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DISEASES of HORSE S: 


rk | Wherein whet 18 erde to the | - | 3 
KNOWLEDGE fa HORSE, 


The Cure of his Dis E As ES, and other Matters relating to that 


Bubject, are fully diſcuſſed, in a plain and eaſy Manner, 2 | 
from many Years Practice and Experience; with the cheapeſt ou f 


f 


and moſt efficacious Remedies. 25 


| 5 nt „ . 
- WILLIAM GIBSO N, Surgeon, - „ | 
5 In Duke-Street, Groſvenor- Square. VVV»; 
Illuſtrated with Thirty-two Coryzn-PLarts. 
5 C 
Printed for A. MILLAk, oppoſite to Catharine-Street, in the Strand. en 
| | BELL | 


E. 


"SHALL make no apology, by way of Preface, for the 


enſuing Treatiſe; and ſhall only ſhew the method I have 
followed in the proſecution thereof, 


I avs divided the Book into Three Parts. 


Tur Fs contains a ſhort Deſcription of the properties 
peculiar to the different kinds of Horſes, viz. their age, ſhape, 
beauty, and goodneſs ; alſo their faults and imperfections, 
as well thoſe. that are natural, as thoſe that are acquired by 
habit, or are cauſed by imperfect cures, or other ill manage- 
ment. Wherein the reader is inſtructed in the knowledge of 
the Eyes and Feet, and in the ſymmetry and proportion of the 
various parts of a Horſe, in ſo Plain and intelligible a manner, 
that any one may from hence, in a ſhort time, attain to a 
competent ſkill in Horſes, 
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Tus Szconn contains a ſhort Epitome or Abridgment of 
Anatomy, wherein all the Parts of a Horſe are deſcribed in an 


eaſy and inſtructive manner, for the benefit of thoſe who have 
not {cen diſſections, or attended lectures of Anatomy. 


In this ee Part I have ſtudied all poſlible brevity, 


and, at the ſame time, have omitted nothing that may give 
the render a clear notion of the Animal Oeconomy, with the 


diſeaſes and accidents to which it is expoſed ; which I have il- 
luſtrated in ſeveral Places, from Obſervations on Horſes I have 


ſeen opened, as a proper foundation for underſtanding their 
e 


x 


TEE rs contains an Account of the aca maladies a 
diſeaſes incident to Horſes, with their hone, caſes, and me- 


thod of cure. 


u have introduced with a Diſcourfe concerning the 
diet of horſes, and the different manner of Feeding, and other 
management, whether in the houſe or at graſs; and the acci- 
dents to which Horſes are expoſed by miſtakes of this kind. I 


have here alſo laid down ſeveral uſeful and neceſſary cautions 


concerning Exerciſe; directions for Bleeding; - the caſes. that re- 


quire Purging; the proper time and manner; with many uſeful 
helps for rearing young Horſes that have been kept up and 


pampered for ſale, and thereby rendered unfit for preſent uſe. 


Alſo the beſt rules to preſerve Health, and to prevent thoſe 
accidents that either cauſe ſickneſs, or produce ſuch ill habits of 


body as often render Horſes unſerviceable. 


Tx 
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The F N E F AC E. 


IN teig the Diſeaſes I have rarely conſulted any one au- 


thor, having obſerved the writers on the ſubject of Farriery for 


the moſt part defective or trifling, either from their want of 
judgment or ſufficient experience ; and therefore I have deſcribed 


the diſtempers of Horſes chiefly as they have occurred to me 


in many years practice, not only among gentlemen's horſes, 


where I have had great variety of extraordinary caſes, but 
among ſome hundreds of troop-horſes, which were conſtantly 
under my care: In all which I have advanced. nothing but what 


will be found agreeable to the rules of practice, and what 1 


have had confirmed by frequent experience; wherein J have 
| ſtudied the utmoſt brevity, by avoiding all unneceſſary digreſ- 
ſions and tedious diſquifitions, which might only have the 
effect to puzzle thoſe who are not, in ſome meaſure, verſed in 


the knowledge of the ſeveral branches of phyſic: And there- 


fore I have described each diſtemper, whether ſimple or com- 


plicated, by relating the true caufes with the ſymptoms, as they 


ſhew themſelves by their various degrees and appearances; and 
have clearly diſtinguiſhed i in all caſes where the ſame common 
ſymptoms are found in different diſeaſes, by other diagnoſtics 


and ſigns that are peculiar, and point out the dif mme 


diately treated of; by which any man of common under- 
ſtanding may be able to proceed i in the cure of moſt diſtempers 
with much greater certainty than by any helps of this kind 


that have been FE offered to the Public. 


NEITRHER have I "pp leſs 8 of the prognoſtics, 3 
diſtinguiſhing the good from the bad; and in thoſe that por- 


tend Danger, I have endeavoured to eren for them in an. 
eaf Vl 
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caly S iel Way, to ſhew from whence ſuch had. prog- 

noſtics generally ariſe, and how far any o the principal parts 

are affected when theſe appear, ſo as they may be prevented, 

or that a ſudden turn may be given to remove the ill difpoſi- 

tion that produces them. And this T look v upon to be of Tach 

conſequence to the right underſtanding the diſeaſes of Horſes 

1 and their cures, that, Without ſome inſight into theſe things, 
R it is impoſſible to 1 . 1922 5 any certainty of lee. 1 5 


I HAVE Is _ notice. of the incurable caſes of Horſes, 
9 2 5 thoſe proceeding from natural defects, or from acci- 
dents ill cured ; likewiſe thoſe where the cure may be both 
uncertain, and = the fame time fo. tedious as to exceed the 
value of the Horſe. All which I have deſcribed i in a manner 


that ignorant pretenders to Farriery may be ſo far convinced, 
as not to undertake impoſſibilities; - and that the owners of 

Horſes that are incurable, may not be impoſed on by ſuch per- 

fons, nor keep Horſes to be only an uſeleſs and tireſome Ex- 
Pence. J 


Uron the whole, I have endeavoured as much as poſſible tis 
render this work of public uſe, by treating the ſubject i in ſuch 
a manner, that thoſe who have already attained. to any know- 
ledge in the diſeaſes of Horſes, will find I have advanced no- 
thing but what will perfectly agree with their own experience; 
and to ſuch this Treatiſe will be a great help; and muſt alſo be 
the means to inſtruct thoſe who are unacquainted, or have had 
but little inſight into ſuch things, having not only ſtudied the 
| greateſt plainnek ey where dent the whole, but 
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given ſeveral inſtances of very extraordinary cures, and made 
many uſeful dif coveries, which 1 hope may tend greatly to the 
preſervation. of our Horſes. And as this was my chief deſign 
in compiling a new Treatiſe on the diſeaſes and maladies of 
Horſes, ſo I have formed it on a different and more practical 
ſcheme than thoſe books 1 formerly publiſhed on that ſubject. 
I have alſo inſerted the eaſieſt and cheapeſt remedies of all 
kinds, ſuch as I have found the moſt ſucceſsful in my own | 
practice, and may be readily procured in the country, and 
many of them even in places remote from great towns. I have 


likewiſe given ſeveral precautions againſt bad drugs, and me- 
dicines not faithfully and well prepared, which on times hin- 


cer the expected ſucceſs. 


Oo Horlbi being of no ſmall importance to the nation in 
general, both in peace and war, as well as of great uſe to par- 
ticular perſons of all ranks, I judged I could not do a better 
and more uſeful ſervice than to publiſh my own experience, 
after ſo many years practice; wherein I have beſtowed more 
pains and labour, in rendering it ſuitable to every one's capa- 
city and learning, than if I had given it a fuller ſcope, and ex- 
tended i it to a greater length, which, tho' it would have been 
more ealy to myſelf, might have been leſs profitable to 
others. And therefore, in regard of the great pains and 
time I have ſpent in compiling ſo uſeful a Treatiſe, I may 
preſume to hope for ſome ſuitable encouragement from the 


Public. 
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| Contain ing ; the S Things fo for the Knowledge 
3 of a H o 3 Ge. 


C H A P. of ; 
| The Proper Names of the External Parts of a Hoxs E. 


$ 65 Mee in this mar treatiſe, is to render the kiowledes of 
Horſes, with the accidents and diſeaſes to which they are liable, as 
plain and caſy as poſſible: Therefore, that I may not deviate too 
far from the common method, 1 have begun with the names of 
the external parts of a Horſe ; for tho? many of his parts have their names in 
common with all other animals, yet he has others that cuſtom has rendered 
peculiar to him only; and without ſome acquaintance with theſe terms and 
diſtinctions, we can neither know much of a Horſe nor of his Diſeaſes. | 
Tux firſt thing that comes to be deſcribed in a Horſe is his Head, con- 


fiſting of ſeveral Parts, as the Ears, the Noſe, the Mouth, the Forehead, the 
Eyes and Temples, Gc. The two hollows above the Eyes: ſo remarkable, | 


eſpecially in old Horſes, are called the Eye-pits. The Forehead is often 
called his Brow ; and that part of the Head which is the moſt backward, 


where it joins to the Neck, is called the Poll or Noll; and the juncture of 


the Head and Neck the Onſet or Setting-on of the Head. The Upper and 


Under-Lips, including the Tip of the Noſe, form the Muzle ; and the Hairs 
that are ſcattered on a Horſe's Under-Lip to the place where the curb of the 


bridle reſts, is called his Beard. The infide of the Mouth, between the 


Lower Jaw-Bones, where the Tongue lies, is called the Channel. The fleſhy 
rows that run acroſs the upper-part of the Mouth, and are fo diſtinguiſhable 


in young Horſcs, are called the Bars, which reach almoſt quite to the : 


Palate, | 1 
1 | — 


5 00 The dhl Parts ern Horſe, | 
Tx HE Neck reaches Som the Head to the Shoulders, The Hair which 


archait the Creſt, which i ina dap Horſe full of vigour 8 eee but F 
when a Horſe has been diſeaſed or ſtarved that his Neck ſinks, he is ſaid to 4 


be Creſt-fallen. F 4 ...00 A 9 
Taz Withers is the Part that FIſes ah, he top of T 3 nd is 4 


compoſed of the higheſt Spines. It 4.0m he i top of os Nd png * chat * 4 
| 7 4 


| 3_Y % Pp FER 


Norſe is meaſured ts know his fe. n 4Þ 
From the Withers to che en of th Zu ack, are «a Reins, which : M 
generally reach the length"of the ſaddle to the igheſt Spine; and in me 
long-back'd Horſes a little beyond the length of a common ſaddle. Next 9 
the Reins are the Loins, which reach to the Croup ; and where the Crupper = 
lies is termed the Channel, The Croup reaches from the Reins to the Dock, | 


and includes all that Declivity or Deſcent which Port, io the Tail, and in 
oF ed TE 1 


mem and ſome othet apimak is called the Rump. III TIC 
Tux Body of a Horſe is uſually called his Carcafs ; 6 that a large-bodied 
Horſe is ſaid ta have a large Carcaſs, and a ſlender one to have à ſmall Car- 
caſs; and when the body is compact and wel made, he is faid to be well 
carcas'd, or to have a good Carcaſs, tn. 

Tu Flanks are ſufficiently knows, Fro ; the parts on \ both f es 232 
the Reins which reach from the Sbont.Ribs to the Haunches; and the 
Nu! is that which reaches from the Brisket to the Sheath, 5 
Tun Shoulders incloſe the whole Breaſt on both ſides, beginning from 
the Withers, and reaching downwards to the Fore-Legs or Ap, „ =—— 

Tun Arms begin from the Shoulders, and the hind-part which points 1 
towards the Brisket is, called the Elbow); the Fore-Leg or re reaches ts 
the Knee; on the inſide rans the Plat Vein, which is often opened for = 
| lameneſs of the Shoulders or diſorders of the Lungs. The part which F 
reaches from the Knee to the Paſtern is called the Shank ; behind the Shank B 
is inſerted into the Heel that ſtrong tendon called the Back-Sinew, which. is E 
ſo often ſubject to be ſtrained or hurt, * 
Tun Paſtern reaches from the lower part 4 the Shank to the F. ook ; . 
where it joins the dhank is called the Paſtern- Joint or the Fetlock- Joint, a8 
ſome term it, from the tuft of hair that grows on the lower part of the 
Leg behind, above the Heel, which is called the F etlock. The Pallern has 
a juncture in the middle, to facilitate the motion of the foot; ſo that the 
upper part next the Shank is called the Great Paſtern, and that which joins | 
the bone of the Foot, the Leſſer Paſtern, and where it Joins the F. oot 1s called 


the Golf Joon. ; 
Tur 
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The earl Parts of a Horſe. 


Tur Hoof i 1s * called the Coffin, and the bone of the Foot the Coffin 


Bone, becauſe the Hoof incloſes that bone, as in a coffin. 


circles round the upper part of the Hoof is called tho Crown or Coronet. 
parters ineloſe 


The hair that 


Tas Foot conſiſts of the Quarters, Sides, and Toe: .The e 


the Heel, compoſing the inner and outer quarter, and end with the extre- 


mity of the Heel. The Sides and Toe need no deſcription. The under part 
of the Foot is made up of the Fruſh or Frog, and the Sole. The Frog riſes 
from the middle of the Sole, and terminates at the Heel: It is more ſoft and 
elevated than the Sole, and is that part which the Farriers ſhape like the 
point of a ſpear, when they pare a Horſe's Foot, in order to his being ſhod. 
The Sole is that plate of horn which covers the bottom of the whole Foot, 


and adheres to the verge of the Hoof, where the nails are driven in ſhoeing. 


In the hind parts of a Horſe are his Haunches, which begin at the two 


bones on each fig. Wet incloſe the Loins, and deſcend to the Ham or 


Tux Stifle is that part which. ets out from the edge of the Thigh t 
a Horſe's Belly, when he is in any action that bends his Leg: It is the Knee- 


Pan of a Horſe, ſituated on the middle joint of the Thigh, between the 
Thigh-Bone and the Leg. The Whirl-Bone is the upper end of the Thigh- 


Bone, towards the Hip; and when that happens to be much ſprain d, a- 


Horſe is faid to be Hip'd. 
Tux Thigh or Gaſcoin begins at the Stille, and reaches to the Ply or 


Bending of = Ham or Hock. When a Horſe | is round and plump in 'the 


Thighs, he is ſaid to be well Gaſcoin d. 8 
Tur Ham or Hough is the Ply or Bending of the Hind-Leg. The round 


knob behind is called the Heel of the Hock, or Cappelette, according to 


ſome writers, and where the great Maſter-Sinew i is inſerted, 
As the Small of the Fore-Leg is called the Shank, ſo the Small of the 


Hind-Leg i is called the Inſtep, The Paſterns and Feet having the ſame 
names and uſes behind as before, need no further deſcription. 


THEsE being the uſual names and appellations by which horſemen di- 


ſtinguiſh the ſeveral parts of a Horſe, it remains only to take notice, that the 
Right-Side of a Horſe is always called his Off-Side, and his Left the Near- 
\ Bide, being that to which we always approach when we go to mount or 

handle a Horſe. Upon this we alſo diſtinguiſh a Horſe's ſeveral parts ; for 


inſtance, we ſay the Off-Leg and the Near-Leg, the Off. Foot and Near- 


Foot, the ore and e and ſo of others. 5 
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Þ H E age of a Horſe is "ay known by his Mouth ll he comes Eight 


after which the uſual marks wear out. A Horſe, like many other 
brute-animals, has his Teeth divided into three ranks; viz. his Fore-Teeth, 
which are flat and ſmooth, his Tuſhes, and his Back-Teeth. His Back- 
Teeth or Jaw-Teeth are called his Grinders, being thoſe by which a Horſe 
chews and grinds his provender, and are in number twenty-four, twelve 


above and twelve below: They are ſtrong double Teeth, with engl edges 


but when a Horſe grows old they wear much ſmoother. 
Tux firſt that grow are his Foal-Teeth, which begin to come forth abe 


Months after he is foaled: They are twelve in number, vi. fix above and 


ſix below ; and are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the Teeth that come afterwards, 


by their ſmallneſs and whiteneſs, not unlike the Fore-Teeth of a man. 


WuxN a colt is about two years and a half old, he caſts the four- middle- 
moſt of his Foal- Teeth, 013.. two above and two below; but ſome do not 

caſt out any of their Foal-Teeth till they are near three years od. The new 

Teeth are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the Foal-Teeth, being much ſtronger, and 


almoſt twice their ſize, and are called the Nippers or Gatherers, being thoſe 


by which a Horſe nips off the grats when he i is feeding abroad in the fields, 
or in the houſe gathers his hay from the rack. When a. Horſe has Sot theſe 


four Teeth complete he is reckoned three years old. 


Wren he is about three and a half, or in the * before be is pn 


| years old, he caſts four more of his Foal-Teeth, viz. two above and two 
below, one on each ſide the Nippers or Middle-Teeth: So when you look 
into a Horſe's Mouth, and ſee the four Middle-Teeth full grown, and none 


of the Foal-Teeth remaining but the Corner-Teeth, you may conclude he is 


four that year about April or May : But ſome are later cn which, . 
ever, makes little alteration in the Mouth. | 

Tu Tuſhes appear near the ſame time with the four laſt mentioned 
Teeth, ſometimes ſooner than theſe, and ſometimes not till after a Horſe i is full 
four years old : They are curved, like the Tuſhes of other beaſts, only in a 
young Horſe they have a ſharp edge all round the top and on both ſides, the 


infide being ſomewhat grooved and flatiſh, inclined to a hollowneſs. 


Wuen a Horſe's Tuſhes do not appear for ſome time after the F oal-Teeth 


above-mentioned are caſt out, and the new ones come in their room, it 1s 


N 


N. of 


The Age of a- Horſe, 


generally owing to this, that their F oal-Teeth have been pulled out before 
their time, by the breeders or other dealers in horſes, to make a Colt of 
three years. old appear like one of four, that he may be the more ſaleable; 
for when any of the Foal-Teeth are pulled out, the others' ſoon come in 
their place; but the Tuſhes having none that go before them, can never 
make their appearance till their proper time, vix. when a Horſe is about four, 
or coming four: And therefore one of the ſureſt marks to know a four year 


old Horſe-is by his Tuſhes, which are then but very ſmall and ſharp on the 


top and edges. 


Wen a Horſe comes five, or rather in the ſpring before he is five, the 
Corner-Teeth begin to appear, and at firſt but juſt equal with the Gums, 


being filled with fleſh in the middle, The Tuſhes are alſo by this time 


grown to a more diſtin ſize, tho' not very large: They continue likewiſe 
rough and ſharp on the top and edges. But the Corner-Teeth are now moſt | 


to be remarked : They differ from the Middle-Teeth in their being more 
fleſhy on the inſide, and the Gums generally look rawiſh upon their firſt 


ſhooting out, whereas the others do not look diſcoloured. The Middle- 


Teeth arrive at their full growth in leſs than three weeks, but the Corner- 
Teeth grow leiſurely, and are ſeldom much above the Gums till a Horſe is 
full five: They differ alſo from the other Fore-Teeth in this, that they 


ſomewhat reſemble a Shell; and from thence are called the Shell-Teeth, 


becauſe they inviron the feth in the middle half-way round, and as they 


grow the fleſh within diſappears, and leaves a diſtint hollowneſs and 
openneſs on the inſide, When a Horſe 1s full five theſe Teeth, are generally 
about the thickneſs of a crown-piece above the Gums. From five to five 
and a half they will grow about a quarter of an inch high, or more ; and 
when a Horſe is full fix, they will be near half an inch, and i in ſome _ 


Horſes a full half-inch above the Gums. 


Tux Corner -· Teeth on the e caſt out before thoſe on the Un- 
der; ſo that the Upper Corner-Teeth are ſeen before thoſe below; on the 
contrary, the Tuſhes in the Under-Gums come out before thoſe of the 


Upper. 


Wren a Horſe is full fix years Lok, the hollowneſs on «thi infde begins 
viſibly to fill up, and that which was at firſt fleſhy grows into a browniſh 
ſpot, not unlike the eye of a dried garden-bean, and continues ſo till he is 
ſeven, only with this difference, that the Tooth is more filled up and even, 
and the Mark or Spot becomes faint, and of a lighter colour. At eight the 
Mark in moſt Horſes is quite worn out, tho' ſome retain the veltiges of it a 


Jong time; and thoſe who have not had a goa deal of experience may 


ſome- 


Te Age bf a Horſe. 


botnetitnes be aer by 
eight. It is at thi time only when a Horſe is paſt Mart, that one ean gaſily 


err in knowing the age of a Horſe; for what practices are uſed to make a 


very young Horſe or Colt appear older than he is, by pulling out the Foal 


"Teeth before their time, may be diſcovered by feeling along the edges where 


' the Tuſhes grow, for they may be felt in the Gums before the Cotner- Teeth 
are put forth ; whereas if the Corner-Teeth come in ſome months before the 
Tuſhes riſe in the Gums, it is to be much 2 the Fol-Teeth have 


been pulled out at three years old. 
I ſhall take little notice of the tricks that are uſed to aeks a falſe Mark. in 


a Hotſe's Mouth, by hollowing the Tooth with a Graver, and burning a 


Mark with a ſmall hot iron, becauſe thoſe who are acquainted with the 


true Marks, will eaſily diſcover the cheat by the fize and colour of the 
Teeth, by the roundneſs and bluntneſs of the Tuſhes, by the colour of the 
falſe Mark, which is generally blacker and more impreſs'd than the true 
Mark, and by _ other viſible ous which TEE _ 3 age of 


a Horſe, 


Aſter a Horſe pals paſſed bis nch year, nod buthitiones at a; nothiny 
certain can be known by the Mouth: - Nevertheleſs ſome Horſes have but 


? indifferent Mouths when they are young, and ſoon loſe their Mark 5 others 


have their Mouths good for a long time, their Teeth being white, even, and 
regular ſometimes till they are ſixteen years old, and upwards, with many 


other marks of freſhneſs and vigour; but when a Horſe eomes to be very 
old, it may be diſcovered by ſeveral indications, the conſtant attendants of 


age, viz, his Gums wear away inſenfibly, and leave his Teeth long and 


naked at their roots: The Teeth alſo grow yellow, and ſometimes browniſh. 


The bars of the Mouth, which in a young Horſe are always fleſhy, and ſorm 
ſo many diſtinct ridges, in an old Horſe are lean, dry, and ſmooth, with 


little or no riſing. The Eye-Pits in a young Horſe (except thoſe ſaid to be 
come of old Stallions) are generally filled up with fleſh, look plump and 


ſmooth; whereas they are ſunk and hollow inan old Horſe, and make him 
look ghaſtly, and with a melancholy aſpect, There are alſo other marks 
which diſcover a Horſe to be very old, viz. grey Horſes turn white, and 


many of them all over flea-bitten, except about their joints. This, how- 
ever, happens ſometimes later and ſometimes ſooner, according to their va- 
riety of colour and conſtitution : Black Horſes are apt to grow grey over 
their Eyebrows, and very often over a good part of their Face, eſpecially 
thoſe who have a ſtar or a blaze fringed round with grey, when they are 


young. I have known two or three inſtances of black Horſes turned white 


3 i e ee 9 and 
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and es bitten with extreme old age: However, this is but rare ; for moſt 
black Horſes retain their native colour, except about their Face, Muzle, and 


ſome of their joints. All Horſes when very old fink more or lefs in their 


backs, and ſome Horſes that are naturally tow-back'd grow ſo hollow with 
age, that it is ſcarce poſſible to fit them with a ſaddle. Of this Kind are 
ſeveral Spanith and Barbary Horſes, and many of the Daniſh and Flanders 
breed: Their Joints with old age grow alſo tiff, and their Knees and 
Hocks bend, and are apt to trip and ſtumble upon every the leaſt deſcent, 
tho the way be nene age ep r n After which they are of little 


uſe to the owner, 


CHAP. III. 


Such Fault and Defects as ought chiefly to be avoided in 


buying of Hens ES. 


1 Believe moft of thoſe who have had any great Pk in Horſes will 


readily agree in this, that few things in common life are more difficult 
than the buying of a Horſe well; and I have known many who have 
boaſted of their {kill and dexterity that way, and made greater pretences than 
others in the knowledge of Horſes, very much deceived. This is a matter 
that does not depend upon a man's having more wiſdom or parts than his 
neighbours, but npon long experience, with a good taſte or fancy, regu- 
lated with ſome judgment ; otherwiſe a man is like to make but an indit- 
ferent choice. de 
THERE are ſo many circumſtantial niceties about Horſes, eſpecially in 
what relates to the ſhape, make, and goings of a Horſe ; and ſo much is 
faid about the marks of goodneſs and badneſs in Horſes, that it would fill up 
a whole volume to recount half of what one may hear talked in a few days 
upon that ſubject; and therefore I ſhall only here have a regard principally 
to ſuch things as relate to a Horſe's being Cound or unfound, as that which 
more immediately concerns my preſent province, with ſuch natural defects 
and imperfections as render Horſes the moſt unfit for common uſe ; and ſhall 


recommend thoſe who would be further inſtructed in ſuch matters to the 


writings of the Duke of Newcaſtle, and to the works of the French and 


Italian equeries, who have been very minute in all thoſe parts of Horſe- 


manſhip. e 
. | | Wurn 


_ The Faule add: Defeats of Horſes. 


Warn a man is about to chuſe aj Horſe, if he be never ſo good a judge, 
yet he muſt be forced to take ſome things upon truſt, unleſs he be allowed 


keeping. If a Horſe has a Bus in any part that is eaſily perceived; if 


a Horſe's Limbs are ſwelled; if he has decke or defluxions on his eyes; if he 
ſtartles and flies off at the ſight of common objects ; if his Feet are fo plainly 


bad as to make him go cripling along; if he -heayes-.at his Flanks, and 
coughs : Theſe, and many more of ſuch-like, are defects - that-cannot be 
hid even from thoſe who perhaps know but little of a Horſe. Andas to the 
ſhape and goings of a Horſe, ſome criticize with more judgment, and are leſs 


guided by fancy than others; but the hidden faults of a Horſe are not ſo eaſily 
ſeen into: For inſtance, ſome Horſes, when turned ſix or ſeven years old, are 
ſubject to a dry chronical fixed cough, which comes upon them at uncertain 
times, perhaps twice or thrice a day, eſpecially when ſuch Horſes happen 
to catch a freſh cold: Sometimes a 'Horſe with this malady coughs ſeldom 


but after drinking ; ſometimes one ſhall never hear him cough while he is in 


exerciſe, but as ſoon as he comes into a ſtable, or ſtands ſtill any time after 
riding, he falls into a vehement fit of coughing, which often laſts but a little 
while. Sometimes he ſhall not be heard cough more than any other ſound 
Horſe for ſeveral weeks ; and when the owner is ready to think him reco- 
vered, he ſhall fall again into his old way of coughing all of a ſudden, and 


without any ſymptoms of a freſh cold. As this is a malady that cannot be 


eaſily cured, and often, tho' not always, endangers a Horſe's wind, ſo it is 


not eafily diſcovered by any apparent ſymptoms to the buyer, unleſs by 
chance he ſees him fall i into one of his fits of coughing ; for the method that 


moſt people take to try a Horſe's wind, by pinching the Windpipe, will 


make any Horſe cough dry and hollow: So that a man by ſuch trial may be 


eaſily deceived; and there will be but little alteration in the F lanks, unleſs a 


Horſe be old, or his wind pretty far gone. 


Tun goodneſs or badneſs of the Eyes is another thing wherein the beſt 


jadges are ſometimes miſtaken ; for moſt people regard the clearneſs and 
tranſparency of the eye, which indeed ought to be conſidered ; but it is worth 
obſerving, that Horſes, before they are ſix years old, have not that tranſpa- 
rency in their Eyes which they arrive at afterwards, becauſe while they are 
young and growing their; juices are viſcid and balſamic ; ſo that their Eyes 
look thicker or clearer in proportion as their blood and Juices happen to be 


more or leſs in a good ſtate. The ſame may be obſerved in all Horſes that 


have colds when the veſſels 7 the r are full: The Eyes at that time look 
- 


- a ſufficient trial; for ſeveral defects in a Horſe are of ſucha nature, that they 
cannot be eaſily diſcovered till a perſon; has had him a ſhort time in his own 


r 
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thick and ſometimes inflamed, and a blow on the Eye or a bite will have the 

ſame effect when there is not the leaſt danger of Blindnels. | 

I x is not therefote always the clearneſs of the Eye that de notes its good- 1 
neſs, but a Man is alſo to form his judgment from other indications, parti- ledge of 
cularly from the form and manner of the Eye, which includes not only the tte yes. 


Body of the Eye but the Eye-Lids, Eye-Brows, and all the parts belonging 


to it. Many good ey'd Horſes have a heavineſs in their countenance with a 
Lowering-Brow, yet great numbers of this aſpect go blind with Cataracts 


when they are about ſeven years old, or between ſeven and eight, and ſcme- 
times later. Theſe are the moſt ſuſpicious where there is a Bunch or full- 


neſs between the upper Eye-Lid and the Eye-Brow, with a fullneſs round 


the under Eye-Lid, fo that the Eye appears as if it was inviron'd in a Ring. 


Such Horſes are often fleſhy about the Head and Jaws, which upon every 


cold, or other flight accident, expoſes them to defluxions on their Eyes. 
Wu the Eye is extremely flat or ſunk within its orbit, it is always a 
bad ſign, even tho' there be no defluxion or humour upon it: A ſmall pig 
Eye is none of the beſt, nor a very large gogling Eye. The one often pe- 
riſhes for want of nouriſhment, occaſion'd by ſome defect in the Nerves or - 


the Arteries that ſupply it with Blood; the other by being too much expoſed 
to accidents, and by having too great ſupplies of nouriſhment. 


Tu Ax Eye is almoſt always weak which is of a longiſh oval Figure, 
eſpecially where the two corners are narrow like the ſhape of an Almond. 
When the Coat or Membrane that riſes from the under part of the Eye 


happens to be large and thick ſo as to preſs the Eye-Ball, and the Caruncle 


or Kernel on the inward corner next the Noſe is ſpungy and moiſt, tho' 
there is ſometimes a remedy for this defect, yet ſuch Horſes in the end ge- 


nerally go blind, _ | 
WHEN the Eyes are bad, the Muſcles or movers of the Eyes are generally 


weak, ſo if the Eye looks dead and lifeleſs the beſt way of trial is to hold 


up the Horſes Head in the ſame manner as when a Drench is to be given, 
which will draw the Eye upwards, and if it 1emains there fix'd and im- 
moveable, or has a languid motion, it is a pretty ſure ſign the Eye is bad, 
and this trial will for the moſt part hold good whether the Eye be moiſt or 


dry. | 1 


SOME regard the colour of the Eye, which however is different accord- 
ing to the difference of colour in Horſes, and indeed we are ſo far to regard 
the colour, that if the Iris or circle that ſurrounds the Pup or ſight of the 
Eye be diſtinct, and of a pale variegated Cinnamon colour it always denotes 
a good Eye. For the Iris is always moſt diſtinct where th: humours of the 
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, Eye are moſt clear and pellucid, and thoſe Horſes have the beſt Eyes which 


in colour reſemble the Eyes of a Sheep or Goat, but few Horſes arrive to 


that perfection of colour and tranſparency till they are at leaſt ſix years old 
or upwards, On the other hand, if the Iris or circle round the Pupil be of 


a dark muddy colour, and does not appear diſtinct and variegated till one 


approaches near the Eye, and if the narrow ſky- coloured Verge (which we 
obſerve more or leſs in moſt Horſes on the outſide of the Iris) happens to be 
of a milky hue, it is no good ſign. Nevertheleſs wall-ey'd Horſes have for 


the moſt part good Eyes. 


SOME in examining the Eyes have a regard to the colour of the Horſe, 
which I take to be no ſure way of judging, for as there are good Horſes of | 


all colours, fo there are good Ey'd Horſes of all colours. The Grey, eſpecially 
the Pidgeon or Dove coloured Grey, are the moſt ſuſpected, alſo the Iron- 
Grey and the Dun, &c. But I think I may fay from Experience, that what- 


ever colour is the moſt common among Horſes fo as to exceed in number, 
abounds moſt with bad Eyes. And I have obſerv d as _ bad ey'd Horſes. 


among the Black coach breed as any other. 
Mos T people in examining a Horſe's Eyes lead him under a Gateway, 


or ſome ſhade, that they may ſee perfectly the colour and tranſparency of 
the Eye, but the beſt way is to obſerve his countenance when he comes firſt 
out of a dark ſtable into a firong light; for if he has any weakneſs in his 
Eyes he will wrinkle his Brow, and look upwards to receive more light; and 
if the Pupil at the ſame time be large it is a bad ſign; and therefore, the beſt 
way is to look to a Horſe's Eyes firſt in the ſhade to obſerve the dimenſions. 


of the Pupil, and if that leſſens upon his coming out into a 2 light, it is 


. almoſt an infallible ſign that the Eye is good. 


SOME ſuſpect all Horſes that ſtartle to have bad Eyes; indeed many bad 


Ey'd Horſes are apt to ſtartle : But a Horſe that ſtares and looks upwards 


lifting his Feet high when he moves, and as if afraid to touch the Ground, 
ſuch is more likely to have bad Eyes than one that ſtartles; for many Horſes 
| ſtartle merely out of fear, and I imagine not a few from me defect in vi- 
ſion, v/2, from ſeeing objects indiſtinctly at ſome diſtance, in all which caſes 
the Eyes may be ſtrong and durable, tho many fancy them to be weak. 
But if a Horſe frequently ſtartles when no object is before him that might 
cauſe him to ſtartle, we may then ſuſpect his Eyes to be but indifferent. 
Upon the whole, that Eye is generally good where the Eyelids are thin, 
where the outward coat or Tunicle of the Eye is alſo thin and delicate, 
where the Caruncle next the Noſe is ſmall and dry, where the Eye is tranſ- 
Pre and ſpi Ightly, when a * has a bold reſolute look, and takes notice 


f 


ling... 
TMs knowledge of the Feet is reckon'd more als than that of the Eyes, 1 
and I have ſeen many gueſs pretty well of the goodneſs of a Horſe's Feet, tedge of 
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of objects without fear. On the other hand, when a Horſe moves his Ears N 
backwards and forwards, and ſeems ſurpriſed at every noiſe or motion of the 


Hand; when he raiſes his Feet high, is uncertain in his walk or ſtep, and 
unequal in his goings, when his Eyes appear full and ſwoln with a fleſhy 
circle round them, or when they are ſunk or flat, or of a longiſh oval figure, 


when the outward coat is thick and covers a great part of the Eye-Ball, and 
the Glands or Kernels of the Eye are ſpongy and moiſt, all theſe denote the 


badneſs of the Eyes, and are often the forerunners of Blindneſs. 
Tux next thing to be regarded in the chuſing of a Horſe is his Feet, that 
they be good and durable, for bad Feet in a Horſe is like a Houſe that bas 


. a weak Foundation, for ſuch an one will do but little ſervice. I ſhall not 


here take much notice of the defects of bad ſhoeing, or other accidents, for 
theſe will be treated of in their proper Place, but of thoſe chiefly which are 
natural to ſome Horſes that expoſe them more than others to lameneſs, or 
at leaſt makes them unfit for the moſt common uſes, as honting and travel- 
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without any other examination than juſt to view them as he ſtands or walks. the * 


However, I would adviſe no Man to truſt to fo ſuperficial a judgment, for 


tho' one may ſee the form and ſhape of the Foot to be fair and promiſing, 
yet there are.other 20 to be conſidered, without which a good Foreman 


may be deceived. 


A Horſe may have a well made Foot and well proportion'd, oP yet if it 


chance to be thin and weak the buyer will be diſappointed of his expecta- 


tions, for ſuch a foot is liable to be {ſpoil'd 1 in ſhoeing, by travelling on hard 
tony Grounds, by too much drought in hot ſeaſons, or by too much moi- 
{ture in winter. A thin Foot is that where the Cruſt or horn is thin. This 


may be eaſily ſeen when the Shoe is taken off, becauſe the Verge all round 
the Soal will appear thin, and where it is fo, a Horſe will winch with the 
leaſt touch of the Pincers, but as this trial will ſeldom be allowed in buying 


of a Horſe, the beſt way to thoſe who would be acquainted with ſuch things 
is to obſerve the bottom of the Cruſt which is generally ragged, and where 


the Shoe- nails are clench'd and riveted: If theſe be high it is a token the 
Foot is thin, and that there has not been ſufficient hold for the Nails with- 
out driving them a good way upwards i in the Cruſt, In a thin Foot the 


Heel and Frog are ab apt to be ſoft and tender to the touch, and by reaſon 
of the weakneſs natural to ſuch kind of Foot, it ſometimes turns awrv, and 


one point of the Heel will ſtand higher than the other, tho' this may be alſo 
G42 2 2 owing. 
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owing to the crookedneſs of the-Paſtern-joints, and will ſometimes happen = 
where the Foot is tolerably ſtrong, but is moſt common to ſuch as have 
weak Feet, and where it is ſo, the Hor ſe wears his Shoes more on one fide 
than the other, and often cauſes him to cut and go lame in a journey. 
As a thin weak Foot is juſtly reckoned a very great defect in a Horſe, ſo 
a very ſtrong Foot is not always the moſt eligible, but is liable to ſeveral 
accidents. A ſtrong Foot has the Fibres of the Hoof very diſtin, and for 
the moſt part run in a ſtreight line from the Coronet to the Toe, like the 
grain of Oak Lignum Vitz, or any other hard wood that ealily ſplits ; and 
tho' ſome ſuch Feet will laſt very well, and keep free from accidents — 3 
ſufficient care is taken to keep them moiſt and pliable, yet when they hap- b 
pen to be neglected upon a long journey, or much hard riding, eſpecially on AM 
dry ſtony grounds, or when they ſtand long in a hot dry Stable, they will 
go lame and tender, at the ſame time that no defect is to be ſeen on the 
Foot; for when the ſoft parts within are bruiſed by the hardneſs of the Hoof, 
or by the thickneſs and hardneſs of the Sole, which in all ſuch Feet is liks 
a plate of Iron, and when this happens a Horſe will be in pain, and the true ; 
cauſe ſometimes not found out for a long time, which I have known in ſe- | = 
veral inſtances; nor is it eaſy to reſtore ſuch Feet to a due temperament, as 1 
will be ſhewn hereafter. 
WHEN a Horſe that has a very irony Foot takes up a Channel- Nail, or 
happens to be cut into the quick with a ſharp Bone, a ſharp Flint or piece 
of Glaſs, and a flow of humours follows upon ſuch a wound or puncture, 
the confinement theſe meet with from the ſtrength of the Foot create much 
anguiſh, and for want of vent below frequently cauſes an eruption round 
the Coronet, which proves for the moſt part troubleſome, and makes the 
cure tedious: and uncertain, eſpecially when ſuch caſes happen to fall into 
bad hands. 55 . 
I have known ſome Inſtances where the Hoof and the Sole have been 
_ quite looſened from all their attachments to the Foot, the Filaments and Fi- 
2 bres that unite the horny part to.the Fleſh being all. torn and pull'd aſunder 
LT thickneſs and ſtrength of the Horn, and where this happens in any 
degree it is apt to leave a tenderneſs behind it, unleſs an uncommon care be 
taken to prevent it. 
Bou r the greateſt ineonvenieney in a very hard ſtrong Foot, is its being: 
ſubject to Refts and Fiſſures, which cleave the Hoof quite thro' ſometimes. 
from the Coronet down to the bottom, and this kind of Foot is the more 
_ eaſily expoſed to ſuch accidents, that the horny Fibres have a more viſible: 
Freight direction than where. the Foot is more ſoft and pliable; theſe clefts. 
— 
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hay for the moſt part in the Quarter, ſeldom admit of any other remedy 


than extirpating the whole piece that lies next the Heel, which defect is 
from thence called a falſe Quarter, wherein the cure is ſeldom ſo perfect, 


eſpecially in the fore Feet, as to leave no infirmity or blemiſh behind it. 


When the Fiſſure or Cleft does not penetrate thro the Horn, but makes a 
line on the Surface, it is called a Sand Crack, being very common in ſome 
ſandy countries, where the Horſes Hoofs turn dry and crack with the heat 


of the ſand, Theſe are but little regarded where the lines are ſuperficial and 


not deep in the Horn, and are often cur'd by raſping the Foot, and keeping 
it cool and moiſt. However it is a defect that muſt leflen the value of a 
Herſe, in proportion to the degree of goodneſs or badneſs of his Foot; for 
when the Foot happens to be otherwiſe bad, theſe blemiſhes of. en degenerate 
and are of ill conſequence. . 

TH E next defect I ſhall take notice of in the 1 Feet, is of hoſe Horſes that 
have narrow Heels. Some Horſes Feet are tolerably good even where the 
Heels are narrow, but when the Foot is hot and inclin'd to rottenneſs, and 


the Quarters loſe the round turn that they ought to have as they approach 
the Heel, and look as if they were bent and pinch'd together, inſomuch that 


the 1 of ſome ſuch Horſes are not above two fingers in breadth, then 
the Foot is bad; and the way that many take to mend theſe kind of F cet, 


by hollowing on each fide the Frog, and thinning the Quarters to cauſe them 


ſtretch to a wider Shoe makes them worſe; for the ſtretching out the Quar- 
ters contracts the Hoof on the Inſtep, 1 almoſt always turns ſuch Horles 
Hoof-bound and wire-heel'd. 

Bur Horſes often grow Hoot-bound: from other cauſes, and in Gs it 
proceeds from the ſhape cf the Coftin- Bone, when it happens to be flat or 


hollow, where it ought to be riſing and round, when the Coffin drops by 


thinning the Sole too much, and not taking care to ſtay it up with ſtuſſing 


and ſplinters, and from Riots; in the Feet that leave a weakneſs and defor- 
mity in them. But when a Horſe that has a very ſtrong flinty Foot happens 


to be hoof-bound, the caſe generally turns out bad. For the harder the Hoof 


the more it preſſ.s round the Inſtep and Heel. This p:effure makes the 


parts all round the Coronet to grow fleſhy and project over the Inſtep, fo as. 
to be conſtantly bruis d by the upper part of the Hoof, eſpecially when a 
Horſe carries any great weight upon him, and by this means in the end in- 


_ genders a Quittor, which creeps ſo under the Hoof that it can ſeldom. be 


remov'd without the loſs of a quarter, the fame as when there is a Fiſſure 
and cleft, or rather worſe, becauſe of the depreſſion and binding all round 
the upper part of the Foot with the diſtemperature of the Coronet, which, 


often. 
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often renders ſuch cures both very tedious and imperfect. Therefore this 
ought to be well look'd into, eſpecially in chuſing a ſaddle Horſe, that his 
Feet be tolerably ſhaped, ſmooth and cool, not narrow heel'd, nor hoof- 
bound, neither weak footed, nor too remarkably ſtrong, for moſt Horſes of 
this latter kind are alſo coarſe and chiefly fit for labour. 

ANOTHER thing that ought carefully to be look'd into, is that both his 
fore Feet be of equal ſize, for wherever this defect is the leaſt apparent, tho 


it may proceed from a Horſe's uſing one Leg more than the other, as it 


happens to working Men who uſe the right hanu and Arm more than the 
left; yet when one Foot is ſmaller than the other it is a blemiſh, and carries 


ſome doubt that ſuch a Foot may in time fail and periſh, even as theſe do 


that have been hurt by accidents, or after old lameneſſes in the Shoulders, 
Legs and muſcular parts, where the Foot at laſt periſhes in proportion as me 


muſcular and nervous parts ſhrink and diminiſh. 
ANOTHER defect in Horſes Feet, is when they are flat and without depth. 


If ſuch a Foot happens to be ſtrong and the Hoof ſmooth, if the Sole be 


alſo firm, and the Frog no ways rotten or fleſhy, ſuch a Horſe will indure 
the Roads tolerably well. But when a flat Foot is ſhap'd like an Oiſter, 


has many rings or wrinkles, if the Soal be ſoft, and the Frog fleſny and 


ſpungy, it is a very great defect. Some Horſes are ſo remarkably faulty in 


this reſpect, that the Frog bunches out beyond the bottom Cruſt of the Hoof, 


that their Shoes muſt be made hollow, and the Plates ſo broad as almoſt to 


cover the whole bottoms of their Feet, to keep them from the Ground. But 


indeed ſuch Horſes are only fit for draught, and not for the Saddle. 
SOME Horſes have tolerably good Feet, only that their Heels are low. 

Horſes that have long yielding Paſterns are the moſt ſubject to this defect, 

and alſo thoſe that have their Paſterns very ſmall, ſhort, and ſtanding almoſt 


quite upright, theſe have generally long Heels and flat Feet, and their Fore- 


Legs coming ſtreight down from the Shoulder to the Foot, without any 
bending of the Paſterns, and for this reaſon are frequently call'd Goat Leg'd. 
Many of the Horſcs bred in the Fens are of this kind, have but an auk- 
ward uſe of their limbs and make very bad travellers, and thoſe low heel'd 
HForſes which have very long yielding Paſterns, are apt to have their Heels 


wear quite to nothing upon a Jonny, and all the care imaginable in ſhoe- 


ing cannot prevent it. 
A very high Heel is another extreme which EF leſſens the value of a 


Horſe, for even where ſuch a Foot happens to be ſtrong and ſmooth, it is 


nevertheleſs, the cauſe-of unſteadineſs in a Horſe's going, expoſes him often 


to trip and ſtumble, to ſprains in the Coffin and Paſtern Joints, &. 
| | Tu ER 
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Tuzx is one kind of Horſe eſpecially among the coach and cart breed 
very remarkable for a large deep Foot; the Horn extremely thick and ſcaly, 
the Heels broad and mouldring, and are apt to grow fo very faſt, that the 
Fattiers when they go about to ſhoe ſuch Horſes, thinking to eaſe them of 
their great load, and to bring their Feet into a better ſize, pare and raſp them 
to ſuch a deree, that they leave their Feet much larger about the Coronet 
and Inſtep than at the bottom, ſo that they always look as if they went up- 
on Pattens, n is not only very ugly, but ſuch Horſes are ſeldom 288 
for much. 30 
A very large Foot of any kind is to be avoided in a Horſe, even tuppoſing 
it to be in itſelf firm and good. But when I ſpeak of a large Foot, I mean 
only when it is diſproportion'd to his other parts, for a large Horſe muſt of 
courſe have a larger Foot than a ſmall one. But when we ſee the Foot large 
and the Limb ſmall, in all ſuch it muſt be obſerved by thoſe who have ex- 
perience, that the Bones and Sinews are alſo ſlender, which not only de- 
notes weakneſs, but heavineſs and inaptitude to any briſk and vigorous action, 
and are therefore unfit for the Coach or Saddle, but to draw in a Cart or 
Waggon or to carry a Burden. 
Some object greatly againſt white Feet as being generally worſe than 
thoſe of any other colour. Indeed when a Horſe has too many of his Feet 
white they do not always prove the beſt, yet I have feen white footed Horſes. 
have their Feet ſuch as the ableſt Judges could not find fault with. When 
2 Foot is ſmooth and tough, of a middle ſize without wrinkles, neither too 
1 hard and brittle nor too ſoft, and when the Heel is firm, open, and no ways 
—* #fpungy or rotten, and the Frog horny and dry, and the Sole ſomewhat hol- 
low like the inſide of a Diſh or Bowl, whatever be the colour, ſuch a Foot 
will for the moſt part turn out good, tho' the dark or black Hoof where it 
"it reſembles that of a Deer is generally the beſt 7 and for this reaſon thoſe who 
| 1 are the moſt curious about a Horſe's Feet, do not chuſe ſuch as have much 
white upon their Legs and Faſterns, to avoid their having too many white 
Feet. 
Tx E next thing to be regarded in a Horſe is lk Shoulders, that they : are The 
not too much loaded; for a Hoiſe that has heavy Shou ders can never move = of 
well; on the other hand, one that has very thin Shoulders with a narrow ge, ou 


8 are ae weak: and the moſt eafily lay d in their Soulden of 
all others. A narrow cheſted Horſe turns his Elbows inwards towards his 


Briſkct, and his Toes outwards, croſſes his Legs in travelling, and ſometimes 
„ hte 
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f cats himſe'f, and theſe ſort of Horſes by their unſteadineb are as apt to tip 

and ſtumble as the Horſes that are thick ſhovlder'd, tho'-they do not fo 
eafily come down; in the main they are of leſs value, for if they happen to 
get lame they are- fit for nothing, being weak and ſlender ; whereas thick 
ſhou'der'd Horſes are generally ſtrong, and if any accident happens that ren- 
ders them unfit for other uſes, they will ſerve for a Waggon or Team, but a 
heavy-ſhoulder'd Horſe at beſt, is neither fit for the Saddle, nor for a Coach, 

nor indeed for any thing that requires expedition. 
Bur that the Reader may underſtand what I mean, by a heevy-(Houlder' _—— 
and thick-ſhoulder'd Horſe, it will be neceſſary to obſerve, that ſome Horſes 
have their Shoulders full, and yet no ways loaded; and when this proceeds 
only from the largeneſs of the Bones and Muſcles, and when theſe are firm, 0 
and not looſe and flabby, ſuch Shoulders will be ſufficiently pliable. All the 
Barbary Horſes I have ſeen are of this kind, and yet moſt of them have 
mov'd well in their natural ſhort quick action. But when the Shoulders are 
loaded with Fleſh, and the Breaſt or Boſom is alſo fleſhy ; the Muſcles in 

this caſe are generally clog'd, which being the inſtruments of motion, ſuch 
Horſes can never ſtep out with freedom, but as if they went upon Stilts : But 
the worſt fort of all others, are thoſe dice the Breaſt projects and hangs 
over, ſo that the fore Legs are placed backwards, and appar as if they were 
ſtuck into a Horſe's Briſket. A Horſe of this make is the moſt dangerous 
of all others to the Rider, for when he ſtumbles it is ſcarce poſſible to reco- 
ver him from falling, becauſe of the backward poſition of his limbs, and the 
load that lies forward upon his Breaſt; and therefore ſuch are abſolutely to 

be rejected. 

So Horles are greatly chad with Fleſh, or — ks may be ſaid to be 
„ upon the top of their Shoulders and all over their Withers, which how- 

| ever is more an inconveniency than any hindrance to their motion, beſides 
that this fleſhineſs often abates with exerciſe. It is a. blemiſh more to be 
obſerved in Colts and young Horſes before they have been hous'd and broke 

than afterwaids, We daily ſee Horſes of this kind whoſe Shoulders in all 
other reſpects are flat and fincly made, and move almoſt as well as thoſe that 
have no ſuch defects. 

IT may be obſerved, that ſome thick- houlder'd Horſes have alſo very 
thick ſhoit Necks; Theſe are uſually the moſt fleſhy of all others, and are 
worſe than thoſe that are thick ſhoulder'd, and at the ſame time ſmall and 
lender neck'd, having this additional ill caality, that they are almoſt always 


© heavy upon the hand, and as themſelves are ſoon tir q, ſo they ſoon tre their 
Riders. 
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with Lameneſs. When they come in the Hocks they are generally attended 


being eicher the effects of weak Limbs, or very hard riding and abuſe. 


the Knees ſhould be ſtreight and not bending : It is always a ſign of {ſtrength 
and Ry when the Shin and Shank are thin, the back Sincws ſtrong and 
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Tur knowledge of the Shoulders is a thing very material in the cliotfng 5 
of a Horſe, becauſe his good or ill Going depends ſo much upon the make 3 
and placing of his Shoulders, tho thoſe who have had the greateſt experience 
will never-fix upon a Horſe meerly from the ſhape of his Shoulders, becauſe 
in this reſpect the beſt judge may be miſtaken, unleſs at the ſame time he 
ſee him move with eaſe and freedom, Sometimes Horles that have fine 
Shoulders move but indifferently, which may be owing to an over great 
length of their Limbs, humours caus'd by undue exerciſe or other accidents, 
and therefore the beſt way to judge.is from the motions of a Horſe, make 
him go at ſome little diſtance, and obſerve whether there is a correſpondence L . 
and barmony between the motion of the Shoulders and the motion of the Do 


| Limbs, for if the Limbs do not harmonize with the Shoulders, but the mo- EF 


tion ſeems to be more in the Limbs than the Shoulders, it is a plain Indica- 
Hon that ſuch a Horſe muſt want freedom 1 in his Shoulders; but when the 


| Hiring « motion, on the Horſe way be laid to 1 move e well and with fee. 


dom. 


THE next thing to be 8 18 the 1 which e! to in free The 
from Splents and Windgals. The Splents that grow on the flat part of the Limbs. 
Shank Bone are of little conſequence, otherwiſe than that they are an Eye- 
ſore; but when a Splent is ſituated near the Knee Joint, or below near the 
Paſtern, it may indanger lameneſs, and if a Horſe does not go downright lame 


with it he will be exceeding ſtiff, eſpecially after riding, but when the Splent Splents, 


lies on the inſide between the Bone and the Sinew, that Horſe is in danger 
of incurable Lameneſs, and his caſe is the worſe, that ſuch a Splent cannot 
be eaſily remov'd without hurting the Sinew. PR 
WIXDSG AIs are little looſe flatulent Tumours, containing no 1 Windgals, 
matter within them, but a very little Moiſture and Air. They are generally 


_ fituated on each fide the back Sinew towards the Heel, ſometimes on the 
fore Legs, but moſt frequently behind, and ſometimes both before and be- 
| hind, and. are moveable to the touch. The ſame kind of Tumours are often 


met with about the Knees and Hocks, but then they are always attended 


alſo with a blood Spavin or Variſſe, as the French more properly term it, but 
wherever they happen to be, they muſt leſſen the Horſe's value exceedingly, | 


Tux Limbs ſhould therefore be clean free from Splints and Windgals, 
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well brac'd, with a perceptible diſtinction between the Sinew and the Bone, 

ſo that the ſmall of the Legs be not of too round a make, but according to 
the Jockey's terms flat and lathy. The Paſtern joints clean, eſpecially the 
lower Paſterns, that they be free from Ring- bones and other ſwellings near 
the Coronet, which are ſometimes of ill conſequence. The Hocks ſhould 
alſo be lean and dry, free from Curbs, Spavins of all kinds, and from Puffs 


and flatulent Swellings, which upon every alternate motion, or upon the 


preſſure of the Finger ſhift from ſide to fide, for all theſe are great faults 1 in 
a Horſe that cannot be eaſily remedied. 

Tux next thing to be conſidered is the Body or Carcate; which ought not 
to be too ſmall and ſlender; for a ſmall carcaſs'd' Horſe is generally weak. 
On the other hand, a very large carcaſs'd Horſe proves often heavy and un- 


active, and when he happens to be underlimb'd, it is reckoned a great Fault, 
tho' I have known this remark oftentimes fail, and Horſes that have been 


reckoned very much under-limb'd, mew as ſtrong, and fall y as ſerviceable 
as any i 

A low Back is 9 fault that almoſt every body complains of and "a 
tokens weakneſs, tho' a moderate ſinking below the Withers is not at all 


amiſs when the Back is otherwiſe ſtreight. When this ſinking is to no ex- 
tream the Forehand generally riſes well. But when a Horſe has a low Back 


and is higher behind than before, it is not only ugly, but ſuch Horſes are 
generally weak, are apt to be pinch 'd in their Shoulders, and have an auk- 


ward way of going, which is owing to the heavineſs of their hind paris which 


hinders them getting on. | 
SoME are fond of Horſes that are home rib'd, which indeed! is a Property 


that denotes both Beauty and Strength, as thoſe that are open rib'd are looked 
upon to be weak and looſe; but in ſome Horſes the ſhort Ribs approach ſo 


near the Haunches, that they have ſcarce liberty to breath, and ſuch Horſes 
are the moſt out of Wind of any other when put upon hard exerciſe, and 
eaſily go broken winded, as I have often obſerved. But a Horſe that is open 


and looſe in his Flanks like a Greyhound, is liable to- many diſadvantages 


which would be too tedious here to relate, ſuch are always narrow over the 


Chine, have little or no Belly but what is forced by art and feeding, and tho” 
we find ſome of this kind more vigorous than others, and even exceed all' 


expectation, yet the generality of ſuch Horſes are ſeldom fit to carry a great 


weight, or to hold out in hard riding. Some are great admirers of ſhort 


back'd Horſes, which is a right way of judging ſo far as this ſtands in oppo- 


fition to a very long Back. But ſome Horſes Backs are ſo very ſhort, - not- 
withſtanding they are ctherwile of a good ſize, that they ſeem to be drown- 


ed 
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ell under common Furniture. But when a tall Horſe happens to have a 


ſhort Carcaſe, and very long Legs like a Spider, ſuch a Horſe is ſeldom good 


for much. If a Horſe's back be ſhort, his whole Body and Limbs ought to 
be ſhort, and then it denotes ſtrength and firmneſs, but moſt of theſe make 
but a flow progreſs on a Journey, tho' they will indure and hold out as long 
as any other, unleſs they be urg'd on with Horſes of greater ſpeed. 

Ir always denotes ſtrength in a Horſe. when his Carcaſe is of a moderate 
ſize. His Ribs large, his Flanks not hollow but ſmooth and full, with 
a ſtreight Back, or but. a very little ſinking, his hind Parts or uppermoſt 


Haunches not riſing higher than his Shoulders. A Roach Back, vix. where 


a Horſe's Back is a little arch'd behind the Saddle, tho' it adds no great 


| beauty to a Horſe, many of this kind being alſo flat rib'd, yet they are for 


the moſt part ſtrong and durable, and often prove fit both for mu and 
the road. 


ANOTHER thing to bis reparded i in a Horſe i is his Wind, wh; ch may ail & A _ g 
be known by the motion of his Flanks, and ſome other figns. Many Horſes.” _ __ 
| breathe thick, and yet are not broken winded. A thick winded Horſe fetches n 


his Breath often, and ſometimes rattles and wheeſes. This will happen to 

any Horſe that is foggy and foul fed without ſufficient exerciſe, eſpecially to 
Horſes that are newly come off rank Paſture where they have lain long. 
But if a Horſe has been in good keeping and had due exerciſe, and yet theſe 
ſymptoms appear, it is to be ſuſpected there is ſome defect either accidental or 
natural, ſuch as a narrow Cheſt, or ſome obſſinate cold that has contaminated 


bis Luogs: This ſymptom ſometimes happens to Horſes that are rib'd home 


100 cloſe, which will cauſe ſuch to be ſhort breath'd when they are hard 
rid. But a Horſe ſeldom comes to be thoroughly broken winded till he is 


ſeven or eight years old, the reaſon of which I ſhall give hereaf:er, when I 


come to treat of thoſe Maladies. In the mean time I ſhall obſerve, that the 
beſt way to know a broken winded Horſe, is to obſerve his Flanks while he 


ſtands quiet in the Stable. A broken winded Horſe always pinches in his 
Flanks with a very flow motion and drops them ſuddenly, which any one 
with a little obſervation will eaſily perceive, and when very bad, coughs ve- 
hemently and often farts, with a continual working in his F er wee his 


Noſtrils alſo work as if he was in a Fever, and yet no ſymptoms of great 
heat and inflammation, and ſeldom any abatement in his appetite, Theſe 
are the ſureſt ſigns to know a broken winded Horſe. In other caſes when a 
_ Horſe 1s only thick winded from any accident or natural defect, the beſt way 


to find that out, is to Put him ii. to briſk exerciſe, and he will {oon diſcover 
his infirmity, 
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Other 


Horſes 
to be 


obſe ryed, 


The Faults and Defeats of Helles. 


* I need ſay nothing of the Glanders, becauſe few Horſes are offered to FIR 
"with this Malady. However one ſhould always feel under a Horſe's Jaws, 


that he be free from inflated Kernels, efpecially if he be torn'd of ſeven 


his Noſe. But looſe moving Kernels are very common to young Horfes 


when they happen to catch cold, eſpecially thoſe that have never had the 
Strangles. Nevertheleſs theſe ſymptoms are eaſily removed, except when 


the Kernels are fixed to the Jaw Bone, and then they are to be ſuſpected. 


THERE are many other defects that may be taken notice of in Horſes, 
both with reſpect to their ſhape and their action, which very much lefſen 
their value. A Horſe that has a large fleſhy Head, with a grofs thick Neck, 


will always go heavy on hand, as 1 have aer hinted. Leaf- ear d Horſes 


that have broad dangling Ears like the Leaves of a Bay- Tree, are altogether 
ungraceful, and have much of the Cart Breed. A Horſe that has a Deer or 


Stag's Neck, that is when it bunches out with a'ſemicircle before, and-finks 


The 
Tempers 


of Horſes. 


on the Creſt where it ſhould riſe higheſt, is not only ugly but unpleaſant to 
the Rider, and the Horſe Courſers are apt to ſay of ſuch Horſes, that their 


Neck sare turn'd the wrong fide upwards. A Gooſe Rurnpt Hotſe has much 


of the Cart Breed, and is for the moſt part ſtubborn/and' ſluggifn. A Horſe 
that has his Hocks diſtant and very wide ſeldom moves well, 'but is apt to 
cut and ſhave by crofling one Leg over the other. On the other hand, a Cat- 


ham'd, or Batle-ham'd Horſe as ſome term it, vig. where the Nen ap- 


proach near together, and the Feet ſtand out wide and ſtradling, will always 


appear with a remarkable meanneſs, if his other parts are never ſo well mould- 
ed, beſides that it often denotes weakneſs. Fleſhy leg'd Horſes are uſually 
ſubject to the Greaſe, and other Infirmities which 1 ſhall not here ſtay to 


mention. 


Tur Temper of a Horſe i 1s wat dandt alſo to be regarded; becauſe if * 


Horſe's Temper be good it very much enhances his value, whereas if it be 
vitious it expoſes him to many accidents, A fullen ill-condition'd Horſe in- 


| dangers every one that comes near him; and very often will not ſpare his 


beſt friends. Some are only enemies to Men, but with other Horſes are 
tractable and quiet. Theſe have not always the moſt true Courage, as I have 
often obſerv d. They are continually in motion when any one approaches 


towards them, expecting to be drub'd, and are therefore in a conſtanc ſtate 
of enmity and deſence. Others are quiet and tractable to Men, and yet are ſo 
miſchievous to other Horſes, that they will ſcarce ſuffer any one to come with- 
in their reach. Many of this ſort have true metal and courage, but expoſe 


both themſelves and other Horſes to Kicks and bruiſes, which prove trouble- 
ſome 


years 01d, for at that time there is danger, even tho” there be no running at 
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ſome, and ſometimes expenſive to the owner, whereas a Horſe of the trueſt 


courage is uſually the beſt temper d, loving to his Maſter and Keeper, and 
never ſhews his Metal compleatly, but when he is urg'd on by ſ:me noble 


incentive, viz. in a Chaſe or ronning Match, where there are other Compe- 


titors; or when he carries a good Horſeman, he will then diſcover a fort of 


| complacency, and ſeem to act every way in concert with his Rider. But 


the Reader will be apt to queſtion, how it is poſſible for any one to find out 


the Temper of a Horſe without trial. It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that a 
Man who has had but ſmall experience, can know but very little of the 
Temper of a Horſe, and even thoſe who have had the moſt experience, can 


only gueſs upon a ſuperficial knowledge of a Horſe, ſo as ſometimes to avoid 
buying ſuch when they are offered to ſale; for ſome Horſes are exceeding ſly and 
ſubtil, will ſhew but little of their Temper when they are cautiouſly handled, 


and yet will ſteal every opportunity to do miſchief, as all who have been 
us'd much among Horſes muſt have frequently obſerved. A vitious-Horſe 


generally lays back his Ears cloſe to his Pole, tho” this is not always a ſure 


preſage of Vice, for ſome very harmleſs Creatures lay back their Ears merely 
out of / tickliſhneſs, or from a playful diſpoſition, but at the ſame time he 
puts back his Ears will look pleaſant with his Eyes, and with his Mouth 


catch hold of the Crib, whereas a vitious Horſe at the fame time he lays. 


back his Ears ſhews the white of his Eyes, and looks ſullen and dogged. 


Some vitious Horſes have a plain manifeſt Frown, which they diſcover at 


all times and give their Countenance ſuch an angry Aſpect, as will eaſily 


enough be diſcovered by thoſe who have been us'd among Horſes. Beſides 
ſuch Horſes always ſtand as it were in a poſture of defence, having their 


Heads rais'd and lofty, and one of their hind Legs advanced forwards reſting 
upon the Toe, ready to laſh out at the firſt Perſon that offers to come near 
them, and this may further be obſerved of a very vitious Horſe, that he ne- 


ver will give a pleaſant look even to the Perſon that feeds him. 
Fear is another ingredient in a Horſe's Temper, that muſt very much 
leſſen his value. A fearful Horſe both indangers himſelf and his Rider, more 


than a vicious Horſe that has Courage. Almoſt every day affords us inſtances 


of People being hurt, and ſometimes killed by fearful ſtartling Horſes, and: 
many ſuch Horſes are utterly ſpoil'd and ruin'd, by the accidents their Fear 


expo ſes them to. Beſities that Fear in a Horſe is hardly ever to be over- 
come until he grows very old and uſeleſs, or when he happens to be conti- 
nually harraſs'd with travelling, in the conſtant view of all manner of Ob- 


jects, and even then any thing new and uncommon will ſtill revive his na- 
wy Ez IF tural 
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"ont cer and Diſpoſition. A fearful Horſe may be often. known at 

fFirſt ſight by his ſtartling, crouching and creeping. 

A Horſe that is very hot and frerful i is no leſs to be 3 tes "oi I 

would diſtinguiſh between an eager craving Horſe, that ſtrives. to be the firſt 

in the Chaſe, the foremoſt in the Field, and one that goes always upon the 
fret, which is properly what I mean here by a hot Horſe. The one goes 
out'calmly, and never ſhews his metal till a proper opportunity offers. -He 
has thoſe qualities that reſemble prudence and courage, the other intemperate 
heat and raſhneſs. A hot Horſe begins to fret the moment he comes out of 
the Stable, and continues in that humour till he has quite fatigu'd himſelf, 
which for the moſt part ſoon happens. Such Horſes are not able to endure 
much hardſhip, being for the moſt part but poor feeders, and when they 
come to goa Journey they ſoon loſe their Fleſh, have a carion-like look, and 
ſeldom perform it without intervals of reſt, They rarely laſt long, for this 
temperature expoſes them to many accidents and diſcaſes. 

A dull heavy flegmatick Horſe, is the very reverſe of one that is hot and 
and fiery, and his qualities are eafily known, notwithſtanding all the arts of 
the Dealer to put life and ſpirit into him, A ſharp pair of Spurs, the fre- 
quent cracking of the Whip, a Stimulus under his Tail, will cauſe him to 
ſhew ſomewhat of metal, and carry himſelf to the. beſt advantage ; but ſtill 
any tolerable judge will eaſily perceive that all his action is forced, and no 
ways natural. He moves as if he was in a hurry, and yet with many tokens 

of heavineſs. Nevertheleſs ſome ſuch Horſcs are of more real value, and 

laſt much longer than thoſe that are hot and fretful, becauſe they are ſeldom 

hurt with labour, nor expoſe themſelves much to accidents, and if they 

5 prove unfit for the Saddle, may be ſerviceable for many other purpoſes. 

Crib- Tak Rx is another ſort of Vice, or rather ill Habit to which many Horſes 

bing. are addicted, which ought alſo to be avoided in chooſing a Horſe, and with 
- which [I ſhall conclude this part of my Subject, and that is Crib-biting, or 

the Tick as ſome call it, vi/z. when Horſes catch hold of the Edge of the 

Manger, ſuck in the Air and ſwallow it down in gulps, till they are ſome- 

times ſo full that they are ready to burſt. Some do it only on their Collar 
Reins, and ſome on every Poſt and Gate they can come at. This Vice is 1 
more common in London than any where elſe, and may either come upon 1 
Horſes from very low feeding, while they are young and have craving Ap- 1 
petites, or perhaps by ſtanding much at the Crib while they are ſhedding 
their Teeth, for then their Mouths are hot and their Gums tender and itching, 4 
which may — make them luck in the Air t to cool their Mouths ; ; but 1 
young 
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filling themſelves with Air. 
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young Horſes are the more apt to imbibe this ill habit, when they ſtand next 


thoſe that crib, for I have often obſerved young Horſes take it by imitation, tho' 


1 have alſo known abundance take to it, that have neither been in the fight 


or hearing of any other : This is a Vice in a Horſe that cannot be eaſily hid, 
for he does it openly in his Stall, even tho' he may have been often beat for 
it. But the beſt way when one looks into a Horſe's Mouth for his Age, is 
to take notice that his fore Teeth are not worn, for if they be worn, it is a 
ſign he Cribs, and when a Horſe has been long accuſtomed to this Vice, the 
Teeth will not meet in ſome places by the breadth of one's Finger. The 
Coach Breed are the moſt ſubject to it, and a Horſe never loſes this ill Ha- 
bit during his whole life, and indeed all the methods hitherto uſed to break 
it have proved ineffectual. Horſes that crib are but of ſmall value, they 
drop a great part of their Food unchew'd, which makes them almoſt always 
look lean and jaded, with a ſtaring Coat, and conſequently few of them are 


able to indure much labour, beſides that they are frequently ſubject to the 
Gripes and other Maladies, which are owing to their continual ſucking and 


e 


of the Shape and Make of a HÞrsE, and how his Parts ſhould 


be framed in order to appear comely and beautiful, with 
ſome Obſervations on the Colour and Marks of Ho Rs ES. 


HO the moſt experienc'd Horſemen are not always agreed in ſome 
points relating to the Shape, Make and Goings of a Horſe, yet they al- 


moſt always accord in this, that there ought to be a juſt proportion 1n all his 


Parts. That even when he is taken to pieces, and examined ſingly in his 
particular Members, tho” ſome defects may appear, yet when they all bear 
a juſt correſpondence one to another, and concur in ſuch manner as to ren- 
der his action eaſy, juſt and regular, ſuch a Horſe cannot be greatly diſagree- 


able, but will for the moſt part move well, and with a tolerable good grace. 


On the other hand, ſuppoſe a Horſe has ſome parts exquiſitely fine, and 

others indifferent, which frequently happens, it will mar his beauty, and 

an him to look diſagreeable, and for the moſt part affect his Gate and. 
ion. OO — — 
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The 
Marks 
and Co- 
lour of 
Horſes. 


room to carry his Head eaſy and in good place. . 
His Neck ſhould be arched towards, the 


The right Properties of a Horſe, 


In order to have a Horſe beautiful and finely made, it has been agreed on 


all hands, that his Head ſhould not be long nor too large, rather lean than 
fleſhy. His Ears thin and narrow, and of a becoming length, well ſet on, 
pointing inwards. His Brow or Forehead not too broad and flat. His Noſe 


ſomewhat riſing and of a good turn, his Noſtrils wide and thin, his Muzle 


ſmall, his Mouth neither deep nor tob ſhallow, with a Star or Snip down 
his Forehead, or a Blaze which is no ways anbecoming, unleſs it be too 


large and diſproportion'd. Horſes-that are thus mark'd, have generally one 
or more of their Feet white, which is alſo very beautiful and looks lively. 


His Jaws ſhould be thin and ſufficiently wide, not approaching too near to- 


gether, nor too high upwards towards the onſet, that he may have ſufficient 
His Eyes well formed, 


ſprightly and of a middle fize. 
middle, ariſing by a beautiful gradation out of his Breaſt and Shoulders, the 


Mcſcles thereof diſtinct, but no where overcharg*d with Fleſh, growing 
ſmaller aud thinner as it approaches towards his Head. His Shoulders fhould 


be thin from the Withers, with a gradual inlargement downwards, that his 
His Fore-Legs ſtreight 


and well placed: His Joints lean and bonny : His Knees not bending, and 
his Paſterns not too long: His Feet round and ſmooth, and his Sinews firm 
and well braced : His Carcaſe rather round than flat: : His Back not too 
low, and for ſtrength and Aurableneßs pretty even and ſtreight. His Ribs 


Boſom or Breaſt be not too narrow nor too groſs. 


rather home than open as they approach towards his Haunches: His Britch 
round, and the Muſcles not too fleſhy. but diſtinct: His Hocks or Gambrels 


neither ſtanding too wide, nor too near together : His Hocks ſhould be lean 


and no ways puffed or fleſhy : His Paſterns ſhort, his Legs flat and thin, 
and his Tail ſet on in a good place, rather high than low, riſing 1 upon every 
mot on of his Body. The more theſe properties concur in any Horſe, the 


more be.utifal he muſt be, eſpecially when they correſpond and agree in 
due proportion one to another; and the more a Horle is wanting in theſe, 


the more plain and ordcary he will appear. 


I ſhall now proceed to ſay ſemething concerning the Marks and Colour 
of Horſes, ſeeing ſo much of the beauty of a Horſe depends upon his being 
well mark'd and of a good colour; and alſo becauſe his good or bad pioper- 
ties as e e An from bis being of this or that Colour, or his hav- 


ing ſuch and ſuch Marks. Tho' indeed theſe ſignatures are not always to 


be dep. n1cd on, for daily experience teaches us, that however true theſe Ob- 


ſer va. ions may prove in the main, yet we often mect with good Hoi ſes that 
2 are 
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: the Brown, the dappled Grey and Sorrel, 


pen to be lighter or darker; for 


with their Marks and ( Colour. e 


are very il n and of bad colours, and ſometimes very bad Horſes, that 
have almoſt all the beauty that colour and marks can give them. However, 
it is neceffary for thoſt who have any concern _— ace to by more or 


leſs acquainted with ſuch things. "MI 
ac e 


Tux chief and principal Colours are the Bay, the Cbeſnut, the B 22 
For the White is for the moſt IA of 


part originally Grey, and turns ſooner or later into White, as his Limbs hap- F< 
r the Light Grey Colts that grow the ſooneſt 
White, have generally little or no dark mixture about their Joints. | 

Taz Bays, perhaps ſo called from their reſembling. the Colour of dry'd The Bay 
Bay Leaves, are of various degrees, from the lighteſt Bay to the dark, that 
approaches the neareſt to the Brown, but always more ſhining and gay. 
The bright Bay is an exceeding beautiful colour, becauſe a bright Bay Horſe 


© has often a reddiſh daſh, with a gilded aſpect, his Main and Tail black, 
with a black or dark Lift down. his Back. Alſo the middle colours of Bay 


have often the black Liſt with black Main and Tail. And the Dark Bays 


haue almoſt always their Knees and Paſterns black, and we meet with ſeve- 
ral forts of Bays, that have their whole Limbs black from their Knees and 


Hocks downwards. The Bays that have no Liſt down their Backs, are for 


the moſt part black over — Reins, which goes off by an imperceptible 
gradation from dark to light towards the Belly and Flanks. Some of theſe 
ineline to a Brown and are more or leſs dapled. The Bay is one of the beſt 


© Colours, and Horſes of all the different kinds of Bays are commonly good, 


unleſs when accidents happen to ſpoil them while they are Colts. 

Tur true Cheſnut is generally of one colour, without any ſhade or grada- The 
tion: His Hairs are often compounded of three colours, the Root light, the C 8 
middle dark, and the Points of a pale brown, which makes an agreeable oY 


mixture, and differ from the Sorrel in this, that the mixture of the Cheſnut 


is not fo diſtinct and apparent to the Eye, eſpecially at any diſtance, becauſe 
the Hairs of the Sorrel are often of ſeveral colours intermix'd, wherein the 
red or Fox colour generally predomine. Many cheſnut Horſes have their 
Manes and Tails very near the colour of their Bodies; many of them have 
but little White about their Legs, and frequently no mark, whereas the Sor- 


rel have generally a good deal of White about their Legs and Paſterns ; ma- 


ny of the Sorrels have a large Blaze, and not a few are bald all over the 
Face, while their Manes and Tails are fandy or of a flaxen Colour. Both 
the Cheſnut and Sorrel are of degrees darker and lighter, and I have ſeen 


ſome Cheſnut FRM with Manes and Tails as light as the Sorrel, and the 
E . Hair 


66% right Shape of Horſes, 


Hair all over their Bodies approaching towards a fallow Colour, only with 
a ſort of beautiful Cheſnut ſtain. There are many good and beautiful Horſes 
both of the Cheſnut and Sorrel; but the latter when they have much White 
about their Limbs, are apt to be more faulty in their Feet, than thoſe that 
are more uniform in colour, and they are alſo apt to be more tender in con- 
ſtitution. When a cheſnut Horſe happens to be bald or party colour'd, or 
to have white Legs, which may be owing to ſome extraordinary affection in 
the Dam, or ſome improper mixture in the Breed, ſuch Horſes are not very I 
agreeable, for Cheſnuts are the leaſt tainted in their colour of any other, ang 
moſt people prefer the Cheſnut to the Sorrel, both 1 in point of beauty and 
_ goodneſs, 
The TR Brown is a colour not altogether ſo beautiful as the Bay or Cheſant, 
#092 Horſes have alſo their Degrees, ſome being light and ſome very dark. They 
have almoſt all black Manes and Tails, and often their Joints are black, tho' 
not ſo ſhining as the Bays, but ruſty. Almoſt all brown Horſes grow gra- 
dually lighter towards their Bellies and Flanks, and many are light about 
their Muzles. The moſt beautiful are thoſe that happen to be finely dapled, EC 
for the plain Brown are eſteem'd more ordinary. Many of them are coarſe, 9 
but ſtrong and ſerviceable, fit for draught, for burden, or for the wars. 1 
Bl Ack Horſes are very beautiful, eſpecially when they are of a jet ſhining 
black and well mark'd, and have not too much White. For as a great deal 
of white, eſpecially when it ſpreads round their Eyes, and a great way up 
their Legs, adds nothing to their beauty, ſo neither does it add any thing to 
their goodneſs. The Engliſh black Horſes have more white, than the black 
Horſes of any other Country, I have known many fine Spaniſh Horſes, 
ſome Arabs-and one Egyptian (the only one I ever ſaw of that Country) all 
without any white, and the Dutch and Daniſh Horſes ſeldom have much; 
tho' a Star or Blaze, and ſometimes a white Muzle, and one or more of the 
Feet tip'd with white, always looks beautiful and lively, and is no diminution. 
to the goodneſs of a Horſe, but moſt think an addition, from an opinion that 
Horſes without Mark are generally ſtubborn and ill- conditioned. Some 
black Horſes have brown Muzles, are browniſh on their Flanks and between 
their Hips. Theſe are often called black Browns, as they are not a perfect 
Black, but approach near to the colour of a tawny black Hound; ſome are. 
of a lighter colour about their Muzles, and are call'd mealy-mourh'd Horſes; 
and of this fort are the pidgeon-ey'd Horſes, which have a white Circle = 
round their Eye-Lide, and their Fundaments = white. But after all, I 1 
have found many of the Engliſh black Horſes, eſpecially of the largeſt breed, 2 
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g * not 10 hardy: as the Bays and Cheſnuts, &c. Thoſe that partake moſt of the 
Brown, are generally the ſtrongeſt 1 in Conſtitution, _ _ 
1 ä Tur Greys are {0 diverſify'd i in colour, and fo common and. well known, The 
= | that it would be a needleſs curioſity. to deſcribe them particularly. The 
dapled Greys are reckoned the beſt, and are to be found in moſt parts of the 
World. The Silver-Grey is extremely beautiful, and many of them very 
good. The Iron-Grey with light Mane and Tail have allo a gay appearance, 
but are not accounted the moiſt hardy. The light plain Grey and the Pidgeon 
] colour'd Grey, ſoon change and turn white, as all other Greys do in proceſs 
of time. The dapled Grey keeps his firſt colour the longeſt, which i is a ſign 
of ſtrength and durableneſs. Some of. them I have known pretty old before 
they have chang'd, and never ſo perfectly as not to retain ſome veſtiges of 
their native colour. The Nutmeg-Grey where the daples and other mix- 
ture participates of the Bay or Cheſnut, is not only exceeding beautiful, but 
molt of the nutmeg-coloured Horſes turn out very hardy and good. 

The Roans are a mixture of various colours, wherein the white predo- TheRoan. 
mines. Many of them turn out much better than they appear to be. Some 
are exceeding good, and thoſe that have a mixture of the Bay or Nutmeg 

colour are ſometimes tolerably handſome and beautiful. The Roans have a 
general reſemblance to each other, and yet a very great diverſity : Some are 
ſo ſtrew'd over with white, as if they were powder'd or duſted with Flour, 
and ſome as if Milk had been ſpilt all over their Buttocks. Others as if they 

were powder d with Soot or Lamp- black, and ſome as if their Faces had 
been dip'd in a bag of Soot. Many of them are good road Hor ſes and hardy, 
which has encouraged this Breed more of late than uſual; and I have ſeen 
ſome Roans from abroad that have look'd very well in Furniture. 

Tur Strawberry approaches pretty near the Roan in ſome things, but in The 
moſt reſembles the Sorrel, being often mark'd with white on his Face and Strawber- 
Legs, which we ſeldom Sores perfect without mixture on the Roan, The Ny 
bay mixture in the Strawberry is alſo of the higheſt colour, and makes him 
look as if he was tinctur'd with claret; ſome of this ſort are both handſome 

and good, but are not very common. 

Tux Fallow colour, the Dun and the Cream colour, law all one common "The 
reſemblance, and moſt of them have a Liſt down their Backs, with their! _ 
Manes and Tails black, The Mouſe Dun and Lead colour are the moſt we 
ordinary, and becauſe the Liſt down their Backs goes off with a ſoft imper= 
ceptible ſhade like what we obſerve on the back of an Eel, are from thence 
called Eel- back d; few people chuſe Dun Horſes, tho I have known Horſes 
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of this hour prove uſeful in the hands of country People. The Fallow and 


The Ale Properdes el,, *: 


Cream colour'd Horſes are many of them both good and beautiful. . Thoſe 
are generally the beſt, that befides their Manes and Taik have their Muzles 
and their Joints black or cheſnut, and their Colour a little inclin'd to cheſ- 

Tut; tho' I have known ſome with Manes and Tails of a Silver colour, not 


only extremely beautiful, but very good and uſeful, The fallow and tawny 


Duns are often ſhaded with a derket- colour, and fometimes faintly dapled, 


and look very fine in a ſet, when they happen to be well matched. 
TRE are many other colours of Horſes produced out of the great di- 


verſity that are to be met with every where, which would be endlefs and of 


no great uſe to deſcribe, as the Peach colour, Starling and Flea- bitten, &c. 


and all theſe participate more or leſs of ſome of the Colours already mention d. 


1 ſhalt only farther take notice, that ſometimes Horſes turn out very finely 


The 
Marks. 


uſe. 


ſpotted, We Ike Leopards or Tygers, ſotne like Deer, with black, red, 


yellow, or other gay Colours, and when theſe happen atfo to be comely in 


ſhape and appearance, they are generally refery'd as preſents for Princes, or 
other great Men, tho' perhaps more for their ſingularity than any foperior 


excellency in them. Others again are ſo difagreeably diverſify'd in their 


Colours, and in ſuch a remarkable manner, that no Gentleman would care 
to be ſeen upon their Backs, or even ſuffer his Servants to make uſe of them; ; 


wherefore fach are uſually condemn d to the meaneft drudgery, and no 


properties they can have, will * ſufficient to recommend them to any other 


As for Marks, I need ſay but little concerning them, after what T have f. 
ready hinted, in deſcribing the Colours. Some have reckoned Horſes to be 


lucky or unlucky, as they happen to be this or that way mark d, but I believe 


few Perſons in our times are ſo ſaperſtitious as to Me ſuch things. Others 


have been fo curious as to lay much ſtreſs upon them, and to denote all the 


good or ill qualities of a Horſe from his Marks; but as J can fay little of 
this from experience, I ſhall therefore only take notice, that a Horſe always 
looks the more beautiful for being well mark'd, and a Horſe without Marks 
has always a deadneſs in his aſpect. A Star is the moſt common of all Marks, 

and where that is wanting, it is often ſupply'd with an artificial one. When 
the White deſcends pretty broad towards the Noſe it is called a Blaze: 


When it deſcends into a fmaller line it is called a Snip; and when moſt of a 


Horſe's Face is white, he is then ſaid to be bald. All theſe Marks are beau- 


tiful when they are not to extremes; for a very large Star is not reckoned 


fo beautiful as one that 1 is of a moderate ſize, neither is' that Baldneſs that 
1 ipreads 
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Fpreads over a Horſe's whole Face and Cheeks any ways becoming. as it 
gives him the looks of an Ox, and ſuch Horſes are often plain headed. When 
the White of a Horſe's Face is divided in the middle, or any other part, or 
vrhen a Blaze or Snip runs awry to one ſide it looks ſqmewhat diſagteeable; 
-tho' perhaps it may be no diminution to a Horſe's goodneſs. Some hlack 
Horſes have their Stars or Blazes fring'd round with a mixture of black 
Hairs, which looks very well, only ſuch Horſes: (as 1 have Ohſerv d already) 
are apt ſoon to grow grey fac'd and look ald, as ate ſome of the Browns. 
But when the Bays and Sorrels have their Stars or Rlages fring'd, it ne- 
= rally with their own colour or lighter, and ſeldom has that effect. 

1 Nou as to the white Marks upon the Feet and Legs of Horſes, they uſu- 
ally corteſpond with the Marks on their Faces. Bald Horſes have generally 
a good deal of White about their Legs, and often all four are white, which 
in them is not unbecoming. Horſes with large Blazes have often all their 

four Feet white alſo. But a Horſe that has no Mark on his Face, or but a 
ſmall one, never looks well with white Legs, eſpecially when the White riſes 

above the Fetlock. On the other hand a bald Horſe, or one that has a Blaze 
without any of his Feet white, is but ill mark'd, and therefore a Horſe al- 

ways looks beſt, when there is this correſpondence and agreement in the 

— Marks; a Horſe that has his near Feet both before and behind White, and 

his off Feet without any white, .is but indifferently mark'd : The ſame where 

Ty the Marks are only on the off Feet, without any White on the near Feet. 

= Some diſlike Horſes for being travers'd or croſs mark'd, viz. the near Foot N 
before, and the off Foot behind white, or on the contrary when the off Foot . 

before, and the near Foot behind are only White. Theſe are uſually judg'd 

to be the beſt mark' d, that have only the near Foot behind White, or both 

Feet behind White, or where the near Foot before, and both the hind Feet 

are White, eſpecially when at the ſame time a Horſe has a large radiated 

Star or a ſmall Blaze on his Face, When the White about the Feet are 
indented with Black, or any other colour towards the Coronet, theſe Feet 
are thought to be generally good, and when the Coronet is ſpotted like Er- 
mine, the Mark is ſo much the better. But where a Horſe's Paſterns, Hoofs, 
and all his four Legs are White, eſpecially when the White riſes above the 

| Knees or Hocks, it looks ugly, and a Horſe thus mark d has too much of the 
Pye-bald, which are ſeldom fit for Gentlemens uſe. ; | 
Tux Feather is another kind of diſtinction which we often obſerve, eſpe- 
cially on Stone Horſes, and ſuch Geldings as have ſhort Hair, and are finely 


coated. Some are of a round Fi sure, and ſome long and narrow, in the 
ane 
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true penniform Shape, or like an Ear of Barley. The round are oſten on 


the Forehead, ſometimes on the Briſket and Shoulders, and look like Em- 


broidery. Thoſe on the Neck lye immediately under the Mane, and run 


down towards the Withers. When the Feather happens on both ſides the 


Neck the Mark is reckoned exceeding good and beautiful: Sometimes Fea- 
thers run down the fore Arms, and ſometimes on the Thigh, and run to- 


wards the Dock, and they may be obſerv d on ſeveral other parts of a Horſe. 


But wherever they happen to be, they are almoſt aways 800 of Goodneſs, 


and ſome 4 them are Auen beautiful. 
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Some Preliminaries relating to the Ausseer of a Horſe, ne- 


_ ceſſary to the 9 of his Diſeaſes. 


AVING in the firſt Part of this Treatiſe begun with the common 
Names of the external Parts of a Horſe, with other uſeful things 
relating to this Subject, I ſhall now proceed to give an account 
of his Structure and Mechaniſm, wherein I ſhall be as brief as 

pollible, having already treated the Anatomy of a Horſe at ſome length in 

my Farriers Guide. However, I intend to include as much in this place, as 


may be neceſſary to thoſe who have not time, leiſure, or opportunities to 
ſtudy the knowledge of Anatomy; and ſhall endeavour to be ſo plain and 
caſy, that even thoſe who have not had the advantages of a liberal Educa- 


tion, may be able from hence to form a tolerable good notion, both how to 


underſtand the Diſeaſes of Horſes, and the beſt manner of curing them. In 
order to which, I ſhall premiſe ſome things by way of Introduction, for the 
better underſtanding the Parts and Mechaniſm of a Horſe as they are anato- 


mically deſcribed. 
A Horſe and all other Animals are in the Embrio firſt of a ſoft contexture, 


which conſiſts of ſuch Properties as in time grows into Fleſh, Blood, and 
Bones, capable of being organiz d, and animated with proper Life. 


ALL the parts of an Animal from its firſt rudiment or beginning, is made 
up of Fibres and Threads, and retain the fame contexture in all their changes, 


- whether into Membranes. ſolid Fleſh, or into Bones, or Ligaments, which 
mult be plain to every one, that will but take the trouble of a ſuperficial i in- 


quity into ſuch things. 
THe component parts that produce all the neceſſary functions of Life, 


eonſiſt of Membranes, Muſcles, Glands or Kernels, Blood Veſſels, Lympha- 
ticks, Ligaments, Cartilages, and Bones, Horſes and other brute Creatures 


have alfo their Hair, partly for a cover to keep them warm, and partly: for 


Or niment, 


=” latroduction to . ; 
ornament, as the Hoofs anſwer to the Human Nals, and are A tefence _ | 


their Feet, 5 
Tun Membranes are thin expanded Parts reſ-rabling a tis Web, of 


which the Dura Mater that involves the Brain, is by ſome reckoned the 
principal, and to give origin to all the other Membranes of the Body. The 
Pia Matter which adheres clofe to the ſubſtance of the Brain, is alſo a 
Membrane of ſingular contrivance and uſe, All the Muſcles and Bones are 
covered with their proper Membranes, and one very remarkable double = 
Membrane like a PMaybear, involves the wht Guts, which are alſo in a 
great meaſure membranous. 
Tu Muſcles are fleſhy Bodies, which may be eaſily ſeparated one from 
another, being each ſkinned over with a proper Membrane, with their ex- 
tremities more or leſs tendinous ard ſinewy, and are fo commodiouſly placed 
by their Origins and Inſertions, as to move each reſpective part to which 
1 they belong, and alſo to act in confert one with another in all the various 
motions of the Body. 
Tix Blood-Vefftls conſiſting of Veins and Arteries, are thoſe Conduits or 


Pipes, by which the Blood is carry'd froth the Heart to all parts of the Body 
for its nouriſhment and fupport : The Arteries convey it to 5 the Extremi- 
ries, and the Veins return it from the Extremities to the Heart, from whence 
it is detached back again into all parts, and returned by the Veins in a con- 


tinued courſe of Circulation. 


Tur Lymphatick Veſſels carry a lymph or pure Water ſeparated by the 
Lymphatick Glands, which Is mixed with the Blood to preſerve i it thin and 


fluid. 
Tux Nerves are mal white Chords or Threads detach'd from the Brain 
and Pith of the Back into all parts of the Body, and are the chief Infiruments 
of Senſe and Motion. 
THe Glands or Kernels are made up of v eſſels ſo exquiſitely fine and ſmall, 
that in many of them they are imperceptible to the naked Eye, for the moſt 
part rolled up together like a Clue, and are judged to be the terminations 
and endings of Veins and Arteries, whereby ſome Juices are ſtrained to ſuch 
_ tranſparency and fineneſs as fits them to be reunited with the Blood; others 
only ſeparate excrementitious Matter. | 
Tu Ligaments being of a middle nature, between a Sinew and a Grifile, | 
are chiefly of uſe to tye the Joints together, ſo as to preſerve and keep them 2 
in their proper place, without impeding any of their neceſſary Motions, = 
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Anatomy ot a Horſe. 


A Grifle or Cartilage is more compact and ſolid than a Ligament, but 


not ſo hard and brittle as a Bone, Where the Cartilages are thin and pointed, 
as the ſhort Ribs, &c. they are endow'd with a ſpring or elaſticity, by 
which they cannot be ſo eaſily broke as if they were of a harder conſiſtence. 


They are alſo of uſe to cover the ends of the Bones to preſerve. them from 


wearing, and to facilitate their Motions. 


Tue Bones are the hardeſt of all the parts of an animal Body : They are 


inſenſible of Pain, as are alſo the Ligaments and Cartilages, except when they 
turn carious by inveterate or long continued Diſeaſes: They are the chief 
ſupporters of the whole animal Fabrick, to which they alſo give Shape, and 


are like Levers for the Muſcles to play upon, being united together by many 


Junctures for the conveniency of Motion. I ſhall therefore begin with a 


ſhort Deſcription of the Bones, and one. to the other Parts in 1 their pro- 


15 Order. 


8 


Of the Bones of a Horſe, with the Ligaments and Cartilages. 


*HE firſt that naturally offer to be deſcrib'd are the Bones of the Head, 


which, including thoſe peculiar to the Skull, and thoſe that are common 


to it and the upper Jaw, are reckoned ſeventeen in number. But I ſhall 


chiefly take notice of thoſe that are the moſt obſervable and plain to be 
The Head has firſt of all the frontal or forchead Bone which makes 
the Brow, and in Colts and almoſt all other young Animals, is divided by a 
Seam down the middle, which in time totally wears out : The two fide 
Bones called the Parictal or Walls, are divided by a Seam which reaches 

along the middle of the Head from the Forehead to the Occipital or Noll 
Bone : Theſe are ſmall in a Horſe in proportion to what they are in Man, 


becauſe the greateſt bulk of a Horſe's Head lies forward. All the Bones of 
the Head are join'd together by Sutures or Seams indented into each other, 
which is the only way by which the Bones of that Figure could be united, 
ſo as to anſwer all the Functions of the Head and Brain. Beſides theſe prin- 


cipal Bones are the temporal Bones, which are not indented as the other, 


but are join'd to each fide by appoſition, and are fixed by a gummy cement 


to the circumambient Bones of the Head. They are thick and very hard 
in their middle and lower part, but grow thinner eſpecially round their oY 


per Edges. The Bones common to the Head and upper Jaw, are the wedge 


Bone, | 
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Of the Bones. 
Bone, the yoke- like Bone, and the Os Cribriforme or fieve-like Bone. The 


other eight that make up the number ſeventeen belong to the Ear, which 
form the Organs of hearing, and lie within the temporal Bones, vir. four 


on each fide. 
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THERE are ſeveral Blood-Veſſels that "mm their Paſſ: ge thro” the Seams 
of the Skull, by which the Blood has its egreſs and regreſs from the Brain to 
the external parts of the Head, and from thence back to the Brain : And 
beſides the Veſſels that paſs thro' the Sutures, there are Holes and Perforations 
in divers parts of the Skull, for others that are ſpread both externally and 
internally upon the Head and Brain, and particularly five very diſtinct ones 
in the Occiput or Noll Bone, beſides its great perforation towards its bottom, 
by which the ſpinal Marrow or Pith paſſes downwards thro' the Bones of 
the Back. There are alſo many Holes thro' the Os Cribriferme towards the 
Noſe and the larger EmunQories, for the Paſſage of ſeveral Nerves and 
Blood-Veſſels, with others towards the Eyes and Ears. | 

O the inſide of the Bones of the Skull, are ſeveral Sinus's or Impreſſions 
and Furrows made by the larger Veſſels of the Dura Mater, or uppermoſt 
Membrane of the Brain, which Veſſels form theſe. Lodgments! in the Fætus 

be fore the Skull acquires its hardneſs by which theſe Veſſels are afterwards 
preferv'd from external Injuries, The infide of the Skull is alſo in many 
die places full of unevenneſs, made by the form of the cortical part of the 
Brain, whereby we may eaſily perceive that the Skull or CG anium is a pro- 
per Helmet or Defence for the Brain, and likewiſe that the Brain muſt have 
its perfect Form prior to the Skull, Which at firſt is itſelf but a Membrane 
like a Big, and becomes bony by degrees; for if the Bones, eſpecially thoſe 
of the Head, were to grow hard before the Birth, it would be difficult for 
any Creature to be brought forth without manifeſt danger. 
yo may alſo be obſerved with reſpect to the accretion and growth of the 

Bones of the Skull, that they begin always to turn bony towards their mid- 
dle or moſt protuberating part, and fo dilate their hardneſs by degrees to the 
Edges, where they are join'd and indented into one another, which kind of 
Mechaniſm prevents many accidents to which all young Animals are expoſed, 
But afterwards the Bones of a Horſe's Head grow ſo extremely hard, that no 
head Saw is able to part them afunder, unleſs it be contrived much ſtronger 
than thoſe commonly uſed by Anatomiſts. The Meditullium, or middle 
ſubſtance between the two Plates of the Skull, is ſcarce to be found in adult 
or full ag'd Horſes, but both its Tablatures ſeem to be united into one, ex- 
cept over the Eyes, on the lower part of the frontal Bone, or on the inſide 
where there are large Sinus's or Furrows, by which means a Horſe 8 Head 


. 
875 


Of the Bones. 


is well fenced againſt Blows and other accidents: But towards the Noſe the 


Bones are more ſpungy, and made up of ſeveral Cartilages which ate very 
tender and ſenſible; and we often obſerve brutiſh People in their paſſion beat 


their Horſes over the Noſe, as the ſureſt way to gratify their revenge, when 


they happen to be dull or obſtinate. 
Tux wedge-like Bone, or the Cuniſorme, as the Anatomiſts call it, is join'd 


before to the frontal or forehead Bone, and behind to the lower part of the 


occipital or noll Bone, and ſo makes the bottom or baſis of the Skull like a 
wedge between it and the upper Jaw.. It has ſeveral Holes or Perforations 


which give paſſage to the Carotide Artery and Jugular Vein, the principal 
Blood-Veſlels belonging to the Head. The Os Cribriforme or fieve-like Bone 
already mentioned, gives a paſſage to ſeveral Blood-Veſlels and Nerves, ſome 


to the Noſe, ſome to the Eyes, and ſome to the Ears, and contribute to the 
Senſes of ſeeing, hearing, and ſmelling, and alſo divides the Nolirils, ard his 
ſeveral cavities filled with ſpongy Fleſh. 15 


THE upper Jaw Bone is join'd to theſe, and has a little Proceſs that paſT.: = 


to the lower part of the Orbit of the Eye, which forms part of that Orbit. 
The Cheek Bone, which is alſo part of the upper Jaw, has a very large ſinus 


or hollow below the Eye, on each fide, which in a Horſe is divided by four 


bony Partitions that open into the Noſe; there is alſo a little Hole on each 
fide, thro' each of which an excretory duct or little Pipe paſſes, to carry off 


the ſuperfluous Moiſture from the Kernels or Glands on the inner corners 
of the Eyes, and when theſe are ſtop'd the Kernels grow ſpungy, are ſoak'd 
with Moiſture, and breed the Diſtemper called the Haw. On the lower 
part are the Alveoli or Sockets for the teeth, which, including the Tuſhes, 


are twenty in number, viz. ſix fore Teeth and twelve double Teeth back- 
wards called the Grinders, viz. fix on each ſide. 

Tas lower jaw differs from the upper in that it is moveable, hens: joined 
and articulated into the Sinus's of the lower part of the temporal Bone. In 


young Animals it is divided between the Fore-Teeth ſo as the Bones may be 


eaſily parted aſunder. On its lower Edge it is round and ſmooth, and hol- 
low within, containing ſeveral Cells filled with a medullary Subſtance or 
Marrow. Thro' it are ſeveral Holes, and under the Teeth Sinus's for the 


_ paſſage of Nerves and Blood-Veſſels. The middle or flat part is more ſolid, 
and along the inward Edge are the Alveoli or Sockets for the Teeth, which 


are the ſame as in the upper Jaw, 7s. ſix forward, two Tuſhes, and fix ou 
each fide backward, making in all-above and below forty in number. 


_ Taz Bone of the Tongue called the Os Hyoides, from the Bb 
it has to the Greek Letter v n ion, 1 its proper Muſcles, which take their 


2 riſe 


36 8 125 of the Bones, 
riſe or are inſerted into i, beſides others that go to the Patate any fave, 
| or Head of the Windpipe, which alſo have their. Origins from this Bone. 5 
2 Tux Vertebræ or Rack Bones come next to be deſcribed; the Neck has 4 
or Rack ſeven Vertebræ, the Back feventeen ; the Loins have ſeven, "the Sau ſix, 3 
: Bones. and the Rump or Tail eighteen. 4 
The Tur Vertebræ of the Neck have their Spines round and ſmooth, with a 2 
1 phollowneſs between them on each ſide for the Muſcles and Ligaments which B 


Neck, fill up their Cavities ; the uppermoſt has a Proceſs that is received by the F 
N ſecond, upon which the Head turns from ſide to ſide like a Door upon its | | 
Hinges, and yet is ſo fixed to the Head by Muſcles and Ligaments, that it E. 
cannot go beyond its Limits. The ſeventeen Vertebre « or Joints of the Back Y 
are d fferent from thoſe of the Neck, having their Spines very high, eſpeci- 7 
ally on the Withers which riſe archwiſe, and are like a Paliſade or Rail. 
Theſe Spines are pretty ſolid in the middle, and of a contexture like the Ribs, 
only that their Tops are broad, ſoft and ſpungy, covered with a very ſmooth 
and ſtrong Ligament to keep t them united, and preſerve the Back from be- 
ing bruiſed, Below and beyond the Withers, and along the Seat the Spines 
are ſhorter and of equal height, till they approach towards the Loins where 
they riſe higher, eſpecially they are very conſpicuous in roch-back'd Horſes, 1 
but behind they are more level as they deſcend towards the Rump. Every 1 
one of theſe Bones, from the firſt 8 746 of the Neck to the laſt of the 1 
Loins, has a large Perforation for the Pith of the Back, which deſcends from 
the Brain, and paſſes downwards to the Rump, where it ends. The Bones 
of the T ail are eighteen in number: They have no Pith within them as 
thoſe above deſerib d, and therefore are not perforated, but are without any 
Bore: They are ſoft and ſpungy, and more looſely joined together with 
very ſoft yielding Cartilages, fo that they may be cafily ſeparated and cur- 
ta'il'd in any part without danger; they are alſo the better fitted to Motion, 
wherein the Tail anſwers all the Motions of a Horſe. They are large to- 
wards the Rump and ſhort, but grow gradually ſmaller and longer tl they 
end in a Point. 
The Tux Collar Bones are two in number in the ſhape al an Italick /, vis, 
ray one on each fide; by one End they are united to the uppermoſt Rack Bones, 
and by the other to the upper part of the Sternon or Breaſt Bone, by little 
Heads which enter into the Cavities of theſe Bones ; ; whereas thoſs i in Men 
are joined to the Shoulder, and aſſiſt in its Motion by a particular Mecha- 
' niſm, which I need not here deſcribe, but in a Horſe they are of uſe to ſup- 


port the Shoulder Blades, and keep them from Hliding forwards, 


Tux 
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Tn Ribs, in all thirty-four in number, are diſtinguiſhed by the true and The Ribs. 
falſe. The true are the uppermoſt nine on each ſide, which are alſo join'd = 
to the Rack Bones of the Back, and to the Breaſt Bone incompaſſing the 
whole upper Cavity. The Breaſt Bone in a Horſe, and many other Quadru- 
peds, is ſhap'd ſomewhat like the Bottom of a Ship. It is at fu ſt ſpungy, 
but in time grows pretty hard, and has along its two Sides cartilaginous 
Dents or Impreſſions, where it receives the Ends of the true Ribs. T he Part 
which reaches towards the Pit of the Stomach, is called the Cartilago Enſi- 
formis, or Sword-like Cartilage, having a Point reſembling that of a Sword. 
The falſe Ribs are in number eight on each ſide: They are not fo ſtrong 
and rigid as the true Ribs, and grow ſhorter as they approach towards the 
Loins, leaving an Opening for. the Stomach and Belly, The Shape of a 
Horſe's Belly depends much upon the Length or Shortneſs of theſe Ribs; for 
the larger they are in compaſs, a Horſe looks the more round, and when 
they are very ſhort, ſuch Horſes can never carry a good Belly. All the Ribs 
are thick and ſtrong towards the Back, but towards the Briſket and Belly 
they are thin and flat; whereby they are endowed with a kind of Spring, 
which enables them to dilate and contract in Reſpiration, and when they 
are well proportion'd, add conſiderably to the goodneſs of a Horſe's Wind, 
All the Ribs on their inſide are exquiſitly ſmooth, and covered with a2 
Membrane reſembling the fineſt Satin, that the Heart, Lungs and other 


Viſcera, may not be hurt by their hardneſs. 


2 os 


Tux Shoulder Blade Bone lies like a Shield from below the Withers, to The 
the point of the Os Hameri or Shoulder Bone, which Bone turns backwards Solder 
to the Elbow forming an Angle. The Blade has a high Spine or Ride; 5 
along its middle on the outſide, and is joined to the Ribs by its Muſcles, 
which have very ſtrong Tendons. The lower end has a ſlender Cavity 
which receives the round head of the Shoulder Bone, and becauſe of its 
ſhallowneſs is invironed with a very tough catilaginous Subſtance, and cover- 
ed over with a broad and very ſtrong Ligament like a Purſe, which not only 
prevents the round Head of the Shoulder Bone from flipping out, but gives 
the Shoulder an eaſy play, and adapts it all to its neceſſary Motions. 
1 THz Shoulder Bone in a Horſe, and moſt Quadrupeds, is very ſhort from The ©: 
E the Shoulder to the Elbow, where it is joined to the Cubit or Fore Leg by 8 of 
| ſtrong Ligaments, It has at its lower end two Proceſſes, and on the hinder and Rove. 
upper part of the Leg Bone is a high thin Proceſs, which enters between 
theſe two Proceſfes, and makes the Elbow Joint ; and the high thin Proceſs 
forms the Point of the Elbow, and as it riſes higher than the Articulation of 
the Joint, prevents the Leg turning backwards by a counter Motion. 
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The Leg Tas Leg Bone! is joined at he 3 to the Shank, which Bones receive, 
Bone, = 
i and are received into one another: This Joint has two ranges of little Bones 
3 . within the bending of the Knee, viz. three in the firſt Range, and four in 
Paſterne, the ſecond, which not only ſtrengthen that Joint, which could have no ſta- 
dility without them, but render its Motions (which conſiſt only of bending 
and extenſion) more ſafe and eaſy : Theſe are knit together by W 
that are partly tendinous and partly cartilaginous. | 
Tux Shank is that Bone which reaches from the Knee to the great Paſ- 
tern, It is compoſed of three Bones, one large, the other two reſemble 
Bodkins, being thick and roundiſh upwards, but ſmall downwards. The 
great Paſtern has three ſmall Proceſſes, which are received into three Cavi- 
ties of the Shank Bone, and two Cavities which receive two Proceſſes of the 
ſame Bone, and has two ſmall triangular Bones faſtened to its back part, 
which form the Fetlock, and are alſo like a Stay to preſerve the Joint from 
falſe Motions, which would very much ſtrain the Ligaments. The little 
Paſtern is joined to the great Paſtern in ſo curious a manner, that to the Eye 
both ſeem to be but one. By this Juncture the Paſterns yield and give way, 
when a Horſe is preſſed with a great weight upon his Back, which otherwiſe 
by their poſition would be apt to break. The lower end of the lefler Paſtern 
1s articulated, and Join'd to the Coffin Bone by two Heads, and to the upper 
or greater Paſtern in the ſame manner as it is received into the Coffin Bone. 
Tas Coffin Bone is that which lies within the Hoof as in a Coffin; it is 
round upwards where it receives the little Paſtern, but grows broader and 
thinner towards its Bottom; it is of a porous open contexture like a piece of 
| loaf Sugar, and js eaſily pierced, and often wounded when Horſes happen 
to take up Nails, or other ſharp things in the Streets, to which accidents 
they are often liable, and are more _ cur r'd than if that Bone was hard 
and ſolid. 15 
Bones of TIE Bones of the hind Parts of a Horſe, are the Of Innominata, divided 
=” into the Hip, Haunch, and Share Bones. The firſt is the Os Ilium, ſo called 
fiom the Gut Ilium that lies under it. The ſecond is the Pubis, which 
makes a ſmall Arch at the extremity of the lower Belly, thro' which the 
Yard paſſes, at the entrance of which is the Neck of the Bladder. The 
third 1s 7 the T/chium or Coxendix, and has on each fide a large round 
Cavity, which receive the round Heads of the Thigh Boues. Theſe Bones 
a e joined cn their Back or upper part, to the Os Sacrum, by Cartilages or 
G:iſtles, which in time grow ſo hard, that they can ſcarce be ſeparated. 
The Os S.crum is the Bone that lies under the Crupper next the Rump, 


wh ch wich the Offa Innominata form the Pelviz or Baſon. It is alſo joined 


7 | | : to 


2 


Aſperities for the inſertion of the Muſcles of the Thigh, and on its inſide 


AR —-— ' 9 
to the loweſt Rack Bone of the Loins, and with the uppermoſt Bore of the 


Rump. 


Tas, Thigh Bone reaches from the Hip to the Stifle. Its upper Head 


js round and ſomewhat longiſh, that it may the better fill up the Aſcetabu- - 
lum, or Cup of the Hip Bone, and as it turns backwards and forwards with- 


in this Cup or Cavity, upon the alternate motions of a Horſe's Leg, it is 
therefore in common phraſe called the Whirl-Bone, The lower end of The 
this Bone has two Proceſſes like a Pully, between which is a large ſpace gone. 
that receives the Protuberance of the Leg Bone, which is the Bone that 
reaches from the Stiffle to the Hock; there is a middle ſpace pretty large 


and deep between theſe two Bones, where they join, that receives the under 


fide of the Stife Bone, which is the Knee-Pan of a Horſe, _ . 


Tux Stiffle-Bone or Knee-Pan, is prominent on the outſide with ſome hg 


curv'd and ſmooth, exactly anſwering to fill up the Space between the two 
Bones above deſcribed, It is kept in its place by a ſtrong Ligament, that 


riſes from the upper end of the Bone of the Leg, and is inſerted into its lower 
end below its middle, and by the Tendons of the Muſcles of the Thigh, 


which are inſerted into its upper end, and by a broad, ſtrong ligamentous 
Subſtance, which is expanded all over it, ſo that it cannot be eaſily diſlocated 


with the moſt violent Force, neither can it be ſo readily fractur'das a Man's 


Knee-Pan, becauſe of its convexity, It is very ſtrong and ſolid, like a piece 
of Flint, has no cavity within it, and but very little porous, which renders it 
the more fit for all the motions of the Leg. 3 
Tu ſmall Bones of the Hock, are in number the ſame with thoſe of the 
Knee, v2. three in the firſt Range, and four in the ſecond ; they are alſo 
articulated with the Inſtep, as thoſe in the Knee are with the Shank : They 


ate extremely ſmooth, ſo as to facilitate the motion of the Joint, and preſer ve 
a Horſe's Legs from doubling under him when he is put upon his Haunches, 


and give a kind of ſpring in vaulting, leaping, or any other forcible action of 
the hind Legs. . ; TK 3 
Tu Inſtep is made of three Bones, which are ſo cloſely united, that they 
ſeem to be but one, and cannot be eafily ſeparated, much in the fame man- 
ner as the Shank Bone already deſcribed. The Paſterns and Coffin Bone, 


agree alſo in every reſpect with thoſe of the fore Feet. 


THe Hoots are a bundle of Huſks, which cover the Papil'æ pyarmidalcs 
of the Skin, on the extremities of the Feet, which dry, harden, and lie cloſe 
one upon another, They are without Senſe, that they may endure trave!- 
ling among Stones, and in rough Ways, and like the Nails of Men are con- 

tinually 


of the Bones. 


tioually growing, by which means they may be pair'd or cut, as often ag 
they require it. They adhere pretty cloſe to the Foot, and are faſtened to 
the Coffin Bone by a Ligament that proceeds from their Root, and ſur- 
rounds it below the Coronet like a piece of Tape, which alſo unites it to the 


Coronet. Underneath the Hoofs are many Twigs of Nerves, Tendons, and 


Muſcles, which take their courſe to the bottom of the Foot, and make that 
flcſhy ſubſtance that lies between the Sole and the Coffin Bone. 

I ſhall conclude this ſhort Diſcourſe of the Bones with obſerving, that all 
the long Bones, ſuch as the Shoulder and Thigh Bones, the Bones of the 
Leg, of the Shank and Inſtep, are hollow along their middle, and contain a 
medullary ſubſtance or marrow, which ſerves inſtead of oil, to keep them 
from growing too hard and brittle. Towards their extremities, that is at both 
ends, they are not perforated, but their ſubſtance is porous, and their inter- 


ſtices, when cut, are bloody, eſpecially in young animals, which is a great 


means to prevent their being broke very near the joints, which would almoſt 
always intail incurable lameneſs. Over each end they have an Epipheſis, or 
cap, covered with a Cartilage or Griſtle, to make their action glib and eaſy, 
and are inſenſible, that their motions may induce no pain. The larger joints, | 


ſuch as the Shoulder, the Hip, and the Stiffle, have not only very ſtrong li- 


gaments, of various contrivance, to keep them i in their place, as has been 


obſerved, but have Glands or Kernels that ſeparate an oily matter, which 


continually preſerves them moiſt, otherwiſe they would ſoon grow dry, and 
wear with their frequent friction one upon another. All the Bones have holes 


or perforations more or leſs, for the paſſage of Nerves and Blood-veſſels; and 


in ſeveral places, beſides their common Proceſſes and Protuberances, little aſ- 


peri-ics and roughneſſes, for the origin and inſertion of Muſcles, which are ſo 
ſituated, as not only to add the greateſt beauty, but are the moſt ſubſervient 


to their various motions, and all their other appointments. 
WHERE ro motion, or but little motion, is intended, the Jundures are 


more compact, as in the Bones of the Head, the Rack-bones of the Back 


and Loins, the Os Sa acrum, and Bones of | the Hips; | and yet all theſe Junc- 


tures are uſeful and neceſſary, and contrived with great wiſdom ; for by the 
Seams or Sutures of the Head, no fiſſure or cleft can run quite acroſs, but 
muſt terminate at one of theſe. The Vertebræ, or Joints of the Neck, hav- 


ing no ſharp Spines, but being ſomewhat in reſemblance of a Chain, are al- 
together fitted to give a beautiful turn to the Neck, and to all the neceſſary 


motions of the Head, The Vertebræ, or Rack- bones of the Back, are a'fo 


fo joined with yielding Cartilages, as endues them with ſuch a property as 


We obſerve 1 in green ſap! ings, Which enablcs them to correſpond with all the 
other 


Of the Muſcles. 


other animal motions, and, at the ſame time, are ſo confined by their Spines 


and Proceſſes, and by antagoniſt Muſcles, that they cannot be diſtorted be- 
yond their proper limits, without great violence and yet if theſe were alto- 
gether without motion, the whole body muſt alſo, in a great meaſure, be im- 
moveable. On the contrary, the Bones of the Hips, with the Os Sacrum, 
are joined in ſo compact a manner, as ſhews them to have no very great ca- 


pacity of motion in themſelves, but are ſo placed as to give the greater cer- 


tainty to the motions of the Hind-legs; and the compactneſs of the Rack- 


bones between the Shoulders and the height of their Spines, has the ſame 
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effect on the Fore-legs ; ſo that there is nothing wanting in the mechaniſm f 


the Bones, to render all the actions of a Horſe compleat and perfect. 
Of the MUSCLES. 


＋ HE Muſcles are the inſtruments of motion, and it is by them that all 
the motions of every animal body are performed. They are of ſe- 
veral kinds; ſome are long and round, as moſt of thoſe that move the 


Limbs, and are broader and flatter at their origins than their inſertions, where 
they run out in ſhape of a ſmall cord, and form thoſe ſtrong Sinews that 


are inſerted into the Hocks and Paſterns. They are made up of ſeveral 


bundles of fibres or threads, and all the Muſcles of this kind are rectilineal, 


having their fleſhy fibres on their outſide gradually ſhorter than thoſe in the 
middle, which not only makes them ſtronger at their inſertions, but this 
contrivance prevents the Limbs being fleſhy, which, by any other mecha- 


niſm, would happen upon every change or alteration in the Blood, and would 


very much weaken and debilitate thoſe parts, as we ſee in many inſtances, 


where the Muſcles of the lower Limbs happen to be fleſhy near their inſer- 
tions. ; 1 Sa 


— 


their great length, are tendinous in ſeveral parts acroſs their middle; others 


are tendinous lengthways, and their Fibres run off on each ſide like a feather, 
and are therefore called penniform Muſcles. Some have both their direc- 
tions oblique, as the oblique aſcending and deſcending Muſcles of the Lower 


6 . 


MANY of the other Muſcles are more or leſs flat in their middle. and their 
origins and inſertions are alſo flattiſh, Some of theſe are long and narrow, 
as the ſtraight Muſcles of the Belly, which, becauſe of their thinneſs and 
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Belly. 17 hey a are alſo of different ſhapes, according to their different uſed, 
and the parts where they are ſituated, ſome being triangular, ſome pyrami- 
dal, ſome indented or toothed like a ſaw, and ſome are round and anular 
like a ring, as the Sphinctre Muſcles that open and ſhut the Fundament and 
Neck of the Bladder ; the laſt of which is more diſtinct in Horſes, and ſome 
other Jarge animals, than in the human body. 

Now as to the particular ſtructure and mechaniſm of the Muſcles, it may 
be obſerved, that they are all exactly ſuited to the parts they are to move. 
Where the motions are not ſtrong, but quick, the Muſcles are ſlender, or 
ſhort, and ſometimes both. Where the motions are ſtrong, the Muſcles ; are 
not only ſtrong likewiſe, but are ſometimes of great length ; being derived 

from parts at a diſtance from their inſertions, as ſome of the Muſcles of the 
Shoulder, Neck, and Limbs; and where they are to ſupport or move any 
great weight by a ſlower motion, their Tendons and finewy parts areextremely 
ſtrong and firm, and are made up of the Tendons of ſeveral Muſcles united 
together in one; as ſome of thoſe belonging to the Legs, Paſterns, and 
Hocks, which are actuated by the force of ſeveral Muſcles joined together 
towards their inſertions. In parts where there is the greateſt variety of mo- 
tions, the Muſcles are the moſt numerous; and where the motions are few, 
the Muſcles are alſo few in number. 
 _HavinG premiſed theſe things in general concerning the Muſcles, I ſhall 
nov proceed ſo far into particulars, that thoſe who peruſe the enſuing part 
of this Treatiſe, may have the better notion of thoſe * where the 


Muſcles are principally affected. 
The Mut: THERE are a great number of motions peculiar to the parts . to 
cles of the the Head and Neck, which are therefore ſupplied with abundance of Muſ- 


Neck — cles. The Eyelids have no leſs than three pair of Muſcles, and the Eyes 
their eve- ſeyen. One pair of the Muſcles of the Eyelids opens, and two ſhut them. 


ral mo- | s þ . . | | 
tions. The one that opens is peculiar to the Eyelid only; whereas the other two are 


ite inſerted into both, to bring them together, and to ſhut the Eye; and all of 


Eyelids. 
8 them riſe from the edge of the hole in the bottom of the Orbit, through 


which the optic k Nerve paſſes to the Eye. The Muſcles of the Forehead 
alſo act by conſent, in opening and ſhutting the Eyelids; and their Action 
is moſt perceivable, when a Horſe, or any other creature, is brought out of 


Of che a dark place into a ſtrong light. But the Eye having a variety of motions, 


Fre. its Muſcles are more numerous, to move it upwards, downwards, and ſide- 
ways, and to roll it about. Horſes, and almoſt all Quadrupeds have one 
peculiar to them, which is not to be found in men; and is therefore called 


Septimus Brulorum. It is ar and fleſhy, ESE into the hinder part of 
the 
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3 Of the Muſeles. 
the Cornea, and not only aſſiſts in the tonick motion of the Eye, when all 
the Muſcles of the Eye act in concert together; but it is neceſſary to keep 
the Eye ſuſpended in creatures that feed with their heads downwards, leſt, 
by their continual and ſtedſaſt looking towards the ground, the other Muſcles 


ſhould be weakened, and the Eyes, by that means, project too far outwards, 


which would be apt to impair the ſight, if not to intail blindneſs. | 
Tux Noſe has four pair of Muſcles, that widen and contract the Noſtrils, The al 

which ariſe from the upper Jaw, and from under the Eyes, and are all of q the 

them inſerted into the Griſtles of the Noſtrils, and part of the upper Lip. 

The action of the Muſcles of the Noſe is moſt perceivable, when Horſes are 

extremely heated with Exerciſe, in broken-winded Horſes, and in all kinds 


of Fevers, where the Noftrils open and ſhut more or leſs, in proportion as a 


| Horſe happens to be more or leſs opprefſed with his diſtemper ; and as ſome 
of the Muſcles of the Lips act alſo in concert with thoſe of the Noſe, there- 


fore, in very extreme caſes, the upper lip is alſo drawn upwards in all the 


workings of the Noſtrils. 


"Tux Lips have five pair that are proper, and two common to the Mouth Of the 


and Cheeks; ſome of which compoſe the fleſhy part of the Cheeks. The 8 


chief uſe of theſe Muſcles is to enable a Horſe to gather in his Provender ; 
and one pair, particularly, draw the upper lip directly upwards ; which ac- 
tion is plainly viſible, when a Horſe ſmells at dung, piſs, or any thing that has 


a pungent ſcent. There is another remarkable Muſcle belonging to the Lips, 


which aſſiſts in all the motions of the Jaw; and as it requires more force in 
its action, ſo it takes its origin partly from one of the Vertebræ of the Neck, 
and partly from the Shoulder-blade, Breaſt-bone, and Collar-bone, and is in- 
ſerted into the Chin, Lips, and lower part of the Noſe. The reſt, by which 


all the peculiar motions of the Lips are performed, ariſe only from ſeveral 
parts of the vpper and lower Jaw, and are inſerted into the orbicular Muſcle, 
which, like a Sphincter, ſurrounds the Lips at their Extremity. | 


Tux upper Jaw being of itſelf incapable of motion, therefore all the Muſ- Of the 
cles that ſerve to open and ſhut the Mouth, belong properly to the lower J. 


Jaw ; the chief of which are the Temporal Muſcles, which make up the 


fleſhy part of the Temples, and the Muſcle already mentioned, that riſcs 


from the Neck, Shoulders and Breaſt ; which being inſerted into the Chin 
and upper Lip, has a conſiderable ſhare in pulling down the Jaw, ſo as to 


open the Mouth, as the Temporal Muſcles have the chief ſhare in pulling it 


vp, and ſhutting the Mouth, There are others that move the Jaws ſeveral 


ways in chewing, and are therefore called the Maſleters ; beſides theſe, one 


Pair thruſt the Jaw forwards, and another pull it backwards, 
G 2 1 Tur 
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The Tongue is Itſelf a muſcular ſubſtance, made up of Fibres variouſly 
combined together, and in ſuch a manner as may beſt ſuit and correſpond 
with all its different motions. The Tongue has five pair of Muſcles that are 
proper to it alone, and two pair that are common to it, and the Bone called 
the Os Hyoides, which I ſhall not here particularly deſcribe; becauſe wounds, 
cankers, or other accidents in the Tongues of Horſes, are, for the moſt part, 
eaſily cured, when proper applications are made uſe of: I ſhall therefore 
only take notice, that ſome of theſe Muſcles riſe from the lower Jaw, or the 
above-mentioned Bone; and ſame that rife from this Bone, have their inſer- 
tions into the apertures of the lower Jaw-bone. One pair, that pull the 
Tongue backwards, ariſe from the Temporal Bones, and are inſerted into 
the Sides of the Tongue; and another pair from the lower Jaw, near the 
furthermoſt grinding Teeth, and are inſerted into the Ligament or Bridle of 
by which means they are ſuited to all its various motions. The 
Muſcles common to the Tongue and Os Hyoides, act chiefly in concert with 
the others, and give the Tongue ſuch motions as forward the Aliment into 
the Gullet, when it is . chewed, and prepared to paſs into the Sto- 
mach. 

TE Larynx, or head of the Windpipe, 1 ſix pair of Muſcles, that help 
to open and ſhut its Valves, as the air paſſes and repaſſes from the Lungs, be- 
ſides one ſingle Muſcle which defends the enterance of the Windpipe from 


duſt, or any other hurtful matter entering into it, by drawing both ſides of 


the ewer like Griſtle together. The Epiglottis, which principally opens and 
ſhats the Windpipe, being itſelf like a Spring, has therefore its Muſcles ex- 

ceding ſmall, except in ſuch Animals as chew the cud, Theſe Muſcles are 
all more cr leſs liable to be affected with violent Colds, that inflame the 
Lungs, and cauſe that ſoreneſs of the Throat that is obſervable in ſome 
Ho: ſes, that hinders them from drinking, and ſwallowing down their food. 

TE Pharynx, or head of the Gullet, has alſo its Muſcles, which are often 
Their office is chiefly to widen and contract the upper 
Oriſice of the Gullet. Another Muſcle ſerves inſtead of a. SPhincter, to purſe 
it up after feeding. 

Tur Muſcles of the Ears in Horſes are very diſtin and perfect, and may 


cles of the ” eaſily traced from their origins to their inſertions; but in Men they are 
very. ſmall, becauſe the Ears of Men have but little capacity of motion; 
whereas Brute Creatures, being without hands, make uſe of their Ears to 
drive away flies, and other things that would be offenſive to them. The mo- 
tion of the Ears is alſo neceſſary to Brute Creatures, for the reception of 
Sounds, eſpecially to Horles that are to be directed | by the voice of their 

| Riders 


Ears. 
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Riders or Keepers, and to avoid dangers ; and therefore we may always per- 
ceive ſomewhat of the intentions of a Hotſe by the motion of his ears. When 


a Horſe ſees any remarkable object before him, he pricks up his Ears, and 


points them forwards, with an intention to hear, eſpecially when the Object 


is attended with any noiſe ; and when the noiſe or ſound comes on one fide, he 
turns his Ears that way to take the ſound ; and when the noiſe is behind 
him, he lays his Ears backwards; which is moſt obſervable in hot or fearful 
Horſes; for ſome ſteddy old Horſes, and thoſe of the greateſt courage, take 
but little notice of any object that they ſee, or any noiſe they hear, unleſs. it 


come ſo near as to give them ſome diſturbance. 
Tux Ear is properly diſtinguiſhed by the outward and inward. The out- 


ward Ear has four Muſcles. The firſt. lifts the Ear up, and points it for- 


wards. The ſecond pulls the Ear backwards. The third draws the Ear for- 


ward, and points it downward ; and theſe act together, and move both Ears, 


when a Horſe looks ſtedfaſtly to any thing that lies on the ground. The fourth 
aſſiſts the ſecond, and pulls the Ear backward and downward towards the 


Nl. | 
When a Horſe i is wanting in a quick and ſprightly motion of his Ears, it is 


in a great meaſure owing to the weakneſs of theſe Muſcles ; for this defect is 
always more or leſs manifeſt in thoſe that have their Ears uncommonly large 


and thick, where perhaps the Muſcles are not ſufficiently proportioned to the 
weight they are to move; and theſe Horſes are commonly * moſt dull and 
fluggiſn. 
As to the internal Far, it has two Muſcles that move the Drum and Ham- 
mer, which are the chief Organs of Hearing, the Sounds being collected in the 
external Ear, and conveyed from thence into the internal. The firſt of theſe * 


Muſcles move the Drum upwards, The other riſes from the Wedge-bone, 


and has two ſmall Tendons, one of which is inſerted into the vpper Procef of 


the Hammer, and the other into the Neck of it, This draws the Hammer 


| obliquely forward and inward ; but when a Horſe, or other Animal, liſtens- 
attentively to any approaching halle then both theſe Muſcles act together, and 


draw the Drom or Tympanum, and all the little Bones of the Ear, alternately 


_ upwards and downwards, by which Sounds are diſtinctly and perfectly heard. 
We ſhall now go on to the Muſcles of the Head and N eck, which, in re- 


gard of the Parts they have to move, are much ſtronger and larger than thoſe 
already deſcribed, and moſt of them have their Origins placed at much greater 
diſtances from their Infertions ; and by theſe all the motions of the Head and 


Neck ate performed, viz. 8 backwards, ſideways, and ſomewhat 


circular. And to this end, there are four pair of Muſcles common to the 


Head 
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Of the Muſcles. 
Head and Neck, and eight pair proper to the Head only. The proper Muſ- 
cles have ſome of their Origins from the Breaſt-bone, Collar-bone, and the 


| Vertebre, or Rack. bones of the Neck and Cheſt, and are inſerted ſome into 


the Occiput, or Noll-bone, and ſome into the Proceſſes of the two Temporal 


Bones. Thoſe of the Neck that act in concert with the Muſcles of the Head 


alſo take their Origins from the Breaſt-bone, the Spines of the Vertebræ of 


the Cheſt, and Rack-bones of the Back ; and are moſt of them, by proper 
gradations, ſome higher, and ſome lower, inſerted into the tranſverſe Pro- 
ceſſes of the Bones of the Neck, and with ſome muſcular Expanſions be- 


' tween their Proceſſes, make up the Bulk of the Fleſh that is on thoſe Parts. 


The Muſ- 
cles of the 
Jrunk. 


The Muſ- 
cles of the 
Rack and 
Logins, 


Of the 


Lower 


Belly. 


Theſe are called the Juterſpinales, and are of to the Neck, as they affiſt 


in all its vertebral motions. 
_ FRoM this extraordinary Mechaniſm of the Moſcles of the Head and 


Neck, and particularly by their remote Origins of the Collar-bone, Breaſt 


and Rack Bones of the Back, it appears how much they are ſuited to the 


ſeveral Articulations of the Joints, ſo as to ſecure them from harm in all their 
various turnings ; otherwiſe, in parts that abound with ſuch numbers of Ar- 


ticulations, though they are well connected and tied together by ſtrong Li- 


gaments, yet a Horſe might eaſily be injured by every quick motion, and by _ 
very ſlight accidents, and the conſequences would often be bad and hazardous, 


as we ſee in the Poll-Evil, and other fiſtulous Ulcers that happen about the 
Withers, which no doubt would be very frequent, if thoſe parts had not 
been thus ſecured ; fo that they ſeldom happen, without ſome violent acci- 
dent or natural defect, or when they are the Criſis of ſome Diſeaſe, Nach 
have often obſerved to be the Cauſe of thoſe Maladies. 


Tu Muſcles of the Trunk, which include all thoſe belonging to Reſpi- 


ration, and other important uſes, may be divided into thoſe of the Breaſt and 


thoſe of the Lower Belly, with the Muſcles of the Back and Loins; moſt of 


which are alſo endowed with a very great force. 


THz Back and Loins have four pair of Muſcles, common to both. The - 


firſt are remarkable for their great Length, extending from the Haunch-bones 
and Os Sacrum, and reach to the two Temporal Bones, one on each fide. 
"Theſe being attached to the Spines 1 in their paſſage, are a great ſecurity to the 


Back, and afliſt the other three pair in all its motions, When all the Muſ- 


cles of the Back and Loins act together, the whole Back is extended; but | 


when the Muſcles of cither fide act ſingly, the Body is inclined to that fide 


only. 
Tur Lower Belly has five pair 5 Muſcles, which ariſe ws the Ribs, 


Haunch- bones, Share-bone, Breaſt, and other circumadjacent parts, and are 


"2 | | moltly 


a ſtraight | t el 
ſtraight Muſcles in pulling down the Breaſt ; the laſt are the tranſverſe pair, 
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Of the Muſcles. 
moſtly inſerted into the white Line that divides the Belly in the middle, One 
pair paſs obliquely downwards ; another pair obliquely upwards ; a third have 
direction from the Breaſt to the Share- bone; a fourth pair aflilt the 


which take their courſe from the Loins and lowermoſt Ribs on each fide, 


to the white Line. 8 | 
Tus Partition, or white Line of the Lower Belly, is abſolutely neceſſary 


for the Origins and Inſertions of the Muſcles belonging to it; and indeed no 


other kind of Mechaniſm could have been ſo well adapted to a part ſo large, 


and of a roundiſh circumference ; for had the Muſcles not been determined 


in the middle, but been ſtreiched over the whole Belly, it would have been 

impoſſible. for them to have acted with ſufficient Force and Energy. The: | 
Uſe of theſe Muſcles is to warm and comfort the Bowels, which are of fo: 

tender and delicate a nature, that they have alſo a Caul or Network of fat, 

and a thick double Membrane to cover them. They are alſo of uſe to make 

_ a ſufficient preſſure for the diſcharge of the groſſer Excrements,” and to give. 


ſome help to the Muſcles of the Breaſt, Midriff, and Ribs, in Reſpiration. 


THz Breaſt has four pair of Muſcles that widen and dilate the Cheſt, and of the 
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to pair that ſtraiten and compreſs it: Theſe make up that portion of fleſh Beat. 


which covers the Briſket, and all the Breaſt from the Collar-bone downwards 
to the Pit of the ſtomach, incompaſſing moſt of the foremoſt Ribs. Some 
of them have their derivations forwards, and from under the Shoulder. blades 
and Rack-bones of the Neck and Cheſt, and ſome backwards from the Spines 
of the Rack-bones of the Loins and Os Sacrum; and are moſt of them ſo 
inſerted into the Ribs, as to render their action of elevating and depreſſing 
the Cheſt eaſy and compleat. The Intercoſtals are the external and internal, 
and make up that portion of fleſh that fills up the ſpaces between the Ribs. 
Theſe alſo widen and ſtraighten the Ribs alternately in Reſpiration, and act 


with the Pectorals and Micdriff. . 


Tur Diaphragma Midriff (or Skirt, as ſome call it in a Horſe or Bullock) The Mats 
is a muſcular Subſtance that divides the upper Cavity or Cheſt from the ff. 


Lower Belly. It takes its origin on the right Side, from a Proceſs of the 
Rack-bones of the Loins, and on the left, from the uppermoſt of the Loins 


and lowermoſt of the Breaſt ; and is inſerted into the lower part of the Breaſt- 
bone, and the five inferior Ribs, by which it makes ſeveral points. The 

middle is a flat tendinous ſubſtance, from whence the fleſhy Fibres begin, and 
are diſtributed like Rays from a Center to its Circumference. When this 
Muſcle acts alone, it contracts the Breaſt, and pulls the Ribs downwards, by. 


which it aſſiſts the Muſcles of the Lower Belly, in the expulſion of the 


Fxces ; | 


a | Off the Muſcles, 


Faces ; but its chief office is in reſpiration, to which all the Muſcles of the 
Bieaſt, the Intercoſtals, and thoſe of the Lower Belly, are more or leſs ſub- 
- ſervient, as has been obſerved, _ 
Ix all the Actions of * Reſpiration or Breathing, the Muſcles of the Breaſt 
have the greateſt force in Men ; but in Horſes, and ſome other Creatures of 
a prone poſition, it is evident the Midriff has alſo a very great force, which 
ſeems to be plain in broken-winded Horſes ; many of which have no other 
indication of diſtemper, only that the Midriff is ſtretched and relaxed in a 
very extraordinary manner. In ſuch caſes, the membranous Fibres are, for 
the moſt part, extremely thin, and the tendinous parts, towards their Inſer- 
tions into the Ribs, very ſmall and feeble; by which means it loſes a great 
deal of that force and ſpring that 1s neceflary to its action. 
WEN a Horſe, or any other animal, receives the air into his Lungs, the 
Breaſt and Ribs are diſtended, which is done by the dilatation of the pectoral 
Muſcles, by the extenſion of the Intercoſtals, viz, the Muſcles of the Ribs, 
and by the Midriff, which at that time is drawn out, and expanded to its full 
dimenſions, or in proportion to the quantity of air received into the Lungs. 
The Muſcles of the Lower Belly act alſo, by their affinity and Connexion, 
with thoſe of the Breaſt and Ribs; which we perceive more plainly in qua- 
drupeds than in men, where the "PRO are upon a level with the parts of the 
Lower Belly. On the other hand, when the air paſſes out of the Lungs, the 
Muſcles that draw in or compreſs the Breaſt, and thoſe that compreſs the 
Ribs, act alternately with the Extenſors of the Breaſt and Ribs. The Mid- 
Tiff, which is ſtretched out in time of inſpiration, in expiration contracts, and 
its centre riſes upwards like the bottom of a diſh, And thus far the Muſcles 
of the Breaſt and Midriff, and other contiguous parts, may be conſidered as 
the inſtruments of reſpiration ; and, as they are by that means in continual 
motion, muſt be endowed with great ſtrength, and maintained with conſtant 
nutriment from the Heart, which is ſeated like a fountain in the centre, and 
ſends forth immediate ſupplies of blood into all thoſe parts. 
The TE Heart is alſo a muſcle of a conic figure, the ſhape of which i 18 ſuffi 
Heart. ciently known, being pretty much alike in all creatures. It is compoſed of 
Fibres which have a . ſpical direction, by which it contracts and dilates itſelf 
alternately, as it receives the Blood into its Ventricles from the Veins, $09 as it 
 diſporges the Blood into the Arteries. 
Ane Ala, THE Stomach and Guts have each a muſcular coat; that of ha d 
cles of the to aſſiſt digeſtion, and the muſcular coats of the 5 to forward the ali- 


Stomac 


and Guts. ment and ſæces through the Iateſtines to their expulſion which coats being 
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OSD Of the Muſcles. 
of themſelves but weak, and extremely thin, are therefore helped by the 
preſſure of the Muſcles of the Lower Belly. [TY =; 8 
Tu Anus, or Fundament, has a Sphincter Muſcle ſeated at the extremity 
of the Streight Gut, made up of circular Fibres, and encompaſſing it like a 
ring, which opens and ſhuts the Fundament, with the aſſiſtance of a Muſcle 
called its Levator, which alſo preſerves the Gut from falling out. This riſes 
from the Ligaments of the Hip- bones and Os Sacrum, and is inſerted into the 
ſaid Sphincter. 1 . : 
The Bladder has alſo its Sphincter Muſcle, that the urine may not paſs in- 
voluntarily, as happens ſometimes when it is wounded or much relaxed. The 
| Yard has its Erectors and Dilators, and the Stones their Cremaſter, and Mares 
have alſo Muſcles belonging to their urinary and genital parts, which I need 
not here deſcribe, but ſhall go on to the Muſcles of the Shoulders; the know- 
ledge of which being neceſſary for underſtanding the lamenefles, and other 
accidents, that happen ſo frequently in thoſe parts. . . 
: Tux Shoulder-blades have four pair of Muſcles ſuited to their ſeveral mo- The Muſ- 
tions. The firſt are the Cucullares, fo called from their reſembling a monk's leon 
uod or cowl. Theſe being ſeated between the Shoulders, cover the top of 
the Withers; and, when they happen to be fleſhy, cauſe that thickneſs we 
> obſerve on thoſe parts, more on ſome Horſes than others. They ariſe from 
_ = the hind part of the Head, from ſlender beginnings, and grow broader as 
Fs they deſcend downwards to their inſertion in the Spine or Ridge of the 
Shoulder-blades, the Collar and Shoulder-bones. The next pair are the Le- 
| vatores, or Lifters up, which cover the Collar-bones, ariſing from ſome of 
e the tranſverſe proceſſes of the Neck, terminating in the fore-part of the 
= Shoulder-blades, and draw them upwards and forwards, The third pair lie 
bc £1 under the Pectoral Muſcles, ſpringing from the four uppermoſt Ribs, are in- 
1 


ſerted into the Anchor-proceſs of the Blade-bone. Theſe move the Shoulder- 
he blades forwards towards the Cheſt, The laſt pair lie under the broadeſt pare 
bol the Cucullares above deſcribed, riſing from the lowermoſt Spines of the 
= Neck, and uppermoſt of the Breaſt, and are inſerted into the baſis or bottom 
* 1 of the Shoulder- blades, by very ſtrong Tendons, which fix them to the Ribs. 
i * Theſe draw the Shoulder-blades ſomewhat upwards and backwards. Many 
of the Shoulder-lameneſles in Horſes proceed from Strains or other griev- 
ances and defects in theſe Muſcles. „% ag 
Tur Shoulder, vis. that part which reaches from the point of the Blade 
to the Elbow, has nine Muſcles, which ought alſo to be well conſidered in 
1 all the lameneſſes of the Shoulder; for the articulation of the Shoulder, and 
> rhe diſpoſition of the Muſcles in Horſes, is ſuch, that the Shoulder can hardly 
| ae] —_ = * | ; be 


&. 3d) 


fe Mts _ 
be diſlocated, as in men; and if it ſhout happen "fo it t aby time, it could 
ſcarce ever be remedied ; for though a Horſe will ſometimes appear with a 


very violent ſtrain, as if his Shoulder- joint was out of place; yet this is only 
owing to the ſudden relaxation of the Muſcles and Ligaments, and, the A 


flux of the blood and Juices in ſuch | quantity, as not only ly ſwells. and miſhape 
the part, but renders it incapable of its true motions; and therefore the me- 
chaniſm of the Shoulder, and Shoulder-blades, ought to be well underitogd 
by thoſe who practiſe Farriery. ets 2 
"Tux firſt of the 3 3050 S the Fa hot rn 21 * 
over part of the Blade, is inſerted into the Shoulder-bone about its middle. 
This Muſcle helps to lift the Shoulder upwards. The ſecond riſes from the 
Spine or Ridge of the Shoulder - blade, and is inſerted into the Neck of the 
Shoulder- bone, by a ſtrong and broad Tendon. :- This alſo helps to raiſe up 
the Shoulder, and both give their aſſiſtance in its circular motions, ſo far as 
ĩt is capable. The two Depreſſors pull the Shoulder downwards. The firſt 
has its origin from the Os Sacrum, near the Rump, from the Haunch-bone 
and Rack-bones of the Back, and, with its fellow on the other ſide, ſpreads 
over a great part of the Back; from whence it is called Latiſimius Dori, or 
the broadeſt Muſcle of the Back. The other riſes from the lower fide of the 
Shoulder-blade, and is inſerted into the upper and inner fide of the Shoulder- 
bone. The two pair that bring the Shoulder forward, are the pectoral Muſ- 
cles, and thoſe which Signiors Ruini and Snape improperly call the Cariocoi- 
Gi, in regard a Horſe, nor ſcarce any other quadruped, has that Proceſs 
| which in men is called Caribcoi deus. It riſes from the anterior part of the 
Blade-bone, near its brim, and is inſerted into the middle of the Shoulder- 
bone. The pectoral Muſcles are ſo called, becauſe they cover moſt of the 
| Breaſt, and are inſerted into each Shoulder-bone a little below their round 
Heads. The remaining three Muſcles move the Shoulder backwards. The 
firſt has its origin from under the Spine of the Blade- bone, and is inſerted in- 
to one of the Ligaments of the Shoulder- bone. The ſecond is placed be- 
tween the Shoulder-blade and Ribs, and is inſerted into another Ligament 
of the Shoulder- bone. The laſt riſes from the lower Angle of the Blade- 
bone, and is inſerted into the Neck of the Shoulder-bone. 

Tux motions of the Shoulders in Horſes, and in moſt quadrupeds, are more 
limited than in men, their chief action being forwards and backwards, where- 
in they have a capacity of being raiſed higher or lower, according to their ſe- 
veral Requirements. A Horſe's Shoulders alſo move a little ſpace outwards 


and inwards, which is neceſſary to their r going on uneven ways. They have 
like- 
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"ent action... [-. peo Ft Is 
Tux Shank, which reaches from the Knee to the Paſtern, has two Muſ- of the 
cles that bend the Knee, and two that extend it. The Benders riſe from the 


likewiſe ſome capacity of a circular rotation, which, however, is but ſmall, 
and when a Horſe perfarms any thing by ſuch motions, it is, for the moſt 
part, mare owing to art than to.nature,v/z.when his Shoulders have been well 


3* 


ſupled by a good horſeman, that is, when the Muſcles and: Ligaments have | 


been ſtretched, and rendered pliable, by a ſkilful management of the rider in 


long continued exerciſe; and therefore, when a Horſe is brought to perform 


any of thoſe genteel eaſy airs, which we obſerve: in the Manage, eſpecially 


when they go through their exerciſes in narrow circles; though the Shoul- 
ders have a great ſhare in theſe exerciſes, and ſome Horſes are much more 
ſuited to them, by the ſymmetry of their Shoulders, than others, yet all the 


Joints of the Neck, Back, and Loips, muſt alſo contribute more or leſs 


thereunto. The Shoulder-blades of a Horſe lie like two ſhields on each 


ſide, which confines the actions of his Shoulders very much to ſtreight mo- 


tions; whereas, in men, they are placed behind, fo that they leave the ac- 


articulated with the Shoulder-blade, and participates more or leſs in all its 


motions ; whereby a man is enabled to turn his arms ſeveral different ways; 


co FEES 309 FP | 235 1 „ | 
for which motions quadrupeds have no proper capacity, _ 


tions of the Shoulders and Arms without ſuch reſtraint. In a Horſe, the 
| Collar-bone is fixed, and ina great meaſure immoveable ; but, in man, it is 


Tur Fore-leg is raiſed upwards by two Muſcles. The rſt takes its be- The Muſ- 


cles of the 


Leg, and bring it ſtreight; one of which has its origin from the lower edge 


of the Blade-bone, and the other from the Shoulder- bone, and are both in- 


ſerted into the outſide a little above the Knee. Theſe, with two other ſmall 
Muſcles, compoſe the fleſhy part of the Arm, which reaches from the E!- 
bow to the Knee, and perform all the motions of the Fore-leg, falling ſhort 


one Bone, and but two perfe& motions; whereas, in a man, there are two 


ginning from the upper br im and anchor- like Pr oceſs of the Blade- bone, the Fore- leg. | 
ſecond from the middle of the Shoulder- bone, and are both inſerted into the 
inſide of the Knee, a little above the Joint. Two Muſcles alſo extend the 


of the number of Muſcles that are in the arm of a man, a Horſe having but 


Bones, the Radius and Lina, by which the Hand and Arm are turned va- 


rious ways; and therefore require more Muſcles to perform ſo many differ- 


inner knobs of the Shoulder - bone, and, paſſing beyond the Knee on the in- 
ſide, are inſerted into the hinder- part of the top of the Shank. The Ex- 


tenders derive their Origins from the outer. knob or proceſs of the Shoulder-. 


bone, and their Tendons, paſſing over the Knee, are inſerted into the fore- 
e ” = a 


hank. 
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52 . ; Of the Muſcles; 


part of the Head of the Shank; and, with the Ligaments to which they ad. - 
here, compoſe the tough ſubſtance that covers the Knee. Theſe extend 
the Leg, when a Horſe puts his Leg out ſtreight, or ſtands on the ground. 
Of the Tux Fore-paſterns, and Coffin-joints, have only, as the Leg and Shank, 
Fore-Paſ- two Flexors and two Extenſors ; theſe being ſufficient for all the motions of 


terns, &c. 


Benders, or Flexors, are ſo contrived, that the firſt reaches from the Shoul- 
der downwards to the hinder- part of the Paſtern- joint, where it is inſerted: 
The Tendon of this Muſcle forms the Back- ſinew of the Fore-leg. The 
other takes its origin from the upper part of the Cubit, or Shank-bone, and 
is inſerted into the Coffin - bone. The firſt that extends the Paſterns, ſprings 
from the outer knob of the Shoulder- bone, and is inſerted into the fore and 
outer part of the Paſterns, and into the Coffin-bone. The other riſes fleſhy, 
from the inner knob or proceſs of the Shoulder-bone, . but ſoon grows into a 
ſlender Tendon, which deſcends to the bottom of the foot, where it has a 
fleſhy expanſion under the Sole, which is often attended wich exquiſite pain, 
when it happens to be braiſed or hurt, 
TowaRDs the Inſtep forwards, and in the bendfag of the Paſtern behind, | 
is a ſmall but ſtrong Ligament, like a ring, under which the Tendons of the 
Muſcles, that paſs to the Paſterns and Coffin- bone, are ſecured, fo as to pre- 
ſerve their motions ; which, conſidering the great length of theſe Tendons, 
would be much weaker, and ſcarce of any uſe, without ſuch a contriv- 
ance. 


The Muſ-. As to the Muſcles of the hind parts, they are not only more numerous a- 
gles of the pout the Hips and Loins, than about the Shoulders, a Horſe having a greater 


Parts, diverſity in his motions behind than before, but are alſo endowed with greater 
force; and this ſeems to be the more neceſſary, becauſe many of the Services 
required of them depend very much on the ſtrength and activity of the hind 
parts. Alſo it may be obferved, when a Horſe is under no reſtraint, but at his 
full liberty, always makes uſe of his Heels for his defence, wherein he exer- 
ciſes ſuch ſtrength and force, when he laſhes out, as is ſcarce to be imagined. 


The Mul. TE T high, which reaches from the Huckle or Whirle- bone to the Stifffe 


T or Knee- pan, is moved by ſeveral Muſcles. Three bend the Thigh for- 
wards, or lift it upwards, viz, when the Stiffle is raiſed towards the Belly, 
and three draw it backwards. The Thigh 1s alſo turned inwards by one 

' Muſcle, which has ſeveral origins, and is turned outwards by four Muſcles, 
The firſt of the Benders of the Thigh riſes from the tranſverſe Proceſſes of 
the lowermoſt Vertebræ of the Cheſt, below the Withers, and two or three 
— of the 22 and is inſerted by a ſtrong round Tendon into the 

| fore 


the Feet; and, that theſe motions may be the more perfect and ſecure, the 


eee c 


fore- part of the leſſer Head of the Thigh- bone. The ſecond riſes from the 
ghare- bone, and is alſo implanted, by a ſtrong round Tendon, into the leſſer 
Head of the Thigh-bone, near the Stifle. The third, and all the other 
Muſcles of the Thigh, except the two laſt that turn the Thigh obliquely, 
have their origins from the Hip-bones, Rump, and Os Sacrum; ſome from 
their outſides, others from their infides, ſome from a higher or more diſtant 
derivation, and ſome have a nearer. origin, and are all inſerted either imme- 
diately above the Stiffle, or at the very extremity of the Thigh Bone. The 
inſertion of theſe Muſcles being more at the extremity of the Thigh Bone 
in a Horſe than in Man, ſeem the more neceflary, becauſe by this means 
they are able to move a greater weight, and lift the Thigh higher, than if 
8 their inſertions had been more upwards into the Neck of that Bone. Be- 
mies, the Thigh Bone of a Horſe is much ſhorter in proportion than in Man, 
and therefore requires this ſort of Mechaniſm in the inſertion of theſe Muſ- 
cles, to perform all the ordinary motions-of the Thigh. Theſe compoſe the 
fleſhy part of the Hip, eſpecially thoſe that anſwer to the Gluteus externus, 
* internus and medius, and ſome of them have very ſtrong Fibres, and paſs 
cover the Whirl Bone and Hip Joint, to which they are a very great ſecurity. 
The laſt pair that turn the Thigh obliquely, riſe the one from the outer 
circumference of the hole of the Iſchium, and the other from the inner cir- 
cumference, and are both inſerted near the great Rotator of the Thigh, be- 
ing like a ſtay to prevent any irregular motions in the other Muſcles, | 
Tax Leg has three ſeveral Motions, viz. it is extended by five Muſcles, Of me 
bended by four, and moved obliquely by one ſingle Muſcle. The Leg com- nd Leg: 
prehends that part which we uſually term the Thigh in a Horſe, which . 
reaches from the Stiffle to the Hock. 
| EL: THe firſt of the five Muſcles that extend the Leg is broad and thin, co- 
© vering the greateſt part of the other Muſcles of the Thigh, by a membra- 
3 nous Expanſion, which takes its origin from the upper part of the Os Ilium 
and ſpreading over the Stiffle, is inſerted into the upper and fore- part of the 
Tibia or Leg Bone. The ſecond riſes near the firſt, and is alſo inſerted into 
_ the Leg Bone forwards a little below the Stifle. Theſe two take their 
" +2 . courſe ſomewhat obliquely, but the third has a ftreight direction along the 
„fore: part or edge of the Thigh, till it reaches the Stifle, where it turns into 
; a2 broad and ſtrong Tendon, that adheres cloſely to that Bone in its paſſage 
- 4 over it, and is inſerted into the upper head of the Leg Bone. The remain- 
3 ing two are the largeſt, and make up the chief bulk of the Thigh on each 


3 ſide, the firſt ariſing from the great Trochanter and neck of the Thigh Bone, 
- and the other from the leſſer Trochanter, The Tendons of theſe two Muſ- 


— „ 
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cles alſo paſs over the Stiffle, and unite with the-former, and are inſerted into 
the upper part of the Leg Bone, the one towards the outſide, and the other 
towards the inſide. The Tendons of theſe Muſcles, eſpecially of the laſt 
three, compoſe that ſtrong Cap or cover: which lies over the Knee Pan, 
bracing it ſo firmly, that it is almoſt impoſſible to diſplace it. Theſe Muſ- 
cles not only extend the Leg — but when ſome of them act ung y, 
turn it a little ſideways. 77 f 
Tux two firſt Benders of the Leg, makes up 4 bulk of Fleſh chat i is on 
the hind part of the Thigh. They both ariſe from the knob of the Coxen- 
dix or Rump-bone, and are inſerted backwards, below the bending of the 
Leg, behind the Stiffle, one on each fide; The third riſes near the firſt and 
ſecond, and the fourth from the middle of the Share- bone, and paſſing down- 
wards between the other two, are inſerted into the back -part of the Leg- 
bone towards its middle, which gives it the force that is neceſſary to lift up 
the Leg, fo as to bring the Hock towards' the Hip. When theſe Muſcles 
act together, they draw the Leg directly backwards, but when they act ſing- 
ly, eſpecially the two firſt, they incline it to this or that ſide. There is be- 
ſides a fifth Muſcle, which contributes chiefly to the oblique motions of the 
Leg, which riſes broad and nervous from the outer Head of the Thigh- bone, 
and paſſing obliquely down the Thigh, is inſerted into the hinder "ur of 
| the upper prominence of the Tibia or Leg- bone. 
Of te TRE Muſcles of the lower part of the Leg or Inſtep, come next to be 
laltep. deſcrib'd. The Inſtep comprehends all that part which reaches from the 
Hock to the Paſtern Joint, uſually called the Small of the Leg. It has three 
ſeveral Motions, 472. it is bended, extended, and moved a little ſide ways. 
A Horſe bends his hind Legs when he goes on his Haunches, or when he 
lifts up his hind Legs in any kind of Motion, and this is performed chiefly 
by two Muſcles. The firſt riſes fleſhy, f.om the upper Appendage or Api- 
Phiſis of the Leg- bone, a little below the Stiffle, cleaving cloſe to that Bone 
in its deſcent, and paſſing beyond the griſly part of the Hock, is divided into 
two ſmall Tendons, that are inſerted into the foreſide of the Inſtep- bone, | 
whe eby it raiſes the Inſtep and Foot upwards, at which time the Hock is 
alſo bended. The ſecond takes its origin likewiſe from the upper Appendix 
of the Leg, a little below the Stiffle, and is inſerted into the outſide of the 
Inſte p- bone, by which it aſſiſts the other 1 in raiſing the Inſtep and Foot up- 
wards, and alſo inclines it ſomewhat outwards. The Muſcles that extend 
the lower Leg and Foot, are three in number, and make up the greateſt 
portion of Fleſh, which reaches from the Stiffle to the Hock, and which is 
uſua'ly Tarn the TW of a Horſe, "Theſe three Muſcles anſwering both 
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Coffin- joint. The Benders are two, the firſt riſes from the upper and hinder 


N of the Leg. bone, and paſſing down the Inſtep and Paſterns, is inſerted _ Coffin 
Olnt. 


= Of che Malcles/ 


in "oil number, reſemblance and uſe, to thoſe of the Calf of a Man' 8 Leg ; 


hire With the third, which anſwers to the Plaritaris.” The Tendons of theſe 
three Muſcles joining together form the maſter Sinew, Which is implanted 


the firſt riſes by two beginnings, from the inner and outer Head of the 
Thigh- bone, and correſponds with the Gaftrochemius externus, and the ſe- 


and with, the internus, which lying under the firſt, both their Tendons 


into the back part of the Ham or Heel of the Hock, and anſwers to the 


Tendo Acbillis in the human Heel. By theſe three Muſcles a Horſe extends 
his Leg, and ſtretches it out ſtreight. The laſt of theſe, viz. the Plantaris 


or Muſcle of the Sole or Tread, leaves the other two at the Heel of the 


Hock, and paſſing ſinewy along the hind part of the Inſtep- bone and Paſ- 


tern, is braced down at the bending of the Heel by the Annular Ligament, 
and then turning fleſhy, is ſpread all over the bottom of the Foot under the 
Sole, in the ſame manner as the Palmaris abovementioned, in the Deſcription 
of the Fore Foot. The two Muſcles that move the Leg apd Foot ſideways, 
have their Origins, the firſt from the upper end of the Leg- - bone below the 
Stiffle, its uſe being to turn the Foot inwards, and the other riſing from the 
hinder part of the ſame Bone, and paſling along the outſide of the Hock, is 
inſerted into the Coffin- bone, and turns the Foot obliquely outwards. 


The laſt of the, Muſcles, are thofe that bend and extend the Paſterns and Of the 


into the Coffin-bone ; the ſecond riſes a little below the Hock, and is alſo 
inſerted into the Coffin-bone. Theſe bend the Paſterns and Coffin back- 
wards. The Extenſors are alſo two, the firſt riſes from the inſide of the 


Shank a little below the Stiffle ; the ſecond from the fore-part of the Annu- 


lar Ligament, on the upper part of the Paſtern- joint, and are both inſerted 
into the Coffin- bone; theſe extend the Foot, and plant it ſtreight upon the 
Ground. The number of Tendons, Nerves, and Blood Veſſels inſerted into 


1 Coffin- bone, occaſions many untowardly accidents in the Feet of Horſes, 


which ſometimes cannot be ca cured without the ſevereſt Treatment. 
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Of the Hair, Skin, 


CHA p. III 


Of the Hair, Cuticula or Scarfikin, the Cutis or Hide, the 
. fleſhy Pannicle, and other Integuments of the * of a 


Hoss. 


The Hair. 1 Need not detain the Reader with any Curioſities about the Hair, ſince 
= every ene knows, that the Hair is not only a Defence, but an Ornament, 
eſpecially to thoſe fine Horſes that have good Manes and Tails. The Hair 
is thought to be produced of Moiſture; and it may be obſerved, the Hair is 
thicker, and lies ſmoother in young Horſes, than on the old that have leſs 
moiſture; and when the Skin has been wounded, burnt or ſcalded, fo as to 
alter its Texture by contracting the Fibres into a ſmooth, gloſſy Scar, or ci- 

| catrix, the part either remains altogether bare, or if any Hair grows, it gene- 
rally comes white, and not ſo 88 and thick as on the other parts, that 


have received no Injury. 
The Ca- THe Cuticula or Scarfskin, is the perm cover thro' which the Hair 


cer grows. It is extended over the whole Skin, and is that which riſes into a 
4 Bliſter, when any part has been burnt or ſcalded, and when the Blood in 

the external parts happens to. be inflamed to any extraordinary degree, as in 

the Farcy, and other Diſtempers of the Skin. The Cuticula has been ob- 
| ſerved by Glaſſes, to be made up wholly of Scales, which are full of poruli 
or little Holes infinitely ſmall, for the paſſage of the perſpirable matter in 
Tranſpiration, which Diſcharge is ſo neceſſary to the preſervation of Health, 
that when theſe Pores are ſtop'd by Colds or any accident, Fevers and other 
fickneſſes generally enſue. The Cuticula ſeems to be form'd of a Mucus, or 
Moiſture that comes from the Skin, condens'd by the Air, and as it is chiefly 
made of excrementitious Matter, it is by that means inſenſible of Pain, or 


any other ſenſation. And whatever pain or feeling of any kind, is in an 
animal Body, is tranſmitted thro' it by reaſon of 1 its rare and exquiſ tely fine 


Pi 


| Texture. 
The Cat THE Cutis or Hide ak 1 under the eutkeulä. is a ſtrong membra- 


e Hide. oi ſubſtance, made up of compact Fibres laid cloſe together, and is ſuſcep- 
tible of Pain upon the leaſt touch, when the Cuticula or Skarfſſcin is any 
ways fretted or rub'd off, by reaſon of the innumerable branches of Nerves, 


which are diſtributed over its whole ſurface. Beneath the Skin are ſeated 
Ju 1 Hig —_— 
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and outward. Teguments, &c. 


the miliary Glands, which are exceeding ſmall and numerous, and ſeparate 


the ſweat which riſes like a dew, thro' the Pores of the Skin and Scarfikin, 
 Hoxsgs, and ſeveral other large Animals, have beſides the Cuticula and 


skin, a fleſhy, expanſion, which lies immediately under the latter, called the 


fleſhy Pannicle, and is made up of muſcular Fibres, whereby the Skin is 
moved and drawn into Wrinkles, to ſhake off Duſt, Flies, or any thing elſe 


that hangs looſe upon the Hair. It is moſt thick and diſtinct over the Ribs, 


Flanks, Sides of the Belly, as alſo on both ſides the Neck, but adheres ſo to 
the Skin, that it is ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhed from it, but where the Skin is 


| looſe and moveable. It is alſo a great defence, and ſerves to keep a Horſe 


warm in very cold Weather. 


* 


UNDERNEATH the fleſhy Pannicle lies the Membrana Adipoſa, made up 


of little Cells filled with Fat, and in ſome diſeaſed Horſes are very much 


diſtended with Water. Theſe Cells .ſeem to. have communication one with 
another, or at leaſt their Membranes are ſo thin, that they are eaſily ſeparated 


and laid open one into another, which may be perceiv'd, by blowing into 
them with a blow Pipe; and I have known Horſes ſtak'd near the Briſket, 


where the Wounds being pretty large, have drawn in ſuch a quantity of Air, 
that it has filled the whole body to a very ſurpriſing degree, which were 


recovered firſt by a plentiful diſcharge of Air and Water, and at laſt of well 


digeſted Matter. This Membrane is thickeſt on the lower Belly and Hips, 


between the Interſtices of the large Muſcles, and in ſome very fat Horſes; it 


is alſo pretty thick on the Neck and Cheeks, but grows thin about the 


Limbs, and other bony and dry parts. The uſe of this Fat is various, it 
Nerves to warm and comfort the Parts to which it adheres, to lubrica'e the 
Muſcles, ſo as to preſerve them from being abraded and worn by their fre- 
quent Motions, for every one knows that a Hoiſe always indures labour the 
better when he is in Fleſh, and has a moderate degree of Fat, but when a 


Horſe is over-loaded with Fat he moves heavily, like a piece of Clock-worl 
that has been too much oil'd; for the ſame that helps to keep the Fibres of 


the Muſcles moiſt and pliable, and fit for action, when it ſuperabounds, re- 
laxes and clogs their Motions. Beſides this uſe of the Fat, it is probab'e, 


ſome portion of it is drawn back into the Maſs of Blood, perhaps to preſerve 


it from viſcid Coheſions, and I am the more apt to think there is ſuch a 


communication, becauſe I have obſerv'd the Blood Veſſels extremely filled 


with Fat in Horſes, that have dy'd ſuddenly after violent exerciſ: in hot 
. Weather, whereof I ſhall give ſome account in the enſuing part of this 
Treatiſe. ; HEE 
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of the Parts ef che Lower Belly, 


Tas laſt or innermoſt cover, which ſome have reckoned among the In- 
teguments, is the common Membrane of the Muſcles, from a fuppoſition, 
that all the Muſcles of the ontward parts of the Body, are wrap'd up in one 


Membrane, that ſerves as a common cover to the whole, but this cannot be 


eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the proper 'Membranes of the Muſcles, which have 
all of them a communication one with another, by inner ade little Fila- 
ments or Threads, and as the lateſt Anatomiſts have taken little notice of 
any ſuch Membrane, it will be unneceſſary to detain the Reader, with the 
uncertain Deſcriptions that others TV mou. of it. 


| 
CHAP. IV. 


Of the Parts contained in the Lower Belly. 


HE firſt thing that offers to view in opening into the Lower Belly, is 

the Peritoneum, a double Membrane of an oval Figure which covers 
the whole Guts. Its inſide is ſmooth, and lined with a Mucus, which helps 
to keep the Guts moiſt; from this all the parts of the Lower Belly are fur- 
niſhed with their proper Membranes. It has ſeveral Ligaments, by which 


_ Intangled by violent motions, and it alſo affords a ſtrong Ligament to the 
Liver; and within its Duplicature are a vaſt number of Sc eb have 


communication with all the parts of the lower Belly, _ 
Tux Omentum or Caul, is a double, thin, tranſparent Membrane, inter 
larded with Fat, which both ſerves to keep the Guts warm and to maiſten 


them. It adheres to the bottom of the Stomach, to the Spleen, and hollow 
ſide of the Liver, to the Gut Colon, the Sweetbread, and to the beg ginning 
of the ſmall Guts, and is embroidered with a great number of Veins and Ar- 


teries, that communicate with the Stomach, Spleen, and Guts, &c. 


Gullet. - 


Tux Gullet paſſes from the Mouth'to the Stomach, and therefore cannot 
well be ſeparated in its deſcription, from the parts of the lower Belly; it 
penetrates thro' the opening, or hole of the Midriff, and enters the Stomach 


on its left ſide. It is compoſed of three Coats, the outer, and innermoſt 


membranous, and the middle Coat muſcular. The Stomach has alſo the 


ſame number of Coats, the external membranous, the middle muſcular, and : 
the innermoſt alſo membranous, full of ſmall Glands, which ſeparate a Mu- 


cus to keep it from growing too dry, that would be a hindrance to — 
| whic 
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Of the Parts of the Lower Belly. 


which ſeems to be partly perform'd, by the Liquids ſeparated from the 
Glands of the Mouth in chewing, by the Liquids of the Stomach itſelf, and 
partly by its muſcular Action, whereby it is alternately contracted and dilated, 


as all other muſcular parts are. When the Stomach. is contracted, the in- 
nermoſt Coat is drawn into Folds, which are plain to be ſeen in the Sto- 
mach of a Horſe, and theſe Folds increaſe as the Stomach. empties itſelf, by 
which it retains the Aliment longer in the latter part of Digeſtion, than after 
feeding. oy 5 e 
Tux Guts are according to Ruini and Snape, reckoned fix in Number, The Guts. 
vis, The ſmall Gut, which in a Man is divided into the Duodenum, Jeju- 


num, and llion, and in a ſizeable Horſe is about twenty-ſix yards in length. 


The Cæcum or Blind Gut, the three Colons, and the Streight Gut. The 


Blind Gut, which in a Man is not much bigger than a Gooſe Quill, or a 


common Earth Worm, in a Horſe is pretty large, and of a triangular Shape, 


and ſeems only like a Valve to retain the Aliment, that it may not paſs too 
haſtily downwards into the other Guts, before the Body has received its 
proper Nouriſhment from it. The three Colons are divided by two ſmall 


Necks, of about half a yard in length each. This Gut is drawn up into ſe - 


veral Sacculi or Purſes by two Ligaments, one of which runs along the up- 
per ſide, and another along the underſide, which with a Valve at the en- 


trance, ſerve alſo to detain the Aliment, until the nutritious Juices are wholly : 
extracted from it. The Colons reach to the Streight Gut, which is ſo called 


becauſe it goes in a ſtreight line, without any circumvolution, or turning 


along the inſide of the Back to the Fundament, and is only about half a 
yard or little more in length. Its Coats are conſiderably thicker than the 
Coats of the other Guts, the middlemoſt being fleſhy and muſcular. All 


the Guts are lined on the inſide with a Mucus, that preſerves them from“ be- 


ing hurt by the roughneſs of their Food, or the acrimony of ſharp Humours. 
They have alſo ſeveral ſmall Glands or Kernels, that ſeparate continual ſup- 


plies of Moiſture, tho' theſe are ſo ſmall, that they are ſcarce to be perceived 
even in a Horſe, except about the extremity of the ſtreight or great Gut. 

THE Guts are faſtened to the Back by the Meſentery, which in a Horſe 
is about nine Inches broad from the Guts to the Back, taking its riſe from 


the third Vertebra of the Loins, and is made up of three Membranes, 
the middlemoſt of which is full of ſmall Glands and Blood-veſſets. At 


its riſe it is gathered together in a great many Plaits or Folds, which be- 
ing open in that part to which the Guts adhere, cauſes them to lie in 
thoſe circumvolutions and turnings, wherein we always obſerve them 
which not only ſerves to hinder the too ſudden deſcent of the Aliment, but 
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prey vent's s any total obſtruRtion or wiſting in them, which conſidering eie 
great Length, might eaſily happen if they were not thus ſecured. But the 
wy . . elentery is ſtill of further uſe, in regard the finer part of the Aliment. 18 
m_— carry'd in certain veſſels, that take their courſe from the ſwall Guts acroſs 
1 this Membrane, in otdet to its conveyance into the Blood. For when the 


—— it is further attenuated by a mixture of Bile from the Liver, and of the pan- 
* created Juice ſrom the Sweetbread. The finer part thereof being chang 'd 
into a white ſubſtance like Milk, call'd Chyle, is ſtrain'd from the courſer 

Aliment, by the force of the Midriff and Muſcles of the Lower Belly, into 

2. bo „the above-mentioned veſſels called the LadFeal or milky Veſl:ls, Theſe are 

yy very ſmall, and ſcarce ever to be feen but in Animals opened alive immedi- 

with the ately .urer fe <ding, where they appear like white Halrs running all acroſs 

"oF the Meſentery. By theſe the Chyle or milky Subſlance is carry 'd into a 

ſ:ra!l receptacle, and from thence convey'd thro” a little Tube or Pipe, called 


MECit.. 
the TForacick Duct, upwards along the Thorax or Cheſt, which has ſeveral 


Thoracick Duct, the Chyle is emptied into the ſubclavian Vein under the 
Collar-bone, where it mixes with the Blood, and paſſes from thence to the 
Heart. There are alſo a great number of lymphatick Veſſels, which empty 

a pellucid fine Water or Lymph, from the lymphatick Glands that are placed 


to incorporate with the Blood, ſo as to paſs the more. readily thro! all the 


Parts or Chyle thus ſtrain'd from it by the Midriff and abdominal Muſcles; 
the remainder being turned into Dung, is by the ſame force and periſtatick 
Motion of the Guts preſſed downwards to its ejectment. 


The 
Liver. met with in the animal Body. It is of a duſky red colour, and in ſome 
places a little variegated or ſhaded. It is ſcated on the right fide of the Belly 
immediately under the Midriff. In a Horſe it is divided into four Lobes, 


whereby it is preſerved from being hurt by any violent Motion. The right 


or hollow, to make way for that Portion of the Stomach and Guts which 
lie under it. The upper part is much thicker than its lower, and all its 
Edges extremely ſmooth, ſo that it can be no ways hurtful to the other 
Viſcera. It is alſo ſecured by Ligaments, one from the Midriff, a ſecond, 


or a portion of the ſame, from the Breaſt-bone, by which means it can nei- 
es ther 


* 


Food is ſufficiently digeſted in the Stomach, it falls into the firſt Gut, where 


Valves to forward its paſſage, and prevent its return back again. From the 


in almoſt all parts « of the Viſcera, and is mixed with the Chyle i in its paſſage 
at ſeveral openings, whereby it is further attenuated and rendered more fit 


minuteſt Veſſcls in its courſe of Circulation. The Aliment having the finer 


1100 re Te Liver is a glandular Subſtance, and by far the largeſt that i is to bs . 


Lobe is by far the largeſt. The outſide is convex, and its inſide concave 
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ther fall downwards nor ſideways, and the Umbilical Vein wh« reby the Fœ- 


tus is nouriſhed, becomes its ſuſpenſory or third Ligament, fo thut it can 


neither puſh forwards in galloping or going down hill, nor preſs too hard 


upon the ſoft parts that lie under it. The Liver iis one peculiar Veſſel. 
called the Vena prrta, that receives Blood from the Veſſels of the Spleen, 


Sweetbread, and Guts, which is diſperſed thro' its who'e Subſtance, and 
emptied into the Vena Cava that returrs it to the Heart. It has allo 1s 
proper Veſſels by which it is nouriſhed and maintain'd. One uſe of the Li- 
ver is to warm and comfort the lower part of the Stomach, and other V 
cera, and may in ſome meaſure contribute to aſſiſt Digeſtion, tho? its chief 


uſe is for the ſecretion of the Gall. For tho' a Horſe has no Gall Bladder, 


as Oxen and moſt other large Animals, yet he has the Porus Biliarius, or The Porus 
= Hiarins 


Gall Pipe, very large, ſo as to ſupply the want of the other; and whoever r Gall 


becomes acquainted with his Diſeaſes, will find that Horſes abound as much bie. 


with Gall as any other Creature, and are frequently in danger, either when 
the paſſage of the Gall is obſtraced, or when the diſcharge of it happens to 
be too profuſe, And therefore if a Horſe had a Gall Bladder, ſuch as ſome 


other large Animals, it might be greatly expoſed to accidents by the violence 
and quickneſs of his Motions, which would either prove mortal, or render 
him altogether uſeleſs. 

Tun Sweet-bread is alſo a large Gland or Kernel, that lies acroſ; the up- The 


Ls 


. per and back part of the Lower Belly under the Stomach, to which it ſerves P, 


or“ Swcet— 


for a ſoft Pillow to reſt on. Its refluent Blocd is convey” 'd into the Vena bread. 
Porta, and it has a piſlige into the fiſt Gut, a little way below the Stomach, 


where the pancreatick Juice is emptied by its proper Duct. The uſe cf the 


Gall and the Liquor 8 qa from the Sweet. bre. d, ha already been taken 
notice of. 


THE Spleen | is placed ander the Midriff, and above FR left Kidney; it is The 
ſomewhat: oval, and flattiſh, and of a dark livid Colour; its texture is vefſicg- Splecn. 


Jar, but its uſe is not yet periectly known, tho” leveral Anatomilts have pub- 
liſhed their conjectures about it. 


ALL that remains to be deſcribed in the Lower Belly, is the Kidneys, The Kd. 
with the urinary and genital pits; wherein I (all but Ja. mention the ney 0 
latter, the knowledge of which being but little required in the Diſeaſcs of 
Horſes. | 

Tu Kidneys are two in N viz, the right and hs lef. The 185. 


lies under the Liver, and the left 5 the Spleen, fo that it is ſeate] a latle 
Higher than the other; they are both placed in tho caviiy of the Loins upon 


the two lowermoſt Ribe Their uſe is tO ſeparate the Urine, which is of 
| great 


The 


Genital 
Parts. 


ſmall, and ſeated above the Kidneys. 
min'd, unleſs that they may have been of ſome benefit to the. Fætus during 


the time of Geſtation, being then larger than the Kidneys, but rather dimi- 


Belly. 
Tur Teſtes or Stones are ſeated in a Scrotum or Purſe, which alſo takes 
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great importance to the health and preſervation of Horſes, they being liable 0 


to many Diſeaſes, which either take their origin from faulty Kidneys, or 
have at leaſt ſuch Symptoms, as plainly ſhew the Kidneys to be more or leſs 
affected. The right Kidney of a Horſe is ſomewhat triangular, the left oval, 
the upper part larger than the lower. Each Kidney has a ſmall Cavity in 


the middle called its Pelvis or Baſon, into which the Urine diſtils from the wy 


Glandules on all ſides. From the Peluis of each deſcends a Pipe or Ureter, 
which conveys the Urine from the Kidneys to the Bladder. The Bladder is 


compoſed of three Coats, as the Stomach and Guts, the outer and innermoſt 


membranous, and the middle Coat muſcular, which are all extremely thin, 
only that the muſcular Coat grows thicker towards its Neck, where there is 
a Sphinctre that opens and ſhuts the Paſſage at pleaſure. The Urine is con- 
vey'd from thence thro' the Yard, by a Pipe 
Horſe is pretty large. 


Atrabilares, becauſe they contain a ſmall portion of a blackiſh Liquid, ate 
Their uſe has never yet been deter- 


niſh after the Birth. 


Trex Genital Parts of a Horſe are chiefly the Yard and Teſtes. The 
| Yard or Penis begins with two ſepar 


ate Bodies, that ariſe from the Os Ichi- 
um, which unite under the Pubis, and are firmly connected by a Ligament; 


the fore part in a Horſe which anſwers to the Glans, is broad and = Its 


whole Texture is full of little Cells or Caverns, and is therefore capable of 
being eaſily diſtended or depreſſed, by the ſudden influx or reflux of the 


Blood. Underneath its cavernous part is the Urethra, wherein are ſeveral 


Glands that diſcharge a Mucus, to prevent its being hurt by the acrimony 
or ſharpneſs of the Urine, which would be very dangerous to a Horſe, be- 
cauſe of the thickneſs and largeneſs of the Sheath, that would be greatly in- 
flamed by any exceſſive heat in the urinary Paſſage ; the Sheath being a 
looſe membranous Subſtance, derived from the Integuments of the jt 


its origin and growth from the external parts. Their Subſtance is glandular, 
their uſe being to prepare the Seed for procreation, which 1s carried by pro- 


per Veſſels into the Veſſiculæ Seminales, where it remains till the time of Coi- 


tion, when it finds a Paſſage into the Ure:bra, They have four Coats or 


4: overs, and have proper Veins and Arteries, the chief of which, called the 
Spermaticks, communicate with the Veins and Arteries of the Kidneys, viz. 


8 e 3 the 


called the Urethra, which in a 
The Glandule Renales, by ſome called the Capſule 
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the Emulgents. Theſe Veſſels are convey'd within the outermoſt Coat of 
the Teſticles, called the Tunica Vaginalis, which incloſes them as in a Sheath, 
and proceeds from the Peritonæum above deſcrib'd, thro' Perforations in the 
form of a Ring, between the Muſcles of the Lower Belly, and are in this 
manner ccontriv'd, to prevent Ruptures of the Inteſtines, which otherwiſe 
would frequently happen in the human Body, but are fo rare in Horſes by 
= reaſonof their horizontal Poſition, that I have ſeen Bueſtenneſs ſeveral times, 
L | tho' yet I never ſaw but one perfect Rupture into the Scrotum, which hap- 
pened to a fine Arabian Stallion in covering an unruly Mare, and but few | 
8 on the Navel, and theſe were cauſed by violent accidents. As to the Genitals of 
a2Mare: The Mare has her Matrix Ovaria and other parts, that contribute to | 
2 Conception and Nutrition of the Fætus, which are much the ſame in moſt 
= Quadrupeds, and have often been deſcrib'd by Anatomiſts, who have been ſis 
= | curious in thoſe things that concern the Generation of Animals, and there- 
3 fore I have the rather omitted them here, becauſe Mares are ſeldom ſubject 
to any accidents in thoſe parts, which may not be as well remedy'd by pro- 
per care, as by the uſe of Medicines. 
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C H A P. V. 
Of Ye Parts contained in the Upper Cavity or Cheſt, 


IN the upper Cavity or Cheſt 18 Cad the Plate Mediaftinum, the 

Heart and Lungs, with a glandular Subſtance called the T, bymns, from 

its reſemblance to a Leaf of Thyme. This lies acroſs the upper part of the 

"Breaſt, and is like a ſoft Pillow to the Lungs, eſpecially in Brutes, where it 
is conſiderably larger in proportion, than it is in Men, of which I ſhall take 
ſome notice hereafter, 

Tu Pleura is a very fine Membrane, that lines the whole inf de of the | The 
Thorax or Breaſt, the back part of it ſerving like a Duplicature, to cover and ****: 
incloſe the great Veſſels within it, that retain to the Heart and Lungs, as its 
exquiſite ſmoothneſs preſerves the Lungs from being hurt in their continual 

* Dilatations. This Membrane is always thought to be the Seat of the Pleu- 

5 riſy in Men, tho' I cannot ſay I have ſeen it often much affected in a Horſe, 

FT even Where the Lungs have been rotten or inflamed. 

= THE Mediaſtinum \ is a Membrane which divides the Cavity of the Breaſt The Medi 
1 like a Partition in two halves. In Men it is double, but in a Horſe ſeems %"*" 


undivided, or at leaſt is ſo cloſe that it cannot be eaſily ſeparated, Its chief 
ui 


Lungs. 
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uſe is to keep the two Lobes of the Lungs ſeparate and aſunder, eſpecially 


in lying on one fide, a Poſture in which Horſes oſten lay themſelves to ſleep. 


Tur Lungs or Lights (which is their vulgar Name) conſiſt of two Lobes 


that fill up the greateſt part of the Cheſt, having the Medigſtinum between 
them. In ſome Quadrupeds each Lobe is ſubdivided. into ſeveral ſmall Lo- 
bules, in the ſame manner as their Livers, bat not ſo much in a Horſe, as 
in other Animals that have a greater variety of Motions; which perhaps 
may be the reaſon, why Horſes Lungs are fo eaſily inflamed with hard 


Exerciſe, and with every great Cold. The Aſpera Arteria, or Windpipe, 


which begins with the Larynx behind the Root of the Tongue, deſcending 


along the fore-part of the Throat, is branched out into the Lungs. This 


Pipe is compoſed of circular Rings of Cartilage or Griſtle, which ſurround 


it about two thirds, the back part being a plain Section, ſmooth and even, 


that it may nat incommode the Gullet, which takes its courſe immediately 


behind it, and upon which it lies. Between the Rings is a fleſhy Membrane 


on which they are fixed, which alſo compoſes the back part towards the 
Gullet. This being muſcular, and the Rings cartilaginous, give it a ſpring of 
Action, whereby it contracts and dilates, ſo as to correſpond with all the 
Motions of the Neck and Breaſt. At 10 entrance into the Cheſt, it is di- 


vided into two principal Branches called its Brenchza, and is afterwards ſub- 


divid. d into innumerable other Branches, the Extremities of which, compoſe 


an infinite number of ſmall Cells or Air Bladders, which with the Ramifi- 


cations of the Veins, Arteries, Nerves and Lymphaticks, make up the whole 
M,aſs or Subſtance of the Lungs. Theſe Cells or Veſli:les are always filled 
with Air, and diſtended in Inſaication, and are empty and ſunk in Expira- 


tion, and receive from the Blood Veſſels a quantity of Lymph. or perſpirable 
Matter, which not only keeps the Lungs from drying, but makes a large 
and neceſſary Diſcharge from the Blood, as we may eaſily perceive from the 


Preath of all Creatures in froſty Weather, or when we ourſelves breathe upon 


a Glaſs, or any poliſhed Metal or Stone. The Lungs may juftly be reckoned 
amcng the principal Organs of the Body, if not the chief of all, as they are 


ſo well adapted in every 1eſpect to receive the Air, without which, we can- 
not ſupport Life one Moment, and are no leſs fitted to purify the Blood by 


their continual Action, and by making ſuch ample Diſcharges, as are neceſſa- 


ry for the preſcrvation of Health, as well as of Life. Beſides that they are 


the chief Iniruments of the Voice in all Creatures, and by drawing in the 
Eftiivia thro the Noſe, contribute greatly to the ſenſe of Smelling. . 


THE Per. ricandiuim is a very ſtrong membranous Subſtance, which incloſcs 


„ [Heart like a Purſe, It is not : only of uſe to defend it from the Frictions 


of 
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narrow at top. In a Horſe it is not near ſo large as in a Bullock, nor pro- 
portionably ſo broad towards its Baſis. Its Fibres are very compact and laid 
cloſe together, having a twiſted or ſpiral Direction, eſpecially towards its Top, 


where it ſomewhat reſembles the contortion of a Snail's Shell. It is fixed 


to ſome of the Vertebræ of the Thorax, or Rack-bones of the Breaſt, by the 
large Veſſels that go to and from it. Its point inclines a little downwards 


towards the left Side, where it is received into a Depreſſion of the left Lobe 


of the Lungs, which perhaps may be form'd in the Fætus by the poſition of 
the Heart, before the Lungs have been filled with Air. The Heart is nou- 


riſhed and maintained, by its own proper veſſels called the Coronarie, in 
regard they ſurround its whole Subſtance like a Crown or Garland. It has 
a middle Partition, which divides it internally into two Ventcicles; the left 


is ſmaller than the right, and its Sides much thicker, its Office being to drive 


the Blood to the moſt diſtant parts thro' the whole Body, whereas the right 


Ventricle detaches it only thro' the Lungs. Its inſide has ſeveral ſmall 
Chords or Compages of Fibres, called Columne Carnes, which reſemble the 


Bundles of Columns which we perceive in Gothick Buildings, and help to 
comminute, and break the groſſer parts of the Blood, in the frequent . 
tractions of the Heart. The Contraction and Dilatation of the Heart, 
called its Syſtole and Diaſtole. Thie firſt when the Vertex or Top of 4 
Heart is drawn down to its Baſis, to ſend the Blood into all parts, and the 


latter, when it opens and dilates itſelf to receive the refluent Blood. The 
Heart has its Auricles, which-are ſo called becauſe they reſemble two Ears, 
and are ſeated at 1ts Baſis, one on each ſide, to receive the Blood at its en- 
trance into the Heart; the right from the aſcending and deſcending Trunks 
of the Cava, and the left from the pulmonary Veins, by which it enters in 


due Portions, and ſo as it may not ruſh in with too wk violence, and in 


too great quantity, to interrupt the regular Action of the Heart; for when 


the Auricles are full the Heart is empty, and when the Heart is full the 
Auricles are empty. The Auricles in their Mechaniſm and Structure, ſome- 


what reſemble that of the Heart, only that they are chiefly membranous, 
whereas the Heart is altogether fleſhy; for if it was tendinous in any part, as 
moſt other Muſcles are, it would be altogether unfit for its Office, Where 


the two Trunks of the Cava open into the right Auricle, there is a litle 
Eminence or Rifing, which prevents the Blood of the aſcending and de- 
n Trunks from ruſhing together, and cauſes it to 4 more any into 
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of the Lungs, but contains a Moiſture which keeps it cool, and renders | its 
Motions glib and eaſy. 

THE Hoare is a Muſcle of a Conick Figure; VIZ. You at bottom and e 
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of the Parts contained in the Cheſt, 


the Ventricle, and the 'Corohaty Veins likewiſe opening into its Entrance 
with the refluent Blood from the Heart, may probably render this the more 
neceſſary. The large Veſſels which empty the Blood into the Heart, and 


thoſe that receive the Blood from it, have each of them Yalves, whereby the 


Blood is forwarded in its Paſſage, but cannot return back the ſame way it 
came, viz. the Vena Cava which enters into the right Ventricle, has three, 


called Tricuſpides, being like ſo many Points of a Spear or Launce. Theſe 


point inwards, ſo as to open a free Paſſage for the Blood, into the right Ven- 
tricle of the Heart. The Pulmonary Artery, which receives the Blood from 


the ſame Ventricle into the Lungs, has alſo three Valves, called Sigmoidiæ, 
from their reſemblance to the Greek Letter Sigma L. Theſe look from 


within outwards, by which they hinder the Blood returning back again into 
the Heart. The Pulmonary Vein has two Valves called Mitrales, theſe 


have the ſame Office as thoſe of the Cava above deſcrib'd, being to hinder 


the Blood returning back again into the Lungs, and the Valves of the Aorta 
or great Artery, called Semilunares, have the ſame Office as thoſe of the Pul- 


monary Artery, vix. to prevent the Blood which by It is detached into all 


the other parts of the Body, from returning back again into the Heart. 
Tux uſe of the Heart is ſufficiently deducible, from what has been already 
ſaid in its Deſcription, the Heart being the vital Fountain which receives 


the Blood from all the Rivulets of the Body, and diſpenſes it back again 


thro! its proper Channels, for the ſupport and nouriſhment of every part; 
and for that end, its Structure is very peculiar and different from all other 


Muſcles, eſpecially thoſe that move particular parts, for as theſe are partly 


fleſhy and partly tendinous, or have their fleſhy Fibres end in Tendons of a 


cloſer contexture, the Heart, on the other hand, is altogether fleſhy, and 
made up of Fibres ſo exquiſitely fine, and fo cloſely compacted together, 
that it is, by that means, indowed with all the Force that is neceſſary for its 
Function, and its Baſis is the moſt compact of all its other parts, where pro- 
bably its Fibres have both their Origins and Inſertions in the membranous 


Coats of the large Blood Veſſels to which it adheres: riſing ſpirally upwards, 
and turning again downwards archways, in the like direction over the Ven- 


tricles, which feems beſt to correſpond with its Dilatation and Contraction. 


But if we inquire by what means the Heart comes to be endow'd with ſuch 
a capacity of Action, wherein we ourſelves have not the leaſt ſhare, we 


muſt confeſs our Tenorance, and aſcribe this wonderful piece of Mechaniſm 


to the great Author of Nature. In other Actions we have ſomething volun- 


tary, vix. we have power to move a Leg or Arm, or any other Member, 


but in the Action of the Heart, we and all han wa Animals are altogether 
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only inſtrumental, and therefore all that we know of this matter, muſt be 


Fat, eſpecially within the left Ventricle of Horſes that have dy'd ſuddenly, 
and ſometimes the Heart itſelf preternaturally large. 


Of the Blood-veſſels, viz. The Veins and Arteries with their 


= Deſcription of the Heart and Lungs, that the aſcending and deſcending 
Trunks of the Vena Cava, the aſcending and deſcending Trunks of the Aor- 


from both the above-mentioned Trunks, which fills the right Ventricle of tribution 


Of the Veins and Arteries. 5 | 67 * 


paſſive. We know indeed, that the Nerves, which are plentifully beſtowed 


on the Heart, have a great ſhare in its continual Motion, which is diſcover- 
able by Experiments made in tying the Trunk of any Nerve, that diſpenſcs 
its Branches upon a Muſcle, at what time the Muſcle will become paralyticæ 
and ceaſe to act until that Impediment is removed; but ſtill the Nerves are 


reſolved into the ſame Original Cauſe. 3 | 
I have ſeen the Hearts of Horſes frequently opened ; ſometimes there hap- 

pens; as in the human Body, collections of Matter within the Pericardium. 

I have ſeen Polipuſſes in the great Veſſels, and ſometimes a maſs of ſlippery 


0 H A P. . - 


Diſtribution into all Parts of the Body of a Hoxss. 


T may be eaſily underſtood from what has been already obſerved in the 


ta, with the pulmonary Vein and Artery, the Vena Perta of the Liver, and 
ſome few others, are the principal and moſt remarkable of all the Blood- 
veſſels; that the Arteries carry the Blood into all parts from the Heart, 
and that it returns back again in the Veins, when it has taken its circuit and 
progreſs through the Body; therefore it remains only to ſhew in what man- 
ner both the one and the _ are diſtributed, ſo as to perform that impor- 
tant Office, whereby all parts of the animal Body have their vital Supplies. 

THe aſcending and deſcending Trunks of the Vena Cava, meet ſo as to 
open into the right Auricle of the Heart. The Auricle receives all the Blood The Dit. 
the Heart in its Diaſtole, and by its Syſtole empties the ſame Blood into the 8 
pulmonary Artery, which ſupplies the whole Subſtance of the Lungs by in- Arteries. 
numerable Branches: The ſmall capillary Branches of the pulmonary Vein, 
take up the Blood from the capillary Branches of the Artery, and theſe con- 
vey all the refluent Blood into one pretty large Trunk, which opens into 
the left Auricle, and this Auricle by its Syſtole or Contraction, diſgorges the 
Blood into the left Ventricle, which thruſts it out into the Horra. This 
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Of the Vein and Arteries. 


firſt of all ſends out two ſmall Branches to the Heart, viz. The Coronariaæ 


above deſcribed, and then riſing a little archways, perhaps to leſſen the Im- 


petus or Force of the Blood, as it immediately ruthes from the Heart, it is 


divided into its two principal Trunks, viz. the aſcending and deſcending, 


Tu raſcending Trunk of the Aorta, climbs up by the Windpipe to the 


upper part of the Thorax, where it ſends off the ſubclavian Arteries in two 
Branches, which run under the Channel-bones on each fide. "Theſe ſend 
off other Branches, both from their upper and under ſides, from their up- 
per ſides the cervical Arteries, which are partly ſpent on the Muſcles of the 
Neck and Breaſt, and partly on the Thyroid Glands near the Windpipe, 
From the lower fide of the Subclavian Arteries, proceed the ſuperior Inter- 
coſtals, which paſſing thro' the Cheſt, ſend forth ſeveral Branches to the Fore 
Legs. Near where the Subclaveans go off from the Aorta, ariſe two other 


Ge the Head, where they form the Rete Mi rabile, and Plexus Choroides 
upon the Surface of the Brain, which are plainly to be ſeen, and help to 
| ſerve the Brain and its Membranes. The Carotids alſo detach Grant 
Branches to the Windpipe, the Larynx, and ſome to the Tongue, and lower 
Jaw, and others to the Scalp, and external parts of the Head, By theſe 


: four principal Branches, vi. the Subclavian and Carotids, the whole Head 
and Neck, as alſo the external parts of the Cheſt and Fore Legs, are ſupplicd 


with Blood. 
Tre deſcending Trunk of the Am, as it puede the Midriff ſends 


forth the inferior Intercoſtals that go to the Ribs, with the bronchial Artery, 


that accompanies the Branches of the Windpipe i in the Lungs, and whea it 


has juſt paſſed thro” the Midriff it detaches other Branches, v2. the phrenick 


juir p. 
Arteries, which are diſperſed in the Midriff and Mediaſtinum. From the 


Midriff it reaches downwards as far as the laſt Pertebra of the Loins, but by 
the way ſends off ſeveral Branches to the Stomach and other Inteſtines, as 
the Celiack, Splenick, and upper Meſenterick, and below theſe the emulgent 
Arteries,, one on each Side, which go to the Kidneys, and underneath theſe 
ariſc alſo from the main Trunk the Spermaticks, which go to the Genitals, 
and laſt of all the lower Meſenterick, which with the wy Meſenterick, 
ſupply the whole Meſentery. 

AFTER this the Horta or great Artery, POL the top of the Os "DEAN 
is divided into two Branches, one on each fide, called the Iliacks, and theſe are 


again branch'd out into the external and internal, From the latter proceed 


thoſe called the Muſculz, which are beſtowed on the Pſoas Muſcle, and 


other Muſcles of the Buttocks, as alſo the Hypogaſtricks that run to the 
2 


ſtreight 


rincipal Branches, called the Carotid Arteries, which aſcend upwards to- 
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Of the Veins and Arteries. 


freight Gut, the Matrix, the Bladder, Proftates and Yard, and to all the 
"ts contained within the Pelvis. From the external Iliacks ariſe the Epi- 
gaſtricks, which turning forwards, creep along the Rim of the Belly, where 
they meet the Mamillary above deſcrib'd. The next are the Pudenda, 


which go to the Privities of both Sexes, and thereby communicate with the 


Hypogaſtricks. Afterwards the Iliacks go to the Thighs, and as they paſs 
downwards are called the Crural Arteries, ſupplying the Hind Legs and Feet 
with many conſiderable Branches. 5 | „ 
Tx1s being the general Diſtribution of the Arteries into the ſeveral parts 
of the Body, it is to be obſerved, that all the Branches are divided, and ſub- 


ſuch Obſtruction hindered in its Paſſage, is received and taken up into other 


communicating Branches, by which its Motion is preſerved, and the parts 
not depriv'd of their Support and Nouriſhment, The ſame Oeconomy is 


obſervable in the Veins, whoſe capillary Veſſels take their beginning like fo 
many Drills or Rivulets, which empty themſelves into the larger Branches, 


and theſe at laſt into the aſcending and deſcending Trunks of the Cava, as 


into a main River, ſo that when the capillary Veins are divided or obſtructed, 


the communicating Branches carry off the Blood, ſo as to prevent any dan- 
gerous Stagnation, which by any other Mechaniſm might eaſily happen from 


very ſlight Accidents, ah 5 : 
Bor as it is the peculiar Province of the Arteries to convey the Blood 
from the Heart, and diſtribute it into all parts of the Body, ſo they are per- 
fectly fitted for that purpoſe by their Structure. The Arteries have three 


Coats, and the Veins the fame number, (wherein they both agree with moſt 
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divided into ſmaller Branches, like the Boughs of a Tree, or the Stamina of 
Plants, by whioh all the parts of the Animal Body is overſpread with moſt 
minute capillary Arteries, and are ſo. combin'd one with another, that when 
one or more ſmall Arteries happen to be obſtructed, the Blood that is by 


The Me- 


chaniſm 


and 


Structure 
of the 
Veins and 


other membranous Tubes ;) but as the impulſe of the Blood from the Heart Arteries. 
into the Arteries, requires a conſiderable ſtrength in them more than in the _ 


Veins, therefore their Coats are much thicker, the reaſon of which will ap- 


pear by conſidering the Office of the Veins, for the capillary Veins receive 
the Blood where the arterial Impulſe is but ſmall, and its motion in the Ar- 


teries languid, and when the Blood upon its return has entered the Veins, its 
motion cannot much increaſe, as it is received from Veſſels that are ſmall, 
and paſſes into others that are larger; and indeed it could hardly move at all 


in ſome places, had not all things been wiſely contrived for that purpoſe, and | 


therefore thoſe who have ſeen Diſſections muſt have obſerved, that wherever 


there is anv conſiderable Branch of an aſcending Vein, there is generally a 


Branch 


* 


Branch of an Artery underneath it or very near it, which by its continual 
Pulſation gives ſome help to the Motion of the venal Blood, and ſometimes, 
eſpecially on the Limbs, we may obſerve two Branches of Veins accompany 
a large Artery, one on each fide, and if it happens the ſame in many places 2, 
where the Veſſels are ſmall, which is no ways improbable, it muſt be the 
means greatly to facilitate the return of the Blood, not only from the afſiſ-— | 9 
tance it has from the Pulſations of the Arteries, but as it is carried off in a 
greater number of Canals, beſides the muſcular Action which accelerates the 
Motion of the Blood in both, but eſpecially in the Veins. But further, the 
Veins, as in the Chyle Veſſels, and Thoracick Dutt above deſcrib'd, have 
Valves placed at convenient diſtances, which all open inwards, for the pro- 
greſs of the Blood towards the Heart, ſo that being forwarded in its Paſſage 
that way, cannot return back again; and it may alſo be taken notice, that 
theſe Valves are the moſt numerous where they are the moſt. wanted, as in 
the Limbs, and other places where the venal Blood aſcends upwards, being 
fewer in number, where the courſe of the Blood in the Veins diverts ſide- 
ways, and few or none where it is directly downwards. But I ſhall now 
go on to deſcribe the Diſtribution of the Veins, the larger of which very: 
near agree and correſpond with that of the Arteries. 


8 As the Aorta or great Artery receives the Blood from the Heart, and di 
Circula- perſes it into all parts of the Body; ſo the Cava, as has been obſerved, like a 
tion. main River, receives into it the Blood from all parts of the Body, proceeding 
firſt from Veſlels exquiſitely ſmall and imperceptible, and afterwards uniting 

in larger Branches, empty themſclves into its aſcending and deſcending 
Trunks, at proper and convenient diſtances. The ſuperior or deſcending 

Cava, receives firſt the Coronary Vein from the Heart, near the place where 

it opens into the Auricle, and before it pierces the Perigerdium or Purſe of 

the Heart, it receives the Vena fine pari, which is made by the union of the 

Veins of the Ribs, likewiſe the Bronchial Veins that accompany the Bron- A 

chia in the Lungs, 3 

Tux next are the Subclavian and Jugular Veins, which are pretty large, _— 

1 anſwer to the Subclavian, Cervical and Juzular Arteries, and are the 3g 

next of any note, that open into the deſcending Cava. Theſe are divided A 

into the external and internal; from the internal is return'd the Blood from C 

the Ventricles of the Brain, and into them alſo, open all the Branches of 
Veins that lye among the Bars of the Mouth, which are often ſtruck with 

a Cornet or Fleam, when Horſes happen to be ſeiz'd with the Gripes, or 

other ſudden diſorders, alſo the Ranulares or Veins under the Tongue, and 


many other Branches and Veins which communicate with thoſe of the Brain. 
| 9855 be 
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Of the Veins and Arteries, 


The external Jogulars, are thoſe large Veins which run the length of the 
whole Neck, one on each fide near the Gullet, and are conſtantly opened 
in all caſes that require bleeding, theſe being the largeſt and ſafeſt in the 
Body of a Horſe. Theſe receive and carry back that portion of Blood, 
which comes from all the external parts of the Head and Face, vig. from 
the Eye Veins, the Temple Veins, and thoſe of the Noſe and Lips. 
Tux Subclavian Veins, 21. the two large Veins which paſs: along by 
the Subclavian Arteries under the Channel-bones, not only receive a great 
part of the Blood which enters the Cheſt, but likewiſe have all thoſe Veins 
open into them, which run along the outward part of the Breaſt, Fore-legs 
and Feet. The Plate Veins which opens into the Subclavian, runs along 
the inſide of the Fore Leg towards the Knee, anſwering thoſe on a Man's 
Arm, and are frequently opened for Lameneſs in the Breaſt or Shoulders, 
but I have often had Horſes bled there on other accounts with good ſucceſs. 
Below this are the Shank Veins and Shakle Veins, which communicate with 
the Plate Vein. The Shank Veins are thoſe that run in the hollow, on each 
fide of the Back Sinew, between it and the Shank ; and the Shakle Vein is 
that Branch which runs acroſs the Back Sinew, and communicates with the 
Shank Veins on each fide, under the place where a Horſe is ſnakled. But 
this Vein is fo very ſmall, that it is ſcarce ever to be ſeen or felt, but when a 
Horſe happens to be extremely hot, and then we may perceive one or more 
Branches run acroſs the Sinew. I have ſometimes known pretty large Va- 
rixes in thoſe parts, by which the Shakle Vein has appeared very plain and 
viſible at all times, and been the cauſe of great Weakneſs and Debility in the 
Limb, till it has been removed by manual Operation. Theſe, and the Shank 
Veins, communicate with thoſe of the Coronet and Toe. Thoſe of the 
Toe are often opened for Infirmities of the Feet, and the Veins about the 
Coronet are frequently cut aſunder in the cure of Quittors, and other acci- 
dents in thoſe parts, and ſometimes with leſs danger to the Horſe than one 
could well imagine, e 
ThE aſcending Cava which runs along by the Spines of the Back, and 
carries the Blood from all the lower parts upwards to the Heart, receives 
firſt thoſe Branches of Veins, which return the Blood from moſt parts of the 
Lower Belly, vig. the Meſenteriæ from the Meſentery, the Porte from the 
Liver, the Emulgents from the Kidneys, the Sperinatick Veins from the 
parts of Generation, and where it is divided, as the deſcending Horta into 
the internal and external Iliacks. The firſt receives Branches from the Hy- 
pogaſtricks, by which the Blood is returned from the Matrix, Bladder, and 
ſtreight Gut, and into the latter, 472, the external Iliacks open into the Epi- 
5 1 gaſtricks, 


Of the Lymphatick Veſſels. 


gaſtricks, with Branches from the Peritoneum, and external parts of the 
Lower Belly, which in the Farriers Terms are denominated by different 
Names, as the Kidney Veins: near the Loins, the Flank: and Spur Veins, 
' which are often ſtruck and wounded by the Spurs, the Liver. Veins on the 
ſide of the Lower Belly, and are ſometimes opened from a ſuſpicion of 
Diſeaſes in tlie Bowels, and alſo that of the Rump, called the Tail Vein, 
which the Farriers frequently open, or elſe ſcarify the Tail in the Staggers, 
and other Diſorders that affect the Head; The Thigh Veins, and the Crural 


72 


% 


Veins: in the Fore Legs communicate with the Subclavians. The Thigh 
Vein runs along the inſide of the Thigh, and is often opened in Fevers, 
Lameneſs of the Hips, and Diſorders of the Loins and: Kidneys. The Crural 
Veins are thoſe on the lower Limbs, on each fide the Inſtep, and anſwer 
to _ Shank Awe in the Fore- Legs above deſcrib'd. 
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mities of the Arteries, in the ſame manner as the Veins, but more 


Tubes, of a Cylindrical Figure, and as they appear to the Eye, ſeem only to 
conſiſt of one exquiſitely thin Coat. They often take their courſe through 
Glands; but when it is ſo, there is generally another Branch, that either 
_ paſſes over or along the ſide of that Gland, which, as Mr. Che/elden well ob- 
ſerves, may prevent their Fluid from being obſtructed, which would readily 
happen, in caſe theſe Glands through which they paſs ſhould become diſ- 
eaſed. Thoſe of the Lower Belly, enter partly into the Venæ Lacteæ, Se- 


Subclavian Veins ; many of them alſo open into other large Veins in diverſe 

The Uſe parts of the Body, from whence. we may eaſily gather, that the uſe of the 
. Lymph is to dilute the Blood, for the Lymph being a very fine pure Water, 
; muſt render it more thin and fluid, and conſequently more fit to paſs thro? 
the minuteſt Veſſels, But the Lympbe Ducts are themſelves ſo extremely 

thin, as expoles them to frequent Ruptures, eſpecially in Horſes, whoſe 


great Weight join'd with their Labour, and many other concurring Cauſes, 
caſily 


Veins, alſo enter into the external Iliacks and Epigaſtricks, as the Shank 


Tur Langbdck Veſſels ariſe from all parts of the Body, at its « extre- 


plentifully from the Glands than any where elſe. They are clear pellucid 


cundi Generis, which riſe from the ſmall Guts, and partly into the Recep- 
tacle of the Chyle, and thoſe of the Cheſt. into the Thoracick Duct, and 
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or the Glands or Kidrills, 


eaſily 


of any continuance, and therefore in all violent and viſible Oppreſſions, 


which generally precede ſuch Diſtempers, I have found the greateſt ſucceſs 
from large Evacuations, particularly ſuch as promote Urine plentifully, The 
Lymph Du#s are branched out in the ſame manner as the Veins, in many The Dif- 


tribution 


pr roduce' ſuch accidents. I have ſeen in Horſes, their et Cheſt fill- 
<0 Wich Water, ſometimes the Cavity of the Lower Belly only, and ſome- 
times both Cheſt and Lower Belly, eſpecially when the Diſtemper has been 
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and various Ramifications, and therefore have Valves at convenient diſtances, of the 


and where they are the moſt neceffary to aſſiſt the Motion of the Lympb, 


Lympha- 
tick Veſ- 


and prevent its regreſs, and perhaps the pulſation of the Arteries, and the ,, 


muſcular Motion, may allo contribute ſomewhat towards the ſame End, 


© H A P. VII. 
Of the Glands or Keriiels, 


Heere being as much ſubject to Diſeaſes of the Glands, as mot other 
Animals, and a Gland being the fame thing that we commonly call a 


Kernel in brute Creatures, it may not be improper to give theſe, eſpecially 


who are unlearned, ſome notion of their different Kinds, and alſo of their 
Mechaniſm and Uſe, wherein I ſhall chiefly follow Mr. Cl eſelden, who has 
given a more mite and clear Account of the Nature and Structure of the 
Glands, than ſome of choſe Who have written elaborate D. {courſes on the 


Secretions. 


A Gland or Kernel, according to this Author, is chiefly compoſed of a Mr. 22 


Convolution, of one or more Arteries of a conſiderable length, from whoſe 


ſelden's 
Account 


ſides ariſe vaſt numbers of excretory Ducts, in the ſame manner as the Lac- of the 


unconvolved Arteries may have excretory Ducts, by which he imagines, 
Secretions are made from all the Membranes that line Cavities. That num- 
bers of Lymphatick Veſſels alſo ariſe from theſe Arteries, whoſe uſe ſeems 


to be, to take off the thinneſt part of the Blood, from ſuch places where a 
thick Fluid is to be ſeparated, being always found i in greateſt plenty, in ſuch 


Glands that ſeparate the thickeſt Fluids, as in the Liver, and Teſticles, ard 
obſerves that where the thickeſt Secretions are made, the velocity of the 
Blood is | the lealt, as if it was contriv'd on ad to give thole ſeeiningly 


Glands. 


teals ariſe from the Guts to receive the Chyle. The ſame Author is of opi- ; 
nion, that altho' the larger Secretions are made by viſible Glands, (that is, 
ſuch as we can, in a natural State, ſee plainly with the naked Eye,) yet chat | 


tenacrouhs 


74 1 Of the Glands or Kernels. 
tenacrous parts, more time to ſeparate from the Blood. That the Arteries 
that compoſe different Glands, are convolved in different manners, but thinks 
it will be difficult to diſcover, whether their different Secretions depend up- 
on their different Convolutions. The fame Author further takes notice, 
that the Excretory Ducts ariſe from the Arteries, and unite in their progreſs, 
as the Roots of Trees, Plants, Fruits, and even different Minerals, in their 

1 growing, often derive their diſtinct, proper, nutritious Juices from the ſame. 
1 kind of Earth; ſo the excretory Ducts in different Glands, ſeparate from 
the ſame Maſs of Blood their different Juices, tho' we have no certainty 
what theſe different Secretions depend upon, whether upon the Structure of 
the paris, or on different Attractions, but concludes in favour of the latter, 
w72. that from the great Simplicity and Unifortnity uſually ſcen in Nature's 
Works, he is inclined to think, that the different Secretions ariſe from the 
different Attractions, ſceing that in Plants and Minerals there rem to be no 


other way. 

Tus far Mr. Cheſelden, i in bis ingenious 104 accurate account t of me 
Glands, the underſtanding of which is of no ſmall conſequence to the xno -- 
gp of diſeaſes; for how far theſe are diſturbed in their: ſeveral offices, fo MF 
fir the animal body muſt ſuffer ; and this in proportion as their ſecretions 
are of more or leſs moment to the preſervation of life and health, or accor- 
ding as their ſituation is more or leſs dangerous, and puts them beyond the 
reach of proper applications. And it may be obſerved, as all acute diſcaſes 
generally proceed from an inordinate motion of the Blood, and this often- 
times from an obſtructed perſpiration ; ſo all chronical diſeaſes, for the moſt i 
part, ariſe from a diſtemperature i in the Glands. 1 
Glands of THz Glands are of various kinds, and are more or leſs to be found i in al- Bp 
Foe vg molt all parts of the body, and in ſuch manner as they may beſt perform -Y 
their various functions. Thus even all the Membranes that line cavities, are = 

ſtudded with Glands, or have veſſels that diſcharge a Mucus, to preſerve 
them from adhering to the parts contained within them ; and thoſe parts that 
are expoſed to the air, as the Noſe, Ears, Mouth, and Head of the Wind- 
pipe, have alſo their Membranes beſet with Glands, to preſerve them from 
turning too dry, and from other injuries to which the external air would ex- 
paſe them. The Skin is alſo thought to be full of very minute ſmall 1 
Glands, which ſeparate the Sweat, and are called the Miliary Glands, from 
their reſemblance to milet-ſeed. The Udder in Mares is alſo glandulous, a 
for the preparation of the milk. The Liver, as has been obſerved, is the 
| largeſt Gland in the bodies of all animals, for the ſeparation of the Gall "3: 
Bile; the uſe of which has been already mentioned in its deſcription. The 
Pancreas, 
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Pancreas, or Shvbetbroad): is alſo glandulons, and likewiſe prepares 2 juice 
for the help of digeſtion; and the Kidneys are of great moment for the 


ſepa 


ration of the Urine. There are alſo the falivary Glands that ſeparate 7 
fo Ou 


the juices in the Mouth, which are ſqueezed into it by the motion © 
the lower Jaw; and ſerves to moiſten the food, and render it not only” © 
fit to be ſwallowed, but the more eaſy of digeſtion. Of theſe, the Parotid 


Glands are the largeſt, and are ſituated behind the lower Jaw,” under the 


Ears; their excretory Ducts paſſing through the Buccinator Muſcles into 
the Mouth: The next are the inferior maxillary Glands, ſituated at the un- 
der fide of the lower Jaw, having their excretory ducts entering the Mouth 
on both ſides under the Tongue, and near the Grinding Teeth. Another 


- ſmall Gland, called Sublingualis, lies more inward under the root of the he $ub- 


lingua 75 


Tongue, and is the chief ſeat of the Strangles in young Horſes. Theſe, the Scat 
with the Tonſils near the Lala, are the chief falivary Glands. The other 5 the 


rangles. 


Glands within the Mouth being very ſmall, and chiefly diſperſed upon he 


inner Membranes, ſerve to keep the Mouth ſufficiently moiſt. In the hu- 
man body, numbers of theſe ſmall Glands may be felt at all times on the 
inſide of the Lips, which preſerve them from growing dry by much ſpeak- 


ing ; butin Horſes, that have no need of ſpeech, there are ſcarce any to be 
felt, except a very few, and theſe exceeding ſmall, at the two angles or Cor- 
ners of the Mouth. For the foam that falls from a Horſe's mouth, when 
he champs upon his Bit, is chiefly derived from the falivary Glands, 

As to the Lymphatic Glands, they are ſituated ſome few in the Head, The 7 H- 
ſome in the Thorax or Cheſt, and ſome in the Lower Belly, others in the 8 
Interſtices of the Muſcles, or accompany the large Blood. veſſels. And thoſe 
under the Armpits, and in the Groins, are alſo reckoned among the Lympha- 
tick Glands, but in Horſes, are much ſmaller in proportion than in Men, 
tho' they ſeem to run a greater length, and pechaps if they were larger, and 
more prominent, might eaſily be hurt, or too much preſſed by the violent 


_ Motions of a Horſe. 


Mr. Cheſelden reckons the Glandula Pincalis, hich Des Cartes very ridi- 
culouſly took to be the Seat of the Soul, only a Gland of this kind, having 
often ſeen large Lymphe Dudts running into it from the Pexus Chor vided, 
and has alſo obſerved a large Lymphatick enter into the Glandula Piturtaria, 


which lyes in the Baſis of the Brain, tho' this has been judg'd by moſt TB, 
tomiſts to be only an excrementitious Gland. Several Lymphatick Glands 


are alſo to be met with in the Neck, accompanying the Carotid Arteries, and 


internal Jugular Veins. The Glandule Thyroidee, which are fiuated imme- 


diately below the Thyroid Cartilage, are alto reckoned of the Lymphatick 
| I. 2 Kind, 
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Of the. Glands: or Kernels. 


Kind; as alſo. the Thymus immediately within the Wera The Th is. 
much larger in Children than in grown Perſons, but: ia not ſo in Brates; and 
the abovementioned Author has obſerved, that iu Men as, the Thymus grows: 
leſs, the Thyroid Glands grow larger, and that the Thymus: and Giamdulæ 
 Thyraides, both belong to the ſame Lymphaticks; and I have ſeen both the 
Thymus, and Glandule Thyroide, in a glandered Horſe all- over. cancerous, 
and the Lungs at the ſame time little or no ways tainted. There are in the 


Thorax, beſides the Thymus and Thyroides, ſeveral Lymphatick-Glands about 


the Baſis of the Heart, and Sides of the Lungs: And:we may alſo:obſerve, 


Diſeaſes 
of the 


Glands, 


many Lymphatick Glands in the Lower Belly, particularly in the Meſentery, 

and ſome amorg the Fat, about the Kidneys, and by the ſides of the Iliack 
Veſſels. The Ly mphatick Glands in the Limbs are but few, and theſe for 
the moſt part ſmall in a Horſe, unleſs they happen to be inflated. That 
which is ſituated in the F at, called the Pope's Eye, is generally about the 
bigneſs of a ſmall Walnut; but when the Lymphatick Glands happen to be 
 diftempered, the ſmalleſt will ſometimes grow to a very large Size. 

Wren the Lymphatick Glands happen to be diſeaſed in any great degree, 
then the Lymphatick Veſſels are apt to burſt and cauſe Dropſies. If in the 
Thorax, the whole Cavity of the Cheſt will ſometimes be filled with:Water, 
if in the Lower Belly, a common Dropſy will generally enſue, The Diſor- 
deis of the other Glands, are alſo attended: with many ill conſequences; for 
when the Liver is diſeaſed, or the bilious Ducts any ways obſtructed, this. 
will in time 3 the Jaund: ce, unleſs great. care be taken to 1 — it. 
Bae affected in A wieter Colds, whereby their ee are ere hs: 
u ucted, or are too profuſe, and when the ſmall Glands, and Membranes 
of the Guts are diſordered, either a violent Coſtiveneſs or Purging will fol- 
low, according as they happen. to be more or leſs affected, and if to any ex- 
tream, with the Attendants uſual in ſuch caſes, as T enſion, inward Inflam- 
mation, and ſometimes Mortification. But every one muſt be more or leſs 
ſenſible, of the miſchiefs that ariſe from diſorders of the Kidneys, for when 
theſe are any ways hurt, fo as not to perform their office, eſpecially if they 
are not in a capacity to ſeparate the Urine from the Blood, then the whole 
| B:dy. becomes ſwoln and inflated, which is generally followed with Ruptures 
of the Lymphaticks, and other FW Veſſels, and ſo ends in a Suffocation, 
or elſe in ſtrong vigorous Horſes, riſes in watry Tumors all over the Body, 
and cauſes what the Farriers improperly call a watry Farcy, which is alſo 
dangerous, unleſs proper helps be timely adminiſter'd. On the other hand, 


hen theſe Secretions are too liberal by an over relaxation of the Kidneys; 
2 this 


this. oocafionsa continual. profuſion, of urine, whereby the. patural Strength 
3s. impaired; and che whole, Animal Frame weakened and debilitated. All 
theſe effects I have ſeen in Horſes, to which their labour and hard ſervices 
expoſe them more than other animals. J have likewiſe known ſeveral 
Glands in. the external parts inflamed, and come to Supputation, and. ſome- 
times indurated and ſchirtous, but; moſt of theſe have been ſafely cured 
either by proper digeſtion only, by exeiſion, or by application of cauſticks, 
which will be fully. explained when I come to treat of theſe particular 
cures. The Glands. that ſerve to lubricate the Joints, and the diſeaſes to 
which thoſe. parts are expoſed; will, alſo, be taken notice of in their proper 
e mak yi ee 1 vs 


AA E VIII. 
Of the Brain and N erves. 


HE Brain has two remarkable Teguments or membranous Covers, 
the uppermaſt called the Dura Mater being very ſtrong, and the un- 
dermoſt the Pia Mater, from its cloſe adherence to the Subſtance of the 
Brain. The Dura Mater is tyed to the Baſis of the Skull, and to all the 
Sutures or Junctures by Filaments and Blood Veſſels, which communicate 
with the Scalpe and external parts of the Head; but adheres lightly to the 

other parts. It has three Proceſſes; the firſt is called Fa/x from its reſem- 
blance to a Siele, dividing the Brain in two halves. In a Horſe it is not fo 

much-arched as in Men, becauſe of the flatneſs and length of his Forchead , 

and, as Mr. Chefelden has obſerved, the upper part of the Skull in Brutes i, 

made in ſuch manner as to fit the Folds of the Brain, which indeed i; 

plain to be obſerved in Horſes, where it lies as in a Caſe, and by that 
means is preſerved from being injured by violent concuſſions. The 1:cond 

Proceſs runs from the lower and hinder part of the former towards each 

Ear, where it is fixed to the Os petroſum. The third 1uns downward to- 
wards the great Foramen or Hole, thro' which the ſpinal Marrow paſlcs, 

The Dura Mater has ſeveral large Veins, uſually called Sizuſes, to diſtin- The Da 
guiſh them from the other Veins which are Cylindrical. Theſe receive . 
the Blood from the leſſer Veins, One runs along the upper Edge of the 
9 Falx, and a ſmaller one runs along the lower Edge. There are beſides 
1 theſe ſever) other Ss, vis, the Longitudinalis ſuperior, the Rectus and 
5 4 Long1t 9: , and vo called the Lateral Sinilſes, which begin at 
3 _ tendon hand ſtreight Sinuſes, into which the others 


r 
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empty themſelves. Theſe paſs thro the eight Furamen of the galt i into 
the internal Jugular Veins. There is alſo a circular Sinus which empties 
itſelf partly by detached Branches into the Lateral Sinuſes, and partly into 
two others, called the Cervical Sinuſes, which paſs down on each ſide thro? 
the great Hole at the bottom of the Skull, and: through the tranſverſe pro- 
ceſſes of the Vertebræ of the Neck, but moſt of the Sinnes or | n Durs 
Mater empty themſelves into the internal Jugulars. dads 

The Pa TB Pia Mater is a much finer and thinner Membrane than th Durs 

Mer. Mater, and adhering cloſe to the Brain, involves its hole ſubſtance, ſome- 
what reſembling the film that covers a ripe Walnut. It has a vaſt Number 
of very ſmall Arteries. that ſpring from the Cervical and Carotids, and are 
here divided into extreme minute Branches, that the Blood may not enter 
the Brain with too much impetuoſity, which would be both inconvenient 
and dangerous, Its Veins are from the Jugulars, and united in ſuch manner 
as they may more eaſily open into the Sinus's in fewer and larger Branches, 
by which this fine Membrane is preſerved from Inflammation, which other- 
wiſe might eaſily happen upon every flight accident, if the Arterial Blood | 
ſhould meet with any great obſtruction upon it. 

TueRE is another thin Membrane between the Pia Mater and Dura 
The Au. Mater, called the Anchoroides, which with the other two alſo arne 
nel e. the Medulla Spinalis, which may be ſeparated by a nice hand and great 

application, by which 'it appears analagous to all the other membranous | = 
Tubes in the Animal Body. PR = 
Tux Brain conſiſts of two principal parts, vis, che Cerebrum and Cas : 
The Cere- bellum. The Cerebrum is that which fills up all the upper and fore-part of 
from or the Skull, and is ſeparated from the Cerebellum by the ſecond proceſs of the 
Dura Mater above deſcribed. Its upper Side is divided into two hemiſpheres 
or halves, and i:s under Side into four Lobes, the two poſterior Lobes being 
larger than the anterior, At the meeting of the four Lobes appears the 
Tb: Jundibulum running fiom the Ventricles 15 the Brain into the Glandula 
Fe ia, which Mr. Cheſelden takes to be a Lymphatick, agreeing with 
the deſcription former Anatomiſts have given of it, tho' not with the uſe 
they have aſſigned to it. And this I imagine, has proceeded from their not 
being enough acquainted with the Lymphatick Veſſels and Glands; The 
upper part of the Brain is of a cineritious or. aſhy colour, called its cortical 
part, and its lower or inner fide being white, is therefore called the Corpus 
Call:ſum, under which appear the two. ſuperiour Ventricles, which are 
divided into right and left by a thin Membrane named Septum Luci dum, 
Which | S extended between the Carpe: Callaſum and "tans The Se 
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Medulla Oblongata which paſſes through the great Foramen or Hole of the 
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Of the Brain and Nerves. 


s a Medullary Subſtance which reaches from the anterior or fore part of 
7 Ventricles, beginning wüh two ſmall Roots, and afterwards divides 


into ſeveral Branches called Crura Fornicis. In the baſis of theſe two 
Ventricles are the Corpora Striata, which are ſo called from their Streaks 


and Variegations, and the Thalami Nervorum Opticorum where the optick 
Nerves paſs; and beyond theſe are the Nates and Teftes, which are only 


two ſmall Protuberances of the Brain, Above the Nates is ſituated the 


Glandula Pincalis, and upon the Thalami Nervorum Opticorum are the 
Plexus Choroides, conſiſting of a Number of Blood-Veſſels, Glands and 


ITympbæ Ducts. Under the beginning of the Fornix is a ſmall Foramen or 
Hole, with another under its middle, and the ſpace between theſe Foramina 


and the Cerebellum under the two. anterior Wee conſtitutes the third i 
Ventricle. _ 
THe Chrvbellim lies partly unde the Brain, and is ſeparated from it t by The Ceres 


kf! the ſecond proceſs of the Dura Mater, which Mr. Cheſelden has obſerved %u. 
to be bony, in all the rapacious Animals he has diſſected; and in moſt 


others, it is ſo firm and ſo commodiouſly ſituated, that the Cerebellum cannot 


be eaſily preſſed upon by the Cerebrum. The fourth Ventricle belongs par- 
ticularly to the Cerebellum, and is plain to be ſeen when that is divided 


lengthways. The baſis of the Cerebellum conſiſts of two Medullary Bodies 
called Pedunculi, and the extremity of the fourth Ventricle is named Ca- 


Jamus Scriptorius, from the reſemblance it has to a Writer's Pen, 


Taz Medulla Oblongata is a continuation of the Medullary Part both of Tue 1. 
the Cerebrum and Cerebellum, and the Spinal Marrow is a production of the 4/2 Ol. 
long ata. 
Skull, and through the whole channel of the Neck Spines of the Back and 
e It enlarges in a Horſe about the Withers, where the large Nerves 
are given to the Fore-Legs, and in the Loins where the crural Nerves are 


_ diſtributed to the Hind-Legs, Thighs, and all the hinder parts, and the 


lower end of the Spinal Marrow, from whence theſe and many other 


| Nerves ſpring, is called the Cauda Equine, which is a Term proper enough 


in the Anatomy of a Horſe. The Cover that involves the Spinal Marrow 


is a production of the Membranes of the Brain already deſcribed, viz, the 


4. Mater, Pia Mater, and Anchoroides, and in this reſembles moſt of 
the other Tubes in the Animal Body. | 


Tux Nerves are the inſtruments of all ſenſation, and may alſo be ac- The 
counted the primary cauſe of all Motion, as they actuate the Muſcles Nerves. 
which are the immediate inſtruments . All the Nerves take their 


Origins from the an Part of the Brain, and Cerebellum from the 
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of the Brain aud Nerves. 


Medulla Obongata, and pith:of - the Back. At their firſt: egreſs they appear 


like white Threads, and have a coat from the Pia Mater, and in their 
paſſige through the Dura Mater obtain another from it that is much 
ſtronger, which make a Cover to them in all parts wherever they To. 


Former Anatomiſts have generally reckoned nine pair of Nerves ariſing 


from the Head, but the moſt modern reckon ten pair, including the firſt 


83 which take their origin from the . e of 1 i rok Marrow as 
being chiefly ſpent on the Head. 


7 heir di- 


Alribution * 


into all the 
—＋ ge 


| 8 | 


Tur firſt are the OlfaFory, that in Brotes: are a produdtion of the two 
anterior Ventricles of the Brain, which paſſing thro' the Os Cxibriforme are 
© ſpread in innumerable imperceptible Branches all-over the thin Membrane 
that lines the inſide of the Noſtrils, and ſerve to the ſenſe of Smelling. 

Tu ſecond are the Optic Nerves, which chiefly contribute-to Viſion. 
They riſe from the Thalam! Nervorum Opticorum, pals through the Sphe- 


noidal Bone, and form the Membrana retina in each Eye, which Membrane 


is by many reckoned the ſeat of the Gutta Serena, vix. that ſort of * 


0 neſs where no viſible defect or blemiſh appeats on the Eye. 


Tur third pair are diſtributed to the Teguments or coats of the Eye, 


and ſeveral of its Muſcles, whence they are called Moores Oculi. 


Tus fourth pair are ſpent on the Trochlear Muſcles of the Eye. By 


theſe Muſcles the Paſſions are chiefly expreſſed in the ſeveral Motions they 


Branches, the firſt called the Opthalmick, a great part of it being ſpent 


give to the Eye, and therefore are uſually called the Pathetick Nerves. 
Tux fifth pair, after piercing the Dura Mater, divide into three principal 


on the fat on the Lachrymal Gland Membranes and Eye-Lids, with ſome 
branches to the Membranes of the Noſe and Teguments of the Forehead. 


The ſecond branch gives Twigs to the Palate and Noſtrils, to the Cheek 


and upper Jaw, and alſo to the upper Teeth, with other ſmall Twigs to 


the Oi bicular Muſcles of the Eye-Lids, N 58 and upper Lip, where they 


mix With ſome Twigs of the ſeventh pair. The third is diſtributed on the 
Muſcles of the Cheeks and Tongue, the lower Jaw, and on both the ex- 


ternal and internal parts of the Ear. One confiderable Ramification from 
this Branch enters the Canal or Sinus of the lower Jaw- Bone, and gives 
ſeveral Twigs to the Lower-Teeth, Chin, and Under-Lip. 

Tux ſixth pair unite with the Opthalmick Branch of the fifth pair, and 


is ſpent on that Muſcle of the Eye proper to Brutes, called Om Bru- 


trum, and likewiſe on the Abducent Muſcle of the Eye. 
Tur ſeventh pair, with ſome branches of the fifth, are diſplayed on the 


internal Ear, and — they pa's through the Skull, give Branches to the 


Muſcles 


9 . 


AGES 


through the Skull, and are all ſpent on the oblique and exterior Muſcles of 
VV 8 | 1 the 


9] che Brain and Nerves, 


Muſcles of the Tongue, the Gullet, and detach ſome external Branches to 
the Neck, other Branches of this pair are extended to the outward Ear, 


parotid Glands and Cheeks, all along to the Chin. In.Man they ariſe from 
under the Angular proceſs of the Cerebellum, but in a Horſe from the Me- 


dulla Oblongata. 


Tux eighth pair are called the Par Vugum, becauſe they are diſperſed 


„ 


— # & ' # 3 mm ” " * » * = 


Tux Intercoſtal takes its beginning from the fifth and fixth pair, and 
paſſing out from a large Ganglion or knot formed by ſeveral branches, 
which communicate with, ſome of the firſt Spinal Nerves, and deſcending 


with the carotid Arteries, communicates with the cervical Nerves that 


ariſe from-the pith of the Neck, and. gives branches to ſome Muſcles of 


the Head and Neck. As it enters the Cheſt from another knot or Ganglien 

it gives out branches, by which the Windpipe, Heart, and Lungs are 
principally ſupplied, where its branches again communicate with the eighth 
or Par Vagum, After this the Intereoſtal runs down by the Verteb;x or 
Rack- Bones of the Cheſt, where it communicates with the Branches ſent 
from between each Vertebra, and when it has paſſed thro' the Midiiff 


it forms another Ganglion a little above the Kidueys, into which ſome 
branches of the eighth pair alſo enter. From this knot or Ganglion pro- 


ceed the Nerves of the Guts, Liver, Spleen, Pancreas and Kidneys, Cc. 


® 
* 


Tux ninth pair being principally ſpent on the Tongue, are the chicf 
inſtruments of Taſte, Other branches of this Nerve are diſperſed in the 
| Glands and Muſcles of the upper part of the Breaſt and Throat. 


Tux tenth pair, which ſome have reckoned the firſt of the cerviccl 
Nerves, rife from the beginning of the Spinal Marrow, juſt as it paſſes 
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the Head, except ſuch brahedelh as join the Intervoftal, with which this 
pair unites at its firſt Ganglion, and thereby communicate with the other 
Nei ves above deſcribed, 


Tur Nerves that ariſe from the Spinal Marrow, after it paſſes through | 


the Skull, are in Men thirty in Number, but in Horſes thirty-ſeven pair, 


which I ſhall but juſt name, they being in all creatures equal to the number - 
of the Vertebræ of the Neck, Back, Loine, and Ot Sacrum. The Neck 


has ſeven pair, which are diſperſed partly on the Muſcles of the Face, 
partly on the Muſcles of the Neck, and partly on thoſe of the Shoulders 


and Fore· legs, which being joined with a branch from the ſecond and 
fſouith, compoſe that remarkable Nerve called the Phrenick, which goes 
to the Miarif, Pericardium, and other parts within the Cheſt, 


Tus firſt two pair of the ſeventeen Vertebræ of the Back, communicate 


with the lowermoſt of the Neck, ſending forth ſome Twigs to the Neck 
and Shoulders, The ſecond and all the other fifteen pair, ſend each of 


them a Twig to the Intercoſtal Nerve, by which they communicate witli 


all the Nerves of the Viſcera contained both in the Cheſt and Lower- Belly, 


their other branches being chiefly ſpent on the Intercoſtal Muſcles which 
lie between the Ribs, as alſo on the Muſcles of the Back, with ſome 


Twigs that are diſperſed on the Lower-Belly. 


Tre Nerves that ariſe from the Vertebræ of the Loins and Os Sacrum, 
are chiefly diſperſed on the Muſcles of the Loins, Hips, and Hind-Legs, 


only that the anterior Branches of the firſt pair of the Loins are diſperſed: 
all over the fleſhy part of the Midriff, where they communicate with 


feveral of thoſe above deſcribed. Some branches' are alſo ſpent on the 


Muſcle Pſeas, and the poſterior Branches on the Longiſimus Dorſi; from 
theſe alſo are formed that remarkable Nerve called the Sciatick, which is 
the largeſt both in Men and Quadrupeds, and is ſo well known for being 
the Seat of the Sciatica or Hip- Gout, a diſeaſe from which, I i imagine, Horſes. 
are not altogether exempted, having ſeen ſome few caſes which plainly ſeemed 
to be of this kind. The Penis of a Horſe and the Matrix in a Mare, are 


alſo furniſhed from the anterior Branches of the Loins, and the. Teſticles 


from the anterior Branches of the Qs Sacrum, and from theſe allo. many 
finall Twigs proceed to the Tail which are neceſſary to its various motions, 
and may be plainly feen in a Horſe new docked, Ln; when the 
Blood is compleatly ſtopped by a ſtrait Ligature. | 

To this ſhort deſcription of the Nerves J ſhall only add; that though 
their beginnings are not only very ſmall, but of an exceeding ſoft Texture, 


yet as they paſs a little way from hear Origins, they grow very ſtrong and te- 
nacious, 
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Of the Brain and Nerves. 


naceobs, and by their communications one with another, form ſeveral large 


Trunks and Branches, which are proportioned to the parts where they are 
ſituated, and which they are to ſerve, even as the Muſcles are ſtronger in 
proportion to the weight they are to move, and in this reſpect correſpond 


with the Nerves; for in the Limbs, and ſome other parts where the Muſcles 
require a greater ſupply of Spirits, the nervous Trunks are the largeſt, and 


' where there is a conſtant and continued Motion, the nervous Fibrille are 
the moſt numerous, as in the Heart, Stomach, and Guts, as alſo in the 


Lunge, and Midriff. It may alſo be obſerved of the Nerves, that notwith- 


ſtanding their diſtinct Origins, yet the whole nervous Syſtem is ſuch that all 


of them communicate more or leſs one with another, tho' we are not in 


the leaſt able to trace their innumerable, minuteſt Commonications, The 


Nerves have an external Cover or Coat from the Membranes, that inve lope 


the Brain, and Spinal Marrow, which has been diſcovered by injecting Wax 
of different Colours into the Blood-Veſſels, whereby the external Surfaces of 
the Nerves, are tinged with the Colour of the Wax injected into theſe Veſ- 


ſels, and communicated from them to the Coats of the Nerves, while their 


internal Subſtance has not been chang'd, but remained white, When a 
Nerve is cut through, it ſeems to have no viſible Bore or Cavity in it, and 
ſcarce any Moiſture, its Texture being exquiſitely fine and compact; but 
that they have a Moiſture, or Liguidum Nervoſum, as Anatomiſts term it, 
will not be deny'd by thoſe, who have examin'd them carefully in the Body 
of any Animal, where they appear flaccid, and no ways dry, as ſome of the 
| Cartilages and Bones, which neverthelcf have their proper Juices ci culating 
through them. In like manner the Nerves have alſo their proper Fluids, 
tho” their exact Texture, like many other minute things i in the animal Ma- 


chine, can neither be ſeen by the naked Eye, nor by the help of Glaſſes. 


That they are the primary Inſtruments both of Senſe and Motion, is ſuffi 
ciently known, whether this properly in them proceeds from the Animal 


Spirits, or from their Vibrations, or from both. The Structure and D. ſpo- 


ſition of the Nerves, which all go off in-right Angles, and not by Circum- 


"volutions and Windings, as the Blood- Veſſels, and Lymphbe Duds, ſeems to 


| favour a Vibration, whatever ſhare the nervous Juice by its inconceivable 

Subulty, may alſo have in theſe Senſations. This may be ſurther con;equr'd, 
by the ſudden and immediate Impulſe, whereby all theſe Senſations are 
communicated to the Imagination in a moment, which could not be ſo eaſi- 


ly conceived, if there was nothing befides a meer undulation of the nervous 


Fluids. 


1 3 Baca 


1 


Senſation 
the ſeveral parts of the Animal Body, we may eaſily account for all the 


how per- 
formed, 


Of the Eye. 
From Ivf has been id concerning the Nerves; ahd the Structure of 


known Senſations, viz. of Seeing, Hearing, Smelling, Taſting, and Peeling, 


in regard there is not the leaſt point throughout the whole Animal Frame, 


without an infinite number of little ſmall Branches of Nerves; by tbeſe 
Sight is communicated to the Eyes, the moment the viſual Rays fall upon 


the Retina, Smells as ſoon as any odoriferous Effluvia ſtrike upon the fine 


Membrane, that lines the Noſtrils. Sounds when Impreflions'are made on 


wonderfully contrived for that purpoſe. Taſte is Ad bosvey H By ue 


the Autitory Nerves, that move the parts of the internal k 


Nerves, that are diſperſed on the Tongue, and other fine Membranes with- 
in the Mouth. And as to the ſenſe of Feeling, it is the moſt univerſal of 
all others, in regard no patt of the Body can be touched in the leaſt degree, 


but we are immediately ſenſible of it, and the ſame is pre g 0 * ; 


5 


"oY all other Animals. 
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Tu E Eye is of a convex, pobatar Forin, one by f its (proper E Ties, and 


incloſed within an Orbit or Socket, formed for chat par poſe out of the 


Bones The Eyelids preſerve the Eye from Duſt, or other external Injuries; 


are an Expanſion of the Muſcles and Skin, the inner Membrane being of an 


* exquiſite fine Contexture, that they may no ways hurt or impair the Surface 


9 the 2 T heir Edges have a dion ne or grilly Rim, by which oy 


ES] © FP 


| gency, to ok ent "Duſt or other iecidents, that _ irt its delicate Tex- 


The 
Orbit of 
the Ey e. 


ture. 


the outer Corner or Angle of the Eye, ferve to moiſten its Surface, and to 
waſh off any Duſt or Dirt that may get into it. At the inner Corner of the 
Eye next the Noſe, is a Caruncle, which Mr. Cheſelden thinks may be placed 
there, to keep that Corner of the Eye from being totally cloſed, that any 

Tears, or gummy Matter, may flow from under the Eye-lids in the time of 


11 ep, or into the Funcia Lack rymalia, which are little Holes placcd one in 


eac p 


\ 


Txt Orbit or Cavity in which the Eye | 18 ſituated, is lined with a very | 
freeable looſe Fat, which is not only eaſy to the Eye in its various Motions, 
but ſerves to keep i it ſufficiently moiſt, as the Lachrymal Glands ſeated in 
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each Eye · lad, o carry off any ſuperfluous Moiſture or Tears into the Noſe. 


And it is chiefly when this Moiſture abounds too much, that it runs down the 


Cheeks in ſome Diſeaſes of the Eyes, the Punta Lachrimaſia being ſtop'q, 

or not being large enough to receive the Moiſture. This is often to be ob- 

ſerved in Horſes, and I have ſeen them alſo ſhed Tears plentifully in docking, 

and other painful Operations, and likewiſe ſome very doged Horſcs will do 

the ſame, when their Stubbornneſs has been conquer'd and overcome. 

Tux Eye has four Membranes or Coats, and three Humors. The firſt = _ 
Membrane is: called Tunica Adnata, or Conjunctiun, and covers all that part Coats. 
of the Eye which appears white in a Man, but in a Horſe variegated with Uke I, 
Streaks and Spots of Brown, and being reflected back, lines the inſide of the 
Eye-Lid, and by that inverſion, it is alſo the means to prevent Motes, Duſt, 

fmall Flies, or any other extraneous Matter getting behind the Eye-Ball into 

the Orbit, which would be extremely dangerous. This Coat is full of Blood- 


Veſſels, which appear in little red Sireaks, all over the white of the human 


Eye when it is inflamed, and where there is but little white, as in the Eyes 


of Horſes, the Eye appears fiery, and the Eye. Lids when opened and turn'd 
back look red. Wen eo ts 


Tux ſecond Coat has its fore-part very ſtrong, and tranſparent like Horn, The 24. 


and is therefore called the Cornea or Horny Coat; and the other part, which 


is opaque and dark, is called Sclerotis. Under the Cornea lies the Iris, which 
in a Horſe, inclines to a Cinnamon Colour. The Middle of this Membrane, 


or Coat, is perforated for the admiſſion of the Rays of Light, and is called 
the Pupil. Under the Lis lie the Proceſſus Ciliares, which go off in little 
Rays, and in a ſound Eye are plainly to be ſeen; as often as theſe Proceſſes 


contract, they dilate the Pupil, which may always be obſe ved in places 
Where the Light is ſmall, but in a ſtrong Light, the circular Fibres of the 
Tris act as a Sphinctre Muſcle, and leſſen the Pupil, and therefore a dilated 
or wide Pupil in a ſtrong Light, is almoſt always a fign of a bad Eye. Mr. 
Cheſelden obſerves, that in Men the Pupil is round, which fits them to ſee 
every way alike, and is the ſame in many other Creatures, eſpecially thoſe. 


that are the prey of ravenous Birds and Beaſts, that they may be always on 
their guard, to ſpy out their Enemies and to avoid them ; but Horſes, and 


other large Creatures that feed on Graſs, and are not ſo much expoird to 
dangers of this kind, have the Pupils of their Eyes oblong horizontally, by | 
which they are able to view a large ſpace upon the Ground, which is alſo 
the reaſon, why a Horſe that has good Eyes, ſhall carry his Rider as ſafe in 
the Night as in the Day, and will find the way better with orce or twice. 
travelling, than ſome Men that have travelled the ſame way twenty times; 
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The zd. 


The 4th. 


Of the Eye. 
and if the Rider Sj to lead bim our of the z oy will fall into it again 


K 95 


zo 


of his own accord. 
_ Unpxx the Sclerotis lies the Choreides, which is the 84 Coat c or Tunicle 


of ihe Eye, and is fo called from its reſembling the Chorion, which ! inwraps 


the Fætus in Utero. In Men it is of a duſky brown Colour, and in Beaſts 


of prey, as the abovementioned Author obſerves, a great part of this Coat is 
white, which enables them to ſee Bodies of all Colours i in the Night better 
than Men, in regard white reflects all colours. But Horſes and other 


Creatures that feed upon Graſs, have the ſame parts of this Membrane of a 


bright Green, which enables them to ſee with leſs Light, and makes Graſs 


an object they can diſcern with greateſt ſtrength, and therefore it is called 


metimes Tunica Uvea, from its reſembling the colour of a Grape, and has 


only obtain'd that Name in the human Eye, from the earlieſt Anatomiſts, ? 
who have probably begun their en Studies in Ag brute Crea- | : 


«tures, K 
TRE lam or fourth Tunicle, is ale the nn e rc 


is only an Expanſion of the Optick Nerve upon the Choroides, and encom- 
paſſeth the glaſſy Humor like a Net. By a combination of the Rays of Light 


upon the fine Filaments of this Membrane, all external Images are Coney d 


by the Optick Nerves to the Brain. tr on: 


The 


Humors. 


The 
Watry 
Humor. 


The 


Chryſtal 
ine. 


The 


 Glaſſy 


Humor. 


W1THiN the Tunicles or Coats of the Eye, a are ſeated the three Nmap 
which chiefly compoſe the Eye-Ball. The firſt is the Aqueous or watry 


Humor, which lies foremoſt, and ſeems chiefly a proper Medium, to pre- 
ſerve the chryſtaline Humor from Injuries in caſe of Wounds, Bruiſes, or 


any other external cauſe. Mr. Cbeſelden thinks it may alſo arte for tlie 


Chryſtalline Humor to move forward in it, while we view. near Objects, 


and backwards for remoter Objects, as being agreeable to the Laws of Op- 
ticks, for which he gives me Reaſons, from the Mechaniſm of the Eyes 
of Fiſhes, which the curious may fee in the laſt Edition of _ Anatomy of 
the Human Body, pag. 296. 

B+ Hind the aqueous Humor lies the Chryſtaline, ina very fine Mem- 
brane called Aranea, being thin like a Spider's Web. The figure of the 
Chryſtaline is a depreſſed Globe or Spheroid, and its uſe to refra& the Rays 


of Light that paſs through it, ſo that all the Rays proceeding from the ſame 


point of any objec, being firſt refracted on the Cornea, may be united upon 

the Retina, 
THE vitreous Humor lies behind the Cryſtaline, being concave on its 

foreſide, to mike a convenient Lodgment for the Chryſtalline, and its hinder 


FO Convex, agreeable to the globular F orm of the Eye, upon which the 
 Tunica 


Of the Ear. | * 


 Tunica Retina, and Choreides are ſpread. This Humor poſſeſſes a ſpace 
8 larger than both the other two, and being of a hue like a light coloured 
green Glaſs, is a proper Medium not only to keep the Chryſtaline Humor, 
and the Retina, at a due diſtance one from the other, but by its Colour to 
prevent the Rays of Light falling too — vpon the latter, w which * 
weaken or * the Sight, 


7” 


CHAP . 
Of the Ear. 


ECAUSE i it may be . before I conclude the Anatomical Part, . 
1 that I ſhould alſo take ſome notice of the Ear; I ſhall therefore, to 
= oral ify the-defire of thoſe who have any curioſity that way, add ſome few 
I things. to what has been already faid concerning it, wherein I ſhall be as 
brief as poſſible, in regard Horſes are not very much ſubject to Diſeaſes in 
the Organs of hearing, neither can ſuch defects in them be eaſily known, 
8 unleſs they are cauſed by outward accidents, or attended with ſwelling Heat 
Xx and Impoſtumation, or other viſible Symptoms. which ſometimes happens. 
n But if a Horſe ſhould loſe his Hearing, it would be difficult to find that 
dut any other way, than by his not anſwering to the call of the Voice, or 
| by his diſregarding all manner of Sounds and Noiſe. And if this proceed 
from. any defect in the Organs, or Obſtructions in the auditory Nerves, it 
would be difficult to find-a Remedy for it. 
IT has been obſerved in another place, that the External Ear i is of 0 
to collect and gather in ſounds, . and direct them to the Meatus Auditoriu, 
or paſſage that leads to the Drum, otherwiſe called. Membrona Tympani. Ss 
| 1 1 paſſage has a Membrane full af little Glands, where a thick Mucus is. 
ſeparated, which is called the Wax of the. Ear. This not only keeps the 
= paſlage moiſt, but prevents duſt and inſects getting into it; and at the ſame 
XX time ſerves to ſoften the Noiſes from without, and renders them leſs harſh 
and grating. The. Hair that is in the inſide of the Ears of ſome Horſes 
— is alſo a defence to the Ear, and it may be obſerved in coarſe plain Horſes 
— for draught or burden, that have large Ears, and the paſſage into the Ear 
1 large, there is alſo the moſt Hair, and in ſome a down like wool; and 
1 therefore it may prove injurious to ſuch Horſes to have this wholly clipped 
= | out and made bare, as is common for ſale, by expoſing them to colds in 
their Heads, eſpecially if they happen to ſtand ſoon afterwards in ſharp 


froſty winds, or in great rains. 'T he ſetting * of the Ears may be alſo 
in; zurious, | 


B 


of Of che- Ba, 
injurious, eſpecially to Horſes that are fearful or „Aki, as it may more 
or leſs mar their hearing. For all Horſes, upon hearing any noiſe Point 
their ears that way from whence it comes, (as I have already obſerved in 
treating of the Maſcles of the Ear) and when their Bars are ſo ſet u 
and fixed as to deprive them of that liberty, it muſt cauſe them to hear 
more imperfectly, and makes them oftimes unruly, and ſome of them 
grow ſo ſhy with this treatment, that * can ſcarce ſuffer their Ears to 
be touchec. 
The Arx the further end of the paſſage into the Ear i is the Membrana Tym- 
Hoang Veni, or Drum already mentioned, which is extended upon a circular ridge 
of bone. On one fide of this Membrane is a very ſmall apperture covered 
with a Valve, which probably ſhuts to prevent any extraneous matter getting 
into the inner cavity, and may be of uſe to give vent to. impoſtumations or 
gatherings formed in the Ear, if any ſuch ſhould happen within the barrel. 
Behind it is a cavity called the Concha, where four ſmall remarkable'Bones 
are placed, viz, the Malleus, from its reſembling a hammer ; the Tncus, 
being in ſhape ſomething like an anvil ; the 2 which in Men is like 
a ſtirrup, but in a Horſe triangular; and the orbicular Bone, which links 
the two laſt together like a chain. Theſe are actuated by their proper 
Muſcles, ſo as to aſſiſt in ſtretching or relaxing the Drum. From ithe 
inner Cavity or Barrel of the Ear goes the Euſtachian Tube, Which reaches 
towards the Palate, through which the Air paſſes in and out to give a 
vibration to the Membrane or Drum, and a Vent to any ſaperfiubus Huid = 
that might happen to be ſeparated within the cavity. There is hn. Wa! 
Hole called the Feneſtra Ovalis, which opens into this Cavity, and near it = 
another round Hole, called the Feneftra Rotunda, both which are covered © | 
with thin Membranes, and lead to a Cavity called Vefibulum, and'thence MM 
into the Cochlea, fo called from its ſpiral Windings like a Snail's Shell, 'and 
into three ſemicircular Canals, which altogether | have the name of Leis, = 
7-ynth, in which are ſpread the auditory Neves. 9551502. BY 
Tux Far is fo extraordinary a piece of Mechaniſm, that ſeveral 17555 1 
Anatomiſts have given very minute Deſcriptions of it; particularly Va ſalvo 
an Italian, has wrote a pretty large Latin Treatiſe, profeſſedly of the human 
Fur, with the Fi igures of its Parts as large as the Life, done with the greatet 
beauty and eractgeſß; ; but it will be ſufficient here to obſerye, that every 
part of that curious Organ, is perfectly ſuited to PFAmote: the important end 
of hearing, and in ſuch peculiar manner as to render it the moſt pleaſing and 
grateful to every Creature, The Sounds being fiſt collected in the external 


Ear, are EOnVey 'd dir irectly to the Membrana Tympani, at the ſame time the 
Euſtachian 
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Of the Far. 


Euftachian Tube affords a paſſage for the egreſs and regreſs of the Air into 
the Barrel, like the Hole in a Dram, by which a Vibration is given to that 


Membrane, which therefore is uſually called the Drum of the Ear. The 


Vibration or ſhaking of the Drum, makes it ſtrike upon the Malleus or 


Hammer, that is placed in the Cavity behind it, and ſets the other three 
Bones in Motion, and as this Force happens to be more or leſs exerted, ſo 


the Sounds muſt be ſtronger or weaker upon the Ear, which, if they chance 


to he extremely loud, are hurtful, and if ſharp and grating, unpleaſant, But 
to prevent theſe and other accidents, the Mucus of the Meatus Auditorius, 


and the Moiſture of the Muſcles, and Membranes of the internal Ear, not 


only help to qualify and ſoften the Sounds, but preſerve the Drum from 


growing dry and criſp, which in that caſe might ſometimes expoſe it to be 


broke or torn, The four little Bones juſt mentioned, fill up the Cavity be- 
hind the Drum ſo conveniently, as may prevent its being beat inwards by 


the violent impreſſions of loud Noiſes from without, The other Cavities 


which form the Labirynth, are alſo contriv'd in ſuch manner as to keep the 
Ear from being hurt; for by their ſeveral circumvolutions and windings, all 


Sounds are communicated gradually, and their economy is allo preſerved, 


ſo as their impreſſions may not ſtrike the auditory Nerves, which are dif- 


perſed on all the Membranes that line thoſe Cavities, with too great force, 
or in a jarring and confuſed manner; but all Sounds being in ſome meaſure 


modulated in the Labirynth, are by the Nerves convey'd directly to their 


Origin in the Brain, where they are clearly and plainly diſtinguiſhed. 


How far a Horſe may exceed, cr fall ſhort of other brute Animals in 


point of Hearing, no one can exactly determine, neither is it indeed material 


to our preſent purpoſe. Thoſe who have a curioſity in ſuch matters, may 


be very agreeably entertain'd, by conſulting natural Hiſtory, where many 


things are related concerning the peculiar Properties and Inſtincts, obſervable 


in different Creatures, and the infinite Variety the divine Wiſdom has 


thought fit to diſplay in the economy of the Animal Creation. It is well 
known that a Horſe has ſufficient quickneſs in all his Senſes; ſome are ſo 
acute and nice in ſmelling, as not to touch a bit of Hay that another has 
breathed upon, nor drink in a Pail after another Horſe, until it has been 
emptied and rinced; and ſome will ſcarce eat any kind of Provender, but 
what is ſweet and of a good Flavour, which we may obſerve them to diſtin- 


guiſh, both by their Smell and Taſte; and by their Smell they will alſo diſ- 


tinguiſh Perſons, Their Eyes are alſo perfectly ſuited in the manner already 
related, both for their own ſupport and preſervation, and for the various Ser- 
vices We require of them, And as to Hearing, a Horſe has all the prope: ties 
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Of the Far, 


needfal in a Creature of great ſagacity and uſe, Some Horſes will diſtin. 


guiſh their Keeper, not only by his Voice, but by the Tread of his Foot be. 
fore he enters the Stable, and ſome will diſtinguiſh the Sound of another 
Horſe's Foot at a very great diſtance, and before it can be heard by us. 
When a Horſe is in a Fever, and parched with Heat and Drought, ' tho! at 
that time we may ſuppoſe his Senſes to be very dull and much confuſed, 
yet he will prick up his Ears at the leaſt noiſe of a Pail. Horſes are alfo 


very acute in diſtinguiſhing Sounds, ſhewing greatly delighted with ſome, 


and diſpleaſed with others. The Grunting of a Hog, or the Braying of an 
Aſs, will put ſome Horſes upon the Fret, or any harſh Sound made by an 
unuſual Inſtrument: On the other hand, all fine Horſes love the Yelling of 
the Founds, ate elevated with the Horn, and with various kinds of Muſick, 
and ſome are quite tranſported at the ſound of Drums and Trumpets, and 


other martial Inſtruments; which ſhews that a Horſe has a well form'd 


Ear, and a v. ry great delicacy in hearing. 


„ 


. 8 


DISCOURSE 


FEEDING wid EXERCISE, 


WITH THE 


Right Method of adminiſtring Medicines to Hoxs Es, &c. 


Being a proper Prelifninary or Introduction to the Third 


Part. 


EFORE I enter upon the particular Diſtempers of Horſes, I judg'd 
it might be neceſſary to premiſe ſome things concerning Diet and 
_ Exerciſe, which I hope may be of uſe, as well to Gentlemen, as 
to thoſe who practiſe Farriery, in regard many of the Diſcaſes to 
which Horſes are expoſed, proceed from ſome ill management in their Feed- 
ing, want of proper Exerciſe, or from Exerciſe il} tim'd, or when it is too 
violent and given to exceſs, Allowing too much Water or too little, or le. 
ting Horſes drink at improper Times, and to ſeveral other ſuch miſtakes and 
neglects. On the other hand, many Horſes are hurt by overmuch care and 
ſollicitude, when their Owners, or the Perſons who look after them, think 
they can never do enough to make them look well and appear beautiful. 


But if we conſider the ſimplicity of a Horſe's Food, which conſiſts chiefly 


of Herbage and Grain : If this be good of its kind, and rightly diſpenſed, if 


it be well proportioned and well timed, and the other requiſites abovemen- 


tioned carefully attended to, Horſes would in ſuch circumſtances, ſeldom 


contract hurtful Diſcaſes as they often do; and even notwithſtanding the 


many Errors committed by neglect, ignorance, or overcarefulneſs, I have 
obſerved, that their Diſeaſes are for the moſt part, not near ſo much com- 
plicated as thoſe of the human Eody, tho by the 1gnorance of the generality 
of our Practitioners, they often prove more fatal, 

| N 2 Now _ 


92 G e Of Feeding and Pxercils, 


The Signs © "Now it ought to be laid down as a pretty ſure Maxim, that when a 
od 1 Horſe i is 'perfedtly well and in good plight, that is, when a Horſe eats a mo- 
Horſe. derate allowance of Hay and Corn, when he drinks a moderate quantity of MY 
Water, indures his Exerciſe well, without being faint and diſpirited, when 
bis Exerciſe does not take him off his Stomach, but rather quickens his Ap- 
petite, when his Coat lyes ſmooth and looks wholeſome, we may reafonably 
fuppoſe, nay even conclude, ſuch a Horſe to be free from Sickneſ:, and 
therefore to give him any thing to prevent Sickneſs or Diſorders, muſt | in a 
great meaſure be ſuperfluous, if not hurtful, 
Phyſick SOME are not ſatisfy d, when the Horſes have all the uſual 105 of 
* „Health, but order them to be bled and purg'd often, whether they really 
to Loc ſtand in need of it or not, according to a riveted cuſtom, which ſeems to 
338 prevail more in this Nation than any where elſe. Others think their Horſes 
cCannot continue in any degree of Health without Cordial Balls, which are 
generally given with a view to carry off Surfeits, whether they be ſurfeited 
or not, to create a good Appetite, and to preſerve their Wind. Theſe Balls 
being, for the moſt part, made of warm Aromatick and Carminative Seeds, 
with ſome few Pectorals, are harmleſs enough, eſpecially i in the ſmall Doſes. 
uſually exhibited, but are frequently needleſs, and in ſome caſes may be 
hurtful, eſpecially to Horſes of hot Conſtitutions; which thing ought to be 
previouſly conſidered, for theſe above all others, require a cool Regimen 8 
both of Food and Phyſick. | 
The Me- IN France, Germany, and Denmark, Horſes: are ſeldom purged, unleſs they 
ee be ſome way or other diſeaſed, but have Alteratives given them to ſweeten 
3 and invigorate their Blood. The uſe of the Liver of Antimony, we have 


in Tome 
had chiefly from the French, who have it in good eſteem for their Horſes, and 
deal as much in that as we do in purging. The Talians ſeem to have little 


or no notion either of Purging or Alteratives, by what I have ſeen of their 
Writings; but take much notice of the Temperaments of Horſes, after the 
manner of the Ancients, vr. the Sanguine, Melancholick, Phlegmatick, and 
Cholerick, and have aſſign'd Remedies for each, and have alſo laid down 
the Signs to know when either of theſe are predominant. Indeed whenever 
a redundancy happens of any of theſe Humors, a Horſe may then be looked 
upon as diſeaſed, and the Redundancy ought to be check'd or removed. 
But the natural Temperament and Diſpoſition of a Horſe, can be no more 
altered, than his Colour can be gs from Black. to White, or from 
Brown to Grey. 
ITE Germans, but eſpecially the Danes, and H. einer, give often, by 


way of preyention, Powders made of warm Aromaticks, with plenty of Ju- 
niper 
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niper nd Bay Berries, mixed with a proportion of common Salt, which 
perhaps may be agreeable enough in their cold Country, The Hollanders 
do the fame, and in the Provinces where they manufacture the Rape Oil, 
they feed their Horſes with the Rape Cakes, which they reckon e 
and indeed when theſe are join d with their Diet, they make them extreme- 
ly fat and lleek, but their Fleſh is no ways ſolid and durable, 
I have never ſeen any Books publiſhed by Spantſh Authors on the Diſeaſes 
of Horſes, which may probably be owing to the Genius of the Spaniards, 
who are not ſo much addicted to writing, as other polite Nations; but thoſe ; 
Gentlemen of my acquaintance who have been in Spain, all agree in this, 
that no People in the World are more careful of their fineſt Hoſes than 
they. The Spaniards feed their Horſes very much with green Barley, and 
other green Herbage, which that country, eſpecially the South parts, produce: 
almoſt all the year more or leſs; and we find the Arabs, and Moors of Bar- 
bary, follow the ſame method, and depend more on the changes of Diet, 
Exerciſe, and good Drefling, for the preſervation of their Horſes, than on 
= | any kind of Phyſick, whether cordial or alterative; and where we give Hay 
and Oats, they feed with Barley and Straw, theſe being the Product of thoſe 
CL Countries, as Hay and Oats are the Product of ours. They are very curious 
in their Grooms, and allow one to every fine Horſe, who is continually im- 
=z ploy'd about him in drefling, feeding, and currying, and in watching againſt 
all accidents; and as the buſineſs of theſe fine Horſes is ſeldom more than 
play, they are therefore ſeldom ſubject to Sickneſs, but when they happen 
to fall fick, none are more ſolicitous for their recovery than the Spaniards, 
but eſpecially the Turks, and Arabians, who are then very liberal in their 
Cordials; and it is evident, many things in the practice of Farriery, have 
been borrow'd from the Arabians, eſpecially Cauterizing, and Firing, and 
making of Rowels, and Iſſues, which we eaſily gather, by peruſing the 
Books wrote by the Arabian Phyſicians; and we may alſo obſerve, ſome of 
the fineſt Horſes that come from Turkey, Egypt, or Arabia, to 3 been 
fir d when they were Colts, meerly to ſtrengthen their Limbs; and the ſame 
may be alſo ſeen on the Barbs, and on ſome Spani/h Horks, who have 
learned that cuſtom from the Moors, from whom hey have probably had. 
their beſt Breed, 
Bor with reſpect to our own Horſes, I believe none are better fed than Our Pro- 
they; we have, perhaps, the beſt Corn and Hay, that is to be met with in vender 


aited” to 


any country, Our Oats, when they are well ripen'd or Kiln dry'd, make a the Con- 


more hearty durable Diet than Barley, and are much more Gina to the ee 
O 


Conſtitutions of our own Horſes, as we find hy experience. Our Climate own 
| | : being Horſes. 
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Qualities 
bf Hay. 


Mow 
burnt 
; Hay. 
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being the moſt temperate, the Hay is generally well got, without exceſſive 
Heat, oftentimes in dry Weather, with fine freſh Breezes, and without 
much Sunſhine, whereby it retains all the Virtues of the Herb; for tho” it is 
become a Proverb, to make Hay while the Sun ſhines, yet this ought to be 


underſtood, not to loſe the opportunity of fair Weather, for Hay, and all 
other Herbage is beſt, when dry'd in the ſhade. Indeed fome parts, from 
the nature of the Soil, produce but indifferent Hay, and in very wet ſeaſons 


a great deal of Hay is ſpoiled; yet the Rains are ſeldom fo univerſal, bu: 
that we have always ſufficient for our beſt Horſes, and ſeldom want Graſs 


of various kinds in the ſeaſon, as often as it is required, ſo that if our Horſes 
ſuffer by their diet, it is not ſo often owing to the quality of their food, as to 
the quantity, either giving them too much, or too little, in — to 


| their labour, 


I need not acquaint any one. who has been converſant about the feeding 


of Horſes, what ſort of Hay is the beſt, and moſt wholeſome, ſince it is fo 
well known, that the Hay which is hard, of a pale green, and fulleſt of the 


herb and flower, is always to be prefer d to that which is ſoft and without 


flavour; tho' in ſome ſeaſons, and in ſome particular places, the Hay will be 
good and ſweet, when much of the flavour is loſt, which frequently hap- 
pens, by its ſtanding too long on the ground waiting for fair weather, or for 


want of hands to get it in before the flower drops; and this is pretty univer- 
ſal, when the rains fall immediately before the hay harveſt, or in hot 
ſcorching Suns without clouds. | 


Wurx the Hay is forced to be got in, in very wet weather, a great deal 
of it is apt to be mow-burnt, Horſes will eat this ſort of Hay as ſoon as any 


for a change, unleſs when it happens to be very much ſmatch'd indeed, 
N neither do they receive ſo much damage from it as ſome imagine, tho' I 
— ſhould not chuſe to give mow-burnt Hay for a conſtancy, becaule it is apt 


to bind, and make ſome Horſes too coſtive. However, I have often allowed 
i: to ſick Horſes, when they would reliſh no other; for when this accident 
happens of raking fire in the mow, if the flower was not drop'd before it 
was cut down, it is no ways difigrccable either in taſte or flavour, and in 
this caſe, I dey. prefer it for ſick Horſes, either to new or ſoft Hay, for it 


excites them to drink plentifully, which is always a great benefit to them, 


as the drinking heips to dilute their Blood, and to promote the Glandular 


Diſcharges. 
Nrew Hay is never echo fit for any but working Horſes, for till Hay 


has ſweated out its ſuperfluous moiſture, it abounds with crude viſcid | Juices, 


- which are hard to digeſt, and therefore may cauſe ſickneſs, or breed impu- 
rities in the Blood; ſo that is not fit to be given till the ſpring, or at leaſt till 


3 after 
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eaſter Chriſmas, to Horſes that are not in hard labour or ſtrong exerciſe, =. 
then it becomes dry and brittle, and the faint ſmell wears off, which till that 
is gone, both renders it unpleaſant and ſurfeiting. ie. 1 | 
___ Ryx6RAass Hay is ſeldom given but in the Months of Auguſt and Sep- Rye Gras 
tember, except to the Horned Cattle. Before Michaelmas it is tolerably hard Hay. 
and dry, eſpecially in dry ſeaſons, and many feed their working Horſes with 
it mixed with dry Clover, but afterwards it imbibes ſo much moiſture, thit 
it becomes unwholeſome, and few Horſes that have been uſed to good Hay 
will care for it. As for Clover, either green or dry, it is extremely ſurfeit- 
ing, unleſs it be given ſparingly, tho moſt Horſes have a good reliſh to it, 
1 and when they are ſuffered to eat much of it, often produces Cholicks, and 
| many fatal diſorders, which the Farmers who feed moſt with it, often ex- 
perience among their own Horſes, to their coſt. 8 
Arx kinds of Hay ſhould be given as freſh as poſſible from the Stack, 
1 eſpecially in Winter, or in wet ſeaſons, for at ſuch times, even the beſt will 
imbibe a great deal of moiſture, and ſoon turn ſoft and muſty in the Hay 
Lofts. Many Horſes will not feed well upon it, and when they do, it often 
t proves injurious and hurtful to them. Soft Hay, of all others, imbibes mai- 
1 ſure the eaſieſt, and retains the effects of it the longeſt, which generally 
turns it rotten and unwholeſome, and ſo affords but a crude faint nouriſh- 
ment, and thoſe Horſes that are forced to feed upon it for want of 'better, 
* are generally weak and faint, and in time grow diſeaſed if they continue 
long in the uſe of it. When the Graſs has ſtood long on the ground, fo as 
— to become ſomewhat decay'd at the root, as happens in wet ſeaſons, waiting 
| for fair weather to cut it down, that Hay always proves bad, rotten, and 
1 full of Duſt. When the Feeder can have no better, he ſhould be careſul 
= to ſhake the Duſt out of it as much as poſſible; for beſides that the duſt is 
= - unpleaſant to a Horſe, it is alſo very hurtful, and no kind of diet is more pt 
= to breed Vermin. Long Hay is more duſty than ſhort, even tho' it be well 
_ got, and ſhould be well ſhook before it is put down into the Rack. The 
ſhort Hay is always the beſt, and generally full of Seed, and needs no prepa- 
ration; for the Hay ſeed, when ſweet and dry, will never hurt any Horſe, 
and when it falls into the Manger, they will often lick it up, before th.y 
— begin to eat their Hay. This is commonly the produce of dry Summers, 
14 when the Hay is always the beſt; but becauſe ſuch ſeaſons yield bu: very 
— ſhort crops, the Hay generally riſes to a very high price, nevertheleſs a little 
of it goes a great way in feeding. SO . 
Hay is a material article in a Horſe's diet, and I have obſerved from ex- 
perience, that feweſt Horſes fall fick, or contract evil Diſtempers, when the 
Hay is univerfally good, 8 Oars 
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Properties... middle nature between wheat and barley, and agree perfectly well with 
our Horſes, and are ſo pleaſant to Horſes Palates, that I never knew any 
foreign Horſe that had been uſed to barley and other kinds of grain refuſe 

to eat them. Whereas many of our Horſes will not reliſh barley, unleſs 


do not eat it with pleaſure. Oats are cleanſing and opening, and inwardly 
healing, and our Horſes ſeldom receive any damage from their oats, unleſs 


Heating ; beſides, when Horſes have too many oats given them, they are 
apt to eat little or no hay. But this ſeldom happens, excepting in places 
where hay is ſcarce, or not good of its kind, and oats plentiful ; but Horſes 


they ſeldom carry any belly, and if they have not a our deal of exerciſe, 
are apt to fall into fevers, or breed ſurfeits. 


| parts, for they thrive moſt in cold mooriſh grounds, and in ſome countries 
are their chief product. I hoſe that have a thin ſhell, and not large and 
huſky, feel heavy in hand, and rattle when poured into the meaſure, are 
the beſt. The ſhip oats that come to Bear-Key, are chiefly from the 


their whiteneſs by the water-carriage ; but when they are put into dry 
granaries or dry lofts, and ſpread out on the floors, and often turned and 


yet I ſhould always prefer the freſheſt and neweſt oats, eſpecially to fine 
Horſes, tho' they may be worſe in kind; and where they abound in .huſk 
there needs no more than to increaſe the allowance. Some prefer the 
black oats to the white, but I believe the difference is but ſmall, only that 


a thinner ſhell, and in thoſe places they generally ſow a ſuperior number 


are not much, if at all, inferior to the other, which ſhews the difterence 
lies chiefly in the goodneſs of the ſeed and the fitneſs of the ſoil. 
Beanrthein BEANS are another part of our Horſe's Diet, which, however, are 
properties Chiefly uſed in mixture with bran or chaff, and by ſome upon the road 
and uſe. with oats ; ; but they are moſtly given to coach Horſes, and others that are 
conſtantly 1 in draught. They afford the ſtrongeſt nouriſhment of all other 
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2 but in ſome ſeaſons they breed a Kind of vermin, which the farmers call a 
: A red 
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Oats their Gate are the next thing to be conſidered i in a Horſe's Diet; they are of 


it be ſcalded, or when they are ſuffered to be very hungry, a and even then 


they be given with too liberal a hand, and then they are looked upon to be | 


that eat little hay and many oats, tho' their fleſh is generally firm, yet 


THe oats are generally good all over England, but are beſt in the nortn 


northern counties, but are ſometimes muſty and unwholeſome, and loſe 


fifted, they frequently recover their ſweetneſs, and may be given with lafety ; 


in ſome places the black are more firm and hard than the 36h and have 


of black oats among the white, tho' the white that grow up with them 


grain, and will enable Horſes to go through a great deal of heavy labour; 


n 
8 
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red Bug, and is reckoned dangerous, and therefore the beſt way at ſuch 

times is to have them well dried and ſplit, which may in ſome meaſure 
deſtroy the malignity that is ingendered in them. I need fay nothing of P-ar- 
peas, which I have known given to working Horſes in places where they 
grow in great plenty, theſe when they are hard and dry having a near 
affinity to beans, Neither need I mention pea-ſtraw or pea-ham, as ſome 
call it, which the farmers give to their cart Horſes, as a refuſe that would 
lie on their hands, and be fit only for dung if they did not put it to that 
uſe, The farmers alſo give their Horſes a good deal of chaff among, 
their oats, which is not amiſs. when it is ſweet and freſh ; but if it happens 
to be old and muſty, it is apt to breed Vermin. And even the beſt chaff 
when it is given in too great quantity to Horſes that do not work, it makes 
them grow pot belly d, and if long continued, will breed foul blood and 
turn them diſeaſed. e „ „ 

BRAN is a uſeful ingredient in a Horſe's Diet, if diſcreetly uſed, and Bras its 
7 when ſcalded is a kind of panada for ſick Horſes. But nothing is worſe cs 
than a continued uſe of bran raw or ſcalded, as it is apt to relax and 
weaken Horſe's Bowels too much, and thereby expoſe them to many evils ; 
and I am apt to believe the Bots that are ſo troubleſome to many young 
Horſes, in the months of May and June, are owing to muſty bran and 
chaff, with the other foul feeding given to make them up for ſale in the 
ſpring, and therefore one can never be over careful in feeding with bran to 
ſee that it be new and ſweet. 5 OG = 

Tux next thing I am to conſider, is the feeding on graſs and other green 
herbage, of which our grounds afford ſufficient ſtore of various kinds, 
And this indeed ſeems to be the moſt natural food of Horſes, as well as Feeding at 
of many other brute creatures; but by reaſon of the coldneſs of our foil Sr, Se. 
and climate, our graſs is not fo nouriſhing as to ſtrengthen a Horſe for hard 
labour, without an addition of dry provender. However, moſt of our 
E | | ſpare Horſes in the country are kept pretty much at graſs, both to fave 
= Charge and trouble, where for moſt part they do pretty well, eſpecially 
- thoſe that are habituated to that kind of living. Many Gentlemen keep 
their Hunters abroad all the year with good ſucceſs, where they have a 
ſtable in ſome convenient dry field, with hay at all times for them to come 
to when they, pleaſe, and where they can ſhelter themſelves from the in- 
clemency of the weather. Theſe Horſes are ſeldom fick or diſcaſed, and 
as they move and reſt themſelves at pleaſure, fo their limbs are always clean 


E | and dry, and with a feed or two of corn, do their mornings work and go 
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through a chaſe as wein and frequently better than thoſe dur are kept - 
conſtantly i in the houſe, and have a great deal of _ and dreffing be- 
ſtowed on them. = 
Oos farmers alſo 1 at of their Horſes abroad in the winter, where 0 
they take their chance till the froft and ſnows come on, or when the wea- 
ther happens to be very rainy that the grounds grow potchy, and then 
they fodder them in their yards or near their Houſes, ſo as they can come 
into the ſtables or under Es which ſome build for the conveniency of 
their cattle. ; 
Bur thoſe who have not ſuch conveniencies of their own ought to be 
at ſome pains in procuring graſs for their Horfes, and proper places for 
them to run in the winter when they have no uſe for them, eſpecially 
ſuch as live in London or other great towns, that the graſs be ſweet. For 
rank ſower graſs is rather worſe than the hay that comes off the ſame 
ground, provided it happens to be well got, and in a good ſeaſon, the 
viſcid moiſture and other qualities that are noxious in the Herb being in 
ſome meaſure evaporated, or according to the vulgar phraſe, ſweated out in 
The pro- drying. That orafs 1 18 always reckoned the beſt which 1 18 ſhort, thick, ane 8 
eri of on dry but on fertile ground, that needs little manure, eſpecially fach 2 
has always been made uſe of only as paſture, and has little or no other 
dunging but what the animals themſelves leave upon it. Therefore moſt 
Horſes thrive better on commons, or on the graſs that grows near commons, 
than on meadows that have been often mowed, and have had great crops. 
of hay taken off them from time to time, and therefore muſt either be 
manured or ſowed afreſh with clover, For tho' Horſes will grow fat upon 
fuch grounds when they have good water ; yet they are not apt to hold 
their fleſh nor to ſtand fo well afterwards, unleſs in very dry ſeaſons when 1 
they feed altogether on the root on which bare paſture Hor ſes will groß 
extremely fat, as I have of.en obſerved, For the roots of moſt kinds of = 
graſs are extremely cooling and agreeable to the conſtitutions of Horſes, 
and have more of a diuretick quality than the herb. 

Tux fields which lie near great towns and are much dunged, cannot be 
fo well recommended either for hay or paſture, as thoſe that lie more in 
the country and are not ſo much forced, nor ſo much exhauſted with 
heavy crops ; and I have often obſerved, where the grounds are naturally XZ 
poor, that tho' the loads of dung will make them yield a plentiful crop to MM 
the owner, yet it often proves injurious to the Horſes that feed upon them, 
eſpecially if they go the whole ſummer. For in the ſpring the graſs is 
more tender and full of fap then afterwards, and riſes in ſuch plenty that 

they 
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Of Feeding and Exerciſe, 
they can caſily pick what they like beſt, without receiving much damage, 
if any; but afterwards when they come to have leſs choice, and are forced 


to take up with what they can find, many of them decline and grow pot- 
belly'd ; and theſe effects are always the moſt manifeſt where the ground 


is naturally poor and barren, and has been newly manured with dung. 
A poor ſoil that has been much impoveriſhed, and produces nothing but 
what has been forced, contracts a kind of diſtemper or diſeaſedneſs, and 


may be fitly compared to a man or any other animal, that becomes ſick 

and ſurfeited with great meals after he has been a long time half ſtarved. 

For in many things there is a near affinity between the earth and the 
vegetables that grow upon it, with the bodies of animals. 


I knew a conſiderable graſs farm that bad been many years neglected, 


- firſt by the tenant, and afterwards by one who was entruſted by the land- 
lord to look after it, whereby the ground, which was naturally poor, be- 
came ſo barren, that it produced little or nothing but moſs, and was grown 


ſo bare in places, that the ſtones and gravel appeared on the ſurface when 
the graſs was fit to be cut down, While the ground was in this poor 


condition, above forty troop Horſes with which I was concerned, fed upon 
the aftermaſh two ſummers with very good - ſucceſs. The third year the 
farm fell into the hands of a more diligent and induſtrious perſon, who 
loaded it with dung, which he procured in great plenty from London. 
About the ſame number were ſent that year alſo as ſoon as the aftermaſh 


was ready, and the firſt time I went to ſee the Horſes there I obſerved a 
very great increaſe of graſs, but it looked patched in many places, of dif- 
ferent colours, ſome yellow, ſome of a very deep green, and ſome blackiſh, 


_ occaſioned by the dung which had been laid on in great quantities, and 
was not ſufficiently incorporated and imbodied with the Earth, like a ſur- 
feited carcaſe broke out in boils and ſores. Many of the Horſes after their 
purgation grew pot-belly'd, which gave me ſome apprehenſion of danger, 
and in a little while after, two of them were ſent home ſick, notwithſtand- 


ing all imaginable precautions were uſed to prevent it, by plentiful bleeding; 


but after the September rains, that the young aftermaſh graſs ſprung up in 
great plenty, ſeveral more Horſes were ſeized with the yellows and other bad 


ſymptoms, which obliged us to bring them all home very ſuddenly ; not- 


withſtanding which, many of them fell ſick the following winter, while thoſe 
that had been upon duty and had not been abroad at graſe, continued per- 
fectly well. And thus we may gather from Examples of this kind, that in 
grazing Horſes. the pooreſt ground will, if it be of a kindly fort, produce 
wholeſome nouriſhment, by which they will thrive better than on the 

. . „ richeſt 
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richeſt fol; eſpecially when it is made fo A mens i induſtry, to produce 


large and plentiful crops. 

- Many Hotſes are alſo injored by running at graſs upon cold clay 
grounds, of which I have met with frequent inſtances ; for tho' thefe may 
afford plenty of graſs and need but little manure, yet that graſs is not very 


agreeable to Horſes that have not been accuſtomed to ſuch kind of paſture; 


tho' the hay that grows upon clay grounds is oftentimes very good and 
wholeſome, eſpecially when the clay 1 is not too ſtrong, and when there has 


been ſome froſty ſeaſons to mellow it. But if Horſes are turned out upon 


the clay, they ought by no means to run late in the year, but ſhould be 
taken up before the latter rains; for unleſs they be uncommonly hardy, 
they may receive great damage, becauſe the water never ſinks deep enough 
in the winter on fuch grounds, but is apt to lodge too much on the ſurface, 


Jo that the Horſes that feed on theſe in the ſhort days lie extremely wet; 


The ſalt 
marſhes. 


and indeed the clay is fo injurious to ſome Horſes that I have known them 
ſuffer greatly, notwithſtanding they were conſtantly taken up in the night 
and brought into the houſe. 


Tu ſalt marſhes along the river 7. "TW are ebe as good paſture 


Lie Horſes as any we have about Londen, where many run all the year round 
with good ſucceſs in open ſeaſons, of which I have had ſufficient expe- 


rience, and this I think is the ſureſt rule to go by. Tho' the air that 
comes off the marſhes is very injurious to human conſtitutions, and ſubjects 
them to annual returns of the ague, and ſometimes to palſies; yet it has 


no ſuch effect upon the brute- creatures that feed on them, which may be 


owing to the diuretick quality of the falts, with which that graſs is more 
or leſs impregnated as the tides rife higher or lewer upon them. The 


marſh ſoil is for the moſt part a compoſition of a very fine light mold, 


mixed with ſand, covered all over with a fine trifoil, which ſows itſelf 


and grows extremely thick in ſome places, as we ſce it on ſome parts of 


our fineſt commons, If the rains fall never ſo heavy, the ground being 


open drinks it up immediately, ſo that the cattle always lie dry upon it, 
even in winter when moſt other places are potchy, which is one of the 


greateſt benefits of all others to Horſes at graſs. They purge more there, 


both by dung and urine, than on any other paſture, and afterwards take 
on a firmer fleſh; ſo that thoſe who ſend their Horſes there only to cleanſe 


them, and aficr purging remove them to other paſtures, unleſs it be fur 
ſme puticular conveniency, are greatly miſtaken ; for I have known 


ſeveral Horſes run there ſummer and wiater, and as few accidents happen 


to them as any where elle. Four and twenty hours conſtant rain in the 


Ta 
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graſs ſeaſon will often bring up graſs in the marſhes, unleſs the weather 
be extremely cold. And Horſes often grow fat on the beſt marſhes, when 
they are eat ſo bare, or burnt up in dry weather, that ſcarce any graſs is to 
be ſeen on them. In winter ſome never houſe them, but let them run 
abroad and take their chance in the open fields, where there are neither 
trees nor hedges to cover them, and yet they ſeldom ſuffer any thing from 
the extremity of the weather; and unleſs the ground be covered deep 
with ſnow, they allow them no dry forage, and will for the moſt part be 
found in good caſe, even in the months of December and January, when 
they have nothing to feed on but the roots. 

ALL the water they have to drink is for the moſt part brackiſh, which 
at firſt is not very agreeable to Horſes that have not been uſed to it, but 
afterwards they come to reliſh it as well as any other. The greateſt danger 
on the marſh grounds is from the deep ditches made to run off the ſpring 
tides, ſome of which have their bottoms full of a kind of loom ingendered 
by the weed which comes into them in great plenty at high water. And 
a Horſe that is a ſtranger to theſe grounds, happens in leaping or any other 
way to ſtep into one of them, he may run the hazard of being loſt un- 
leſs he be diſcovered in time. Sometimes Horſes have been waſhed away 
with the ſpring tides by going too near the dykes, but theſe accidents 
ſeldom happen, not only becauſe the maſh-men are always upon the 
watch at ſuch times, but moſt Horſes have generally ſo much fagacity that 
themſclves ſoon are aware of the danger, and will very carefully avoid it. 
Hor tho' we have perhaps the greateſt variety of food for our Horſes. 
of all kinds both of graſs and dry meat, and in the greateſt plenty that is. | 
to be met with any where, nevertheleſs many are but indifferent managers 
in diſpenſing it, for want of ſufficient knowledge and experience in ſuch. 
matters. And therefore I ſhall lay down ſome general rules which may. 
be of ute to preſerve our Horſes from ſickneſs and accidents, and ſhall at 
the ſame time go as far into particulars as the nature of the ſubject, and 
the deſign of this Eſſay will allow. Wherein I pay the greateſt deference 
to thoſe Gentlemen who in a particular manner take pleaſure in their. 
Horſes, and viſit them often in their ſtables, and direct their feeding and. 
exerciſe with great {kill and judgment; whereof I have frequently had op- 
portunitics of being myſelf an eye-witneſs, and have learned many things. 

of them which I doubt not will make what I have to advance on this ſb-. 
jet the more uſeful to the public. 3 EINER 
New as to the exact quantity of hay and c:rn which is to be given to Loans 


any Horfe, that cannot be certainly aſcertained ; but every man muſt uſe ing feed. 
his haue 
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'h's own Ae as he finds what the conſtitution of his Horſe will . 
For ſome Horſes are much better feeders than others, and at the ſame time 
require more food : Other great feeders muſt be ſtinted in their diet, when 
it only produces a bad Blood, and fills them full of humors, or indangers their 
Wind. Horſes require leſs food when they ftand in the ſtable, as happens 

ſometimes in bad weather, without exerciſe, or when Horſes have but little 
exerciſe, and it ought to be a conſtant rule, to feed Horſes in proportion to 


101 


the work and ſervices required of them: And therefore all Hunters coach 


Horſes, and Horſes that are much upon the road, or work hard in any kind 

of drudgery, ſhould be well fed, otherwiſe it is impoſſible they can 80 
through their buſineſs to the owners ſatisfaction. 

Forſes WHEN a Horſe mangles and leaves his hay, and yet has no manifeſt ſigns 

that of ſickneſs, that generally happens, either from his having too much hay 


mangle 
their Hay. given him, or too much corn, which kind of management, makes ſome 


Horſes loath their hay; and therefors when that is the caſe, his corn ſhould 


be abridg'd, neither ſhould his allowance of hay be augmented, till he re- 
covers his Appetite, otherwiſe he will by degrees fall fo far off his Stomach, 
that he will loſe his Belly, and look miſerably, and nothing will recover him 


but graſs, or ſome other change of diet. 
Young For Horſes that have ſtrong appetites, and have not done growing, 


nay of (hould be indulged more in their feeding, than thoſe that are come to their 
rong 
craving full growth and maturity; and if their exerciſe be but little, ſo as to oblige 


| pany their diet to be leflened, in that caſe, it will be convenient to lay a little 


managed. ſwyeet ſtraw before them often, for a young Horſe that has a craving appe- 


tite, is never eaſy to ſtand to an empty rack, but will always be in ſome 


miſchief, either intangling himſelf in his collar, or kicking againſt the ſtall, 
or againſt the poſts, and ſome are continually nibling the rack and manger, 


and in the end turn crib-biters, which is as bad a miſchance, as can befal a 
Horſe. This ſeldom happens but to Horſes that ſtand idle, while they are 


breeding their Teeth; working is the beſt thing to prevent it, but where 


Horſes have but little work, which is often the caſe of troop Horſes, and 


ſome coach Horſes, I ſhould adviſe them to have a little fleſn firaw con- 
ſtantly in their racks, when they have eat up their allowance of hay, and 


ſometimes to be trap'd back, to keep them from this ugly trick, which at 


| laſt grows into an incurable habit. 
The ad- BUT exerciſe duly given to Horſes that are well fed, is not only the beſt 
- Vantages means of all others, to prevent ill habits, but to preſerve them in a perfect 


of 
Exerciſe. ſtate of health: For exerciſe converts the food into good and wholeſome 


nouriſhment, it F the circulation of the Blood, and all the glandular 
I £5 Gilcharges, 
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diſcharges, ſo as greatly to enliven the body, and to make way for freſh 
ſupplies of Aliment. It invigorates the Spirits, gives ſtrength and firmneſs 
to the Muſcles and Sinews, and enables a Horſe to endure labour. And 
when exerciſe is given abroad, in an open free air, it adds greatly to a Horſe's 
vigor, and prevents any diſpoſition to putrid eoheſions in the Blood, which 
a a cloſe ſtagnated air often produce, and this eſpecially when Horſes are 
young, and their appetites ſtrong; for indeed when Horſes grow old, their 
appetites are more moderate, and reſt is oftentimes more agreeable to them 
than labour. Nevertheleſs exerciſe is, more or leſs, abſolutely neceſſary for 
all Horſes, young or old; for we may obſerve, even old Horſes, when they 
lye much ſtill, tho“ they are not apt, as young Horſes, to turn directly ſick, 
and fall into fevers; yet as their Blood grows poor, and languid with age, = 0 
they become ſubje& to many infirmities, as ſwellings of their Sheaths, and 
Bellies, with other dropſical ſymptoms, and ſometimes to obſtinate eruptions 
on their Skins, which exerciſe in a proper degree, often prevents. £6 
Hos Es, by their natural activity, are every way ſuited to exerciſe and 
labour, and in that reſpe& are more uſeful than any other of the brute crea- 
tures; only it depends on us, how they are to be treated, both for their own: 
preſervation, and our benefit, I have already obſerved, that a Horſe's food, 
ought always be proportioned to his exerciſe. But the time and manner of The right: 
his exerciſe, is alſo to be regarded, for if a Horſe happens, either to be work'd = nn, | 
at an unſeaſonable time, or beyond his ſtrength, it will be more injurious Exerciſe, 
to him, than if he had not been work'd at all. Therefore this general cau- 
tion is always needful, v/z, never to ride a Horſe hard, or put him upon any 
violent exerciſe, when he has been newly fed, and has had his Bellyful of 
meat or water, but ſhould be mov'd out at firſt gently, and he will naturally: - 
mend his pace, as his food and water begins to aſſwage, when his rider may 
urge him on to further ſpeed, as his buſineſs may require. 
1 need not tell any one, that when a Horſe is hot with riding, or any- 
other ſharp or laborious exerciſe, he ſhould be cool'd by degrees, this being 
known to almoſt every ſtable Boy, from cuſtom ard uſe, tho' it is often 
neglected, thro” ignorance or idleneſs, or done with little judgment. And: 
therefore, when a Man has travelled hard upon a j-urncy, or when Horſs 
have been driven hard in a coach or chaiſe, it is not ſufficient, after they 
come to their bating place, or to the end of their day's journey, to walk 
them about in hand for half an hour or more, which is uſually done, but 
their pace ſhould alſo be ſlackened for a mile or two before they come in, 
and after that, ſhould be alſo walked ſome time in hand, that they may 
cool gradually, before they are brought into the ſtable, with a thin cloth 
laid 
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Of Feeding and Exerciſe. 
laid over each, if they have been us'd to it. This is the ſafeſt way with 
young Horſes, that have been kept well, and have work'd but little. And 
when ſuch Horſes come late to the end of their days; journey, or when the 
5 weather is ſo bad, that they cannot be walk'd about in hand, they ſhould 
then be well rub'd all over their Bodies and Limbs, till they are quite cool, 
without taking off their harneſs and ſaddles, and then cloathed, for when all 
the ſmalleſt Blood-veſlels are replete and full, as they muſt unavoidably be 
in all ſtrong, and eſpecially i in long continued exerciſe, and the Blood ex- 


tremely heated, and running like a torrent, any ſudden chill or damp will 
produce ſtoppages and obſtructions, where the veſſels are the moſt minute 


and ſmall, or wherever there is the greateſt weakneſs and relaxation, ſome- 


times inwardly i in the Lungs, ſometimes in the Liver, and Kidneys, and ſome- 
times in the Stomach, and Guts, and other membranous parts, and this is 
uſually followed with inward pain, and inflammation, or with great dulneſs, 
and heavineſs, which in the end, often produce many untoward diſorders; 
or if the Limbs happen to be weak and relaxed, the Blood and Juices will 


| ſoon drop down, and ſtagnate there, ſo as to produce Swellings, and ſome- 


times Ulcerations, that are troubleſome enough to remove, eſpecially in thoſe 
that have been but little accuſtomed to ſuch kind of labour; for habit and 
uſe, in continued exerciſe, alters the caſe very much, becauſe chat ſtrengthens 
and invigorates the Nerves and Sinews, as we may obſerve in ſome hackney 
or job Horſes, which are ſo ſeaſon'd to their work, that ſcarce any thing can 
hurt them. Indeed ſome of the job Horſes, that we ſee indure ſo much 
labour, are naturally ſtrong, and very hardy, and have at firſt been carefully 
managed by their owners, who are not able to bear the loſs of Cattle, as 
Gentlemen or Men of fortune, and therefore we ſee them generally, both 
begin and end their work with great coolneſs, and when they chance to 


meet with Horſes, that they find unable to go through their hard work, 
they uſually make their buſineſs only a meer play, that they may not ke 


their Fleſh, until they can diſpoſe of them to the beſt advantage. 
ANoTHER neceſſary caution for the preſervation of our Horſes, is never 


to feed them too ſoon, after they have been heated with exerciſe; for as to 


Wat er, I believe 1 need give no precautions about it, becauſe w are ſo ig- 


norant as to give Horſes Water while they are hot. Nay ſome are ſo fear- 
fal in this reſpect, that tho' they travel gently, and continue ſeveral Hours 


upon the road, yet will never ſuffer their Horſes to cool their Mouths, if 


they are never ſo much parched and dry, which is a great miſtake, becauſe 


Horſes that travel or work but gently, may be indulged with water at any 


convenient place, and often ſuffer for the want of it. But with reſpect to 
feeding 
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feeding Horſes when they are hot, it ſhould be conſidered, that the Blood. 
Veſſels of the Stomach are then replete and full, and oftentimes heated and 
inflam'd; and requires ſome time, before a Horſe is in a capacity to receive 
food, without being injur'd by it. And I believe moſt Men of weak di- 
geſtions, may experience ſomething of this in themſelves, that when they 
have been over-heated, they will have no great inclination to eat, until they 
grow cool, and if they happen to eat before, they will be the worſe for it. 

And I have obſerved the very ſame difference in Horſes, tho' in ſome much 
more than others, and therefore in all ſuch caſes, ſhould have nothing at 
firſt but clean hay, given them by handfuls, and at proper intervals, until 
they are perfectly cool, and then may have both their water and meat in 
ſufficient quantity, only with this caution, that if they are to travel further 
the ſame day, their feeds ſhould be but ſmall, and at night a full feed given 
gat twice, which every one will find by experience the beſt way, to go thro? 
= their work with ſafety. 0 1 

Tux method uſually made uſe of in feeding coach Horſes upon the road, 
by giving them bran, with a few beans, before their oats, is not at all amiſs, 
becauſe their work makes them perſpire ſo very much, that without ſome- 
thing of this kind, they would be faint, or apt to grow coſtive in long jour- 
neys, which would be injurious to them. The bran keeps their bodies open, 
and the beans is a ſtay, to keep the bran from ſcouring, which is another 
extream, Horſes of weak Bowels are apt to be ſubject to on a journey, and 
is no leis injurious than coſtiveneſs; but then care ſhould be taken, that the 
bran be freſh, and the beans old, for nothing will ſurfeit more than muſty 
bran and new beans, neither ſhould the beans be given too liberally, but 
only as a corrector of the bran, to make it leſs ſlippery, 1 

MoREoveR, Horſes that have not been much accuſtomed to labour, Habit ts 
ſhould be led on to it gradually, for habits can ſeldom be broke off abrupt- 3 
ly, but by degrees; and this caution is the more neceſſary, becauſe when . 
Horſes have had but little exerciſe, they are apt to increaſe in Fleſh, tho“ 

their feeding be but moderate, yet their Fleſh is for the moſt part, but looſe 
and flabby; and if a Horſe in this condition, while his Veſſels are relaxed, 
ſhould be hard work'd, it would be the more dangerous, becauſe the Blood 
at that time, muſt have acquired a great degree of viſcidity, ſo as to render 
it unfit to paſs through the ſmall Veſſels, which muſt therefore be diſtended, 
and the Secretions thereby greatly obſtructed, and prove the cauſe of many | = 
obſtinate diſtempers; and when theſe Horſes have Blood taken from them, 
it is generally of ſuch a texture and complexion, as ſhews their dangerous 
ſtate conſiſting for the moſt part of a yellow viſcid ſize, or of a florid high 
5 P colour, 
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colour, extremely thick, without a due proportion of Serum, and ſometimes 


black and grumy, which upon ſudden briſk exerciſe, expoſes Horſes to fe. 
vers, with inward pain and inflammation, that unleſs uncommon means be 
uſed, will end in putrefaction, which accidents, I have frequently known, 
happen to young Horſes, that were put to buſineſs without due preparation, 


Axp here it may be further obſerved, that the longer any Horſe. has 
been without exerciſe, the more time ſhould be allowed to prepare him for 
buſineſs, becauſe the longer a Horſe has been kept in indolence, his Veſſels 
become the more relaxed, the ſpringineſs and tone of the Muſcles more 
debilitated and weakned, ſo that if he eſcapes a fever, or other acute diſtem 
per, yet any ſudden exerciſe in ſuch a ſtate, often induces pain and wearineſs 
in the Shoulders, Hips, Limbs, and other parts adapted to motion ; and this 
is generally more or lefs, in proportion to the time he has been kept in an 


unactive ſtate, or according as his particular make and diſpofition, may ren- 
der him more or leſs ſuſceptible of injuries, from a. qepraved, ſluggiſh, or 


too rich a Blood. Many inſtances there are of this kind, eſpecially of Horſes 
newly come out of the dealers hands, which are oftentimes long in the keep. 
ing of country Jockies, before they are brought to London, and ſo extremely 
f-d there, where all things are cheap, that many of them require a great 
deal of management, before they can be put to any uſe. For tho” our 
— Dealers here in Londen give them a few Gallops, backwards and forwards, 
brought in their own rides upon litter, yet this is but ſmall, and no ways propor- 
Ton © tion'd to their food, which they diſpence with a liberal hand, to keep them 


Dealers 


bow to be in ſuch order, as to render them the more faleable, ſo that too much exer-- 
ciſe, if they had proper conveniences, and hands to do it, would by no 


managed. 


means anſwer their end. And therefore when a Horſe newly bought from 
a Dealer, or any other that has been kept a long time without ſufficient ex- 
erciſe, is to be put upon buſineſs, ſome proper preparation ſhould be made 
for it, which ought to be ſo accommodated, as the circumſtances of time 
and place, and other requiſites will allow. | 
The Now 1t muſt be obſerved by the way, that the difference of conſtitution 
diff. rence in Ho: ſes, may render the time of preparation for buſineſs much ſhorter 


of Con 
tutor ro in {ome than others. Foi fome Horſes are ſo extremely hardy, that ſcarce 


3 any error in the way of feeding, or any miſmanagement or neglect in other 
reſpects, will hurt them. We ſometimes meet with a Horſe that has ſtood 


a whole winter in the ſtable at full feed, and in all that time has ſcarce 
travelled further than the water trough, go all of a ſudden into other Hands 
who have put him immediately upon very hard ſervice, without any acci- 


dent, or perhaps the leaſt failure in the accompliſhment of his work, or 
ſuffering 
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ſuffering any damage by it afterwards. And ſometimes we meet with 
inſtances of Horſes newly taken up from winter graſs or other foggy diet, 

rform a journey well, or even go a hunting without any preparation. 
But theſe inſtances are very rare, and ſeldom or never to be met with 
among the fineſt of our bred Horſes that derive their blood originally from 
a warmer climate, and have more of delicacy than moſt of our common 
Horſes. We may alſo obſerve, even among our bred Horſes, that ſome of 
them require leſs preparation to fit them for buſineſs than others. But as 
it is impoſſible the bottom'd goodneſs of any Horſe can be perfectly known 
without a ſufficient trial, and as this may alſo be uncertain, becauſe ſickneſs 
and unforeſeen accidents may alter and change the radical conſtitution of 
any Horſe, therefore the ſureſt way is never to venture upon any laborious 
buſineſs until he has been thoroughly ſeaſoned with ſolid food and conſtant 
b | 3 3 
Mos tr of the Horſes that are fed for ſale have the interſtices of their 
Muſcles fo filled with fat, that their true ſhapes can hardly be known. The 
Membrana Adipoſa, that lies immediately under the ſkin, makes a cover of 
fat over the whole, which gives ſome Horſes almoſt the ſame feeling as a 
dropſical body, ſoft and ſometimes yielding and giving way to the preſſure 
of the hand, and theſe Horſes to a critical eye have frequently no other 
beauty than a fine coat, which the exuberance of oily fat under the ſkin, 
warm cloathing, and a hot ſtable, cauſes to look ſmooth and gloſſy; whereas 
the true beauty and vigor of a Horſe ſhews itſelf in nothing more than in 
the diſtinctneſs of his Muſcles when they appear in action, and the clean- 
neſs and dryneſs of his limbs, which is greatly loſt when he is blown up 
with fat, This treatment cauſes many Horſes to miſcarry when they come Why fo 
into buſineſ, and greatly diſappoints the expectation of the purchaſers, for many 
if a Hoiſe in this condition is not carefully managed, he may eaſily be — 4 
ruined. For this of itſelf is a kind of morbid ſtate, which requires great WEN ny 


5 | | Lg | e firſt 
judgment and time before it can be altered. Invo Buſi 


Warn a Horſe is juſt come out of the hands of a dealer, or if he has ness. 

ſtood long in a ſtable eating full meals, and grown fat for want of exerciſe, 

he ſhould at firſt be very gently uſed. For when exerciſe is ſuddenly at- 
tempted while a Horſe is in this plethorick, and indeed, morbid ſtate, it in- | 
flames his blood, and, to make uſe of the common phraſe, diſturbs all the Exerciſe 
- humours; and therefore the firſt thing I would adviſe ſhould be bleeding nter, 
and lowering his diet, which however ſhould not be ſo much abated as ner 
ſome imagine, for a Horſe may ſuffer as readily by too great and ſudden 
diminution of his food, as by an increaſe of it, eſpecially the weaker and 
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more delicate ſort. Walking exereiſe is the moſt proper to begin with, 
and this ſhould be in the open air in good weather, for Horſes that have 
been kept long i in a hot ſtable, cloathed and high fed, are very unable to 
endure the rain; but for the moſt part catch inveterate colds when, they 
go out in wet weather, a thing I have often obſerved, and for the Foe 
reaſon, their ſtable. ſhould. at firſt be moderately warm, and their cloathing 
leflened by degrees ; ; and for want of theſe cautions many Horſes ſoon. be- 


gin to look very miſerable after they come qut of- the hands of their kindeſt 


maſters, who fill their bellies, keep them i in double cloathing in very hot 
ſtables, and above all, girt as cloſe as they can bear round their bodics 


with broad ſurcingles, and never ſuffcred to breathe any air but their own 


hot ſteam and the ſteams that come from other Horſes, 


Exerciſe THis renders it abſolutely neceſſary to take ſuch Horſes into the air, and 
uur obe at the ſame time to be careful that they may not catch cold. They ſhould 


air ofgreat 
ſervice. be walked in it at leaſt two hours on a day, and the further they are car- 


ried from home in that time the better. After a week or a fortnight a 


Horſe may be walked out twice a day, if the days are of ſufficient length, 
two hours in the morning and two hours in the afternoon ; and as his ſpirit 


and vigour increaſes, ſo his exerciſe may alſo be increaſed, and the further 


he is carried from home, the greater benefit he will receive from the air; 
and after he has been about a month under this vlage, 1t will 'be proper to 
repeat the bleeding to cool his body, and to give him a feed of ſcalded 
| bran two or thee times a week, to keep him from growing coſtive, and if 
he refuſes to eat it ſcalded, which ſome Horſes do that have been much 
dloyed with hot meat, it may be given raw and mixed with his oats. 
_ Signs of IT is always a 200d fign of amendment in the habit or conſtitution of a 
#1 Horſz when his thirſt and craving after water abates, for moſt Horſes that 
1 95 they come firſt into buſineſs; for while their blood is thick and ſizy their 
mouths are dry and clanmy; and theic ſecretions very imperfect, and a 


good way to prevent this and many other accidents is to feed early, that he 


may ſtand ſome time to an empty rack, or upon his bit, before he is taken 
abroad, that both his hay and his corn may in ſome degree be digeſted; for 


many Horſes, when they are newly fed, crave after water as ſoon as they go 
out, tho' they have been watered before in the ſtable, but as this Roan 


abates it is a ſign the conſtitution mends. 
ANOTHER good ſign of a Horſe's thriving is when his [weating abates, 

for every one knows that a foul Horſe will ſweat upon the leaſt exerciſe, 

and oftentimes ſtanding at reſt in his ſtall ; but when the [weating abates, or 


does not turn white like a ſoap lather, but runs off like water, it is gene- 
OY 


amend. have been in good keeping, with little exerciſe, are always thirſty when 
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rally a ſure ſign that his blood and juices are mended, for a thick Acid 
blood always produces a clammy and frothy ſweat. When a Horſe's coat 
lies cloſe and ſhines, when his Legs keep clean and de not ſwell in the 
ſtable, when his Limbs always feel cool and firm, when he feeds heartily, 
when he lies down and riſes with a good ſpring, when he ſtretehes and 
| ſhakes himſelf ; theſe are all figns of health and vigour, ſo that his exer - 
ciſe may be ſtill increaſed, and at the fame time he may be indulged in a 


more liberal diet. | 
Bu x after all, ſome of theſe Horſes: are much more difficult to be ſea- 


ſoned and rendered fit for buſineſs than others; ſome have been fo much 
glutted with food, and have been ſo long in the dealer's hands, that all | 
the care and management in the world proves inſufficient to bring them to The uſual 
any tolerable appetite, and while a Horſe continues in this manner he is fit CR 
for no kind of uſe. Others will feed heartily on all that comes before them, pen _ 
but by reaſon of the extreme fizineſs and other diſorders of their blood in ing a 
fall lame, even in the mildeſt and gentleſt exerciſe, And this is that ſort 1 
of lameneſs which is ſaid to proceed from humours, and comes inſenſibly 
without any ſtrain or violence. Both theſe kinds of Horſes will continue The ne- 
to ſweat very much with tbeir exerciſe, the latter by reaſon of pain in his 1: 
joints and muſcles, and the former from meer debility and weakneſs. Theſe ſuch caſes. 
are caſes which often require purging and other evacuations, but this ſhould 

never be gone about until the heat and inflammation of their Blood pro- 
ceeding from their previous high keeping is abated,. after which it may be 

done with great ſafety, and often with-good ſucceſs, except where the caſe is 
extremely obſtinate indeed. A poor feeder ſhould have his phyfick exceeding 

mild, and ſuch as will not inflame but cool the body, and likewiſe ſtrengthen 

the ſolids, which in ſuch a ſtate are greatly relaxed, and at the ſame time 

may carry off the flime and crudities of the ſtomach and bowels, which. 

FF weakens digeſtion, and by that means tranſmits a crude nouriſhment into 
the Blood. But where a Horſe, at the ſame time he feeds well, is ſubject to 
lamencſs that moves from one part to another, his phyfick may be made of 

5 'A ſufficient ſtrength to reach the obſtructions of the remoteſt parts. And in- 
deed, I ſhould readily adviſe purging mot Horſes that come out of the 
dealers hands, as ſoon as the effects of their groſs fecding is ſomewhat car- 

ried off with bleeding, a lower diet, and moderate excrciſe ; for till then 

purges are apt to inflame their blocd nd create many other untowardly 

diſo: ders. For the faine reaſon, I mould never adviſe any one who buys 

a fine Horic fron. a dealer, to fond him dit ectly to the riding Houſe to be 
loonged and put upon his haunches, until he has been cleanted and ſca- 
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ſoned ; for'tho' ſome very hardy Horſes will go through this labour with. 
out any preparation, eſpecially when they meet with gentle uſage ; yet I 
have known others that bars been hurt by | it, and rendered m 


lame. 
How to be We often find Horſes at firſt oath very obſtinate colds, which pull 


managed them down and hinder their thriving, and the longer they have been in 


when they 


catchcold. the dealers hands, the greater. is their danger. I have already hinted at the 
reaſon why theſe are ſo much expoſed more than others to catch ſuch in- 
veterate colds, and no one can be a ſtranger to this who has been in the 
dealers ſtables, and are any ways acquainted with Horſe-keeping, who can- 
not but obſerve how hot their ſtables are, and what addition they make to 
this heat by their exceflive and unmerciful cloathing, and their manner of 


girding their bodies with broad ſurcingles to make them belly well, or let 


down their bellies as they term it, which artifice greatly expoſes ſuch 
Horſes to colds, and to many other miſchiefs whenever they come into 
different keeping; ; and therefore · this one caut on may be again repeated, 
not to abate their cloathing too ſuddenly, but by degrees, to keep them 
at firſt with a double ſurcingle, but not to be bound tight, and ſo by de- 
grees to a ſingle one; for a belly that is increaſed by bandage, however 
well it may look to the eye for the preſent, can be no benefit but a detri- 


ment to the Horſe, for which I could give eee reaſons from the | 


animal ſtructure and economy. 

Hoss newly bought of the dealers ſhould alſo be put into warm 

ſt.bles, in ſtandings that have not lain empty, but where other ſound 

Horſes have ſtood, which is the beſt airing of all others for Horſes Apart- 
ments. And this caution is the more neceſſary becauſe the colds that ariſe 
from ſuch extremes are very apt to produce fevers of the worſt kind, and 


to leave ſome taint behind them, even when their fevers go off, unleſs 


where they are managed with more {kill and judgment than what is uſual, 


and are afterwards forced to be turned to graſs to have a long run there 


before they are fit for any uſe. 
Afummers TH Is leads me to take notice of the advantages Horſes receive flor 
runatgraſs graſs, and to ſhew which are the Horſes that ſtand moſt in need of it, and 


— 2 are moſt likely to receive benefit ſrom it. And firſt of all ſuch as have 


ſtood long in the Houſe glutted with food, ſuffocated with heat and want 
of air, and enervated for want of 3 tho' they be clean fed, yet 


they are apt to grow ſo full of humours that they require to run a conſi- 
derable time abroad at graſs to cleanſe them, before they are fit for buſi- 
neſs; and indeed, graſs is a vaſt benefit to them, as it is their moſt natural 
food, And when Horſes do not thrive at graſs, it is often owing to ſome 
miſmanagement, 


n 
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miſmanagement, ſuch as turning them out of a hot ſtable abruptiy, about 
the latter end of March, or the beginning of April, in the ſharp catierly 
winds, or in the laiter end of the year when the nights grow long, and 
the heavy rains begin to fall. I have known ſeveral Horſes ſuffer from theſe 
errors, and when it is ſo, the only remedy 1 is to continue them abroad; for 
what damage they receive from the cold in the ſpring, generally wears off 
when the young graſs comes up in plenty, and the weather grows warm. 
And as for thoſe that go out in the latter part of the year, they ſhould al- 
ways be ſent where the grounds are dry, and where they have ſtables or 
ſome other good ſhelter from the weather. I only mention this to thoſe 
who are unacquainted with ſuch things. And I would adviſe thoſe who 
have fine Horſes that have ſtood all the winter cloathed and well fed in a 
warm ſtable, not to turn them out too early, for tho we daily ſee coarſe 
plain Horſes turned out to graſs at all times without any care or concern in 
the owners, and come to no hurt; yet it often happens otherwiſe to fine 
Horſes that have been delicately kept, and therefore theſe ſhould always be 
prepared for graſs firſt, by leaving off their cloathing gradually, giving 
them more air in their ſtandings, walking them often abroad, or ſuffering 
them to lie on their wet litter, and at the ſame time lowering their diet 
and feeding only with hay ; and where there is not ſufficient time for pre- 
paration, two or three purges may be given; only in this caſe let the Horſes 
have ſome reſpite after them before they are tutned out, for Horſes that 
are ſomewhat reduced in their fleſh always thrive better than thoſe that are 
turned out fat and full of blood. 3 
J have already taken notice, hat the beſt graſs we have for l 3 FO 
the conſtitutions of Horſes, is the falt marſhes; and tho' indeed we have often the 
ſome inſtances of Horſes that have ſoon died thus, theſe are but few, and , _ OY” 
no wonder, conſidering many are carried there, as conſumptive people are 
ſent to the Gravel Pits, when all expectations Gow the common means are 
laid afide. Nevertheleſs great numbers of Horſes recover in the marſhes 
beyond all expectation, in chronical diſtempers, eſpecially where their vitals 
happen to be ſound, or but little tainted. And I may venture to ſay, when 
a diſtempered Horſe dies ſuddenly at the marſhes, it is a good riddance to 
the owner. Thoſe who have not the conveniency of the marſhes, may 
turn their Horſes out upon ſome other good paſture in a moderately warm 
ſoil, where the graſs is fine, and has never been forced with dung or other 
unkindly manure, and 04 there is good water and proper ſhelter. 
I need not mention thoſe Horſes that are turned out to graſs merely for . 
conveniency, or to ſave che charge of keeping them in the houſe, as we 
may 
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may ſuppoſe ſuch either to be of no great value, or to have no diſtemper 
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that abſolutely requires it, my buſineſs being chiefly with Horſes that haye 


either ſome diſorder actually begun, or are in 1 danger of ſome diſorder coming 
upon them, 


ciſe regular, and conſtant care in giving his water, with all the other re- 


Wren a Horſe has been carefully looked after both in his foeding, ex- 


erciſe and dreſſing, has had good hay and corn without exceſs, his exer- 


quiſites for preſerving him in good health; yet if after all this he falls off 


by any appearances in the dung or urine, or other uſual prognoſticks, which 


his ſtomach, and continues ſo for ſome time without amendment, but ra- 


ther declines even When he bas had purges and other helps to make him 
thrive, it is a ſign of ſome latent diſtemper, and if it cannot be diſcovered 


a knowing perſon may ſometimes do, then the beſt way is to turn him out 


to the ſpring graſs as ſoon as the weather is favourable ; for Horſes in this 
condition often come to their ſtomachs and feed well after they have been 


The figns Many Horſes tho' they are no ways ſick or diſtempered, yet give plain 


that uſual- 


ly require 


graſs. 


purged and ſcoured at graſs, when no other method will prevail. 


and viſible ſigns of their want of graſs. Theſe feel parched and dry in the 
graſs ſeaſon, and uſually mangle their hay; and as often as they are carried 
abroad always turn their eyes towards the green fields, even ſo as to be 


ſometimes troubleſome to the rider by their continual craving after them; 


but none are ſo apt to crave after graſs in this manner, as the Horſes newly 


come out of the country that have been uſed to it every ſeaſon, and unleſs 
they have a good deal of exerciſe and riding to break off this habit, will 
pine. very much for the want of it. And therefore the beſt way to pre- 
vent fevers and other ſuch like accidents, which this longing ſometimes 


brings, is to allow them a month's running. I only mention this advice to 
thoſe that live altogether in town, who may turn their Horſes out ſome- 


Where near at hand, whence they may be taken up at pleaſure to ride 


ſhort journeys, and by that means be no ways deprived of the uſe of them. 


HokskEs that have been very hard worked on the road, or in any other 
laborious exerciſe, ſometimes ſtand in great need of graſs; for we often 


find Horſes after ſuch uſage grow ſtiff in their limbs, breed windgalls, with 


ſwelled legs, ſtaring. coats, and ſeveral other ſymptoms of approaching 


complaints, which may be better remedied by running abroad than in the 
houſe. And ſome of theſe may require it longer than others, according to 


the degree of injury they have received, or according to the nature of their 


conſtitutions, or the foil they go into. In all which caſes reſt and eaſe in 


the open air, with their cooling diet, 1s greatly beneficial, 
5 8 HoRsEs 
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Hons xs that are of a right mould to carry fleſh, and are paſt growing, 
which yet do not thrive in the houſe, may be ſuſpected to have ſome be- 
ginning diſorder, and therefore do beſt | 
Horſes often recover, both to look well and to do good ſervice. And I 
need not ſay how neceſſary graſs is to Horſes that have a ſurfeited ook, 
eſpecially thoſe that do not ſhed their coats in a kindly manner, or in the 
proper ſeaſon ; which if it is not owing to ſome inward complaint, yet at 
leaſt it diſcovers a cutaneous diſorder, that requires to be ſpeedily removed. 
In ſuch caſes the ſalt marſhes, or ſome. very young paſture near the banks 
of a running river, is the moſt likely to ſucceed. _ 


THXoss that have had fevers or other ſickneſs in the ſpring of the year, 


often require graſs upon their recovery, and ſome crave ſo eagerly after it, 
that they do nct come eaſily to their appetites without it ; and certainly 
nothing reſtores Horſes ſooner after ſickneſs than graſs, becauſe they are 
then prepared for new blood and new juices, which the graſs gives them 


ſooner than any other food. Horſes that peel ſpring and fall, which is 


moſt apparent about the roots of their Ears, Necks, and Cheeks, the 
effect of ſome ſurfeit ill cured, require the ſpring graſs, and ſometimes for 


ſeveral graſs ſeaſons together before ſuch deformities can be removed; tho 


in ſome degrees, and in ſome conſtitutions theſe ſymptoms will return 
annually, notwithſtanding all the means that can be uſed to prevent them. 
Many turn out Horſes to graſs for lameneſſes without any good effect, 


and ſometimes they return worſe than they went out, which is generally co 


at graſs; where I have known ſuch 
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Miſtakes 


ncern- 


owing to ſome error or miſtake, In all new lameneſſes reſt and proper ing grafs. 


applications are neceſſary, and alſo that the part ſhould be kept from the 
cold and a damp air, which cannot be eafily avoided at graſs, at leaſt till 
the weather grows warm and dry, If the lameneſs be in any of the joints, 
it always proves more obſtinate than when it happens in the tendinous parts, 
and in the tendinous parts more obſtinate than in the fleſhy parts, and a 
Horſe of ſpirit when he is turned to graſs for lameneſs, runs greater riſques 
than others that are more calm and temperate ; for theſe ſeldom take reſt 


or move ſo gently as to favour themſelves that the parts may conſulidate 
and recover ſtrength, bur are apt to ſtrain them afreſh and render their caſe 
b more obſtinate. But hurts. in the fleſhy parts, and even ſometimes in the 
2X Sinews, recover ſoon at graſs, unleſs when they are very violent, and that 


ſome proper applications or neceſſary manual operation has been neglected, 
that ſhould have been done before they were turned out. 


Many find themſclves diſappointed in turning Horſes to oraſs, ſuppoſed 


to be lame with humors flying about them, That is, when they become 
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lame without any viſible hurt or known accident, which: leineneſt appear, | YZ 


"ſometimes in one Shoulder, ſometimes in the other, and ſometimes behind. 


This fort of lameneſs, is for the moſt part cauſed by a ſizy groſs Blood, 
' which requires to be thin'd and attenuated. Many Horſes when they kame 
out of the Dealers keeping, fall lame with rheumatick diſorders, as ſoon x 
they are put to any kind of buſineſs, others for want of ſufficient exerciſe 


or very foul feeding, and from many other ſuch cauſes. And the reaſon 


why they often fail of ſucceſs at graſs, is pretty much owing to negligence in 
chuſing a proper paſture, which ſhould be the drieſt that can be found. 


Neither ſhould they be turn'd out till the weather is pretty warm, for when 


the Blood is of itſelf ſluggiſh in its motion for want of due fluidity, the lying 
upon cold damp ground, muſt naturally heighten the malady, and a very 


rank paſture will do the ſame, even when the ground is pretty dry; beſides, 
| when Horſes Blood is in this ſtate, they are liable to many accidents abroad, 


to which they are not expoſed in the houſe, for there they often range over 


the grounds till they are hot, to avoid the ſtinging of the Flies, and get im- 


mediately into the ponds to cool themſelves, where they often ſtand a con- 


fiderable time up to their Bellies, by which they greatly aggravate their 
lameneſs; and therefore the beſt paſtures for ſuch Horſes are thoſe, where 


inſtead of ponds there runs ſome brook or rivulet, where they can ſeldom 


go above their Knees, or on ſome good dry common, or on the ſalt marſhes, 


and with this precaution the owner may expect better ſucceſs. But I ſhould 


always chuſe to bleed and purge ſuch Horſes, before they are turned out, 
with thoſe things that are proper to attenuate the Blood, and to promote 


the ſecretions of which, ſome forms will be preſcribed hereafter. And ! 


have often found purging alone, cure lameneſſes of this kind more readily 


than graſs, where Horſes are expoſed to all the above-mentioned, and ſome- 
times to many other accidents, And I have known the ſame kind of lame- 


neſſes, cured by conſtant and long continued exerciſe, eſpecially journey 


riding, which from the nature of theſe diſorders, may be eaſily accounted 8 
for, eſpecially in young Horſes; for when Horſes grow old, the ſucceſs can 
never be certain, becauſe the lameneſſes of old Horſes, are often attended 
with ſtiffneſs in the Joints and Ligaments, and in many caſes, with incurable 1 


defects in their Nerves. 


Bur the lameneſſes that chiefly require oraſe, are where the Muſcles of = 


the diſeaſed part are ſhrunk, and require to be kept continually in motion, 


ſometimes again reſtored to o their uſual dimenſions, and the lameneſs reco- 


vered, H ORSES 
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with the help of a Patten Shoe on the oppoſite Foot, to oblige the Horſe to 1 
keep his ſhortened Limb upon the ſtretch, whereby the waſted parte, are 


3 


pleaſure. 
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Honszs that have been fired for lameneſs, upon the Joints or large Si- 
news, when they have reſted a ſufficient time after the operation, ate alſo 
the better for going to graſs, or running abroad in ſome open place, to pre- 
vent ſtiffneſs and contraction, ſome kind of bad footed Horles, eſpecially ſuch 
as have their Hoofs brittle, hard and flinty, become more ſoft and pliable by 


running abroad, Thoſe that have their Feet impair'd and cut to pieces, in 
the cure of quittors, and other ulcers, and thoſe that are worn down with 


travelling, or bad ſhoeing, are always ſooneſt repaired at graſs, with ſeveral 
other defects of the like nature, Horſes may likewiſe be turn'd out after 
they have been cured of the farcy, to wear out the ſtiffneſs and calloſity, 


that ſometimes leaves a deformity on the Limbs, till all the Scabs and Scurff 


comes off, and the Skin and Ligaments of the Joints, where it is often deep 
rooted, grow limber and pliable, but then one ought to be careful, that the 
farcy is perfectly eradicated, otherwiſe it will ſoon break out again, and per- 
haps with more rankneſs than before. ; 


SEVERAL other caſes might be mentioned, wherein graſs would perhaps 


be convenient, as particularly for Colts, and young Horſes, which ſometimes 


fall into peoples hands, before they are fit to be put to buſineſs. Horſes that 


have been long coſtive, where all proper means have been uſed in vain to 


remove it; but what is further needful on this ſubject, may be left to every 
ones diſcretion, and therefore I ſhall now proceed to ſhew, what are the ef- 
feats and benefits of ſoiling, and how that ought to be managed. 5 

SoILING Horſes in the Houſe, proves ſometimes beneficial, and ſome- The uſe 
times hurtful, either when a Horſe's caſe has not been rightly judged of, or Sling. 


when the ſtuff made uſe of for ſoiling happens to be bad. Geldings are not 
frequently ſoil'd, but chiefly ſton'd Horſes, becauſe it is difficult to procure | 


good incloſures for them to run fingle abroad, without much charge and 


trouble, for two of them will ſeldom agree long in one place. And there- 
fore I ſhould never adviſe any one to turn ſtone Horſes to graſs, or ſoil them 


in the houſe, unleſs they had ſuch complaints as abſolutely requires it, for 
moſt of the diſorders for which ſtone Horſes are ſoil'd, may be remedy'd 
by feeding on ſtraw for a time inſtead of hay, which they will diſpenſe with 


much eaſier than Geldings; for many of our Geldings are apt to grow faint 


and weak without hay, and few of them can be brought to eat ſtraw with 


. 


Ix a ſtone Horſe happens to be lame in ſuch manner, as to require a 
place where he may range at pleaſure, then an orchard, or ſome field that 


is exceedingly well fenced, ſhould be provided for him; but if he has no 


lameneſs, but ſome other diſorder, as heat, and eruptions on his Skin, that 


Q 2 1 may 
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may require ſoiling, or if Geldings of Mares, are to be ſoild foe 4 any ſuch 


complaints, care ſhould be taken to provide ſuch herbage for them, as is 


young, tender, and full of ſap, whether green barley, tares, clover, or any 
thing elſe the ſeaſon produces; tho green barley, is generally prefer'd to all 
others for this purpoſe, but then it ſhould be cut before it ſhoots into the 


ear, while it is full of ſap and moiſture, for afterwards it turns dry, and the 


ſtem grows tough and hard to digeſt, The ſame caution is no leſs neceſſary 
with reſpect to clover and tares, that theſe be young, and cut freſh once 
every day or oftner, otherwiſe they may eaſily do more hurt than good, for 
tho' a Horſe is ſo ſtrong by nature, and more vigorous and active, than per- 
haps any other creature of his ſize, yet his Stomach and Guts are but thin 


and ſlender, if compared with ſome other animals of the ſame bulk, and 


more eaſily diſtended, and therefore ſeems to require food of eaſier digeſtion, 


than the horned cattle, which is pretty manifeſt by the choice he makes fer 
bimſclf when at graſs, and therefore when the herbage with which a Horſe 
is ſoil'd, happens to be old, tho' a good feeding Horſe will eat it for want 


of ſomething better, yet I have ſeveral times known great diſorders follow 


upon it, by ſtopping in the Inteſtines like a bundle of ſmall twigs, and by 
not obtaining a free paſſage through them, has been attended with great in- 


ward beat, heavineſs of the Eyes, recling, loſs of appetite, and other unto- 


wardly ſymptoms, till a plentiful diſcharge of Dung has been procured by 


ee G. glyſters, which I have ſeen come away in great clods, very hard, 
black, and fœtid, not unlike what has lain a conſiderable time mellowing, 


and rotting on a dunghill, in the ſame manner as happens ſometimes to 


Horſes, that are fed with rye-graſs and clover, where they have not ſuffi- 


cient work or exerciſe to digeſt it. I have known others, perhaps where the 


digeſtive faculty has been ſtronger, break out about their Necks, Rumps, 


and other parts of their Bodies, and ſometimes on their Limbs, with many 


other ſigns of a ſurfeit, to the great ſurpriſe and diſappointment of the own- 


ers. For all ſuch herbage when it is diveſted of its ſap, Bas very ſoon a 


tendency to putrefaction, and therefore not only induces a lentor in the firſt 


paſſages, via. the Stomach and Guts, but alſo in the Blood, caufing ob- 


ſtructions in the ſmall capillary Veſſels towards the Skin, by its viſcidity and 
coldneſs, at length producing that acrimony and ſharpneſs; which ſhews i. 
ſelf in eruptions, an effect very contrary ta what is intended by ſoiling. And 
therefore thoſe: who would ſucceed well in ſoiling Horſes, ſhould. be near 


the place where it is cut, that it may be freſh, at leaſt every morning, and 


leave off when it becomes old and rank, or elſe to go on with ſome other 


herbage which is of later growth, till the Horſe has been ene cool'd 


and purged, 
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ſummer only, are eaſier habituated to the houſe, than ſuch as run. the who'e 
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I have obſerved ſome Horſes that have purged but little in ſoiling, others 
ged a great deal more than what 1s uſual at graſs, which may 
ſometimes be owing to the goodneſs or badneſs of the herbage, to its being 
younger or older, freſher or ſtaler, and perhaps ſometimes to the difference 
of the ground on which it grows. However I am apt to think, this is as 
often owing to the difference of conſtitutions in Horſes, as to any. other 
cauſe, for when ſeveral Horſes are ſoil'd together, we ſhall ſee ſome purge 
till they fall away and grow lean, ſome purge very gently, and others ſcarce 
purge at all, tho' they are all fed alike, and with the ſame herbage, and the 
ſame diſcrimination is often obfervable at graſs, which only ſhews, that ſome 
Horſes are not ſo eaſily mov'd to purge as others, tho' it is probable thoſe 
that purge the leaſt, ſtale the moſt plentifully, which in ſome caſes may be 
equally advantageous. CCC 7} ok 
Wren Horſes loſe their Fleſh much in ſoiling, they ſhould be taken off Cautions 
to a more ſolid diet, otherwiſe I have known them grow ſo poor and weak, * 
that it has been ſome t me afterwards before they have recovered their Fleſh. 
In this there is a great difference between ſoiling and grazing, for if Horſes 
loſe their Fleſh never ſo much at graſs, yet they ſoon grow fat after the 
purging, for there they have the benefit of the open air, and great choice, 
which advantage Horſes at ſoil have not, but are forced to be taken off ab- 
ruptly to dry food. And therefore when a Horſe has done ſoiling, he ought 
to be continued ſome time to an open diet, at leaſt a fortnight or three 


* 


weeks. A little ſweet bran may at firſt be mixed with his oats, and his hay 


ſprinkled with water juſt when it is put into the rack, and every day gentle 
exerciſe, increaſing, both his food and exerciſe by degrees. He ſhould alſo 


de dreſſed gradually, and only littered down in the night, and not to lye 
= conſtantly on his litter for the firſt fortnight, all ſudden changes from hot 


to cold, or from cold to hot being hazardous, after which he may be curri- 
ed and dreſſed as uſual, and his diet increaſed, to render him fit for buſineſs. 
Indeed we find ſome Horſes ſo hardy, that they ſcarce need theſe precau- 
tions, yet no Man can well err in a reaſonable care to prevent accidenis, 
which ſometimes happen where they are leaſt expected. En, 

As for Horſes newly taken up from grafs, they requi:e a ſomewhat diffe- Horſes 
rent management, and this allo varies, according to the time they run. a- taken up. 
broad, the ſeaſon of the year, and other reſpects, that r ire Ea 

year, | pects, that may require more or how to be 
leſs preparation, before they can be made fit for buſineſs. Horſes that have aged. 
only run about a month or five weeks at the ſpring graſs, need not be ſo 


much minded as thoſe that run the whole ſummer; and thoſe that run. the 


year 
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year abroad. But! only ſpeak with reſpect to the generality, for ae are 
ſo hardy and inſenſible of changes, that they need but little attention how 
they are ordered, nevertheleſs we may obſerve, when Horſes are taken up 
from graſs into the houſe, and put immediately to hard meat, after a long 
diſuſe of it, they are at firſt, apt to turn hot and coſtive, which diſpoſition, 
is uſually followed with other complaints; and therefore to avoid ſuch incon. 
veniencies, they ought firſt to have a mixture of bran, and a little chop'q 
ſtraw with their corn, and ſometimes a feed of ſcalded bran, for a fortnight 
or longer, to keep them cool and open; after that, they may be allowed clean WR 
corn, with plenty of water, given often in ſmall quantities, and at the ſme 
time, ſhould have their exerciſe abroad in the open air. 4 
Bur Horſes that run the whole ſummer at graſs, require n more airing 
abroad, than thoſe that have only been at ſpring graſs, for the uſe that moſt 
people want of them in the ſummer, renders all cautions herein almoſt un- 
- neceflary; and therefore Horſes of value, ought always to be taken up before 
the long nights and latter rains, not only that they may have fit weather 
abroad for. their exerciſe, which is very neceſſary, but becauſe the latter 
graſs has little ſpirit in it, and at beſt affords but a foggy nouriſhment, tho' 
it often makes Horſes look plump and fat. Beſides, that fine thin-ſkin'd 
Horſes, are ſeldom able to endure the heavineſs of the Rains, nor to lye on 
the wet ground, for the reaſons that have been already given, but are there. 
by expoſed to many GOA EY of which I have 1 — | 
inſtances, 
Running HoRsEs that run abroad the whole winter near „ae are e 
| —_ brought into ſome dry ground, where they have ſhades or out-houſes to go 
- into, as ſoon as the ground on which they were grazed turns potchy. Here 
they continue till the return of the ſpring graſs, which they are ſuffered to 
go into as ſoon as it is ready for them, without waiting for warm weather, 
This method I have often approved, and I look upon Horſes not to be ſo 
much expoſed by it, as by running late in the year, and then brought di- 
rectly home into a warm ſtable, whereby they often turn very thick wind- 
ed, occaſion'd by a poor viſcid Blood, from the fog that ſprings up with the 
winter graſs, in many of our common paſtures; ſometimes their Bellies and 
their Legs, ſwell to a very extraordinary degree, and requires a ſkilful ma- 
nagement to remove ſuch indiſpoſitions; but this may in a great meaſure be 
avoided, by running abroad in ſome good roomly yard, and after they have 
had the ſpring graſs, they are * fit to go into any buſineſs without 


x much preparation. 
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Tuuoss that run abroad in the ſalt marſhes are ſeldom houſed or brought 
under any cover, as I have already taken notice, and yet for the moſt part 
do better than thoſe that are fothered all the winter, whe require the 
ſpring graſs very much to repair them. I have known ſeveral Horſes 


* 


have been fit for buſineſs in a ſhort time afterwards, And I have been 
told it is no unuſual thing to take up Horſes from the marſhes, and ſend 
them a long journey directly without any preparation; and I am the more 


ready to believe this, becauſe I have ſeveral times known Horſes taken off 


the dry commons in winter and perform very well on the road. | 
Bor it is quite otherwiſe with thoſe that go on our common paſtures, 
either in cold clay grounds, or where the graſs is forced with dung. Theſe, 


at leaſt many of them, require a good deal of management before they are 


fit to be put upon any hard ſervice ; ſome are ſo foggy and breathe ſo 
thick when they come to ſtand in the houſe, that thoſe who are unac- 
quainted with the reaſon of this ſymptom, always ſuſpect their wind to be 
going, which ſometimes ſo happens where care is not taken to prevent it. 
Others ſwell all over their Bellies and their Legs to ſuch a degree that they 


are unable to lie down, and can hardly be moved out of their ſtandings ; 


but this is more peculiarly the caſe of thoſe that are naturally ſubject to 


ſuch inficmities, and therefore ſhould be kept altogether in the houſe, or 


run conſtantly abroad, as will be ſhewn more fully hereafter, when 
I come to treat of ſwelled Legs, &c. —_— 1 „ 
Now it ought to be a general rule in ordering Horſes newly taken up 
from graſs, to augment their airings and exerciſe in proportion to the time 
they have run abroad, and the ſeaſon in which they are taken up into the 
| houſe; and as their airings and exerciſe is increaſed, ſo their diet may alſo 
be augmented, both as to its quantity and ſolidity, viz. by changing from 
a lower diet where there is a mixture of bran and other looſe food, to clean 


oats and hay; neither ſhould they at firft be ſhut up in warm ſtables, but | 


in ſtables that have been ſeaſoned with other Horſes, where there is a free 
air, and places to let it in at pleaſure. And therefore I need only add to 


what I have already advanced on this ſubject, that the longer a Horſe has 


run abroad in the open air, the more he ſhould be kept in his airings when 
he returns home; and upon this account, it is a great advantage thoſe 
Horſes have that are taken up after they have had the ſpring graſs, or even 


when they are taken up before that time, when the ſpring is advancing, 


when the blood of all animals is more exalted, and in much briſker mo- 
tion with the advanced ſeaſon, when the weather is fine, the days grow- 
VVV 5 ug 


brought up from the marſhes in the winter months in good order, and 
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ing lobe, and when all nature ſeems to have the chearfulneſs of youth. 


Whereꝛs thoſe Horſes that are taken up in the winter quarter have not 


theſe advantages, the days being ſhort, the air damp, and oftentimes the 


Weather ſo bad that they can but ſeldom be carried abroad, And if we 


add to this the natural decline that the conſtitutions of many Horſes are 
under at this time of the year, eſpecially geldings, their blood being then 
poor, viſcid and ſluggiſh in its motion, we may eaſily perceive the difference, 


and experience will ſhew us how difficult it is ſornetimes to raile them * 


for uſe and ſervice. 
SoME give their Horſes Antimony after raſh; ame Aue and Sul- 


phur in equal quamities, Theſe are generally mixed with their bran, 
in which all powders mix more eaſily than with oats. Others give the 
Crocus Metallorum, or Liver of Antimony, with a view to ſweeten their Blood, 
and to keep them open ; nevertheleſs I have known many Horſes do well 
without the uſe of theſe things, only by proper airings and a well managed 
diet. The Antimonials are chiefly neceflary to Horſes that are taken up 


in winter to warm and invigorate their dlood, which indeed is the more 


wanting when the graſs has been but indifferent, eſpecially for thoſe that 
go upon the aftermaſh, where a large crop of hay has been firſt taken off 
the ground. This ſort of graſs is commonly thick enough and plentiful 
about London in dreeping wet ſeaſons, and the Horſes that feed upon it will 
be full of fleſh, after the hot weather and the ſtinging of the flies is over ; 


but on grounds that have been much dunged, often grow full of bad blood, 


Antimo- that requires Antimonials, or ſome other alterative, to correct it. But the 


_—__ diſpenſer of theſe things ſhould be careful to get them good of their kind, 


rative Otherwiſe they may looſe much of what they aim at. The Antimony that. 
2 is in large pieces, clear and ſhining, the colour of poliſhed ſteel, is always 


Jometim 


neceſſary the beſt, for that which is black and crumbly i 1s not ſo pure, and ought to 


_ altergrafs. pe rejected. It ſhould not be given in groſs powder, as is generally prac- 
== - tifed, but pounded till it is very fine, otherwiſe little of it will enter into 
ng the maſs of blood, but will ſometimes, eſpecially when given in large 

'5* doſes, make Horſes ſcour more than is neceflary ; but when it is mixed 


with Sulphur in moderate doſes, it becomes ſerviceable in carrying off thoſe 


coughs Horſes often bring with them from graſs, about the beginning of 
winter, and helps to preſerve their wind. The Crocus Metallorum is gene- 
rally ſold for Liver of Antimony, the difference. being no other than that 


the latter is not ſo much diveſted of its ſulphurs as the other, and there- 


fore if the fuſt be free from the Scoria or droſs, the doſe ſhould not exceed an 


ounce a day; for when it is given in larger doſes, inſtead of promoting a 
moiſture 
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moiſture and breathing through the ſkin, which is the thing intended by | 
L it, it is apt to. create heat and dryneſs in ſome conſtitutions 3 for when the 
Blood is extremely viſcid, and paſſes with difficulty through the ſmall vellels 
of the ſkin and other extremities, thoſe things that are deſigned to accele- 
rate its motion, by meeting too great reſiſtance, may ſometime: retard it, 
and the active particles of the Antimony being thus diveſted of its ſulpliur If 
may create heat, by driving the blood into thote parts before it is ſufficiently 
attenuated to paſs through them ; and therefore when any ſuch effect hap- 
pens upon giving the Crocus Metallorum, that there is no kindly moiſt feel- 
ing on the ſkin, but rather heat and dryneſs, the beſt way is to bleed and 
to leſſen the doſe to half an ounce, and afterwards to increaſe it, or rather, 
which I think the better way, to begin with crude Antimony and Sulphur, 
or Antimony and Gum Guiacum ; and after the Blood has been gradually 
warmed and attenuated with theſe things, the Liver of Antimony or Crocus 
Metallorum may be adminiſtered with more ſucceſs. 
Sou purge their Horſes before they turn them out to graſs, and ſome. 
only when they return from it. As for purging before they go out, I can- 
= not ſee that this is always needful, unleſs when a Horſe is very much 
| loaded with fleſh, and then indeed not only purging, but bleeding and 
rowelling may be alſo neceſſary to prevent his being ſurfciied ; but except 
in ſuch caſes as this, I ſhould think the beſt way to prepare Horſes for 
graſs is, to lay them cool upon their dung, to open the windows and air- 
Holes, if it be in ſummer, and lower their feed; and I have known great 
numbers of Horſes turned out ſucceſsfully without any other preparation. 
However, if a Horſe was to have any kind of phyſick given him before 
graſs, it ſhould be milder than what is uſual, and compounded of the beſt 
drugs; for ſometimes the effect of bad drugs do not go off immediately, 
and before that, it would be dangerous to turn a Horſe out to graſs, 
IN DEE D when Horſes are taken up from graſs, purging is ſometimes 
uſcful and neceſſary, eſpecially thoſe that have run all the ſummer abroad, 
nd are apt to have their Legs ſwell when they come to ſtand in the ſtable. 
ut this ſhould not be gone about immediately, while their Blood is poor The pro- 
nd abounds with thin watry ſeroſities, and their ſpirits languid, till they + lhe: 
have been repaired with a more generous diet, otherwiſe a Horſe will g0 e 1 
through his purging with ſome difficulty, and perhaps not without danger. 
But when a Horſe has been a while habituated to the houſe, and had 
{me feeding, and begins to thrive, but not ſo as to have the ſwelling of his 
Limbs come down, purging will then be neceflary to diſcharge the viſcid _ = 2 
ſeroſities out of his Blood. But the purges proper in ſuch caſes ſhould al- 
3 R e ways 
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| ways have a mixture of ingredients that are cordial and at the ſame time 
diuretick, otherwiſe they will do but little ſervice, as I have often obſerved. 


'And in ſuch caſes ſome Horſes cannot be cured but by the moſt powerful 


diureticks joined with reſtringents, to recover the tone of the Fibres, 
which are always greatly relaxed when the Blood becomes poor and watry, 
by running long abroad on many of our common paſtures. 

Rovelling SoME rowel their Horſes after graſs, which is often needful as a help to 


ncedful. proper internals. But if a Horſe's Blood is watry, and his Belly and Legs 
ſwoln, he ought by no means be rowelled till his conſtitution is ſomewhat 


amended, and the watry diſpoſition of his Blood ſomewhat abated by 2 


Precauti- more nouriſhing diet, I have ſeen ſuch a profuſion of humours upon new 
corny” +! made iſſues in the Bellies of Horſes taken up from winter graſs, that it has 
rowels. been extremely difficult to prevent mortification, and ſome will diſcharge 
ſeveral gallons of a viſcid water before their rowels come to a thorough 
dizgeſtion, not unlike what is drawn from dropfical perſons, after which 
theſe rowels do great ſervice ; but it is much ſafer to avoid the danger, 
which may be done by draining off a great part of the water with proper 
purges, but eſpecially diureticks, made up with ſteel powders or forge 
water, to which muſt be joined, moderate exerciſe and a good nouriſhing 
diet, *till the watry diſpoſition that ſhews itſelf about the _ amend and 

Legs is abated. 
Further As to the general uſe of bleeding and purging to prevent fickneſs in 
ART. Horſes, and to render them the more fit for buſineſs ; tho' I have already 
ing bleed- mentioned fomething of the prepoſterous and il!-judged uſe of all ſuch 
= means, yet I ſhall lay down ſuch cafes wherein I think it may be needful, 

” or at leaſt juſtifi:ble, to bleed and purge : And firſt as to bleeding. 

Tross Horſes that ftand much in the ſtable, and are full fed, require 
bleeding more than thoſe that are in, conftant exercife ; but eſpecially when 


their Eyes look heavy and dull, red and inflamed, or when they Took 


yellow or inflamed in their Lips and infides of their mouths, when they 


IH 
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feel hotter than uſual and mangle their hay. Theſe are all indications that 


require bleeding, and likewiſe to lower their diet, until they have more 


exerciſe, Young Horſes ſhould be bled when they are ſhedding their 


Feeth, which is a relief to them and removes thoſe feveriſh heats to which | 


many are ſubject at that time. The ſpring is always a proper ſeaſon for 
bleeding, becauſe their Blood is then more luxuriant than at other times, 
and in ſummer it is often neceſſary to prevent fevers, always chooſing the 
cool of the morning, and keeping them cool the remaining part of the 


day. 
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Son bleed their Horſes three or four times a year or oftner, by way of 
prevention. Theſe take away a very ſmall quantity at a time, not exceeding 
a pint, or a pint and a half, only to give a kind of briſker motion to the 
Blood, and by that means to preſerve, or render it more thin and fluid, and 
to prevent its ſtagnating in the ſmaller Veſſ. |, which indeed is the firſt be- 
ginning of almoſt all diſeaſes; but how far this ſucceeds, can be beſt known 
to thoſe who have practiced it a ſufficient time. However, there is this 
inconveniency from frequent bleeding, that it grows into a habit, which in 
ſome caſes, cannot be eaſily broke off without hazard; and I have known 
Horſes become weak with frequent bleeding, and ſome have had their 
Necks fo full of ſcars, that they have been apt to inflame and feſter, every 
time they were bled, which is always troubleſome, and often ends with the 
loſs of the Vein. And therefore to prevent ſuch accidents, thoſe who bleed 
Horſes, ſhould not confine their operation to one place of the Vein, as they 
generally do, but uſe themſelves to open it higher or lower, as they ſee oc- 
caſion; and if they meet with any difficulty in bleeding the Neck Veins, 
the Plate Veins, or any other large Veins, that can be made to run a full 
ſtream, will equally anſwer the ſame end. _ ns BE, 
Burr the caſes that require bleeding moſt, are colds, fevers of almoſt all The Cafes 
kinds, falls and bruiſes, which ſometimes are dangerous to Horſes, becauſe nee 
of their great weight. Hurts and wounds of the Eyes, trains in hard riding, bleeding, 
or drawing, and all other accidents, where a ſtagnation of the Blood may 
be ſuddenly expected, or where the ſmall Veſſels may be broke, and the 
Blood extravaſated. Thoſe that refuſe their food after riding, or any ſort 1 
work, require to be bled more frequently than others, to prevent fevers, and 
inward inflammations of the Lungs, the Liver, or any other of the principal 
Viſcera. It is no leſs neceſſary to bleed Horſes at graſs, when the purgation 
is over, that they begin to take on fleſh, or at any other time, when they 
= look heavy about their Eyes, for this is a proper indication for bleeding, and 
= ſome rank paſtures require bleeding more than others 1 
Tu Rk are alſo other indications, that require bleeding by way of pre- 
vention, v/2. when any epidemical diſtemper prevails among the Horſes, 
at ſuch times the ſound Horſes may be bled, to keep them if poſſible from 
being infected; and if the contagion continues, it may not be amiſs to repeat 
the bleeding once in two or three months or oftner, but in ſmall quantities, 
for the loſs of too much Blood, may be hurtful in ſome times of contagion. 
It is likewiſe neceſſary to keep the ſound Horſes from the unſound, or re- 
move them into places where the infection has never ſpread itſelf. I could, 
beſides theſe, mention ſeyeral more caſes, where bleeding might be judg'd 
R 2 Fa „ 
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proper, even where there is no plain ſymptom of any beginning diſeaſe 
ſuch as plenitude, and fulneſs of the Veins, ſtaling ſmall quantities, and of 
a very high colour, denoting inward heat, and craving after water, and ſuch 
like: and it is for the moſt part neceſſary to bleed before purging. But! 
ſhall not here enumerate any other, but leave what is to be faid further on 
the ſubje&, to be treated of hereafter, where the indications that require 
bleeding, either in diſeaſes already 1 or where they are only threatned, 
will be further diſcuſſed, 
| PukGiNG is another very ufual and common expedient, to prevent dif. 
_ eaſes, but eſpecially thoſe accidents to which Horſes are often expokd, in 
the common ſervices we require of them, 412. to prepare them for running, 
FR. = 4 hunting, or any other laborious exerciſe. If the purging ingredients are good, _ 
concern and the purges well made, they not only bring the Blood into a better ſtats 
than it was before, but by leſſening the quantity of the Fluids in Horſes 
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that have been high fed, render them more ſtrong and vigorous, and conſe- A 

ll _ quently more able to endure labour; but when their purges are made too z 
"HA violently ſtrong and griping, they of:en do more hurt than good. And I 
believe, I need not acquaint any one who knows what belongs to horſe- = 
[1 keeping, how much miſchief has been done by purging Hor ſes, either when 
00 the ingredients have been bad, or when the purges have been made too 

10 ſtrong, or when they have been ill tim'd, all which — — to be re- 

I garded in purging. W | A 

f _ Caſes tht Hoks Es that are kept much in the ſtable, and have not air and exerciſe, 3 

ll require it 1 

Wil molt, in proportion to their food, require to be mieter purged, eſpecially in the Y 

. bppring, which is the beſt ſeaſon for purging, but in caſe of neceſſity, at any 
My other time of the year, tho” the temperate ſeaſons are always to be prefer'd 
hi. for that purpoſe ; and thefe Horſes that ſtand much, and have but little e- 
4 erciſe, ſhould in ſome meaſure be prepared for their purges, as has been al- 
Riel ready mentioned, by bleeding, lowering their diet, and giving them ſome © 
19 feeds of ſcalded bran, eſpecially the day before their purges are adminiſter d, 
1 by which they will go off the more eaſily, and without violent gripings. = 
110 Hos zs that fall off their Stomachs, whether that proceed from too ful! 


feeding, ingendering ciudities and indigeſted mat er in their Stomachs and 
Bowels, bad provender, or ſrom any other cauſe that may relax them too 
mucb, as a long continued uſe of ſcalded bran; in all ſuch caſes, purging 
comes inſtead of vomiting to Horſes. But if a Horſe has been obſerved to 
feed but poorly for a confiderable time, his purges ſhould be mild, eſpecially 
the firſt; it ſhould not be made of the common plantation Aloes, but of the 
Succotrine, | and mixed with Giuretick | ing edients, to promote the diſcharges 1 


by 
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by Urine, as well as of the Dung. The ſame care ought alſo to be taken 
in purging Horſes that are of a hot temperament, and-with their fretting 


often agree with bleeding, but are no ways able to endure the common 
purges, that are apt to cauſe too great a ferment in the Blood, and for the 
moſt part, do not work off ſo kindly as one could with, and therefore they 
ſhould be both mild, cooling, and well corrected. 5 
Pukelxo is alſo neceſſa y for Horſes when they have ſtubborn, dry 
cCcughbs, that threaten their wind, thoſe eſpecially, that are great and foul 
= feeders. It is impoſſible to imagine the benefit theſe receive ſometimes from 


in ſuch caſes, tho' it is always good to join theſe along with their purges. 
In this caſe, their purges are alſo the moſt efficacious, when they are join'd 


with ſome mild mercurials. 


receive benefit from purging. But their purges ſhould be Jittle more than 


of doing good to the Eyes, fix the humors there, and render the caſe more 
obſtinate. 8 Pls a OR ae = — 
A Horſe that has humors flying about him, that ſometimes go off inſen- 
fibly and diſappear, or if they-break out in impoſtumes, and boils, that diſ- 
charge of themſelves, require purging, which is always neceſſary after ſuch 
e uptions, as alſo after dry, or moiſt warbles. | 
humors, which in ſome are of the rheumatick kind, but in young Horſes, 
are for the moſt part owing to a ſiay Blood, or to exerciſe they have not 


—_ Thc hk meneſſes are ſeldom fixed to one place, as ſtrains, violent blows, cr 
any other kind of hurt cauſed by external accidents, but for the moſt part 
always appear, firſt on one Shoulder, and then on the other, and often with 


degree, that I have ſcen many Horſes in theſe circumſtanc:s, rather creep 
than go. In th's caſe, purging is not only neceſſary, but ought to be often 
repeated along with ſuch other medicines, as are proper to aitenuate and thin 
the Blood, and rendec it more fluid, for the want-of due motion in the 
Blood, ingenders many ill qualities in it, and produces lameneſs, and mary 
| other 


are ealily inflamed, and loſe both their Appetites and Fleth. Theſe Horſes 


purging, more than from all the pectorals that have ever been adminiſter'd 


HonksꝝEs that are ſubje& to rheums, and defluxions on their Eyes, often 


alteratives, and ſuch as promote Urine plentifully; for ſtrong purges, inſtead = 


HoRsEs that have thoſe ſort of lameneſſes, that are ſaid to proceed from 


been accuſtomed to, breaking or bruiſing the ſma!l #bri/lz of the Muſcles. 


a ſtraitneſs and confinement, from the Muſcles of the Breaſt, and in caſes 
where the Blood is in a very bad ſtate, ſhift from the fore paris, to the hind 
parts, and in ſome, will cramp almoſt all the Muſcles of the Body to ſuch a 
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5 other evils, which will be treated of more fully in the enſuing part of th 
Work, with the way to redreſs them. 

I ſhall conclude with another very common caſe, that requires purging as 

3 7 much as any other, and wherein purging often proves very efficacious, vis. 

Horſes of watry moiſt conſtitutions, that are ſubject to ſwellings in their 

. Legs, which are ſometimes dry, and go down with exerciſe, but are apt to 

return and ſwell again, whenever they come to ſtand ſtill, ſometimes they 

break and run a ſharp briny ichor, which cannot be ſo well removed any 

| way as by purging, eſpecially with ſuch things as diſcharge the watry ſero- 

ſtities in great plenty, and give a better conſiſtence to the Blood. 
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PURGING HORSES: 


WITH 


Some proper Forms or PrzscareTIONs ſuited to the ſeveral 


Ends of Puk CING. 


preparation ſhould be made for it as circumſtances may require, 
in order to render purging the more ſafe, and at the ſame time the 
more efficacious, agreeable to thoſe hints I have already given in 
treating of diet and e which J ſhall here fo far reſume, as may be 
neceſſary for the inſtruction of thoſe who are but little acquainted with 
ſuch matters. 


E FO RE a purge is adminiſtred to any Horſe, it is neceſſary ſome 
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A Horſe that is fat and full of F leſh, 4 from high feeding, want The man- 
of ſufficient exerciſe, or from any other cauſe, it is proper, at leaſt adviſe- vel of pre- 
able, that before purging he ſhould be bled, and at the ſame time ſhould Fs for 
have his dict lowered for the {pace of one week before his firſt purge is ad- Perzing. 


miniſtered ; but this caution is more eſpecially neceſſary, for thoſe. that 
have been pampered and kept up for fale. For when Horſes in this con- 
dition have their humours ſtirred and agitated without due Preparation, this 


ſometimes creates diſorders that may require a great deal more purging than 
would otherwiſe be neceſſary, and other means alſo to be uſed before they 


can be removed. It can never be amiſs to give ſome few feeds of ſcalded 
bran, eſpecially before the firſt purge, that the Horſe's bowels may not be 


too full and pent up with hard excrements. F T this ſoinetimes hinders 


the operation of the Aer and creates great ſickneſs, which ought as 


much. 
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much as poſſible to be avoided ; for thoſe purges are the moſt efficacious 
and the moſt ſafe, that work off with the leaſt ſickneſs, 
The fir TRE firſt purge ſhould always be mild, unleſs where a Horſe's conſti- 
_ 8 tution is well known to be hardy and irons, for ſome Horſes are indeed 
ways to be ſo ſtubborn in their conſtitutions that ſcarce any thing will move them. 


mill. Nevertheleſs miſtakes of this kind may bring on a ſuperpurgation, which 


is always dangerous. And there is the more reaſon to be cautious in purg. 


ing, becauſe Horſes differ very much in their conſtitutions ; for we often 
find one Horſe purge violently with a doſe that would ſcarce move ano. 
ther; and the ſame Horſe will work powerfully with a moderate doſe at 


one time, and at another will purge but gently, and this change is often 


owing to the ſtate of the ſtomach and guts at the time when the purge is 


| adminiſtered ; for when theſe are foul a very ſmall thing excites them to : 


throw off their contents, that at another time would ſcarce move them at 


all. And I have known an alterative that has not had above half an ounce 


of fine aloes in its compoſition, without any other purging ingredient, and 
has been deſigned only to open a Horſe's Body, ſo as to make him dung 


like a cow, purge a Horſe very much. And one may from ſuch examples, 
_ eafily imagine what conſequences muſt have followed a ſtrong purge given 
at ſuch a critical time. Theſe things may alſo teach us in purging Horſes, 
how neceflaty it is to provide them with drugs that are good of their kind, 
and found ; and likewiſe how needful it is that they ſhould be well cor- 
reed, efpecially to Horſes that are apt to be fick with their purges, and 


can have no relief by vomiting, as ſome others of the brute creatures, and 


even as men, who frequently vomit with their pu- ges when their ſtomachs 
are full, or in caſe of more than ordinary delicacy in ſome conſtitutions, 
whereby they are eaſily twiched and ſtimulated with the pungency of a 
purging medecine ſo as to excite vomiting. 

AFTER premiſing theſe things, 1 ſhall now lay down ſome preſeribed 
forms of purging for the various caſes mentioned in the preceeding diſcourſe, 
and ſhall begin with the following, which may be ufed with good ſuccels 
in all common incidents where purging only is neceſſary. 


Forms of 
purge. two drams, grated Ginger, one dram, Chymical Oil of Aniſeeds, 


thirty drops, Syrup of the Juice of Buckthorn Berries, ſufficient to 


make it into a ball, which ngy be rolled in Liquorice Powder or 


Flower. 


Tar 


Take Succotrine Aloes, ten dtn, Jallap and Salt of Tartar, of each 


SE! 
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1 TE Aloes ſhould be picked clean from its droſſy parts, and then made In uhat 


into fine powder, the Jallap ſhould be freſh and newly powdered, for it is ere 
apt ſoon to decay if it happens to be expoſed in a damp place, as all roots lin 
and other vegetables are ; and therefore the beſt way, when pounded, is pare. 
to keep it in a wide- mouthed phial, well corked, and in a dry place, other- 
wiſe it may not anſwer expectation ; whereas if this care be taken, it will 
always be a ſtimulus to make the purge work ſmartly, and greatly con' ri- 
bute to drain off the ſuperfluous humility from the Blood, and the fizer 
Aloes will no leſs contribute to attenuate and diſſolve its viſcid coheſions. 
Tuts will anſwer all the ends of common purging, where nothing elſe 
is required, eſpecially for Horſes that are not extremely hard to purge, and 
when this happens, another dram of Jallap may be added to the ſecond 
purge, that is, three drams inſtead of two, which will ſeldom fail working 
effectually and without danger. | = 
ALL purges ſhould be given early in the morning, when the days are The man. 
long, and in winter about eight of the clock is the beſt time, for working es = 
off their purges about the middle of the next day, when it is the warmeſt and work- 
and the fitteſt time fur that operation. They ſhould be given falling, upon f em 
an empty ſtomach ; and about three or four hours af.er, a Ho:ſ: that his 
taken a purge ſhould have a feed of ſcalded bran, and when he has eat 
that up, ſhoul have a ſmall portion of ſweet hay kt down into his rack, 
which may be renewed at proper times, according to his appeti.e. He may 
| have one or two more feeds of ſcalded bran the ſame day, and if he refuſe 
to eat warm meat, which ſome Horſes will loath that have been cloyed 
= with it before, he may be allowed raw bran, which, if he drink 
= ſufficiently with it, will do the buſineſs perfectly well. All his water 
f dould be made milk warm, » hile the purge is in his belly, with a hand- 
ful of Lran iqueezed in it; but if he refuſe to drink white water ſrecly, 
let him have it without the bran, for his purge will always work the 
more kindly that he drinks. 2 
= EakrLy the next morning he may have another ſmall feed of ſcalded 
= bran, if his ſtomach ſtand affected to it. But if he does not chuſe to eat, 
= which ſometimes happens before the phyſick has begun to work, when the 
ſtomach is ſqueamiſh, then let kim drink as much water as he cares for, 
Juſt with the chill taken off, and ride him gently, beginning with a walk, 
and after wards a gentle tict, which will help His purging and meke him 
throw out plentifully. This ſhould be done two or three times a dar, 
unlcf; he porge violeatly, and if fo, once or twice a day will be ſufficient. 
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oy Horſe in purging ſhould never be rode till he ſweat, otherwiſe it will 
run off chiefly in ſweat and urine, and indanger his catching cold, And 


for the ſame reaſon I ſhould never chuſe to have a Horſe cloathed in Purg. 


ing, with more than a ſingle cloth, and his hood tied on very looſe, that 


it may be laid aſide without danger, as ſoon as he is ſhut up and his purg. 
ing ſtopped, At night he may be allowed a ſmall feed of oats mixed with 
his bran, and likewiſe the next day, if his purging continues. But when 
that is gone off, he may be fed with clean oats till the day before the next 
purge, when it will be proper to feed again with ſcalded bran. 


MosT of our jockeys and grooms work off their purges with cold water, | 


which indeed is not a very commendable way, if circumſtances did no: 
ſometimes render it unavoidable. . When the coarſer Aloes are given, theſe 
fort of purges make them ſo extremely ſick, that they will not touch water 
if it be the leaſt warmed ; ſo that it is better in ſuch a caſe, to indulge 
them in drinking cold water, than not to drink at all, for drinking always 
fets their purges a working, and prevents the dangers that otherwiſe might 
happen from coarſe or ill prepared phyſick; and indeed, ſome Horſes have 
ſuch nice and ſqueamiſh ſtomachs, that the ſame indulgence of drinking 
cold water muſt be allowed to them, even when their purges are made of 
the beſt ingredients and thoroughly well corrected. Not that good and 
well prepared phyſick will hurt a Horſe in any degree; for if it does not 
work ſenſibly in the diſcharge of great quantities of excrements, its opera- 
tion may be very efficacious, as an alterative to purify the blood; and ! 
have often given very mild purges for that purpoſe only, and hh very 
furprizing ſucceſs in many caſes, to Horſes that could not bear ſtronger ones, 


But this is fo contrary to the notions of the owners, and others con- 


cerned in them, who are greatly diſappointed if a Horſe's purges do not 


anſwer their expectation i in the common way of emptying the Bowels and 
_ draining off a great deal from thence, that I have myſelf ſuffered them 


to drink cold water that they might purge the more plentiſully. 


The dan- IF a Horſe be of a robuſt ſtrong conſtitution and a good feeder, he may 


b=.*. be purged with the common Aloes, tho” I have generally myſelf uſed the 


purging 
with bad Succotrine, and always adviſed it to others. And of the many hundreds 


* 


5 Sof Horſes J have purged, or have been purged by my direction, I never 


had one that died in phyſick, or ever had any hur ful accident happen to 
them. But J have known many Horſes killed with purging, and others 
have been fo jaded, that they have never totally recovered ; «nd ſome that 
overcame the ſhock were forced to lie by a conſide able time before they 
could be of any great uſe to their owners, All which was owing eicher to 
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the badneſs of the drugs, or to the ill timing the phyſick, or misjudging 
the Horſe's conſtitution. . 5 7 
Tre Aloes that comes to us from our own plantations, is called Hepatick, 
from the reſemblance it has to the colour and variegations of a Liver. It 
is brought over in large ſhells of ſome kind of Gourd. That which uſually 
goes by the name of Barbados Aloes, is of a dark colour and very rank 
ſmell, and fo rough in its operation, that many Horſes have been killed by 
it. But of late years we have a milder ſort, which goes by the general 
name of plantation Aloes, which is a good deal clearer than the Barbados 
| Aloes. This is of a much paler colour, breaks more clean and finooth, 
and the powder more yellow, approaching nearer to the Succotrine, but 
nothing near ſo well ſcented, nor in its effects ſo well adapted to attenuate 
and ſweeten the blood; but makes Horſes extremely ſick, and runs off fo 
powerfully in the dung, that thoſe who are unacquainted with the true 
end of purging, are often pleaſed to ſee them work in ſo violent a manner, 
Tr1s ſort is chiefly uſed for purging Horſes, being much cheaper than 
the Succotrine, which comes to us from ſome parts of Aſia, wrapt up in 
ſkins. And if any one goes to an Apothecaries or Druggiſts to have a 
Horſe's purge made up, where Aloes is preſcribed, they ſeldom make it of 
the Succotrine, but uſe the plantation Aloes, or the coarſe Barbados Aloes, 
theſe being generally uſed for cattle. However, for Horſes of ſmall value 
that are hardy and good feeders, or for thoſe of ſtubborn conſtitutions that 
cannot be eaſily moved with mild purges, the cleareſt and beſt of this ſort 
may be uſed ; and many give it without any other preparation than work- 
ing an ounce before the fire, or ſqueezing it in a warm hand to make it 
into a ball, and then dipping it in oil thruſt it down without further cere- 
mony, 1n a morning faſting. But I ſhould chuſe to correct it in the fol- 
| lowing manner, 5 3 


» 


Take the beſt plantation Alces, one ounce ; freſh Ginger, grated, two Forms of 
drams; pound the Alves very fine, with the grated Ginger and a little ark oe 
Oil of Amber, and make it into a ball, with Syrup of Buckthorn, Horſes. 

and roll it in Flower ot Liquorice Powder. | 


= : Or this, | 
= Take of the beſt plantation Aloes, one Ounce ; Caſtile Soap, half an 


4 Ounce; Ginger, two diams, or a dram of Powder of Cloves; make 
1 itt as the other, with a ſufficient quantity of Syrup of Roſes or Marſh- 

7 Mallows. And roll it up, as the other, in Liquorice Powder. 

4 1 = 8 2 . d 
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or the following, which has ſo much of the Plantation Aloes in its com. 
poſition, as to ſtimulate the other, and help its operation; I have ſometime 
given with good ſucceſs to Horſes of value, that were of ſtrong conſtitutions, 


nd hard to work upon. 


Take the fineſt Succotrine Aloes, one ounce; the beſt Plantation Aloes, 
and Cream of Tartar, rub' d together till they are well incorporated, of | 
each two drams: Alſo freſh Jallap in fine Powder, two drams; Cloves 1 
in Powder, one dram, or two drams of grated Ginger; Syrup of Da- 
maſk Roſes, ſufficient to make it into a due confiſtence; with 60 or 


100 drops of Oil of Amber, 


Ir the Horſe be of a gross conſtitution, two drams, or half an ounce of = 
Callile Soap, may be ſubſtituted inſtead of the Cream of Tartar, which will 
render it more cleanſing and deterſive; and more ſafe and efficacious i In Car- 
rying off bad humors, and cleanſing the Blood f,om its impurities. | 

I might here inſert a variety of purges, made of other purging ingredients, 

beſides thefe already mentioned. For the Materia Medica, affords great 
ſtore of ſuch things, as Scammony, Gutta Gamba, Hermodactile, Turpeth 
Root, Rhubarb, and many more, which I imagine would both be trouble- 
ſome and unneceſſary, in regard the Aloetick purges, with a proper Stimu- 
lus, ſuch as Jallap, or with Calomel, and other mercurial preparations, wilt 
anſwer all the ends of purging Horſes, better than any other. But I ſhould. 
adviſe thoſe who give Calomel, to take care that it be well prepared, and 
when it is either given by itſelf, or added to a purge, the Horſe ſhould be 
kept extremely warm, with warm water, and good cloathing, but further 
dircctions will be laid down, when I come to treat of the caſes that require it. 

Tuosz Hoiſes that have a narrow ſwallow or rather, thoſe who take 
Balls with a reluctancy, may have one of the purging Balls diſſolved in a 
little Water-Gruel or Ale, made juft milk- warm, and will come with a 
great deal leſs trouble and charge, than infuſions and decoctions of Sena, 
Rhuba:b, or any other of the pu ging ingredients fit for this purpoſe, which 
are very well contrived for the Palates of Men, and their particular caſes, 

Laxative but not fo very neceſſary for Horſes. Indeed laxative draughts are ofien 
Lravghts. made uſe of in ſeveral of the diſeaſes of Horſes; but as theſe do not come 
directly under the intention of purging, I ſhall omit them altogether in this 


BY 


e 


„ 


N pPlwGhace, becauſe J ſhall have occafion to mention them hereafter, in thoſe ceſes = 
where they are the moſt neceſſary. There will alſo be med ſeveral o:her I 


forms of f Purges, ſuited to ſome papa diſcaſes that require purging, 
which 
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which will be taken notice of in their proper places; and therefore, I ſhall 
| ſeriptions more, of a milder kind than thoſe already 


only add one or two pre! than 
inſerted for general uſe, which will do better for Horſes of nice or weakly 


conſtitutions, than thoſe that are ſtronger, and be more ſafe in their effects, 
of which kind is the following. . | W 
Take the fineſt Succotrine Aloes, one ounce; Rhubarb in Powder, half » 
an ounce; Ginger grated, one dram; make it into a Ball, with a ſuffi- S 
cient quantity of Syrup of Damaſk Roſes. 1 7 8 | 


Tat Rhubarb will make this exceed the uſual price of a Purge, eſpecially 
when that drug happens to be ſcarce. But I believe few Gentlemen would 
grudge the expence, rather than run any hazard with a very fine Horſe, of 
a difficult conſtitution, eſpecially thoſe that are very moderate feeders, and 
_ eaſily fall off their Stomachs after briſk exerciſe, which is the caſe of many 
genteel and pleaſant Horſes. Three or four of theſe purges will greatly he'p 
them, and make them grow both in Fleſh and Appetite, whereas the com- 
mon purges, would go nigh to ſend ſome ſuch Horſes to the Dogs. 

Tax following is alſo a very mild efficacious purge, and much cheaper 
than the preceeding; it may be given to any conſtitution, and in any ſtate, 
where a Horſe is not directly fick, It will purge ſome Horſes ſufficiently, 
and prove a ſafe and good alterative, to thoſe that are able to bear the ſtrong - 
| eſt purges, and by frequent repetition, where time can be allowed for it, 
will often anſwer all the ends of purging better, than what is uſually done 
with two or three ſtrong purges, made of coarſe rank ingredients. 


— . 
3 


Take of the fineſt Succotrine Aloes, that break of a Saffron Colour, one 

- ounce, and two drams; Myrrh in fine Powder, half an ounce; Saffron 
and freſh Jallap in Powder, of each a drim; make it into a ſtiff Ball, 
with Syrup of Damaſk Roſes, or Syrup of M:rſh-Mallows; then add a 

E | ſmall ſpoonful of the rectify'd Oil of Amber, make it into a Ball, and 

AF roll it in Liquorice Powder, 1 


| T Is is one of the ſafeſt and beſt purges that can be given to a Horſe, 
and works both by Dung and Utin:s. Thoſe who chuſe to have it work 

3 briſkly, to fit a Horſe for prefent buſineſs, may add a dram or two more f 
2 Jaliap, with about as much Ginger freſh grated, as will lye on a half crown 
2 piece, but I ſhould only adviſe this addition, in caſe the firſt does not purge 
ſufficiently. The Jallap works as a good ſtimulus or incentive, and fetches 
„ ws 3 away 
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away a great deal of watry, thin, viſcid humors, that greatly clog and en- 
feeble a Horſe in his motions, and i is very ſafe: for the ſame reaſon, it clears 
the Stomach and Bowels of what it finds ſuperfluous there, and by that 


means creates an appetite, and promotes a good digeſtion. 


Cautions I ſhall conclude what J have further to ſay on the ſubject of purging, 


in 


Purging. wit 


does not appear lank, which perhaps may not be, till about eight or ten days 
after it was given, Some Horſes after purging, eſpecially with the Planta- 


tion Aloes, do not recover their Stomachs to eat any thing for ſeveral days, 


In which cafe it is neceſſary to give a warm ſtomachick draught or two, 
made of Chamomile Flowers, freſh Aniſeeds, and Saffron, with about half 


an ounce of Diaſcordium diffolved in it. Or inſtead of that, half an ounce 
of Diaſcordium, diſſolved in a pint of warm Port Wine. And if notwith- 


ſlanding this, the purging ſhouid continue, the ſame things may be uſed, 


| which I have inſerted in the enſuing part of this Treatiſe, for the cure of a 


ſcouring and looſneſs. On the other hand, when a purge does not work, 


but cauſes a Horſe to ſwell, and to forſake both his food and water, which 
is ſometimes the effect of bad Drugs, or from catching cold, the only way 


to remedy that ſymptom, is by warm Diureticks, for which I can recom- 
mend the e Draught. 


Take a pint of White Liſbon Wine, mix with it a dram of Camphor 
diſſolv'd in a little rectify'd Spirits of Wine; then add two drams of Oil 
of Juniper, and the ſame quantity of the unrectify d Oil of Amber, 


with four ounces of the Syrup of Marſh- Mallows, and give it without 


delay. Or the . Ball: 


Take Weak Turpentine, one ounce; incorporate it with the Yolk of a 


new laid Egg. Then take Juniper Berries, and freſh Aniſeeds pound- 
ed, of each half an ounce; Sperma Ceti, and unrectity'd Oil of Amber, 


of 1 two drams; make theſe into a Ball, with a ſufficient quantity of --- 


vxrup of Marſh-Mallows, and roll it in Liquorice Powder. 


Einf R of theſe will make a Horſ: 1 and at the fame. 


time ſet his phyſick a working, and by that means prevent ſudden death, 
which ſometimes happens in ſuch caſes, from not knowing how to remedy 


thoſe evils, But the beſt way 1 is always to adminiſter good medicines, which 
Will 


h ſome general cautions, which I believe will be found very needful, 
. and that is, when a Horſe purges to exceſs, not to exhibit another, till he 
has recoverdd his appetite and ſtrength, and that he has filled himſelf, and 
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will ellen, be attended with ſuch miſerable effects, taking care at the 
ſame time that the Horſe do not catch cold, which I have known produce 

a ſuperpurgation, with gripes and other diſorders, It will be further ad- 
viſcable when a Horſe ſwells very much in phyſick, not to ride him till he 
has ſome vent, either by dung or urine; but to lead him gently 1 in hand. 
For any kind of violence s extremely dangerous when a Horſe is ſo much 
blown up, as I have ſeen in ſome inſtances where their purges have not 
worked. This ſhould alſo caution us never to adminiſter ſtrong purges till a 
Horſe has been wel! prepared for them, by bleeding and an open Diet. For 
when a Horſe's Blood is viſcid and fizy, and his Bowels full of crudities, 
ſtrong and coarie phylick can never fail to fill his Veſſels with wind and 
vapour, which may be more eaſily prevented than remedied. 


The Proysxs Mirror of adminiſtring Dainxs and BaLLs. 


HO' it is in many caſes unnec:flary and ſometimes hurtful to ad- 
miniſter gieat quanti:i-s of medicines, as ſome perſons do, from an 
over-carefulneſs or over-fond:ieſs of their Horſes, and often when they 
ſtand in no great need of them; yet in ſeveral kinds of ſickneſſes we 
find Horſes fo dangerouſly bad, nnd their diſtempers ſo malign, that they 
are not eaſily conquered, unleſs their Blood can be thoroughly ſated with 
a frequent repetition of the ſime things; which however, is not only 
troubleſome to thoſe concerned with them, but excecding difagrecable to 
moſt Horſes, who hate to have medicines continually crammed down their 
throats. Indeed ſome Horſes are more pliable in this reſpect than others, 
and will take Drinks and Balls with very little trouble, and I have ſeen 
ſeveral Horſes learn to eat the pectoral Horſeballs with as much pleaſure 
as their common food ; but the far greater number have a natural reluc- 
Macy: to all ſuch things. 
I have frequen:ly en that moſt Horſes have naturally a ſweet Horſes 
Tooth, and take things mo e willingly that are ſweet and palatable than g, © 


be made 
things that are bitter and of an ill Taſte, and therefore their medicines, ſomewhat 


F but <ſpecially their drinks, ſhould always be ſo contrived as to be as little ** de 


as poſſible di agreeable and nauſeous; becauſe this always makes Hoſes 
recoil and ccfiſt all k.nds of medicines. But the beſt way to remedy this evil, 
is to make p thoſe things into balls that are extremely bitter and nauſcous, 
and waſh them down BY ſome proper drink, ſwretened with Toney or 
Liquorice. This Method J have always found che moit ſucceſsſul to keep 
| Horſes: 
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Horſes in a right humour for taking what medicines were neceſſary for 


not to be 
too large. 


The Method of adminiſtring Drinks and Balls. 


them. 


Horſeballs ALL the balls that are adminiſtered to Horſes, ſhould be made into an 


oval ſhape when they are given, and not exceed the ſize of a pullet's egg, 
and when the doſe happens to be large, they may be made into two, 
They ſhould be dipped i in Oil, that they flip down with the more eaſe; 

for ſtrivivg much in thruſting down balls greatly increaſes a Horſe's antipa. 
thy to ſuch things, and renders it troubleſome to adminiſter medicines to 


them. | 
SoME men by frequent os grow ſo dexterous | in giving balls, that they 


ſeldom miſcarry, and without fatigoing the Horſe, Theſe are ſuch : 
generally begin young, while their Hands are ſmall, and bring that opera- 


tion into an eaſy habit. But ſome Horſes have been fo much tired with 
awkward unhandy perſons, that they come to reſiſt every thing that i 
offered to them in that manner; others are ſo untractable, and fo ſhy of 
being handled about the mouth, that there is ſcarce any poſſibility of giving 


them balls without an inſtrument of iron to hold their Mouths open. And 


therefore this ſhould always be part of a ſtable furniture, where any number 


of Horſes are kept. Every ſtable ſhould alſo be provided with a drench- 


in caſe of accidents. The beſt drench horns are thoſe that are ſmall and 
narrow in the mouth, and ſhaped like a ſpoon, wide in the belly, and ſuf- 


ing horn; it being neceſſary to have theſe inſtruments always in readineſs 


ficient to contain half a pint, more being unneceſſary for one go down, for 


too large dreughts are apt to ſtrangle Horſes, and ſets them into violent fits 


of coughing, eſpecially when they are ſhort breathed and 9 with 


violent colds or ſickneſs. 
Id drenching Horſes it is uſual to draw vp their Heads pretty high, 


with a cord faſtened round the Upper-Jaw, holding up the Horſe's Head 


in that poſture till the drink has [un down into his ſtomach, otherwiſe it is 


is plethor ck and fall of Blood, when his Lungs are inflamed, his Breath 


aft with his champing, to return back and run out of Fo mouth, eſpe- 
cially when the taſte is any ways difag-ecable to him. But when a Horſe 


ſhort, as frequently hippens in very great colds and fevers, it then becomes 
trouble ſome to adminiſter drinks to him, and the fatizue it gives him at 


ſuch times makcs it alſo davngeious, and Ih. ve ſeen a great deal of hurt 
done by forcing down things injudiciouſly bey ond a Ho. s ability to re- 
ce ve them. And therefore when Hors are grea ly oppreſſed with violent 
colds, malignant fevers, perip:eumor.ics, or any other op preſſive ſickneſs 


that affects the L. ngs and Othices of Reſpiraticn ra care ſhou'd be 


taken 
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taken in adminiſtring their medicines, eſpecially thoſe that are liquid and 

given with the horn. The beſt way to do this effectually and without 

hazard, is in the firſt place, to contrive their drinks ſo as they may pa 's 

down with the leaſt trouble and labour, and I have always found thoſe: 

| the moſt agreeable and the leaſt fatiguing to Horſes, that are made by in- 

fuſion without the mixture of groſs powders, which tho' they are uſual 

with moſt practitioners, yet are apt to clam a Horſe's Mouth, tickle the Gg 

ſenſibe Membranes about his palate and throat, and ſet him a ſtraining eee 

violently to cough, while his Lungs are ſtuffed and full, and without any in . 

free and kindly diſcharze from the Glands ; which often increaſes their 

maladies to ſuch a degree, as fruſtrates all the ends for which theſe are 
given. There ore their di inks ſhould not only be as fiee as poſſible trom 
ſuch things as may ſet them a ſtraining violently to cough, while their 

Lungs are fore, but ought to be made ſmooth with mucilaginons and bal- 

ſamick ingredients, and ſometimes, when the caſe requires it, with oils 

and unctuous medicines joined with proper deterfives, of which ſufficient 
examples will be given hereafter, under each particular malady, where 
drenches are neceſſarily to be adminiſtered, 

I hall here mention other cautions that ought to be obſerved in drench- 
ing Horſes, to ſave the trouble of needleſs repetitions when I come to treat 
ot the diſeaſes that requi:e any particular management in ſuch things, 
vhich ſhall be referred to as often as may be neceſſary in the more difficult 

caſes. | 

 Wrena Horſe 1 to + by drenched only for a fight kd, or other 
ſlight di :ſorder, there needs no great ceremony in the way and menner of 
doing it, only that the Horſe be kept faſting ſome time before and after, 

That the ingredients be good of their kind, and ſuited to the diſtemper. 

That he have warm maſhes, that he be kept dry, and no ways expoſed 

to increaſe his coll. But when a Horſe is inwardly fore or very much op- Cautions 

preſſed with ft. kneſs, notwithſtanding bleeding and other evacuations have Ow 

been made, and cannot be moved wi hout great pain and labour; in ſuch — 

C rcumſtances we can never uſe him with ſufficient tenderneſs; he ought to 3 

be turned about very carefully, and ſtand a few minutes to reſt before his 

Head is raiſed up for his drink, and ſhould only have one or two hornfuls 

at a time, and then to let his head down for about five minutes, or longer, 

that he may recover his breath before his He:d is drawn up for the ſecond 

draught, and fo alſo for the remainder. After the laſt of his drink, he 

ſhou'd be let ſtand at leaſt ten minutes before he is ſet forward to his ok 

and then ſhould not be turned about ſhort in his ſtall, as a Horſe that is 


T well | 
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well or but Nightly indiſpoſed, bat ſhould be carcfolly put 5 and 
turned in the ſtable or in the yard, where he may have ſufficient room to 
fetch a compaſs, that he may not be any ways put in pain, or otherwiſe en. 
dangered by a ſudden twiſting of his Body. This method I have always 
followed with good ſucceſs, in drenching Horſes under the worſt kind of 
maladies, and have cauſed them to have ſeyeral draughts given them in a 
day, without the leaſt inconveniency, when their diſtempers required them 
to be often repeated, and have had them frequently fed with a horn in the 
fame manner, until they have recoveret ſo much ftrength and — a8 
to feed themſelves. 


Concerning GLYSTERS | and the Manner of giving them. 


Gloger are often neceſſary for Horſes in various diſorders, and may be 
reduced to theſe different kinds, VIZ. laxative and emollient, Purga- 

tive and reſtringent. 
EMOLLIENT Glyſters are thoſe made of the echo of the 0 
lient Herbs, as of Mallows, Marſh-Mallows, the herb Mercury, Pellitory, 
Chamomile Flowers, and fach like, which relax the Guts, and ſoften the 


| Excrements when they are hard and dry; and when to theſe are added an 


ounce of ſweet Fennel Seed, or of Bay Berries bruiſed, they make the 


Giyſter Decoction; and to moke it laxative, oil and treacle, or courſe ſugar, 
may be diſſolved in the ſtrained decoction, while it is warm, and it will ; 
open a Horſe's Belly, and give him eaſe, by auchn the excrements 5 


and other contents of his Bowels without pain or griping. 

_ PurGING Glyſters are compounded of the fame purging ingredients, of 
which the various kinds of purges are made, added to the decoctions of the 
emollient ingredients, or for want of theſe, to two or three quarts of fat 
broth, - The propereſt purgatives for Glyſters, are Sena Colloquintida, cr 


Bitter Apple, Jallap, Lenitive Electuary, Carrocyinum, or Syrup of Buck- 1 7 


thorn, with a handful of common Salt for a ſtimulus, when a ſpeedy and 
Immediate diſcharge is required, 

RESTRINGENT Glyſters are intended to ſtop violent Pöſneſſes; they are 
ſeldom uſed, or indeed but litile underſtood by the Practitioners in Farriery, 
but J have found them often efficacious, when no internals by the Mouth 
would avail, ſuch as decoctions of Oak Bark, Pomegranate Bark, Balauſtines, 


Red Roſes, Dyers Galls, and ſuch like, with Diaſcordium Mithridate, or 


Penice Treacle diſſolved in them; and to theſe may be added a fourth 
| kind, 


Glyſters. 
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vulſive caſes, where the Jaws are ſet ſo cloſe, that nothing can be tranſmit- 
ted into the Stomach, or where the paſſages of the Throat and Gullet are 
ſwell'd and inflam'd, which ſometimes is ſo violent, that a Horſe is in dan- 
ger of being ſtarved or ſtrangled, unleſs nouriſhment can be convey'd ſome 
other way than by the Mouth, But I ſhall only here inſert one ſingle Form 
of each kind, becauſe the proper uſe of Glyſters will be more particularly 


ſhewy, when I come to treat of the ſeveral die that require uot . 


An Emollient or Laxytive Glyſter. 


Take Mallows, Marſh-Mallows, Pellitory the Herb, Mercury, and Cha- 
momile, or ſuch of them as can be got, of each a large handful; Bay 
Berries, and Sweet Fennel Seeds bruiſed, of each an ounce; boil in a 


gallon of Water to three quarts, pour off the decoction into a Pan, and 
diſſolve in it half a pound of Treacle, and a pint of Linſeed Oil; to 


make it laxative, add four ounces of Lenitive Electuary, or the fame 
quantity of Cream of Tartar, or common purging Salts. 


A Purging Glyſter. 


Take two or three handfuls of the Emollient Herbs, as ; directed in the 
preceeding; Sena, an ounce; Bitter Apple, half an ounce; Bay Berries, 
and Aniſeeds bruiſed, of each an handful; Salt of Tartar, half an ounce j 

let theſe be boil'd a quarter of an hour in three quarts of Water, then 


pour off the decoction, and while it is warm, add four ounces of Syrup 


of Buckthorn, and half a pint of Linſeed On. 


TH1s will purge a Horſe pretty briſkly hed may be given with 8 ſuc- 
ceſs, when an immediate diſcharge is wanting, eſpecially i in ſome ſympto- 


matick Fevers, in inflammations and ſoreneſs of the Langs, and other diſor- 


ders, which require oy [clict. 


A Ref ingent Glyſter to ſtop a Superpurgation, or any hs kind of Looſ- 


neſs, 


Take Pomegranate Bark, or Oak Bark, of either of theſe t two ounces; 
Red Rolfe Leaves green or dry, a handful; B.lauſtines, vi. the Flow- 


ers of the Wild Pomegranate, half an ounce; boil in two quarts Cf 


Water, till one is near conſumed; pour it off from the ingredients, and 
diſſolve in the decoction four ounces of Diaſcordium. 
— 2 1 


5 139 
kind, which may be termed nutrative, and are of great benefit in ſome con- 
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Tuis will anſwer in all common caſes where reflringents are neceſſury; 
what other helps are wanting, will be ſhewn when I come to treat of a Lax 


and Scouring. 
NuTRITiVE Glyſters, or the conveying food by: a pipe into the "uy 


ment, may conſiſt of Broths made of Sheeps Heads, Sheeps Trotters, or any 
other kind of meat that is not too fat, Milk Potage, or Rice Milk ſtrain'd, 
or any other thing, whereby a Horſe may receive nouriſhment in any great 
extremity, when nothing can be convey'd by the Mouth. Theſe are ſome- 
times very neceſſary, and preſerve Horſes from ſtarving; but ought not to 
conſiſt of any thing that is too fat and looſening, otherwiſe they may eaſily 
fruſtrate the end for which they are given. They ſhould alſo be but ſmall 

in quantity, not exceeding a quart, or three pints at a time, but ſhould be 
often repeated; 

Tur like caution is no leſs neceſlary in adminiſtring reſtringent Glyſte- 85 
which ought to be bur ſmall in quantity, and have nothing in their compo- 
ſition that is unctuous or oily, for that would alſo defeat the end for which 
they are given, and the longer they lye in the Bowels before they come 
away, the more efficacious they always prove in ſtopping looſneſſes; and I 
have often known Horſes retain them twenty-four Hours without voiding 
any thing, and when they have dung' d, it has come away natural and of a 
good conſiſtence. 5 

 Cavtions IN regard of laxative and purging Glyſters, there is no need of any great 
Fong reſt:iAion as to the quantity, which may be given to two or three quaris in 
 Glyſters. ſome caſes, where the Balls of Dung are black, and hardened in the Purſes 
of the Colon. But I would adviſe the N never to be over liberal 

of his purging ingredients, even in thoſe caſes wherein purging is intended, 
eſpecially with ſollutions of coarſe Aloes, which I have obſerved to work 

and giipe Horſks to a very great degree, even fo as to excite feveriſh, and 
ſometimes convulſive ſymptoms, and by that means, have added ſtrength to 

the diſtemper, which they were intended to abate; and I have often re- 
maik'd, the quantity of the purgatives given in Horſcs Glyſters, ſhould not 

be ſo large in proportion as thoſe given to Men, becauſe of the horizontal 
polition of their Bodies, which makes them ſuddenly draw up into the ſmall 

Gute, where they ſometimes cauſe a moſt violent irritation, and it is difficult 

to manage Horſes, when any untowardly ſymp:oms are cauſed thereby 

and therefore it is always the ſafeſt way with Horſes, to increaſe the quanti- 

ty of Oils, and o her laxatives, even where purging is neceſſary, rather than 

make too bold with medicines that are very pungent and ſtimulating, as all 
the ſtronger purgatives general:y are; beſides, that the poſition of a Horſe's 
po nes od ren Guis 


N 
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Guts diſpoſes them to breed ſlime and viſcid matter, in almoſt all their dif- 


orders, which is in moſt caſes more ſafely looſened and brought away by 
emollients, and laxatives, than by . that are more purgative, of which 


1 have had frequent experience. 


IT ought to be a general rule 1 in adminiſtring Glyſters of all kinds, that ogg 
the Horſe ſhould firſt be rak'd by a perſon that has a ſmall Hand, to fetch 97 be- 
out the Dung that lyes in the freight Gut. The Hand ſhould be oil'd, ch their 

yſters. 
that it may paſs into the Fundament the more eaſily, without hurting the 


Hor ſe, which will diſpoſe bim to receive the Pipe the more willingly. The 
Glyſter ſhould be but milk warm, for if it is more than that, it will be apt 


to ſcald, and make him throw it out immediately wi hout a 2 effect. The 
Farrier or Groom, ſhould be provided with a Pipe made of Box Lignum 


Vite, or any other wood that turns ſmooth and with a poliſh. It ſhould at The Size 


leaſt be fourteen inches long, an inch thick at the noſle, and an inch and a * 


half at the other end where the big is faſtned, and the mouth turn'd into — 
a ſmooth oval with little holes, in the ſame fiſh on with thoſe uſed by the 
Apothecaries, theſe being prefcrable to any kind of ſyringe, not only be- 
cauſe the ſyringe pipes are generally both too ſmall, and too ſhort, but be- 
cauſe the ſyringe throws in the Glyſter with fo much force, that it ſurpriſes 


a. Horſe, and makes him fling it out as faſt as it goes in; whereas when a 4 Pipe 


and Ba 


pipe of a convenient fize and length is made uſe of, the liquor of the Glyſter 1 


being preſſed gently from the bag, gives him no ſurprize or uncaſineſs, ſo to a 


that there is ſeldom need of doing any more in this operation, thin to hold ao _ 


his Tail down a minute or two with ones hard, after which he will retain 
it till he has motions to dung ; and ſometimes Horſes will dung two or three 
times with mild Glyſters rightly given, before they throw them intirely out. 
And ſome will remain a long time in the Body, - eſpecially thoſe of the 

emollient kind, and do oreat ſervice by cooling and relaxing the Bowels, 
and incorporate ſo with the Dung, that they cannot 1 5 be diſtinguiſhed 


from the other contents of the Guts. 
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p A R iT II. 
of the Diſcaſes of Horſes and their Cure. 


0 H A P. 1 
Of oY Diſcaſes of the Head. 


N treating the diſeaſes of the Head, we are to diſtinguiſh between 
thoſe that are peculiar to the Head alone, and thoſe x So are only the 
concomitants of ſome other diſeaſe, which frequently affect the Head 
in as ſenſible a manner as the . tho' not n fo dangerous in 

their conſequences. 

I ſhall paſs over the enumeration made in books of F arriery, and their 
conceits concerning the diſeaſes of the Head, which are generally full of 
blunders and miſtakes, and confine myſelf altogether to what I have found 
from experience in various inſtances ; wherein I may poſſibly give ſome 
ſatisfaction to thoſe who have had any competent knowledge of Horſes, 
and have been inquiſitive to find out their diſtempers. 

Our Farriers generally include all diſtempers of the Head under two 
denominations, viz. the STAGGERS and ConvuLSIoNs, Which indeed are 
ſuch as affect the Head, but in Horſes, for the moſt part, ariſe from parts ſi- 
tuated at a great diſtance from it. But theſe are general and imperfed 
terms, which few or none of our practitioners rightly underſtand, and 
therefore we cannot expect they ſhould often ſucceed - in uch difficult 
Caſes, 
Whence THE diſeaſes of the Head are properly ſuch as have their origin and 
5 immediate cauſe from the Head, of which kind are all thoſe that proceed ä 
Head pro- from extravaſated matter diſcharged out of the Veins, Arteries, or Lymph- 
ns. ducts, either upon the Membranes that invelope and cover the Brain, or 
into its Sinus's or Ventricles, whether this be the effect of wounds or con- 
cuſſions, or proceed from any other cauſe whereby the veſſels of the Brain "i 
may be ruptured and broke, Sometimes the Membranes themſelves are 
; | indurated 
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Fdutated and grow preternaturally hard, and diſtended by long continued 
S MArutions, fo as to preſs upon the tender ſubſtance of the Brain or Cere- 


and in ſome old animals theſe Membranes have been found offify'd and 
turned bony, all which things muſt cauſe great diſorders in the Head. 
Sometimes theſe diſorders proceed from a faulty Blood, when it happens 
to be viſcid and ſluggiſh, or when it is of unequal mixture, ſo as to abound 


ſo as to preſs upon the origin of the Nerves. 


. 7 


are fed high, and have neither had ſufficient exerciſe nor other proper means 
uſed to preſerve their Blood and Juices in a due temperament, From theſe 
and ſuch like cauſes proceed moſt of the diſtempers peculiar to the Head, 
ſuch as Apoplexies, Vertigoes, Lethargies, Epilepfies, paralitick diſorders, 
and all others where the Nerves are affected fo as to produce ſymptoms 
that impede ſenſe and motion, which I ſhall take in their order, and after- 
wards proceeds to thoſe diſorders of the Head that ariſe from the Diſtem- 
perature of other parts, of which J ſhall produce ſeveral inſtances from 


Horſes, which uſually go under the name of Staggers and Convulſions. 
Of an Apoplexy. 


only a working at his Flanks, proceeding from the motion of the Heart 
and Lungs, which never ceaſes while any ſpark of life remains. 


times with little or no fever, and ſcarce any alteration in the dung or urine. 


tricles of the Brain, the Horſe has generally beſides all theſe foregoing 
ſymptoms a diſpoſition to rear up, and is apt to fall back when any one 


wards, the water in the Ventricles cauſes a weight and preſſure upon the 


Bor laſtly, diſorders of the Head are many times owing to a plethora, 
vi. an over great quantity of Blood, which is often the cafe of Horſes that 


practice, as the readieſt way to give a true notion of thoſe diſtempers in 


When the Apoplexy proceeds from water collected in the Sinuſes and Ven- 


goes to handle him about his Head. The reaſon of his falling backwards 
ſeems to be obvious, becauſe when the Head is raiſed with his mouth up- 


bh erebellum 


143 


jello ; but this may alſo be owing to ſome previous accident or diſtemper, 


with particles too groſs to go along in the courſe of circulation, but are 
apt to ſtagnate in the Plexus Cboroi des, and other ſmall veſſels of the Brain, 


I* an Apoplexy a Horſe drops down ſuddenly without ſenſe or motion, 


Tur previous ſymptoms are drowſineſs, watry moiſt Eyes, ſomewhat The fgns 


fall and inflamed, a diſpoſition to reel, feebleneſs, a bad appetite, and al- 3 
moſt a continual hanging of the Head, or reſting it in his manger, ſome-* * 
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144 The 'Apoplexy, 

| Cerebellum and origin of the Nerves, ſo as may deprive a Horſe of ſenſe 
a d motion at once; this is a 20 I have often ſeen, but does not 
prove ſuddenly mortal. Young Horſes are moſt ſubject to it, and, with 
proper helps and good uſage, ſometimes get over it, But when the Apo- 
plexy proceeds from wounds or blows on the Head, or from any other 
cauſe producing ruptures in the Blood-Veſſels, or from matter collected in 
the Brain or its Membranes; or if any part of the Brain or its Membranes 
be indurated and grown callous by long continuance, we ſhall not only 
ſee moſt of the ſymptoms already deſcribed, but the Horſe will be frantick 
by fits, eſpecially afier his feeds, ſo as to ſtart and fly into motion at every 
thing that comes near him. T heſe caſes are extreme dangerous, and ſeldom 
admit of a perfect recovery. But when Horſes fall down ſuddenly and 
work vio'ently at their Flanks, without any ability to riſe even after plen- 
tiful bleeding, ſuch Horſes ſeldom recover. | 
The cure. ALL that can be done in ſich caſes is to ſtrike the Veins in ſeveral pars 
at once, to raiſe up the Horſe's Head and Shoulders, proping them with | 
plenty of Straw, and if he ſurvive the fit, to cut ſeveral Rowels ; tho” in 
caſe of ruptured Veſſels, or if any kind of extraneous matter be lodged on 

the Brain or iis Membranes, all theſe helps will be of little ſervice. 
Bur if the ApopleQick Fit happens to be only the effect of a Plethora 
or ſulneſs of Blood, from high feeding and want of ſufficient exerciſe, or 
if it be the effect af a ſizy Blood, which is often the caſe of many young 
| Horſes that have been fed for ſale, or from catching cold while the Blood 


and ſometimes fall down ſuddenly, yet the cure will admit of no great 
_ difficulty, 5 

FigsT of all bleed plentifully, and keep the Horſe for ſome time to an 
opening diet of ſcalded bran, and ſometimes ſcalded barley, leſſening the 
quantity of his hay. After two days repeat the bleeding, but in a ſmaller 
meaſure. If the Horſe has a cold it will be proper to give him pectoral 
drinks, ſuch as are preſcribed for colds, but if no ſymptoms of a cold ap- 
pear, it will be neceſſary, after bleeding and a ſpare diet, to give him two 
or three Aloetick Purges, not only to remove the Plethora and fuleſs, but 
to attenuate- and thin his Blood, for which I would recommend the 
following. 


— wag A + hs 
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Take of the fineſt Succotrine Aloes, an ounce and a quarter; freſh Jal- 
lap, two drams; Salt of Tartar, three drams ; Native Cinabar, or che 
Cinabar of Antimony, halt an ounce; make ic into a ball, wich 4 


is in this ſtate; tho' a Horſe in theſe circumſtances may reel and ſtagger, 2 
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The Apoplex y. 
ſufficient quantity of Syrup of Roſes or Marſh-Mallows ; adding 20 


or 30 drops of Chymical Oil of Aniſeeds - and make it into a ball, 
Tar purge may be made ſtronger or weaker by adding or diminiſhing 


probably recover without a relapſe. Powder of Antimony or its prepara- 
tions, as the Liver, or Crocus Metallorum, or its Cinabar, or the Native 


Cinabar mixed with equal parts of Gum Guiacum, may be alſo given in 
ounce doſes, for three or four weeks to mend his Blood and take off its 


ſizineſs; and exerciſe, which ought not to be omitted as ſoon as the Horſe 
is able to bear it. 1 "ty 

Wu N a Horſe drops down ſuddenly with hard riding, or violent driv- 
ing; this is a caſe that in many reſpects reſembles an Apoplexy, and all the 


organs of the Head are affected as in an Apoplexy ; but as this proceeds only 
from the extraordinary rarefaction of the Blood, and its rapid motion, 


whereby the ſmall veſſels of the Brain, Heart and Lungs, are extremely diſ- 
tended, ſo as to cauſe an univerſal preſſure on the Origins of the Nerves, 
that riſe from the Cerebellum, and Medulla Oblongata; the Horſe by this 


means looſes all ſenſe and motion, and generally falls ſuddenly, eſpecially - 
upon any ſudden ſtop, becauſe when the bodily motion ceaſes, the cii cula- 
tion of the Blood in the Veins is not accelerated in proportion to its influx 


from the Arteries, which ſoon produces a ſuffocation, and a falling down 
without ſenſe or motion. - Inſtances of this kind are not uncommon, eſpe- 
cially in very hot weather, when the external heat adds greatly to the Blood's 
motion and rarefaction. But as we ſuppoſe, in this caſe, little or no fault in 


the Blood, but perhaps a Pletlora, or weakneſs in the Veſſols, the quickeſt 


and readieſt remedy is bleeding plentifully; and unleſs the Horſe die with 


the violence of the fall, which ſometimes happens, or by burſting the ſmall 


Veſſels of the Brain or Lungs, or happens to have Polipuſes in the Heart, 


or principal Veins, he will ſoon riſe of himſelf, or without much help, and 


may be preſerved from ſuch accidents in time to come, with better uſage, 


But when ſuch ſudden diſorders proceed from defects in the Blood and | 


Nerves, the Horſe may be treated as in other diſorders of the Head. 


rolling it in Liquorice Powder, to be given with the uſual precautions. 


the Jallap. Let this be repeated two or three times, and the Horſe will 
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146 1 1 5 | | The Lethargy y. 
Of me Lethargy, or Sleeping Evil. 


QOzr TIMES Horſes are ſeiz'd with lleepineſs in very great colds, eſpecially 

thoſe colds that have ſome degree of malignity in them; but this ſymp. 

tom generally wears off as the diſtemper abates. But a true Lethargy . 

| Mong dom happens, unleſs to Horſes that are old, or growing old, and to ſuch 
eſpecially, that have been work'd beyond their ſtrength and keeping, | 


are the 
mot ſub have known many Horſes ſeiz'd with lethargick diſorders after very hard 


ke ay labour, when there has not been ſufficient time allowed for food and reſt 
by which nature has receiv'd ſuch a ſhock, that ſome have dy'd, notwith. 
ſtanding all manner of proper applications have been made to recover them, 
Others have recovered with much pains and labour, and ſome of thoſe thx 
have recovered, were not afterwards able to go * any very gent fin 
tigue. 

The When a Horſe falls into a an or grows kikargick, he general) 


Ethargy. Teſts his Head with his Mouth in the manger, and his Pole often reclined tz | 8 


Lethargy. 
one ſide, which denotes a very great weight, ſtupor, and inſenſibility. A; 


there is ſeldom any great pain, or inward ſickneſs, he will ſherww an inclina- 
tion to eat, but for the moſt part falls afleep with his Hay, Bran, Oats, « 
whatever elſe 3 is given him in his Mouth, and ſeldom chews but bor t 
down, but when he is jog'd and rous'd, and unleſs when his Head is ken: 
moving, he preſently drops into fleep again; and if a Horſe continues any Þ 


time in this (tate, he falls into an atrophy, and univerſal decay, efpecially if | 


his Lungs, Liver, or any other of his principal Viſcera be any, or if he ha |! 
received any hurt in his Head. b 
The ey A Lethargy in a Horſe may be cured, if he is not very old and paſt 8 N 
rot vigor. It is always a good ſign if a Horſe has a tolerable appetite, and in g : 


_ ſome meaſure retains his Smell and Taſte, ſo far as to eat up a maſh witha | 
Sul E 


good guſt, and without doſing over it, cho he eats but little hay, and at tte 


fame time drinks pretty freely without flabbering, and if he lyes down and = 8 
riſes up carefully, tho' it be but feldom. But if a lethargick Horſe does not 
lye down, if he is altogether ſtupid and careleſs, and never takes notice of | 


any thing that comes near him; if he dungs and ſtales ſeldom, and even 


while he ſleeps and doſes, it it ch a bad ſign. If he runs at the Noſe a © 3 


thick white matter, it may relieve him, but if a viſcid gleet that ſticks to his ? | 
 Noltrils like glue, and if this increaſes, and turns to a profuſe running of 


ropy, rediſh or guns matter, with an increaſe of his Leihargy, it is aa 
infallibe 8 


The 1 e 


- infallible Gen of a great decay of nature, and as the name of this diſtemper 


imports, will prove deadly. | 
As to the cure, if the Horſe be young, and has fallen into this diſtemper, The Cure, 


either upon catching cold in ſome damp place, or has ſuffered from any 

hard uſage, there may be great hopes of his recovery, becauſe the diſeaſe in 
—_ this caſe, is in ſome meaſure ſymptomatical, and the right way is to begin 
—= with bleeding, but not in too great quantity, for lethargick Horſes are ſel- 
dom able to bear the loſs of Blood, unleſs they be young and luſty. After 
bleeding give the following drink, which confiſts both of pectorals and ce- 
phalicks, for in ſome lethargick diſorders, the Lungs are much affected, to 
which regard muſt be had in all the applications _ are made. 
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Take Pennyroyal, Coltsfoot, and Chamomile Flowers, of 140 a lad. £ 
ful; Rue, and Hyſlop, of each half a handful; Liquorice Root ſliced, 
an ounce; infuſe in two quarts of boiling Water, in a deep pan cloſe 
covered, and when it has ſtood to be cold, pour it off into another 


veſſel, 
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At the ſame time make the following Tincture. 
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7 Take AM F etida, and the beſt Ruſſia Caſtor, '& ok half an ounce ; 

= Saffron one frat: cut the Aſſa Fœtida and Caſtor into bits, and ſhred 
3 the Saffron, then tye them in a Rag, and let them ſteep all night in a 

7 pint of ſtrong Mountain Wine, or in the ſame quantity of Spirit of 
1 Wine and Water, about three parts Water to one of the ** 
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In the morning g oive a pint of the firſt 8 . a quarter of a pint 
of this tincture. The ſame quantity in the afternoon, and ſo the days fol- 
lowing, ſqueezing the rag with the Caſtor and Aſa Fetida, in each doſe 
leaving it always to ſoak in the tincture, till there is occaſion to uſe it again, 
and that no taſte or colour remains in it. The firſt three or four days let 
the Horſe have Glyſters, for in all ſtupifying diſtempers, Hoi ſes are apt to 
be coſtive. Emollient Glyſters are the beſt, made of fat Broth, or a few Mal- 
lows, and Marſh-Mallows, boil'd in Water or Milk, which i is better, with 
an ounce of ſweet Fennel Seeds, adding half a pint of Linſced Oil, and the 
lame quantity of common Treacle, to three pints or two quarts of the De- 
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cCoction. 
By AFTER theſe TER have been 3 with, and that the leepincts 1 
wears off, and the Horſe begins to move with ſpirit and vigor, give him i 
W 2 one | 


140 


one of the following bells every morning Bunt. fol a fortnight or * 
weeks. : 


two or three mild purges may be proper, juſt ſuch as will thoroughly open 


The Lethargy. | 


Take Cinaber of Antimony, or Native Cinabar and Afſa Feetida, of each 


half an ounce; powder of Caſtor, two drams; beat this mals 1 into a ball 
with a ſufficient n of Oil of Amber. 


Ar r Ex the uſe of thefe things, that the Horſe comes to feed heartily, 


his Body, and help tc to attenuate Als Blood, as the following. 


Take Diapents; half an ounce; Succotrine Alves, one ounce; Cinabar of 
Antimony, and Salt of Tartar, of each two drams; make it into a ball 
with Syrup of Damaſk Roſes, adding thi irty drops of chymical Oil of 
Aniſeeds, or a ſpoonful of Oil of Amber. 


Turs may be given with the uſual precautions It will work partly by 


Dung and partly by Urine, &c. and wn little or no griping, and render 


The 
Epilepſy 
deſcrib d. 


ce. winch cannot be fo clearly diſtinguiſhed in the brute creatures, 


the cure more perfect. 
IT is uſual in lethargick diſtempers, and all other Ane of the Head, 


to open the Skin of the Forehead, and to put a piece of ſome bulbous root 
into the orrifice, and to cut ſeveral other iſſues in the Neck, the Breaſt, the 


Belly, and the Thighs, but theſe are often hurtful in Lethargies, eſpecially 
when the diſtemper is attended with decay and weakneſs; and I am the 
more convinced of this, becauſe I have ſeveral times cured Lethargies in 


Horſes that were not very old, without any rowels or other iſſues, by the 


method above preſcrib'd, and inſtead of large evacuations, or allowing any 


thing to leſſen the quantity of the Blood, have indulged them in pretty libe- 
ral feeding, divided! in ſmall portions, and exhibited at proper intervals. 


of che EPILEPSY. 


T Epilepſy, is that Shops: which in the human Bod goes more 


peculiarly under the name of Convulſions. It ſometimes ſiezes perio— 


dically, but often at uncertain times, and for the moſt part ſuddenly, with 


little or no previous ſymptoms, tho in Man there is generally preceding 


the fit, exceſſive pain in the Head, drowſineſs, ſtupidity, loſs of memory, 
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The Epileply, 149 
Tur common people call this diſtemper the falling fickneſs, or falling 
evil, when it ſiezes ſuddenly and univerſally, that the perſon falls down in 


the fit, but is called a particular convulſion, when a part or member of the 
Body only is affected. But it ought to be conſidered, that particular convul- 
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fions, do not always proceed originally from the Head, but from pain and | 
weakneſs in ſome member, by which the Muſcular Fibres are either con- g 
tracted or become immoveable. CCC eh | 

Wurm the Convulſion is univerſal, it generally proceeds from all the ſame TN þ 
cauſes that produce Vertigoes, Apoplexies, and Lethargies, to all which it from 


f | . . 3 * 171 | whence 
has a near affinity; and in Horſes, I am apt to think epileptick diſorders are Evileptick 


often owing to blows on the Head, or hard ſtraining, eſpecially when the Diforders 
Horſe has not been hardened and prepared for labour, either of which may rare A 
hurt the Brain, or its Membranes. And ſometimes Epilepſies proceed from in Horſes 
a Plethora, or fulneſs of Blood, when it is groſs and ſizy, which however, is 
not ſo dangerous as the Convulſions that ariſe from the above recited cauſes: 
But when Convulſions happen to old Horſes, they generally prove incurable» 
becauſe nature being languid, gives but little aſſiſtance to the operation cf 
medicines, or any other helps made uſe of for their recovery. 
I have ſeen Horſes ſiezed with epileptick diſorders, but were miſtaken by 
the Farriers for the gripes; and it is no wonder, that perſons ſo meanly edu- 
cated as they generally are, make ſuch miſtakes, in regard Horſes are often 
cConvuls'd in the gripes when the pain is violent, eſpecially in that fort they 
call the twiſting of the Guts, which is not what people generally imagine it 
to be, but an inflammation of the Guts, which ſometimes ends in mortifica- 
tion, and then the Convulſions are only ſymptomatical, and tho' they are 
often violent, yet affect a Horſe in a different manner from thoſe of the 
epileptick kind, Fo or) Ol | | 
| In all kinds of Gripes, whether they proceed from diſorders of the Guts, How Epi. 
or retention of the Urine, a Horſe is often up and down, rolls and tumbles, _ 
7 and when he goes to lye down, generally makes ſeveral motions, with great are diſtin- 
ſeeming carefulneſs, which ſhews the ſenſe he has of his pain, and if he lyes * | 
ſtretched out at any time, it is generally but for a ſhort ſpace. But in the —_—_ 
Epilepſy, the Horſe reels and ſtaggers, his Eyes fixed in his Head, has no f 
ſenſe of what he is doing, ſtales and dungs inſenſibly, runs round, and falls 
ſuddenly, ſometimes immoveable with his Legs, ſtretched ont as if he was 
= dead, except only a very quick motion of his Heart and Lungs, which 
makes him work violently at his Flanks, ſometimss an involuntary motion, 
and ſhaking of his Limbs, which I have ſeen ſo violent in a Horſe, that he 
has beat and ſpurn'd his litter, and the pavement along with it, And I have 
1 known 
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Jeptick 
Horſes. 


The Cure. 


The Epilepſy. 


known Horſes contings in ae manner agitated, and ſometimes motionleſs, 


for the ſpace of three hours and upwards, when every body has looked | 


upon them to be dying, and have been ſtrangely ſurpriſed at their recovery, 


At the going off of the fit the Horſe generally foams at his mouth, and 
the foam white and dry, like that which comes from a healthful Hort. 


when he champs upon his bit. 


Two very Two very extraordinary Caſes of this kind happened to me ſome years 


Extraordi- 


nary caſes 4g0. 
of <p> . This tie juſt as he was mounted to go into the park for exerciſe, all of à 


One of them was in the guards, the other in the Horſe Grenadier, 


ſudden reared up and fell backwards, upon his rider, whom he bruiſed 


miſerably, by his great weight and the deadneſs of his fall, The Horſe 
lay a conſiderable time, and all the while beat the pavement ſo inceſlantly 


that it was dangerous for any one to come near him, otherwiſe than to 


thruſt ſome litter under him with the handle of a fork. His Eyes were et 
in his Head and drawn upwards, and foamed at his mouth, heaving and 


breathing very hard all the time. He recovered this fit without any other 


apparent diſorder than a ſtiffneſs and wearineſs with the violent agitation he | 


was in during the paroxiſm, like what happens to ſome tired Horſes after a 
long journey, and in a few days he ſeemed to be perfectly well and freed 


from all diſorder ; but in about a month afterwards he relapſed, and fell 
into a more violent and laſting fit, in the ſtable, while he was cating a feed 


of oats; he lay in this fit many hours, for the moſt part motionleſs, with 


His Limbe ſtretched out and foaming at his mouth, but at laſt, when upon 


the decline of the fit, he was given over for dead, he all of a ſudden ga- 


thered up his Legs, maid his Head, as if he had only been aſleep, and 
after looking about him a little while, got up without any great difficulty, 


and in a few days, with the help of {ome Cephalick medicines, he re- 


covered his appetite and the perfect uſe of his Limbs. 


Trex Grenadier Horſe was ſent from guard, and being got home with 


much difficulty after bleeding, fell down before he could be got into his 
ſtall, and ny acroſs the ſtable on a bed of litter many hours before the fit 


left hi in. 
Tye method made aſa of for the recovery of both theſe Horſes was as 


follows. Firſt of all they were bled pretty plentifully, tho' if either of 


them had been low in fleſh, or had come off any hard continued duty, 
or had been very old, I ſhould have been ſomewhat ſparing of their Blood. 


As it was impoſſible to adminiſter any thing to them during the paroxiſm 


or fit, I only took care to have them kept in a right poſture, that they 


might neither hurt themſelves nor thoſe that looked after them. When 
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The Epilepſy. FE 


the fit was over, the following ball was adminiſtered with a proper drink 
to waſh it down, viz. 


Affi Feetids, half an ounce Ruſſia Caſtor, ponadhid two drams ; 
Venice Turpentine, the fame quantity; Diapente, an ounce ; made 
into a ball with Honey and 0 of Amber. | 


The Drink was made thus, biz. 


Penny Royal and Miſletoe, of each a large handful, Valerian Root, an 
ounce Liqueeks; half an ounce ; Saffron, two deans ; infuſed in a 
quart of boiling Water, and ſtanding about two hours on the ingre- 
dients, it was * off and adminiſtered after the ball. 


'Trrs was repeated ſometimes once, ſometimes twice a day, at firſt, and 


after wards once in two or three days. The Grenadier Horſe was perfectly 
well in leſs than a week, and had no return, The other continued to 
take balls * with this alteration, vi. 


Cinabar of Antimony, fix drams ; Aſſi Fœtida, half an ounce; Anſto- 


lochia, Myrrh, and Bay- berries, of each two drams; made into a ball 


with common Treacle, a ſufficient and about a ſpoonful of 
rectify'd Oil of Amber. 


Ins TEAB of the drenches a large handful of Miſletoe bolted. in three 


_ pints of ſpring water, was mixed in a pail with his common drink, which 


he drank without any reluctancy, the Mifletoe having little or no taſte or 


ſmell; and as to its virtue in convulſive caſes the learned reader may conſult 


Fiverius, Sir John Colbatch, and many others. This was continued about 


three weeks, mixed with the Horſc's water, after the Cephalick balls and 


other Medicines were left off, and in the mean while were given laxative 


Purges and Glyſters, at proper intervals, to keep his body open and prevent 


a relapſe. The Glyſters may be made with Chamomile Flowers and 
Miſletoe, with Oil and Treacle added to the decoction. The Purges are 


made of the ſame decoction, by diſſolving four ounces of Lenitive Electuary, 


and the ſame quantity of Cremor 7. artari, or Sal Mirabile. 


ANOTHER Grenadier Horſe was ſoon after fiezed with convulſions that Knothes 


were not ſo violent as either of the two already recited, but of a more n 


complicated kind and more obſtinate. The convulſions pulled his Eyes 
continually upwards, that nothing could be {cen but the whites, ſometimes 


be 
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T2 The Epilepſy. 
for near two hours, the paroxiſm or fit uſually laſting ſo long in the 


beginning. 
and hay, what was ſufficient to ſuſtain him, and drank gruel plentifully, 


He reeled and ſtaggered very much, but never fell down. . He was treated 
in the ſame manner as the others, and in his drinks Aſſa Fatida and Caſtor 
tied up in a rag, lay always in the infuſion, and was ſqueezed in every 


draught. At firſt his drinks were repeated twice a day with balls, and 


afterwards once a day, for ſome time, and once every other day or ſeldomer 
as the diſtemper declined. Two men were employed continually in rub. 
bing his Head and Neck, Cheeks and Temples, to keep his mouth free, 
which was often locked up for ſeveral minutes, and would probably have 


continued ſo, if this method had not been made uſe of to prevent his being 


jaw-ſet. Other parts of his body were alſo rubbed where any cramp or 
convulſive ſymptom appeared, which, with the help of his medicines, 
brought him into a continual breathing ſweat, which laſted near three 


weeks, His cloaths were often changed and dryed, and the effect of the 


Caſtor was particularly remarkable in promoting the Diaphoreſis; for his 


ſweaty cloaths, and the whole ſtable where he ſtood, were ſtrongly per- 


fumed with it. This Horſe was perfectly cured, and has continued wel 


and free from any relapſe for many years. 
 ABouT twelve years ago I was employed to another very fine Horſe of 


the coach breed, much in the ſame condition with this laſt, who after his 


recovery from the fever and convulſions, continued blind upwards of three 


months, and yet afterwards came Oy to his perfect ſight, and had no 


relapſe. 
IT may be worth while to 1 that Horks and hs 3 creatures 


oſten get clear of the very worſt kind of nervous diſtempers without any 
return, unleſs they be old, and then the ſymptoms never totally leave them; 


or if any great damage happens to the Brain, or other parts contained 
within the ſkull, the caſe is then always deſperate. But when they do not 


roceed from theſe or other ſuch dangerous cauſes, but a faulty Blood, they 


2 often ſtand a better chance than men in the like ci. cumſtances, who are 


relapſe in apt to have their epileptick fits return upon every fright or ſurpriſe, and 


c Ift 
d border : perhaps from no other cauſe but their own fears and apprehenſions, which 


2 men. ſo far affect the nervous ſyſtem, as often to bring on the very evi's they 


dread, fo that the diſtemper at length grows habitual, and in ſome almoſt _ 
periodical ; whereas thoſe creatures that are incapable of any degree of 


reflection, are no ways liable to ſuch impreſſions, but forget all the evils 


they 


When the fit was, over the Horſe would eat ſcalded bran 


2 
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| they ſuffer of pain 50 ſickneſs, without the leaſt apprehenſion of a return, 
vhereby their bodies recover Iu{rgent ſtrength to reſiſt treth aſſaults. 


Of 1 8 | and paralitick Diſorders 


HE palſy has an affinity with the foregoing 1 ſo far as the 
Nerves are affected in both, but with this difference, that in caſes 
meerly convulſive the Muſcles are ſtrongly contracted or ſhook by involun- 
tary motions, proceeding from the irregular. ſallies of the animal ſpirits, 3 
whereas in paralitick diſorders the Nerves ſeem to be cloged, and the courſe beugen 
of the ſpirits totally or in part obſtructed ; for in a pally the uſe of ſome _ pally 
part of the body, or ſometimes when it derives its origin from the Head, jjforders - 
the uſe of one whole fide is taken away, the parts are flaccid and relaxed, of 1 
without any capacity of motion, and ſometimes without ſenſe or feeling, * 
in which reſpect a palſy affects the body in a manner quite different from 
gan epilepſy. When the palſy ſeizes one whole ſide, it is called by the 
IE writers in phyſick Hemiplegia, and when ſingle Parts or members are only 
affected, it is called paraliſis particularis. 
| Tux ſigns are looſing the uſe of ſome particular member, totally or in The ſigns; 
part, particularly the Limbs, ſometimes one, ſometimes more, eſpecially 
the hind Legs. This kind is pretty uſual, and tremors or ſhakings ſome- 
times attend ; but of the many Horſes I have had under my care, I do 
not remember above two that were ſeized with the Hemiplegia, vig. that 
Ekeuend of palſy that ſeizes all the Muſcles on one ſide. But in the year 1743, 
many Horſes were ſeized with a nervous diſtemper that very much re- 
ſembled an Hemiplegia, which chiefly affected one fide, and even pulled 
their faces ſomewhat awry, being of a mixed kind, partly paralitick, and 
partly convulſive, of which further notice will be taken when i come to 
treat of epidemick diſeaſes. „„ 
Wren the palſy ſeizes one Limb 1 it is not often dangerous, and is 
leſs ſo when there is a continual ſhaking and an involuntary motion; but 15 
when it ſeizes both Limbs behind, the caſe is then very troubleſome, and cp 
the Horſe is not able to ſtand, but when he is ſupported by ſome means or 
bother, until he has recovered the uſe of his Limbs, at leaſt in ſome degree. | 
In an Hemiplegia the uſe of one fide is totally taken away, and the Horſe 
falls ſuddenly ; and tho' at firſt he will ſtrive very much to riſe, yet it is 
| neither in his own power, nor in the power of man, to raiſe him up ſo as to 
| ſtand ; for tho' a Horſe can move his Limbs on one fide, yet he has not : 1 
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A The Pal, 
the eaſt power on the ether, and his Limbs are ſo flaccid and relaxed on 
the paralitick ſide, that when they fall they double under him; and thi, 
caſe in a Horſe is 10 deſperate, that __ can ſcarce be ap poſſible way 


found to recover him. 
Hosss that lie out late at graſs upon cold clay grounds, often come 


up with numbneſs in their Limbs, which they in ſome degree looſe the 


uſe of for a ſeaſon ; but this is not a true ſpecies of a palſy, unleſs when 
the Head is alſo affected, but rather of a rheumatiſm. But a true palſy 
generally takes its riſe from a very ſizy and ſluggiſh Blood, proceeding for 
the moſt part from high feeding, and want of ſufficient exerciſe, from bad 
provender, blaſts, and bad air; ſometimes from hard working and want 
of good keeping, and frequently from old age, which is the moſt dange. 
The cauſe rous, When paralitick diſorders happen to old Horſes that have been de. 


44 . licately kept, or on the contrary have been in bad keeping and hard worked; 
ders. if the diſtemper ſeizes one whole fide, it is ſcarce worth while to attempt x 


cure. If the pally ſeizes only particular parts in old Horſes, the cure will 


be difficult, and for the moſt part only palliative; for there will always 


remain ſomewhat of numbneſs and inſenſibility in thoſe parts that will 


render ſuch Horſes of little uſe. But paralitick ſymptoms in young Horſe: 

© proceeding from cold blaſts, bad provender, or any other cauſe whereby 
the Blood may be contaminated, are often removed without much difficulty, 

TheCure, IN curing the palſy the fame internals that are made uſe of in apopleQick 
and convulſive diſorders, are here alſo proper with bleeding rowels and 
other outward helps, ſuch as warm ſtimulating embrocations. One of the 
beſt of this kind, and what I have frequently apple with . ſucceſs 
in paralitick numbneſſes, is as follows. 


Prager ex- Take Oil of Turpentine, four ounces; Nerve Ointment Yr Oil of Bays, 
_ of each two ounces ; Camphor rubbed fine in a mortar, one ounce ; 


plications, 
Rectified Oil of Amber, three ounces ; incorporate theſe together 


into a liniment; to this may be added an Ounce of Tincture of 


: Cantharides. 


Lav the affected part 5 firſt well rubbed ih a woolen cloth, FOR .Y 


the liniment may penetrate with the more caſe; then take a ſufficient 


quantity thereof and anoint or embrocate the part thoroughly, working i: 


well in with a warm hand, and as often as the liniment begins to dry in, 
renew it again. This method ſhould be continued till the numbneſs goes 


off, and the Horſe ſhews that he has recovered the uſe of his Limbs. 1f 


the 


r 
+ AR 


the deadneſs and lameneſs be chiefly in the hind parts, in that caſe the li- 


niments may be alſo rubbed into the ſpines of the Back and Loins, from 
whence the principal Nerves that go the Limbs derive their origins; but in 
this caſe the Tincture of Cantharides ſhould be omitted. . Rubbing the 
parts often is of great uſe in all ſuch caſes, and therefore ought never. to be 


neglected. If the Head be affected on one ſide, ſo as to draw the Horle's 


mouth awry, the Fore-Head, Temple, and Cheek on that fide ought alſo 
to be well rubbed and embrocated with the above liniment, and when this 


is the caſe, internals ought not to be laid afide ; becauſe we may ſuppoſe 


with good reaſon, that the diſtemper has taken its riſe- from the Head, 


If a Vertigo happens, or if the lameneſs be univerſally on one ſide, but not 


an univerſal deprivation of ſenſe and motion, as in the Hemiplegia or dead 
palſy ; in the firſt, viz, in a Vertigo, all objects ſeem to turn round, ſo 
that a Horſe while any ſenſe remains, with the leaft uſe of his Limbs, will 


naturally follow the object in his motions ; in which caſe all thoſe things 


that have been recommended for the cure of an apoplexy, are alſo proper 


with rowels and outward applications. In the latter, vig. when the lame- 
neſs is altogether confined to one fide, the Horſe by leaning on the ſound 
ſide will alſo turn round towards the lame fide, having the uſe of his 

Limbs on the ſound fide to ſupport him, but not ſo freely on the other; 


but as this may happen without a Vertigo, the beſt remedy here is mild 
purging, and a liberal uſe of embrocations. A mixture of muſtard ſeed, 
freſh ground, with camphorated ſpirits frequently rubbed into the diſeaſed 
Limbs, will be of great uſe, viz. an ounce of the muſtard ſeed to half a 


pint of the camphorated ſpirits, and towards the latter end of the cure 


Opodeldock may be uſed with good ſucceſs, mixed alſo with camphorated 
ſpirits. If a lethargy happens, which is not unuſual in the diſtempers of 
the Head, few evacuations will be required; beſides, now and then a 


glyſter, with rowels on the Neck and under the Jaws, and the richeſt 


cordials and cephalicks, are neceſſary in all lethargick ſymptoms, as Caſtor, 


Aſſa Fetida, Salts of Hartſhorn, Sal Armoniack, and all other volatiles ; 
but this can only be done to Horſes that are of ſome value, TY 


I have omitted treating the Vertigo as a particular diſtemper of the Head, 
becauſe it is a ſymptom that ſometimes attends all other cephalick diſorders, 
and requires the ſame method of cure. „„ | 
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Convulſions. 


CHAP. II 
of the Diſtempers that affect the Head, ariſing from parts at 
4 diſtance from the Brain and origin of the Nerves, 


Hai NG treated of thoſe —— that are . to the Head | 

which cauſe the ſtaggers and convulſions in Horſes, I ſhall now pro- 
ceed to thoſe that affect the Brain in a no leſs ſenſible manner, tho they 
take their riſe from diſtant and remote parts; and which I have obſerred 7 
to be more frequent among Horſes than thoſe that take their riſe imme. 


diately from the Head, and therefore ought to be Gy diſtinguiſhed by J | 


thoſe who undertake the cure of Horſes. 
EvERY one mult needs be ſenſible that violent and exceſſive pain in any 


Part of the Body will excite convulſions, but eſpecially when the pain is | 


in thoſe parts where the Nerves abound. moſt, as the Stomach, the Guts, 
the Midriff, and tendinous parts of the Limbs; and therefore we * 
Horſes often convulſed in the gripes and ſtranguary, when the nervous 
parts of the Guts and Bladder are affected with violent Pain and inflam- 
mation. Sometimes Horſes become convulſed with wounds in the Feet 
when the Tendons in thoſe parts are pricked and bruiſed, or in any other 
Part where the Tendons are wounded ; but eſpecially punctured wounds 
in the Joints with forks, or with ſharp ſplinters, cauſe very great anguiſh Þ 
and exceſſive pain, and ſometimes with a diſpoſition to a gangrene and 
mortification, which often excite convulſions. - Theſe things are plain and 
viſible; and it is no leſs plain that inward impoſtumations, eſpecially in 
the Stomach, Lungs, and Midriff, will produce convulſions that are moſt 
dangerous and often prove deadly, And further, we may often obſerve 
| Horſes. have convulſive diſorders from a plenitude and fulneſs of Blood, 
which however is ſometimes eaſily removed, as alſo thoſe that proceed 
from a plenitude of the Stomach, or when the Guts are crammed. with 
dung and aliment, eſpecially when the dung by long continuance is grown 
wg and dry; all theſe things will cauſe convulſive diſorders, with the 
ſtaggers ; but I ſhall now proceed to treat of thoſe ſs more n., 
larly. h 


Convul- 


Convulſions. N „ 


Convulſions * the Stomach, and other principal Bowels. 


| Of this kind, is that deplorable diſtemper ſo well known but little vir 
which locks up the Jaws of a Horſe fo cloſe, that it is almoſt 
8 7 to force them open by any means whatever, either to receive food 
or phyſick. 
Solleyſell calls this malady the Stags Evil, or Palſy in the Jaws, tho' in 
molt of its ſymptoms, it is directly contrary to a Palſy, With our Engliſb 
Farriers, it goes under the general name of Convulſions, and indeed it ſoon turns 
to an univerſal Cramp or Convulſion, that ſeizes all the Muſclesof the Body 
of a Horſe, But the true nature and cauſe of this extraordinary Convulſion 
ſeems not as yet to have been rightly underſtood, either by our own Coun- 
trymen, or the Writers of foreign Nations. It almoſt always ſeizes ſuddenly, 
and without any previous ſymptoms, ſuch as the want of appetite, and the 
other ſigns of ſickneſs; for I have often known Horſes clear their racks in 
the night, and in the morning drink their water, and eat their allowance of  Jaw-ſer 
corn as uſual, and in leſs than half an hour have had their Mouths cloſe: ſhut es 
up, and their whole Bodies convuls'd. | 
As ſoon as a Horſe is ſeiz d in this manner, his Had } is rais'd BP his In what 
Noſe towards his rack, his Ears prick' d up, and his Tail cock' d, looking Horſe a hl 
with an eagerneſs, as an hungry Horſe when hay is put down to him, or wu 
like a high-ſpirited Horſe when he is put upon his mettle ; inſomuch, 8 
thoſe who are ſtrangers to ſuch things, when they ſee a Horſe ſtand in this 
manner, will ſcarce believe any thing of conſequence ails him; and J have 
ſeen ſuch perſons greatly ſurpriz d when they have been told of the danger ; : 
but they are ſoon convinced, when they ſee other ſymptoms come on apace, 
that his Neck grows ſtiff, cramp'd, and almoſt immoveable, and if a Horſe. 
in this condition lives a few days, ſeveral knots and ganglions will riſe on the 
tendinous parts thereof, and all the Muſcles both before and behind, will be 
ſo much pull'd and cramp'd, and ſo ſtretched, that he looks as if he was. 
nail'd to the pavement, with his Legs ſtiff, wide, and ſtradling; his ſkin 
is drawn ſo tight on all parts of his Body, that it is almoſt impoſſible to 
move it, and if trial be made to make him walk, he is ready to fall at every 
ſtep, unleſs he be carefully ſupported ; his Eyes are ſo fixed with the in- 
action of the Muſcles, as gives him a deadneſs in his looks. He ſnorts and 
ſneezes often, pants continually with ſhortneſs of breath, and this ſymptom 
increaſes continually till he drops down dead, which generally happens in 
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Cau as "of 
this fatal is from bots in the Stomach, which being bred there from the eggs, gene. 


bilden ber rally come to their maturity in the months of April, May, or June; this 
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1 85 2, i Convulfions, 


a few days, unleſs ſome very ſudden and effeual turn can be given to the 
diſtemper. 


5 Tusk are the oſual ſigns — thai fatal diſtemper, hk ite] in England 


paſſes more particularly under the name of Convulſions; and tho' it differs in 
many reſpects from the Epilepſy above deſcrib' d, both as to its ſymptoms 
and cauſe, yet it is the moſt univerſal in its effeQt or all other 8 
diſorders. | 
Poux Horſes from four to fix years old, are the moſt ſubjeck to it, and 
the large coach breed, and all kinds of draught Horſes, more than ſaddle 
Horſes. The moſt uſual cauſe of this univerſal Cramp or Convulſion, 


for the 
moſt part being the ſeaſon wherein this diſtemper chiefly prevails among young 


7 Horſes; and when it happens at any other time of the year, or to Horſes 


Vermin 


not ſo frequent ſome ſeaſons as others, which I have alſo obſerved, and 
therefore they may probably be owing to unwholſome food, wherein the 
eggs of thoſe animals have been depoſited, but chiefly to high, foul feeding, 
for this ſort of Convulſion, is moſt uſual among thoſe Horſes that have been 


kept up and pamper'd for ſale with little or no exerciſe, which diſpoſes their ü | 


Blood to putrefaction, whenever they come to be heated in their work. 
I ſhall not here take up the reader's time, with the different opinions aid 


conjectures of phyſicians, concerning the conveyance of the eggs of inſects 


into the Stomach, or into the ſtreight Gut, where they are moſt uſually 


found ; but it is certain the ſtomach, as well as the ſtreight Gut, becomes a 


proper Nidus to bring them to life. They appear to be no other than large 


Maggots, with ſharp prickly feet on both fides of their Bellies. Thoſe in 
the ſtreight Gut, are commonly of a yellowiſh colour, and are no ways 


dangerous, but in the Stomach they are generally of a larger ſize, and more 


inclin'd to the orange, but without any other ſpecifick difference. The eggs 
from whence theſe bots are produced, are diſperſed in cluſters all round the 


lower Orifice of the Stomach, where it is thickeſt, and where probably, the 
muſcular action is moſt languid, that part being as it were conſtantly dif- 


tended by the weight of the aliment, They are laid under the inner Coat, 
or thin Membrane of the Stomach, which covers them all over, as the eggs 
of thoſe vermin that blight the trees in the Rang, are Covered oyer with a fine 


— 


in the | above fix years old, that have been in buſineſs, it is then for the moſt part 
" owing to other cauſes, as impoſtumations, or ulcers in the midriff, or ſome 
other of the principal Viſcera which I have ſeen ; but theſe inſtances are not 
ſo frequent, as thoſe from vermin in the Stomach, and even the latter are 


I _ filamentous 
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glamentous Membrane; and as theſe deſtroy the young tender leaf, and curl «+ 
into folds, ſo thoſe when they come to form and life, they burſt 
through the inner Coat of the Stomach, with their britch and tail ſtreight 
outwards, and their trunks fixed fo into the muſcular or fleſhy Coat, that it 
== cwmetimes requires a good pull to diſengage them. From the Blood of this 
f muſcular Coat they draw their nouriſhment, which they ſuck like ſo many 
| leeches, every one ulcerating and purſing up the part where it fixes like a 
honeycomb. I have ſeen in the ſame Stomach, part of the eggs covered over 
© with the inner Membrane, and thoſe of various fizes, ſome no larger than a 
XX millet ſeed, others about the ſize of peas, and ſome larger, ſtretching ont the 
inner Coat, and juſt burſting through it, others in full life, and in thick 
. cluſters, ſucking Blood from the Muſcular Coat. By this gradation, the 
ſymptoms ſuddenly increaſe, and often make ſuch a quick havock in the 
Stomach, as renders the diſtemper incurable. From all which we may in- 
fer, that perhaps the Muſcles of the Stomach are not indowed with ſo great 
a force, as Bellini, and many other modern Phyſicians, have imagined, but 
but that ſomething elſe may be required in digeſtion, beſides the bare muſ- 
cular action: But be that as it will, we may eaſily account for the convullive 
ſymptoms that attend this malady, and their univerſality, from the diſtribu- 
"3 tion of the Nerves over the Coats of the Stomach, which appear to be more 
numerous there, than in any other of the Viſcera, and have their derivations 
by communicating branches, both from the Head, and from the Spines of 
XZ the Back and Loins; and this is the reaſon of what we ſee from daily expe- 
XZ rience, that whatever offends the Stomach in any degree, always affects the 
= Head, and other parts of the Body, But theſe things do not often cauſe 
dangerous convulſions in thoſe creatures that have a capacity to vomit ; but 
when ulcers are thus ingendered in the Stomach of a Horſe that has not this 
capacity, and all the powers and faculties thereof thereby deſtroy'd, the caſe 
> muſt then be very deſperate, and the whole Body, and all its parts, muſt of 
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conſequence be convuls'd. | 


Tre like ſymptoms are alſo in ſome meaſure produced from ulcerations moms: 8 
| | times 1s 


in the Diaphragma or Midriff, by the vaſt diſtribution of twigs of Nerves; cers or 


all over the tendinous parts thereof, having their derivations and communi. Impoſ- 
f tumes in 


cations in the ſame manner with thoſe of the Stomach. B:ſides the Midriff the Mid- 
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being placed near the center of the whole Body, and its muſcular action be- * is 
ing in concert with the Muſcles of the Breaſt, Shoulders, Lower Belly, principal i 
and Loins, it is no wonder if impoſtumations there, or in any other Parr e i 
near it, ſhould alſo bring on univerſal Convulſions. 3 che ſame. 4 
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| How to Bur it is of TY in the cure of theſe maladies, to diſtinguiſh between 
e 4g nog an univerſal convulſion that takes its riſe from vermin in the Stomach, and 
from the when it is produced by a diſtemperature of the Midriff, or any other of the 
Wigs principal Viſcera, which will alſo teach us how to make a right Prognoſtic 


in theſe and all ſuch extraordinary caſes. 


The good WHEN the diſtemper ariſes from bots in the Stomach, it ſeizes ſud. 
and bad denly and without any previous notice. The convulſions in this caſe often 


Prognoſ- - 


ticks, ſciſe a Horſe at once, and the Horſe appears with all the ſymptoms above 
| deſcribed; and when his mouth is ſhut ſo cloſe, as even ſometimes happens 
at the very firſt onſet of the diſtemper, ſo as it cannot by any means be 


opened, the caſe is then exceeding dangerous, and the cure almoſt imprac- 


ticable ; but when the mouth is ſo far free from the convulſions, that a 
medicine may be adminiſtered, tho' it be with ſome difficulty, and that he 
can make a ſhift to lick up a little bran, and ſwallow a little white water 
or gruel, there may be ſome hopes of a recovery ; eſpecially if the N eck is 
not exceſſively ſtiff and cramped, which is always a bad ſign. But if a 
Horſe is able to turn his Head pretty freely, and can move his Eyes back- 
wards and forwards, or ſide-ways, theſe may be reckoned promiſing ſigns, 
and the Horſe in ſuch circumſtances, may be cured with proper care and 
right applications. 


Bur when this ſort of univerſal cramp or convulſion proceeds 11 a 


diſtemperature of the Midriff, or any other of the principal Viſcera, there 


are always ſome previous ſymptoms that go before, by which it may be 


diſtinguiſhed from the convulſions that proceed * bots and vermin. 
When this is the caſe, a Horſe firſt of all falls off his Stomach, grows gra- 


dually weak, feeble, and diſpirited in his work, turns ſhort-breathed with 
the leaſt exerciſe. Theſe are the ſigns which I have obſerved to go before 


this diſtemper, tho they are alſo common in many other inward diſorders, 
and are generally owing to ſome miſmanagement, as the working Horſes 


beyond their ſtrength, eſpecially when they are growing old by working, 


on a ſtarving low diet, and from want of gradual cooling, and not allowing 


proper intervals of reſt, and ſuch like neglects. And tho” the diſtemper 


advances more ſlowly in this caſe than in the other that proceeds from 


vermin, yet it is no leſs dangerous, becauſe the true cauſe is ſeldom known 


till it be too late to provide a remedy ; whereas a Horſe that turns convulſed 
by vermin in his Stomach, has a better chance, not only becauſe it gene- 
rally happens to young Horſes that have been neither broke by age nor 
labour, nor do we ſuppoſe any previous indiſpoſition in the Blood more 


than what is uſual to young Horſes from foul feeding and want of ſufficient 


Ekxerciſe. — 7 7 
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= - 7, order to the cure, it will be neceſſary to obſerve carefully theſe diſ- 
. tinctions; and if a young Horſe that has been but lately in the dealer's hands 
happens to be ſeized ſuddenly, and if this falls out in the ſpring and begin- 
ning of the ſummer, without any previous ſymptoms or foretokens of "ON 
ſickneſs, we may reaſonably conclude the diſtemper to be owing to Botts when it 

in the Stomach, and to no other cauſe, In which caſe no time is to be TE . 
loſt, but before his Mouth is quite ſhut up the following ball may be in the 


5 | Stomach. 
g1Ven; | 


| Take Mercurius Dulcis and the powder of Diapente, of each half an 

= ounce; make it into a ball with a ſufficient quantity of Conſerve of 

1 Roſes, and roll it in Liquorice Powder or Flower, and waſh it down 
with a hornful or two of warm Water. 
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I have ſeen very extraordinary effects from this and the other prepara- 
tions of Mercury in ſuch caſes, When this ball: has been adminiſtered 
make the following infuſion, 2 75 . 


Take Pennyroyal and Rue, of each two large handfulls ; Chamomile 
Flowers, one handful; Aſſa Fatida and Caſtor, of each half an 
-. - ounce; Saffron and Liquorice Root, ſliced, of each two drams, 


Lx theſe. be infuſed in four quarts of boiling water, and when the 
infuſion has ſtood till almoſt cold, give three or four hornfuls, and repeat 
the doſe three or four times a day, letting the ingredients continue always 

min infuſion, and the Caſtor and Aſſa Fœtida tied in a rag, which may be 

| ſqueezed into the drench-horn, as has been directed in the other cephalick 
diſorders. For tho' we ſuppoſe the convulſions in this caſe to be only from 

= the ulceration of the Stomach, yet the ſame method ought to be followed 

= as if they proceeded immediately from the Head and origins of the Nerves, 

both with reſpect to internals and externals, and therefore I would recom- 

mend what has been above directed for outward application in paralitick 
"= caſes, or the following, which I have always found to be of great uſe in 

all cramps and convullive contractions of the Muſcles, vis. 


Nerve Ointment, or the Unguentum Martratum, of either of theſe four 
7 ounces; Ointment of Marſh-Mallows, fix ounces; Muſtard Sced, 
- KF ground, and Flanders Oil of Bays, of each two ounces; Oil of Am- 


262 7 5 Gus tiul cmd 
bee, two ounces; with a ſuf6cient quantity of Camphonte Sprit * 


Wine, to make it into a thin Liniment. 


"on muſt be rabbed i into. the Checks, Temples, the Neck, Shoulders 
Spines of the Back and Loins, and wherever there is the greateſt Riffaek 
Muſtard. Seed alone, freſh ground, worked well into. the affected parts with 
Camphorate Spirits, may.alſo, be uſed facceisfully to Horſes of ſmall value, 
for outward application, and internally the ſlowing cheap Ain, which 
may be given two or three hornfuls once in four hours. 


Take 300 Penny-Royal, Se] Tobacco, of aa a handful + 3 Afi Fe. 
tida, an ounce; boil them in a quart of Forge ON and let the 
decoction ſtand conſtantly on. the ingredients, ny 


Bor ie Horſes Mouths are locked up ſo OY in this Siſterape 


that ſcarce. any thing can be adminiſtered that way, and if this ſymptom 
is not ſpeedily removed, the caſe ſoon proves deadly. 


been perfectly cured; tho whenever Horſes are ſeized in this manner, the 
practitioners in farriery generally give them up for dead, and their method 
is to try if they can get any thing down, and wen they find that imprac- 
ticable, they adminiſter glyſters, and fill them ſull of — and other iſſues; 


tho' by reaſon of the contraction and cloſeneſs of the ſkin, ſcarce any of 


them come to a kindly digeſtion, I ſhall therefore relate ſome few inſtances 

of cures that were made by my direction, which if rightly underſtood, 
may be of uſe to thoſe who practice farriery, and will ſhew how much 
apparatus is neceſſary in removing this deſperate. diſtemper, which cannot 

poſſibly be effected without ſome expence and very great labour. 


 Inftancs Azour twelve years ago a young Troop Horſe was ſeized with this ſort 


one of convulſion, but not ſo ſeverely as in ſome other caſes that will be related 


traordi- 


nary caſes It began with the ſtaggers, and ſudden fits of ſtarting, which made him 


3 rear up, and often get his Fore- feet into the Manger. His ſudden fits 
made me apprehend his diſtemper to proceed from vermin in his Stomach, 
which is a conſtant ſymptom in all the convulſions that proceed from this 

cauſe; but as his Mouth was not ſo conſtantly and cloſely ſhut as in many 

the like cafes where I have been concerned, we could therefore at time 
make a ſhift to convey ſome medicines into him, and tho' he could not 

at firſt eat his common food, yet he —— by allowing him time, ſip a 

pretty 


I have: had many 


convulſed Horſes under my care, ſome of which have died, others FH 


„ 
19 228. 
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Teeth, This was ſudden, as all theſe maladies generally are, for he had 


Convulſions. 


— 


pretty good quantity of water-gruel, which ſuſtained him till the medi- 


eines took effect. He was cured with mercurials and the other things 
above directed, and afterwards by the help of mild Aloetick Purges. 


Much about the ſame time a young Drum Horſe was alſo feized within 


a few days after he came out of the dealer's hands. He was ſo far re- 


lieved in a fortnights time, that he could make a ſhift to eat ſome ſcalded 


bran, with a ſmall quantity of Hay, tho' very leiſurely, which was given 
in handfuls, and frequently by the hand day and night, to keep his Jaws 
moving. Two men were alſo employed continually to rub his Head, 
Neck, and Cheeks, and wherever elſe the ſtiffneſs appeared moſt, and 


' theſe were relieved by others; for a Horſe in this condition never lies down 


till the convulſions of the Muſcles are in a great meaſure removed, and 


therefore if the rubbing had been omitted it would been difficult to have 
| ſaved him. And I have always obſerved if a convulſed Horſe ſtands two 
hours without rubbing, the ſtiffneſs and inſenſibility increaſes, and certainly 


for want of this management many Horſes have been loſt, - that otherwiſe 


might have been ſaved ; an ounce of Aſſa Fœtida was alſo tied up in a 


piece of ſtrong coarſe linen rag, and put between his grinders to champ 
on. This was rolled up in the cloth and tied at both ends with two pieces 


of packthread, which were faſtened to his collar, and one fide was always 
= untied when any thing was to be given him either of food or phyſick. 


This Horſe recovered perfectly in about two month's time, and has been 


nee abroad in Germany and the Netherlands, where he has undergone a 


great deal of fatigue and returned home with the troop in perfect health. 


I could add ſeveral inſtances of this kind, -which for brevities ſake I am 
obliged to paſs over, and therefore ſhall only take notice of one. more, 


which for its ſingularity deſerves very well to be regarded, and that was the 


caſe of a young Horſe in the other troop: of grenadiers. He had been but 


a few days taken into the troop when he was all of a ſudden ſeized with 


this kind of convulſion, which was firſt diſcovered as he was leading out to 


water at the afternoons watering time. I happened then to be preſent, and 
perceived him come reeling along with his Noſe turned out, his Eyes fixed 
and immoveable, with all the other ſigns that uſually attend this fatal 
diſtemper, and when he came to the trough could not reach the water be- 


* cauſe of the cramp and ſtiffneſs of his Neck, and when it was held to 
im in a pall could not drink, tho' he ſhewed an eagerneſs for it, h's Mouth 


being ſhut up To cloſe that it was ſcarce poſſible to put a knife between his 
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' Convulfion, 


eat his common ellos juſt Waden he was ſeized, except a ſwall matter 


of hay, which he had partly pulled out of the rack into the manger. 
We found it impracticable to adminiſter any kind of medicine, till by 


"rubbing his Cheeks, Jaws, and Temples, and his whole Neck, for a conſi- 


derable time, we made a ſhift, with great difficulty, to thruſt down part 
of a calomel ball, on the end of a ſmall. ſtick, and then to pour into his 


Noſtrils a very ſmall portion of a ſtrong cephalick drink, thinking by that 


means to convey. the ball downwards into his Stomach, which however 


had but little effect any further than this, that he had not ſuch ſudden fits 


and agitations as I have ſeen in others in the like circumſtances, but con- 
tinued more quiet ; neither did his fever increaſe, as uſually happens when 


the diſtemper is gaining ground; but all this while his Mouth continued 


ſo much ſhut that he could neither eat nor drink for three weeks, only by 
continually rubbing his Jaws and Neck, he would ſometimes make a ſhift 
to ſack about a handful of ſcalded bran, or ſometimes a little oatmeal 
moiſtened with warm water, but in ſo ſmall a quantity, that it is poſſible 


be might have ſtarved if other methods had not been taken to _ him 


auns; 2; 11; — 29 

1 have often obſerved that the forcing the Sin open by e means, 
puts a Horſe into ſuch agonies, that it rather increaſes than abates the 
ſymptoms, and therefore I contrived to give him both his food and phy- 
ſick by the Fundament, through a pipe fourteen inches long, by which he 


ſeemed to receive great benefit, for we could perceive the ſymptoms abate 
daily. His Flanks grew more quiet, he ſtood more ſtill and free- from 


ſudden fits and ſtartings; all which ſymptoms are uſually in the continuance 


and increaſe of this diſtemper. The glyſters were contrived in the follow- 


ing manner. 5 8 HU 


Rue, Penny Royal, and can Flowers, of ie a handful ; Savin 


and Box, of each half a handful ; Galick, an ounce ; Caſtor and 
Aſſa Feetida, of each half an ounce, 


IN making this glyſter the herbs are to be boiled firſt in two quarts of 
water, in a covered veſſel, the ſpace of ten or fifteen minutes, with the 
Caſtor and Aſſa Fœtida cut in ſmall pieces and tied in a rag, not only to 


ſave the Caſtor from waſte, but that it may be ſqueezed into ſeveral 


glyſters. Then the garlick to be added and continued cloſe covered over 
the fire the ſpace of ten minutes longer, after this the liquor to be poured 
off into a pan or any other conyenient t veſſcl, then add of Linſeed Oil, or 
Treacle, 
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Treacle, of each four ounces, and laſt of all half an ounce of unreaified 
Oil of Amber, the Freacle and the Oils are to be mixed WR the decoc- 
tion when it is put into the bag. 


Tuts glyſter was repeated once a day for a fortnight, and by way of 


diet, was given every day three or four quarts of Milk, boiled with Oatmeal 
and water, a bag with a long pipe being left in the ſtable for that purpoſe. 
He retained every thing that was adminiſtered that way, which he gene 
rally ſucked up of himſelf without force. This perhaps was in ſome 
meaſure owing to the nature of this univerſal convulſion, which cauſes 
ſuch irregular motions in the Midriff and Muſcles of Reſpiration, as In 
ſome meaſure inverts the natural motions of the Guts; and for the ſame 


reaſon, Horſes in this condition ſeldom dung, but ſtale often, and when 


they dung, it drops from them in a manner inſenſibly, and often no more 


than one or two balls at a time. And therefore as this Horſe could receive 


little or no ſuſtenance by the Mouth, I was determined to make trial how 
far he might receive nouriſhment by way of injection backwards, whether 
a thin diluted food thrown into the ſtreight Gut, and from thence over 
into the ſmall Guts, by the help of a long pipe, might not find a paſſage 


into the Blood through the Lacteals, eſpecially there being experiments of - 


this kind made on the human body, both in adminiſtring food and phyſi ick, 

particularly in giving the bark by way of glyſter, in agues and intermit- 
ting fevers, which has been found ſucceſsful, where the Stomach was not 
able to bear its auſterity, ' It was upon this footing that 1 treated him in 
the manner I have deſcribed, which I imagined was not altogether with- 


out its effect; for he ſcarce eat in three weeks what was ſufficient to ſuſtain 


him one day, ſo that it was impoſſible for him to have lived had he not 
been ſupported by what was thrown into his Bowels; and tho' by this 
means he loſt his Fleſh very ſenfibly, yet he ſtill retained a good deal of 
vigor and vivacity, He had two men conſtantly to look after him, and 
theſe relieved by others, who had orders to rub his whole Body len, 


which greatly helped to relax his ſkin, and remove the crainpineſs of 


his Muſcles ; and tho he had not for the firſt fo: ta1oht recovered the uſe 
of his Jaws, yet we obſerved him daily to move with leſs ftiffneſs, aud 
often to lick in his manger as if he craved after food. He alſo breathed 


with leſs difficulty, and had ſeveral other good ſigns. This encouraged me 


to try another experiment with Opium, from the known quality of that 
drug in relaxing the Animal Fibres, which I thercfore thought might be of 
ſervice to remove the contractions of the Muſcles about his Mouth and 
| ww: which all: this while continued in ſome meaſure obſtinate, and with- 


out 
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out ſume powerful relief might prove fatal, even tho' the original cauſe 
was in a great meaſure taken away, IT herefore I cauſed half an ounce of | 
crude Opium to be diſſolyed in one of his glyſters, which was followed 
with theſe circumſtances, that the Horſe ſoon lay down; he began to 
point his ears backwards and forwards, and could move his Neck pretty 
freely, and his Mouth was fo far at liberty that he, took his drinks with 
little or no difficulty, and could eat hay and bran ſufficient to ſuſtain him. 
He likewiſe moved his whole body fo readily, that we could walk him 
an hour every day: And that I might follow up what I imagined 
had been ſucceſsfully begun by the Opiate glyſter, I ordered him ſome 
days after an ounce of the common Matthews's pill, which contains about. 
two drams of Opium, and the ſame quantity of Aſſa Fœtida made into a 
ball, which was given at his mouth, and waſhed down with a hornful of 
gruel, which was done with great eaſe, his mouth being grown pretty | 
pliable. This ball being once more repeated, he recovered daily, being 
continued for ſome time in the uſe of the drinks, which were now ad. 
miniſtered only twice a week with good rubbing, and as ſoon as he began BR 
| to recover his fleſh, was gently purged. By this method he was perfectly Rm 
_ cured, without any other ill effect than a blemiſh on one Eye, cauſed by [OR 
the violence and ſtrong contraction of the Muſcles during the convulſions, 
which indeed were as bad as any I ever ſaw, even where they proved the 


N 


„„ 5 5 END | 
Tus, I judged it might be proper to relate the hiſtory of this cure in ” 
its whole proceſs, including all the principal circumſtances thereof, where- 0 
in it may be obſerved that I have ſcarcely in any reſpect followed the | 
common method of repeated bleedings, purging glyſters, and rowels ; all | 

' 


which might be proper if the convulſions proceeded either originally from 1 
the Head, or from a viſcid ſizy Blood, or from wounds or contuſions, GWS. 
But as I have diſcovered this kind of convulſion or univerſal cramp in | 
young Horſes, uſually to take its riſe from the cauſes above aſſigned, to- 
wit, from vermin in their Stomachs, I have therefore in ſuch caſes bled, 
but ſeldom I made uſe of no purging glyſters, becauſe the irritation made 
in the Bowels, and a diſcharge from thence can be of little or no uſe, but 
hurtful, where a powerful revulſion is not abſolutely neceſſary, but rather 
hurtful, eſpecially where a Horſe cannot feed. And as for rowels, I have 
{cen the farriers put a rowel on each fide of the Neck, one in the Pelly, 
one on the Forehead, and one on each Thigh ; but the ill ſucceſs they 
meet with has made them not ſo fond of that kind of practice of late, as 
formerly, for the ſkin is drawn fo tight in all parts, that the rowels ſeldom 
8 e come 


dd > rr - tas ward fwd 


= ly full of branches and twigs from the Fhrenick Nerves, that communicate 


Convulfion. 167 
come to a kindly digeſtion, but are apt to mortify, and thereby encreaſe the 


Horſes miſery, and therefore I have ſeldom ordered rowelling in this caſe, 
but under the Jaws, or in the Breaſt, there bring no room for rowels any 


where elie. 
WIAT effect . may Foo in deſtroying vermin, I ſhall not offer 

poſitively to determine, whe:her by rarifying the Blood to a great degree, 
and conſequently augmenting its motion, or by any other qual ty may cauſe 

their eggs to come looſe from their adheſions, as we ſee tobacco water de- 

ſtroys the eggs of vermin on the leaves of plants. In theſe things we have 
no way to come at any certainty. without experiments, tho? it is likely by 
its relaxing quality it may be uſeful in ſach an univerſal cramp, eſpecially 
when the management of it happens to fall in good hands. But all are 

agreed that Mercury and ſeveral of its preparations are efficacious in deſtroy- 
ing of vermin, both by its weight and ſubtilty diſpoſing it to paſs through 
the minuteſt: capillaries, and alſo by its globular figure, which no kind of 
change, by whatever Menfiruum, or other management it is diflolyeJ, can 
alter; and: therefore I have given it with good ſucceſs in various ſhapes, to 
deſtroy vermin, ſometimes crude, ſometimes the calomel, or Mercurius 
Dukis, and in ſome very urgent caſes of this kind, I have exhibited a dram, 
= ſometimes two drams of turbith mineral, but whoever ventures upon theſe, 
aud ſuch like prepatations, ought. both to underſtand the nature of the me- 

= dicine, and the conſtitution to which it is adminifter'd, concerning which, 
= ſee further in the Farcy. I could relate many more inſtances of cures of 
this kind which I have made ſince, and particularly three very htely, which 
were all managed in the ſame manner, by giving their food and phyfick by 
way of glyſter, and as they diftered only in ſome. few circumſtances from 
thoſe already related, I ſhall forbear to go into the particulars of them, but 
proceed to thoſe Convulſions which are owing to other cauſes. 

Wurm this diſtemper does not proceed from Vermin, as ſometimes hap- The Cure 

pens to old Horſes that have been ſtrain'd in working, or aſter ſome very when the. 
I | bad ſurfeit, then the mercurial preparations will be in a great meaſure un- — 
neceſſary or perhaps hurtful, and therefore recourſe muſt be had to the ce- om | 
a phalick drinks above inſerted, to bleeding and mods rate purging, and proper — 
alteratives, Rubbing and the uſe of linaments externally, is here alſo of 
great ſervice, and frequent glyſters of the emollient kind. In this caſe a 
Horſe muſt be treated with great gentleneſs, becauſe there is often ſome in- 
ward decay, which. will admit of no rough dealing. I have ſeen in Horſes 
that have dy'd of this diſtemper, the Midriff ulcerated, which being extreme 
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with all the li Names of the Body y. and being itſelf a kind of Centre 
| Muſcle, that acts in concert both with the Muſcles of the Breaſt and Lower 
Belly, makes it therefore the more eaſy to account for this univerſal cramp, | 
which when it proceeds from hence, may be looked upon for the moſt part 
as the harbinger of death, unleſs the ſymptoms are: ſo moderate, that there i; 
room for adminiſtring medicines, and that the Horſe is able to take a ſuf. 
cient quantity of food to ſuſtain him; and if the ſymptoms do not increaſe 
but abate, it is poſſible for him to recover, tho? if the Horſe be old, or of a 
very weak conſtitution, he will ſcarce be worth the expence and pains, 
Some I have known recover and do very: well, that have had all the ſymp. 
toms of a diſeaſed Midriff, and in this caſe, beſides the uſe of the cephalick 
medicines, rowels with good feeding are of grent ul as wen as the Horke' 
Skin | is looſened enough to bear them. U K N 
1 have taken notice, that this univerſal Convulſion may alſo take i its riſe | 
from faulty Blood, in which caſe it may be removed without much diffi. 
culty, unleſs the Horſe be very old, as in the inſtance I am going to relate. 
An; A Horſe in the Third Troop of Guards, was ſeized with' this univerſal 
8 Cramp or Convulſion, which began 1 in bis hind parts, quite different from 
which be” that which proceeds from vermin, or a faulty Midriff, both which ſeize ſud- 
Lind Log denly. At firſt nothing appear'd but a cramp in his Hind Legs, to which 
otaHorie. ſome Horſes are often ſubje&, and generally come well with moving til 
they are warm, and therefore the Groom that looked after him, trotted him 
twice a-day in the riding- houſe, after which it went off for a time, but ina | | 
few days he was all over convulſed, with his Jaws ſet, yet not ſo cloſe, but 
we could with ſome difficulty give him both balls and drinks. The Horſe | = 
was about eight years old, and had been near three years in the troop. His Rx © 
Blood was exceeding poor and viſcid, reſembling paſte, and the loſs of i t 
gave him no relief. I concluded from hence, and from other circumſtance, © 
that his diſtemper proceeded altogether from a depraved, weak, ſizy Blood, 1 ſr 
and not from vermin, for when the Convulſions happen to young Horſes [| N 
from vermin, their Blood is indeed ſizy, but at the fame time rich and flo b 
rid; but it was quite otherwiſe with this Horſe; the Convulſions began in F- 1 p. 
the Limbs, where the motion of the Blood and Juices is moſt languid, aſd ® 
from the conſent that all the Muſcles have one with another, aſcended gra- 
dually like a fire that begins in the bottom of a houſe, and riſing upwards, | 7 
Would foon conſume the whole fabrick, unleſs ſpeedily extinguiſhed. This 
Horſe was cur'd without much difficulty, tho' it was ſometime before he 
1 to a perfect ſtate of health. The medicines adminiſter'd to him were 
thod of the ſame that have been already inſerted in the cure of Epilepſies, and other 


1 cephalick 
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1 and take off the ſizineſs of his Blood. 
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di hrtlers, with the cinabar balls, which were proper to attenuate 
4 = | In ſuch caſes a ſmall quantity of 
wine may allo be indulged, with ſaffron, virginia ſnakeweed, and con- 
trayerva roots to be mixed with the drinks, and in ſome caſes a tincture 


of ſteel, to warm and invigorate the Blood, v2. 


* 


Take Caſtor, and Aſſa dds of ck half an ounce; Rue and "el 
royal, of each a large handful; Filings of Iron ty'd up in a bag, half a 


pound; infuſe theſe in two quarts of boiling Water, and keep the infu- . 


ſion cloſe covered by itſelf for uſe. Alſo take Virginia Snakeweed, Con- 


trayerva, and Valerian, of each half an ounce; Saffron and Cochineal, of 


each two drams; infuſe theſe in a quart of White Wine, letting 1 it ſtand 
in the ſun or by a warm fire IO hours. | 


Taxi: a pint of the firſt infiaſion; and a gill of this tincture for a doc, 


which may be given once a day or oftener, as the ſymptoms require. 


If the Horſe's mouth continues pretty much lock d up, that he receives 


his drinks with difficulty, ſufficient intervals muſt be allowed between every 
hornful; and indeed this caution is as neceſſary here as in thoſe caſes where 
we ſuppoſe inflammations or impoſtumes in the Lungs. 
and the uſe of nervous liniments externally, are no leſs neceſſary than in- 
ternals ; for ſuch is the nature of all cramps and convulſive contractions, 


that unleſs the convulſed parts be continually warmed with ſtimulating 


things, and frequent frictions, the contractions will grow ſtronger and more 
obſtinate; and further, becauſe convulſed Horſes are apt to be exceeding 


77 coltive, it is neceſſary to give glyſters often, till they come to the uſe of 


their Jaws, and are able to feed tolerably well: After which purges are 


"X exceeding proper, not only to attenuate the Blood, but to drain off the 
| 4 ſuperfluous fize that clogs the Muſcles and hinders the vibrations of the 
XZ Nerves, or the free intercourſe of the animal ſpirits, The following will 
be found the moſt beneficial in this caſe, wherein the common purges of 
plantation Aloes would be hurtful, being more apt to create nervous diſ- 
orders than to cure them. The:efore, 


But good rubbing 


169 


Take e Aloes, one ounce; the cleaneſt Myrrh, half an ounce; 4 proper 
Aſſa Fœtida and Gum Ammonicum, of each two drams; Saffron, F or 
one dram ; beat the ingredients till they come into a paſte, then form Horſe. 


the 3 into a ball, with Syrup of Marſh Mallows, and roll it in 


liquorice powder or flower. 5 
7 1 8 
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% © Convulions, 


Tus may be given one in a week, and continued three weeks or, | 
month, or longer, if needful. They will juſt open the Horſe's Body, and 

work as an alterative to cleanſe and purify the Blood, and ſo gently "3 
the Horſe may be uſed nen! in e kind of buſineſs i in the t 


between 0 purges. 


Convulſions and ions 7 a Retention of " the Dan 


” and Aliment, || 
HIS is a eile 1 hive ſeveral times met with ; ah as! it 1s lden - 
dangerous where there is no complication with — other diſtempe, 
yet it ſometimes proves fatal, when it happens not to be rightly underſtood, EY 
And J have known in ſome inſtances the Stomach and Guts ſo extremely | 
crammed, that it has ſcarce been. poſſible to adminiſter any relief. 

The Tursg ſtoppages proceed from various cauſes, and only affect the Hei 
| Cauie. when they happen to be of ſome contirmance ; fometimes they are cauſe 
x by full feeding, with the want of air and ſufficient «exerciſe, eſpecially i 
PEN hot dry weather, and in conſtitutions naturally hot ; but moſt uſually fron 

the nature and qualities of their food, 'as bad hay, or any other bad pri. 
vender, as rank clover, when it has imbibed moiſture from the damp fog 
which renders them 00 tough that they lie like a wad, and diſtene 
the Guts ſo as to impede their proper functions. Other things have all 
the fame effect, as ſoiling Horſes with any kind of green herbage when i = 
chances to be grown too old and tough, and has loft its ſucculency; eſp. {FR 
_ cially when it has been cut too long before it is pſed. All theſs thing 
often cauſe ſtoppages in the Guts and firſt Paſſages, and will ſometim̃ 
excite ſuch diforders, as by their continuance affect the Head in a ver 
ſenſible manner. 
The figns WHEN the ſtaggers and convulſive Apt ariſe from ſach 2 the 
nens Horſe generally looks dull about the Head, with his Eyes twoln, is feebe, 
this ki:d. reels and totters as he moves, his mouth is generally ſtiff, but not quiz ? 
ſhut up, as in the caſes above deſcribed; is ſhort-breathed upon the lat. 
motion, and for the moſt part a ſhort counh, becauſe the fulneſs of the © | 
Stomach and Guts bolſters up the Midriff fo as to preſs continually upon 5 | 


the Lungs, and thereby interrupts reſpiration ; and as a conſequence of thi! 
the motion of the flanks is irregular, tho' ſeldom violent. For the fame Py _ 
reaſon, he ſcarce ever lies down till ſome relief is given him, becauſe bee 
Extreme fulneſs of the Stomach and Guts cauſes great uncalineſs, whenevi! bag 
One „„ 
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ES Convulſions. 
he offers to bend his body, in ſo much that many when they ſee a Horſe 
in this condition, are apt to imagine he has received ſome hurt in his Back 


or Loins. Other ſigns are coſtiveneſs ; for he is apt to ſtrain much when 
he goes to dung, and has many fruitleſs motions ; he ſtales but little, and 


that of a dark colour, which often proceeds from the obſtructions the Gall 


meets with in its paſſage from the Liver into the Guts; and thereupon the 


Yellows ſometimes alſo inſue. | 


In order to the cure, let ſome perſon that has a ſmall hand rake him The Cure. 
thoroughly, and bring out the dung that lies in the ſtreight Gut, which 
is generally hard, and made up of little ſmall balls, of a blackiſh colour, and 
quite dry, without moiſture. After this let him have plenty of emollient 
| oily Glyſters, made of Mallows, Marſh-Mallows, the herbs Mercury, Pe- 
litory, and ſuch like; but in places where theſe cannot be readily got, they 


may be made of pot liquor, water gruel, or any kind of meat breth. 
To three pints or two quarts of the liquor may be added a pint of Lintſeed 
Oil, and half a pound of Treacle, or a pound of brown Sugar, to be 


given milk warm, and repeated every day, at leaſt till his dung comes 
away with caſe, and grows ſoft, His diet ſhould be the beſt hay, ſcalded 


bran, ſcalded chaff, or boiled barley, till he has been thoroughly emptied, 


and for ſome time afterwards, At firſt his dung that comes away with the 


glyſters, will be in ſmall hard balls, and ſometimes along with it a naſty 


putrid ſlime, which when once diſcharged, gives great relief; but by the 
continuance of the glyſters, and the open diet, the dung ſoon alters, and 


comes away in ſuch great loads, that one would ſcarce imagine it could 
paſs through the fundament ; but as ſoon as this happens it brings ſure re- 


lief, and a way is made for gentle lenitive purges, which in this caſe are 


always the moſt ſucceſsful and nothing dangerous. 


Take Lenitive Electuary and Cream of Tartar, of each four ounces ; 5 
brown Sugar, two ounces ; mix them in a pint and a half of mild 


ale; the Ale to be made hot, that the Cream of Tartar may be 


the more eaſily diſſolved in it; after that the Sugar, and laſt of all 


the Lenitive Electuary. 


1 THis is to be given in the'morning upon an empty Stomach, blood- 
warm, and it will probably begin to work before night, and ſeldom makes 
a Horſe ſick, as the fironger purges are apt to do, when a Horſe is ſull and 


coſtive; ſo that he will drink warm water, or warm gruel, without reluc- 


tance, It may be repeated three or four times, allowing always two or 
| 2 2 5 - | three 
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172 „ Convulſions. 


8 days reſpite between each draught, keeping him 1 to an open diet, with 
proper exerciſe, till he recovers his uſual vigour. 
Bu this method ſeveral Horſes have been cured that were very much 
affected in their Heads with convulſive ſymptoms, where the event has 
ſhewn that this affection was plainly owing to a ſtoppage of the aliment 
and excrements hindering a proper digeſtion; of which I ſhall mention one 
inſtance of a Horſe that was ſent home from Hounflow-Heath, when the 
troops were encamped there. He was ſo much convulſed, that he could 
ither eat his hay nor corn, and his neck ſo ſtiff that he cad not reach 
to drink. The man that led him was forced to ſtop almoſt every hundred 
yards, becauſe of the ſtiffneſs of his Limbs, and the ſhortneſs of his Breath, 
by the ſhutting up of his Mouth. However, when I ſaw him, he did 
not appear to be near ſo much convulſed as thoſe that have vermin in their 
Stomachs, or impoſtumations i in the inward parts. By working his Mouth 
I could open it a little way, neither were his Limbs ſo ſtiff nor ſo much 
contracted. I obſerved him to be very coſtive, for he often made motions 
to dung, but could not, except two or three little ſmall hard black balls, 
which ſhewed the neceſſity of opening oily glyſters. He had two every 
day, at firſt, which brought him to dung pretty freely, and ſoon recovered 
the uſe of his Jaws, ſo as to eat hay and ſcalded bran. After this he had 
opening drinks adminiſtered to him, ſuch as the laſt inſerted ; and the 
dung that he voided in a courſe of mild purgation, was in vaſt loads, and 
muſt have lain a conſiderable time pent up within him, being not unlike 
what we ſee rotting in a dunghill, both in ſmell, colour, and conſiſtence; 
and when this load was once diſcharged, he faon recovered, and without 


the help of other means, 
A very fe-. I ſhall conclude with a very extraordinary caſe of this nature, that proved 
Ow mortal. It was of a Horſe belonging to the ſecond troop of Grenadiers, 

2 at graſs, about three miles from town, along with ſome others of the ſame 
and fulneſs trop. He was obferved to lag bellind his companions, by himſelf, for 


"I = ſeveral days, which always denotes ſickneſs and diſorder ; for a Horſe that 


Gute of a is in health, tho” he may ſometimes ſtray by himfelf, yet he will not con- 
2 tinue long from his company. But this was not much obſerved by the 
mortal. guard who looked after the Horſes, till he was ſcarce able to move at all, 
otherwiſe his death might have probably been prevented. He was fo cx- 
tremely oppreſſed, that ſeveral men had much ado to get him to town, 
and were obliged to ſupport him all the way to keep him from falling, 
His Eyes were ſo ſet in his Head, that he took not the leaſt notice of any 


thi ing that came near him, but * the ſame as if he had been already 
dead, 


33 


have been loſt for ſeveral days. I can aſſign no other reaſon for his holding vegan * 


Convulſions. 8 


dead, 406 with every motion he reeled and bore forwards, ready totumble 


on his Noſe, if he had not been held up. His Legs were ſtretched out 
and ſtiff, without the leaſt uſe of his Joints, and by their coldneſs ſhewed 
the Blood to be altogether come to a ſtagnation in- thoſe parts, So that 
in a few hours after bis coming to the troop ables, he dropped down dead 


as a ſtone, without the leaſt ſtruggle. 

I was greatly ſurpriſed when] faw this Horſe opened, to find his Stomach 
and all his Guts, both large and ſmall, filled and crammed to ſuch a de- 
gree, that it would have been impoſſible, by any means whatever, to have 
procured the leaſt vent. For all the aliment that was in his Stomach, and 
the dung in the inteſtinal tube, from one end to the other, was entirely 


dry, and without moiſture ; and before they were ripped open, appeared 


as hard and full crammed as a Bolggnia ſauſage, without the leaſt yielding 
or ſoftneſs in any part. The matter contained in them was no leſs extra- 


ordinary; the Stomach being filled with acorns, ſloes, oak- leaves, and 
| ſuch other things as he could pick up about the hedges, ſome green and. 
ſome withered ; for it was now towards the latter part of the year. The 


contents of the Guts were chiefly leaves, neither well chewed nor digeſted, 
with. a mixture of graſs; but there was little or no graſs in his Stomach, 


but chiefly acorn-cups and leaves, which was diſtended to its utmoſt ex- 


tent, ſo as to keep the Muſcles at their full ſtretch ; by which their action, 
which is neceſſary i in digeſtion, was altogether at a ſtand. : 
I eam apt to imagine that this Horſe, who was upon a. very rank after- 
maſh, had been ſo ſurfeited that he came to loath his graſs, and his appetite. 


being depraved, had taken to thoſe things. that were acid and ſour to the 


taſte, which muſt have greatly aggravated his diſtemper by their reſtringent- | 
and binding quality. I rubbed the contents, both of his Stomach and Guts, This hap- 


between my hands, which crumbled like dung dried in the ſun, without om 17 


the leaſt drop of moiſture or any il) favour ; for there was no room for air years ago 
in a very 


to be pent up in them, wherein is the. ſtench, chiefly, that is felt in open- Herget 


ing the inteſtines of dead animals; and . it was ſomewhat extraordi- when the 


orſes 


nary that he lived to come to this extremity, whore the muſcular action of were ſo 


the Stomach, and the periſtaltick. or vermicular motion of the Guts, by do. :ged 
that many * 


which the expulſion of the excrements is forwarded, muſt in all probability of tem 


off 


out ſo long, but that he was in all reſpects extremely ſound, and little. elſe their feſh 


to be ſeen but a beginning inflammation in ſome of = internal parts ; En 


which, conſidering how unmercifully he Was. crammed, could not be. other- taken up 
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| have died ſuddenly after an exceſfive meal, by filling their Stomachs to ſuch 
4 degree, that the ſtrongeſt emeticks could have no effect upon them, 


ſtantial in 


of the Diſeaſes of the Eyes. 


Wr meet with ſome inſtances among men of voracious appetites, that 


But theſe inſtances in men are not very frequent; for if a man's Stomach 
is not filled top ſuddenly to its full extent, (which has ſometimes happen. 


ed to thoſe who have brutiſhly eat for a wager) he will go nigh to vomit 
of himſelf, and fo get rid of his enemy. But an exceſſive fulneſs of the 


Stomach and Guts muſt always create great diſordets in a Horſe, who 
has no natural diſpoſition to vomit ; fo that all poſſible means muſt be uſed 
to preſerve the paſſages downwards free and open, according to the method 


above preſcribed, viz. by glyſters, lenitive purges, and an opening diet, 
that being all the chance he can have for his life, in fuch circumſtances, 


CHAP. I. 
of the Diſeaſes of the Eyes. 


HE diſeaſes that affect the Eyes of Horſes are neither fo numerous 
nor ſo much complicated, as thoſe that affect the human Eye, tho 


| Horſes are much more apt to go blind than men, when once diforders 


happen in their Eyes, unleſs they be ſpeedily removed; the reaſon of 


' which will, in ſome meaſure, be accounted for, in the proſecution of this 


ſubje&. : 
Tur ancicnts were wont to reckon up 4 great many diſeaſes in * 


human Eye, by giving names to almoſt every accident or blemiſh that 


happened on any part thereof, accounting theſe as ſo many diſtinct maladies. 


And tho' this was indeed an inſtance of their great accuracy and induſtry, 
vet it has multiplied the diſeafes of the Eyes beyond what they really are, 


and has rendered the ſtudy of thoſe things very difficult, eſpecially to young 


Practitioners and to the unlearned. The Ttalians, French, ad other foreigners, 


who in ſome preceding centuries, wrote profeſſedly. on the diſeaſes of 


Horſes, for the inſtruction of the farriers in their times, have very much 
The An- copied after the antients, by deſcribing almoſt as many diſeates | in the Eyes 


tients very 


of Horſes as the firſt writers in phyſick have deſcribed in the human Eye; 
and by enumerating a great many names and diſtinctions in different ſpecies, 


chediſeaſes Or rather appearances of the ſame diſeaſe, have led their followers into a 
ofthe Ey es. | 


great deal of perplexity, by treating ſymptoms, in many caſes, as original 


maladies, 
| IT 


A 


SES 


ner; but as their food is more ſimple, and as they are not liable to fall 


| T have ſeldom met with any ſuch thing as a ſtrumous or ſcrophulous ſore 


But moſt of the maladies that affect their Eyes, proceed either from* ex- 


and therefore the moſt 2 to cure. 


f Blows and Contuſions on the Eyes. 175 


IT is true, Horſes have ſeveral of the ſame diſeaſes happen to their Eyes 
that are incident to men, and ought to be treated nearly i in the ſame man- 


into intemperance, ſo there is ſome difference alſo in theſe maladies; and 


or ulcer, or in other words, any appearance of what we call the evil in the 
Eye of a Horſe, or of any ſymptom derived from a ſcrophulous Blood: 
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ternal accidents, as blows, wounds, and contuſions; or from internal cauſes, 
as fevers, ſurfeits, and ſuch like; or from a natural weakneſs, and ill con- 
formation of the Eyes, which I n reaſon to believe is often hereditary, 


« "IGFET Bos, 


P . 


n 
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ä Blows 4nd Contuſions on the Eyes. 


Henszs frequently meet with blows and contuſions on their Eyes, 
which are more or leſs hurtful in proportion to their degree; for a 


| light blow, or a ſlight bruiſe, or a bite of another Horſe, tho' at firſt 
painful, and apt to make the Eye ſwell and run down with water, yet ſuch 


are often cured. only by bathing the Eye with cold ſpring water, which 
repels and hinders a flux of humours falling upon it. But if the Eye be 
any ways inflamed and ſwoln, it will be neceſſary to bleed directly, and 
to apply ſome cooling Cataplaſm to the Eye, ſuch as are made of the 
pulps of roaſted or boiled aples, cleared from their huſks and ſeeds, or 
Conſerve of Red Roſes, ſpread on a doubled linen cloth, and bound gently 
over the whole Eye; or a pledgit ſpread with Alum curd, applied in the 
ſame manner, and renewed as often as it turns dry. I ſeldom ule any other 


thing! in ſuch caſes, beſides a tincture made with Red Rofes and a tew 


grains 1 Sugar of Lead, in the following manner, 


Take two . of Red Roſe Buds, either freſh or dried; ne them 
in half a pint of boiling Water, in the manner of making Tea; when 
it has ſtood to be cold, pour off the infuſion, which will be of a 


reddiſh colour, and add to it a ſeruple, which | is twenty grains, of 
Sugar of Lead.. 


Tae Sugar or Salt of Lead will make the Roſe Tincture of a muddy 
green x colour, when it is ſhook, The beſt way to uſe it is t thus ; bathe the 
1 55 Horſe ; 
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Blows and Contuſions on the Eyes. 


Horſe's Eye and Eye-Lids all over, with a bit of clean ſpunge or clean rap 
dipped i in it, three or four times a day; and it will ſeldom fail to make 3 
cure in a ſhort time of any blow or bruiſe on the Eye that has no uncom. 
mon ſymptoms, or where the Eyes are not naturally weak or previouſly 
diſeaſed. The Roſe Tincture is a good reftringent and ſtrengthener, and 
the Sugar of Lead being a ſalt made of Lead, with diſtilled vinegar, is in. 


tenlly cooling, and prevents any immoderate flux falling RT the Eye, 


Theſymp- SOMETIMES, when the blow hits directly the middle and moſt promi. 


toms of 
blows, &c. 


An their 


different 


degrees. 


which ought to be chiefly regarded in all ſuch caſes, 


nent part of the Eye, the Eye- Ball turns white, and this whiteneſs is of 


different degrees, according as the injury received happens to be more or 


lefs violent. Sometimes the pupil or ſight, the Cornea, and all that is uſually 
clear and pellucid, becomes the exact colour of a pearl; and where the 


ſtroke has been more violent, the Eye will appear more white and opaque, 
reſembling the white of an egg when boiled. Tn the firſt caſe, when the 


| whiteneſs is only of a pearl colour, the Horſe has uſually ſome glimmering 


of light; in the latter he is quite blind, while his Eye continues in that 


Nate, This whiteneſs proceeds from a ſtagnation of the juices of the Cornea 


or horny coat of the Eye, which juices, in their natural ſtate, are clear like 
water, and may poſſibly turn white when they happen to be heated and 
inflamed, as the Blood in the fleſhy parts, from a blow or contuſion, firſt ap- 
pears, with a ſettled redneſs, and then turns black. I have frequently ſeen 
the Eye all over white with a blow, without ſo much as a weeping, or 
the leaſt appearance of weakneſs, the Horſe never offering to ſhut the 


blemiſhed Eye more than the other; and in this caſe the Eye has been 


cured in a few days, ny with ee 8 and the uſe of the above inſerted 


Eye Water. 
Bur when a blow deppen to be given with — force, the Eye will 


not only turn white, but the Tunica adnata, its uppermoſt coat, which 


_ anſwers to the white of the human Eye, will be alſo viſibly inflamed ; tho' 


in a Horſe it is very much ſtreaked with brown, that coat being full of 


little ſmall twigs of arteries and veins, which upon any hurt or weakneſs 


become turgid, and are the cauſe of redneſs, heat, and pain. I have ſeen 


a' Horſe's Eye, by a violent blow, or from the bite of another Horſe, look 


| like a white ſtone ſet in a cornelian. In this caſe the Eye is generally ſhut 


up till the inflammation is abated, and the inflamed part grows yellow, as 
almoſt all inflammations do in theis- going off, and then we often ſee a 
white bliſter on the Cornea ſometimes the bigneſs of a grape; and this al- 


ways proves a great relief, and when it breaks, ſoon it accelerates the cure. 
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But when it happens to be ſeated deep in the Cornea, with a mixture of 
redneſs, it is apt to leave a little ſcar, ſometimes the ſize of a barley corn, 


bmetimes no bigger than a lentil, and often, with good management, 4 


| ſmall and thin that it is ſcarce to be perceived, unleſs a perſon come quite 


2 | cloſe to the Eye. I have had many of theſe accidents under my care, and 
WE never knew any of them do amiſs where the Eyes were naturally good, 
and that the Horſe had not been firſt tampered with before I was ſent for. 
l have been concerned with ſome where the Eye has been ſo much fwoln | 
and raiſed out of its ſocket, that the Eye-Lids could not be cloſed till it 


Vas reduced by the help of proper applications; and yet the cure has been 
com pleated in a ſhort time, without the leaſt blemiſh or defect. 5 


EX Kitution, evacuations by bleeding and an opening diet will be the more ne- 
and continues dry, without moiſture, and the Horſe keeps it open, nothing 
- eye water, ſuch as has been directed, with a ſoft diet of ſcalded bran for 


| | a few days, avoiding any thing that is hard to chew, as oats and beans. 
But if a defluction attends, and the under fide of the Eye be inflamed, the 


E 3 | Eye-Lids ſwelled and moiſt, and if the Horſe by reaſon of the anguiſh 


o 


ing manner, 


keeps it ſhut, it will be proper in this caſe to uſe a digeſtive in the follow- 


is warm diſſolve in it an ounce of Honey, and thirty grains of Sugar 
of Lead; ſhake the vial and bathe the Horſe's Eye all over : Or it 
may be made thus, vz. Roſe Water, three ounces; Honey of Roſes, 


one ounce ; Sugar of Lead, thirty grains. 
Ir the Eye be moiſt and watry, a ſpoonful or two of red wine may be 
L that runs from it, and ſoon dry it up ; and when once the Eye is dry and 
haas gathered ſtrength, that the Horſe opens it freely of his own accord, if a 


; I bliſter or any blemiſh then remains on the Cornea, or any kind of ſoreneſs, 


3 Vitriol in a little water, about a ſpoonful or two, and adding it to the 
I, As - 8 whole 


of 


1 | ceflary, and in ſome caſes rowelling. If the Eye be only turned white, 


E further will be required after bleeding, but to be bathed with ſome cooling 


Take of the Tincture of Roſes, as above directed, four ounces; while it 


| | 3 added, which will help to recover the tone of the Eye, thicken the matter | 


it will be proper to ſharpen this medicine, by diſſolving a dram of white 


#.- 


177 


= Tur right way to manage all thefe diſorders, is by treating them with 8 
milder or more powerful applications, according as the ſymptoms are more and conta- 


or leſs aggravated, If the Horſe be loaded with fleſh, or of a groſs con- on, &c. 
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Blows. and: Contuſions on the Eyes, 
Whole quantity of the abovementioned eye water, or elſe to blow a little 
Vitriol and Sugar Candy i into the Eye thus, vis. 


Take white Vitriol, one FEW wie "ES Candy, half an Ounce, 
grind them very fine in a mardle or glaſs mortar, and blow a little of 
it into the Horſe's Eye once a day, through a clean tobacco pipe, or 
yꝓut a little into a corner between the Eye-Lids, with your — and 
tomb.” | 


; Ie this does not nh ſufficient effect, inks the powder with whit 
vitriol and the fineſt loaf ſugar, of each equal. parts, and uſe it as the 
other, once a day, and the laſt mentioned eye water twice a day, 91; 
night and morning. But if the Eye begins to clear, and looks of a ky 
colour, it will be ſufficient to uſe the eye- water 1 once a day, until it 
is quite tranſparent and clear. 


Bu q if after the Eye is grown ſtrong, "IVEY from all hive and: inflam- T 


mation, and can bear the light, there ſtill remains a kind of ſcurf or ſcab 
over the pupil, or any part of the Cornea near it, raiſed in the middle dark 


yellow or browniſh, and with whitiſh rays towards its edges, where this 


happens, the Cornea for the moſt: part has been wounded, and: is comma 
when a Horſe has had his Eye bit by another Horſe; and tho' this littl 
tumor may not diſappear fo ſoon as we could wiſh, yet where the Eye is 
naturally good, it will often wear off by degrees, and leaves no. blemiſh, 
unleſs it be ſeated deep in the Cornea; and when any blemiſh remains, it i; 
for the moſt part owing to ſome miſmanagement, eſpecially by ufing ap- 
plications that are too harſh for ſo tender a part, before the pain and anguil 
is removed; for the Eye is ſo delicate, that when the hurt is newly te. 
ceived, it is e able to indure the common eye- waters, made with a 


folutioa of Tutty, the, Lapis Mirabjlis, or Lapis Medicamentioſus, or any 1 
other that have earthy or metallick ſubſtances in their compoſition, much 


leſs powder of flints, egg-ſhells, or ſcuttle-bone, which ſome- perſons un- 


warily uſe. For J have obſeryed upon the fulleſt trials made of the? 
things, that nothing agrees ſo well with the Eyes of Horſes, as tinQures = | 


made of proper vegetables, or ſalts that will diſſolve in water. Theſe ſeem 


to be the moſt familiar and ſuitable to the Eyes, that are naturally humid 
and moiſt. I have uſed ſolutions of all the vitriols and other ſalts, and 


often with good ſucceſs, but never with any hurt or injury to the Eye, 


when they are finely ſettled and Cc ae from their droſly, Parts and property J 


— - 


applied. * 
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: Wounds of the Eyes. | - 


Woonps of the Eyes are often dangerous and ſometimes mortal, 
when they penetrate through the bottom of the orbit, where the 
== branches of the optic Nerves paſs from the cerebellum; but if the wound 
= be not deep, though it paſs through ſome of the coats and hamours, it 
may be cured with proper care; and I have known theſe cures made in a 
much ſhorter time than one would caſily imagine. But if a wound pene- 
trate through the Retina, which is compoſed of the optic Nerve, and 
many ſmall twigs of Veins and Arteries, it will readily intail blindneſs, and 
perhaps convulſions and other diſorders. The ſame may alſo happen when 
any part of the Bones that compoſe the orbit or ſocket, in which the Eye 
is placed, are depreſſed or broken into e and ſtuck into the tender 
Membranes, and other ſenſible parts 
THE Eyes may be wounded in the ſame manner as the other parts of the 
Body, viz. by incifion or puncture, and we find theſe alſo complicated 
with contuſion and fracture of the Bones of the orbit, and often with la- 
ceration or tearing of the Eye-lids, and the circumambient Parts of the 
Eye-brows and Temples, which frequently happens from violent bites, and 
other accidents, and the method of cure, as to generals, is very near the 
| ſame as in all other wounds. But in regard of the extreme tenderneſs of 
the Eye, ſome particular cautions are neceflary to be obſerved, as bleeding 
even though the wound be but ſmall, becauſe the leaſt "irritation will eafily 
bring a defluction into the Eye, which ought by all poffible means to be re- 
moved. The poſition of a Horſe's Head, and the contortion of his neck, 
contributes alſo to render the cure more difficult; and therefore all the me- The Cure 
thads of revulſion are proper, as rowelling under the Jaws, the Breaſt or af NG 
Belly, eſpeciallywhen the Eye is much ſwolen and inflamed,-as has been Eye» 
£ already recommended, in the caſe of blows and contuſions : As for rowels 
in the Neck, I cannot ſay I ever ſaw them do much ſervice to Horſes, 
| however uſeful ſeatons and other iſſues on the neck and ſhoulders may be 
io men in the like caſes. As they are apt to be painful in the Neck in the Neceſſary 
manner farriers put them in, they make a Horſe reſtleſs and uneaſy, and erk 
often prove a great injury to the Eyes, which require all the calmneſs and fervea. © 
ſteadineſs imaginable, until ſuch time as the heat, pain, and inflammation is 
gone off, or very much abated. 
ANOTHER Caution is neceſſary in curing wounds of the Eyes, that no harſh 
application be made, while the pain and inflammation remains, and even not 
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when theſe ſymptoms are gone off, if milder methods will do the PIN 
Care muſt alſo be taken to keep the Horſe low in his diet, eſpecially while 
he is unfit for any other exerciſe, beſides walking in the ſhade ; and his die 
ſhould alſo be opening, as above directed; and if it be the graſs ſeaſon 
cut graſs'or any kind of green herbage cannot be improper. - 
” 0 ALL imaginable methods ought to be taken to keep the wounded B Eye 
Cool, by cooling applications, avoiding the uſe of the oil of turpentine, 
which our farriers are buſy with upon all occaſions. If the Eye. lid l 
= _ wounded and cut through, and the cut divides it ſo as the lips part one 
to be from the other, it ought to have a ſtitch with a ſtreight needle, ſuch as the 
me; ons cut. ſurgeons uſe for ſuperficial wounds, and not to be drawn too cloſe, but juſ 
ſo far as to bring the edges juſt together; and this is yet the more neceſſar 
when the Eye-ball happens to be wounded through the Eye-lid, that ther, 
may be room for the diſcharge of the matter. I have obſerved that the Eye. 
lid requires but one ſtitch, for when there are more, and theſe purſed to. 
gether, as the farriers generally do, and the lips drawn cloſe, ſuch ſtitchs? 
will break in twenty-four hours, and leave the wound in a worſe condi. 8 
tion than it was at firſt, 5 : 
IAE proper drefling for wounds of the Eye, is honey of roſes and tine: 3 
ture of myrrh, viz. one dram of the tincture to an ounce of the other, > ® 
The beſt way of uſing it is to dip a pledgit of lint in this mixture, mad: 
warm, and applied to the wound, for tow and hurds are too harſh for the 
Eye. This drefling may be repeated once a day, until the wound is 
healed up and cicatriſed, and it will ſeldom fail of ſucceſs if no uncom- Þ 
mon ſymptom appears, as ſwelling pain and inflammation, or a fracture of Þ 
the bones that compoſe the orbit or ſocket of the Eye. In all which caſes, Þ 
0 following foment tion wil be of great ſervice, 8 


e 


Yann 1 and e of ah e marſh-mallows, 
half a handful; ſal- prunelle, half an ounce; ſugar of lead, one dram. 
Infuſe in a quart of boiling water, and ſtrain the infuſion through 2 þÞ 8 
linen cloth, md when it has ſtood to be cold add half a pint of rel 


wine. 


Tuis fomentation may be uſed in the following manner: Take two Þ 8 
thick woollen cloths, or two pieces of ſwanſkin, the breadth of two hands 
each, ſoak them in the liquor, made pretty hot, but not ſcalding, for the + 1 
Eye will ſeldom bear any thing that is intenſely hot, as other parts of the 

body. Wrine out one of the claths and apply it over the wounded Eye, 
| I aud 
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and when the firſt begins to cool, wring out the other, and apply them 
thus alternately, for the ſpace of half an hour; and if the fomentation 
rows cold in that time, let it be heated again over the fire. The Horſe 
may have his Eye fomented in this manner twice a- day, or oftner; and the 
quamity preſcribed will laſt forty-eight hours with good management. 


. 


Wurm the ſhooting pain abates, which in ſome meaſure may be judged 


187 


of by the ſinking of the ſwelling, the digeſtion of the wound, its diſcharg- 
ing gcod matter, and the chearfulneſs of the Horſe's looks, the uſe of the 


hot ſtuphs may be laid aſide, and only the drefling continued, as above di- 
rected, till the wound is healed. | e | 


Ir any part of the Orbit Bones be broke, and feel looſe, the cure will The” Cure 


be retarded till the broken parts are ſeparated and caſt off, during which 8 the 


time, it will be proper to dreſs with tincture of myrrh, or tincture of myrrh Bones are 


and the tincture of euphorbium mixed together; for nothing agrees wit 
the Bones but cleanſing tinctures and other ſpirituous applications. 


h broke. 


I Have known ſome inſtances, where the Bones round the Eye were 


broke; and in one particularly, part of the Orbit that forms the Eyebrow 
was ſo depreſſed, and drove down ſo hard upon the Ball of the Eye, that 
no means the farriers could uſe were able to raiſe it, fo as to give him any 
eaſe, which ſoon cauſed ſuch violent convulſions, as brought him to his end. 


Another accident of the ſame kind, happened many years ago, to a Troop- - 


| Horſe, that fell down in a hard party, and hit his Eyebrow againſt a large 
pebble that lay on the road, whereby a piece of the upper part of the 
Orbit was fractured, and depreſſed into the great hollow above the Eye. 


A country farrier had induſtriouſly ſtitched the wound with ſeveral ſtitches, 


overcaſt, and filled it with doſils of tow, which put the Horſe in ſuch 
violent pain, that he forſook all manner of food, until the ſtitches were 
_ cut and the doſils taken out. After this I cauſed him to be dreſſed with a 


_ digeſtive of common turpentine, made very thin with the yolks of eggs. 


and tincture of myrrh, till the fractured Bones looſened, and grew bare in 
ſome places, after which I ordered pledgits dipped in tincture of euphorbium 
to be laid next the Bone, and the other common dreſſing over it; 


I alſo cauſed the Horſe to be bled, which had been omitted by the 


farrier who firſt dreſſed his wound, for his Eye was very much inflamed' 
and ſwoln, and when the wound began to digeſt, there run a thick 
matter in very great plenty from the Eye as well as from the wound. 
The Eye was only dreſſed with tincture of roſes and ſugar of lead, which 
greed perfectly well with it. This and the great diſcharge from the 


wouni! 
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inch thick. The other was ſmaller, and both jagged and ſpungy on their 


Wounds of che Eyes. 


wound Wen gave relief, that the ſwelling ſubſided, and the Horſe opched 
his Eye, which was no ways blemiſhed nor his ſight ampaired. _ 
In the proceſs of the cure two pieces of the Bone of the upper part 


of the Orbit, that forms the Eyebrow that had been depreſſed into the hol. 


low above the Eye, ſeparated and came quite off; one was about an inch and 
a quarter long, and an inch the broadeſt part, and about a quarter of an 


under fide, with little holes and ſinnoſities for containing the medullary ſub. 
ſtance; but after the cure, the blemiſh was fo ſmall as ſcarce to be obſerved, 
but by thoſe who knew the accident. And indeed this good ſucceſs was 
in a great meaſure owing to gentle uſage, in forbearing to make incifions, 


and not endeavouring to force the fractured pieces out before nature had 


formed a new ſubſtance to ſupply the defects, which I found by my finger 
to be very ſmooth and even. The cure was compleated in two months, 


and the Horſe continued in the troop afterwards many years, and did all 


Punctured 


Wounds 


managed. 1 


manner of duty till he was very old. 


in the hands of barbarous or careleſs perſons, eſpecially when the forks are 


new, before their points are worn ſmooth and blunt, of which kind I have 


leen ſeveral, where the Cornea has been pierced, and the watery humour 
run out, but when the inſtrument paſſes no farther the damage often proves 
ſmall. The eye ſinks at firſt, and looks ſtrangely, but uſually recovers 
again in a few days, eſpecially when care is taken to apply nothing to the 
wounded Eye that may cauſe inflammation, I never found any thing bet- 


ter to uſe in this caſe, than tincture of roſes with honey, or honey of 


roſes, either alone or with ſugar of lead. The juice of eyebright, or the 
juice of celandine, are alſo of uſe to help to wear out the ſcars which 


punctured wounds are apt to leave on the Cornea. But when the criſta- 


line humour is wounded, or if the puncture be large, and the wound ragged, 
and has torn or broken any part of the [ris or Ligamentum Ciliare, or 


touched the Retina ; the Horſe may, in ſuch circumſtances, not only have N 1 


his Eye much blemiſhed, but the iſſue may be incurable blindneſs, 
I had once a troop Horſe under my care, whoſe caſe, in a great meaſure, 
illuſtrates what has been here taken notice of, concerning punctures in the 


Eyes of Horſes : This Horſe had the point of a fork puſhed into his Eye, 


as he was running eagerly up to his rack, while his feeder was putting down 


his = with a fork, which happzned to be new and very ſharp at the 


points. 


SOME TIMEs alſo Horſes meet with punctured wounds in their Eyes, viz. 
when ſome ſharp- pointed thing has run into the Eye-ball. Theſe wounds 
in the Eye, come chiefly by thorns, in paſſing through thickets or hedges, or by forks 


how to be 
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Wounds of the Eyes 


ints. There was a ſmall hole made by this puncture on n the under Side 
of the Pupil through the Cornea; ſo that the watery humour burſt forth 


and run down his Cheek, accompanied with ſome few drops of Blood, 
by which his Eye became quite flat and ſunk within its Orbit. He was 
preſently bled, and afterwards was dreſſed only with tincture of roſes and 


honey, put warm into his Eye, twice a day, by which he was cured in 
leſs than a fortnight, without any other blemiſh than a little crooked line, 
about a quarter of an inch long, and fo faint, that it could hardly be diſ- 
cerned without coming cloſe to the Eye. The wounded Eye was as full 
as the other, neither could we perceive his Sight to be any ways defective, 
About two years after this, the ſame Horſe had the misfortune to meet 
with the like accident in the fame Eye, by a fork, as was imagined, run 
into it, the ſecond time, through the rack ſtaves, by which it was irreco- 
verably loſt. The hole was ſo large, that I could eaſily put the end of my 
little finger into it. At firſt his Eye was, for the moſt part ſhut, and had 


a continual: running for ſeveral days of bloody water, during which time 


pledgits were ſpread with conſerve of roſes, and applied to the Eye, and 


cover that dreſſing a cold charge made of bole vinegar and' whites of eggs, with 
a mixture of wine lees. This was laid over one fide of the Forehead, and 


along the Temple and Cheek, and towards his Noſe on the ſame fide, to 
hinder, as much as poſſible, a greater-fluxion upon the Eye. When the 


wound. began to digeſt, it run like a rowel, but in ſo great a quantity, that 
notwithſtanding all endeavours were uſed to abate that ſymptom, with pro- 


per evacuations, . yet the diſcharge never ceaſed, till almoſt the whole ſub- 


ſtance of the Eye was entirely diflolved, and thracd: to matter, by which 
means: the Eye periſhed, and was ſo waſted as to cauſe a very great defor- 
mity, which could by no means be avoided ; though in all other * reſpeels 
the Horſe continued perfectly well and fit for his duty, 


| Lunatick or Wee, and alſo of Cataradts 


| ] HAVE, in a to cuſtom, made uſe of the common appellation 


of Lunatick or Moon. Eyes, though the ſymptoms here deſcribed, are no 


other than the fore- runners of cataracts, and generally end in blindneſs, 


Signior Ruini, and moſt other foreign writers, both French and Italians, 
in treating the diſeaſes: of Horſes, have all of them reckoned the Moon- 
blind ſymptoms, . as. a peculiar diſcaſc of the Eyes, wi: out having any re- 


lation to a cataract, which ay have conſidered apart, as another diſeaſe of 
5 the 
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CY Moon Eyes. 


the Eyes, which n they. built more on books than experience. Bot 


from many years obſervaticn, I do not remember I have ever ſeen a ca. 
taract bred in the Eyes of any other Horſes, but thoſe that have been call- 


ed Lunatick or Moon: blind. The Arabians were the Grit that aſcribed 


ſo much to the moon in the diſeaſes of the human body; and after the 
decay of learning all over Europe, their ſuperſtiticus notioi.s were ſo firm. 
ly riveted, and ſo univerſally prevailed, that they could not be eaſily ex- 


ploded, even by the ableſt phyſicians, till the modern diſcoveries in natural 


| knowledge, made way for more ſolid improvements in the medicinal art; 


and therefore it is no wonder, that the firſt writers on the ſubje& of * 


riery (notwithſtanding ſome of them were men of learning) ſhould fall 


How this 


in with all the common ſuperſliticns that bad fo long prevailed, ard had ſo 
great an influence on the practice of phyſick. 


THESE Writers have deſcribed this diſtemper, as appearing at certain time: 


diſtemper of the moon, coming ſometimes at the new moon, ſometimes at the full, 


is deſcrib- 


ed by 
Writers. 


It is gene · 


rally the 
forerun- 


ner of Ca- 


taracts. 


at other times in the wane of the moon; that it ſometimes returns ONC2 in 
three months, and ſometimes once in two months, and in ſome not above 
once in ſix months; that the Eyes look ſo clear when the diſtemper abates, 
that it is impoſſible to ſee any imperfection in them. But theſe obſervations 
are very liable to exception, for any one that has the leaſt knowledge of 


the Eyes, muſt needs ſee, that when the diſtemper is the moſt abated, and 


the Eye the moſt clear, it ſtill ſnews a remarkable. weakneſs, and upon full 
trial, the fight will be. found defective. Neither could I perceive that 


the Eyes were affected by any of the moon's. periode, ſo as not to vary, 


unleſs by meer accident. And therefore, theſe obſervations are neither of 


great uſe to the knowledge of the diſtemper, nor to lead us into a right 


method of curing it when it happens. 

I HAvE already taken notice, that the n hich appear in the 
Moon- eyed Horſes, are, for the moſt part, no other than the prognoſticks 
of breeding cataracts. Theſe {ymptoms generally make their firſt appear- 


ance, when a Horſe is turned five, coming fix, at which time one Eye be- 


comes clouded, and the Eye-lids ſwoln, and very often ſhut up; and for 


the moſt part, a thin viſcid water runs from the diſeaſed Eye, down the 


Cheek, which is generally more or leſs in proportion, as the Eye and Eye- 
lids happen to be more or leſs ſwelled and inflamed ; and in ſome conſti- 
tutions, the Inflammation is ſo great, and the humour ſo ſharp and corro- 


fave, that it ſcalds and fetches off the Hair, wherever it comes. The 


Veins of the Temples, and under the Eye, along the ſide of the Noſe, 


Are. 


f 
| 
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are alſo turgid and full; others run but little, and the humour not very 


7 


ſharps OOTY OY 3 /F 
5 ſorder is apt to come and go, till the cataracts are perfect and 


TuIs di erf 
ripe, and then all pain and anguiſh, and the ſoreneſs and running of the 


Eyes goes off with blindneſs, when the Horſe is between ſeven and eight 


years old, this being about the time when moſt Horſes are ſpread and 


come to their full growth; ſo that from its firſt appearance to its comple. 


tion, is generally about two years, or two years and an half, during which 


time, ſome Horſes have the returns of the diſorder, not only more fre- 


quent than others, but the ſymptoms more ſtrong and violent. In ſome 
the Eye is not much diſturbed above a week, when it clears up again and 
returns to its former ſtate. In ſome Horſes, the Eye continues bad a fort- 
night, or three weeks, in others a month or longer, before the diſorder 
oes off; and the time of the return, ſo far as I could obſerve in many 


Horſes, was always uncertain, and could not be fixed to any period of the 


moon, as many have imagined, being ſometimes ſooner, ſometimes later, 
according to its predominancy, or according to the treatment a Horſe 
meets with from his farrier and keeper, Some have their returns once 
within the ſpace of two or three months ; ſome within the ſpace of four, 
and with the greateſt care and pains, the diſorder ſeldom keeps off above 


” 


five months without a relapſe. 1 ns 
Tus is uſually the cafe of thoſe moon-blind Horſes, that have their 


Eyes ſtrongly infeſted with a hot ſharp humour, that ſhuts them up with 
ſwelling and inflammation, But there is another kind of moon-blindneſs, 


= which is alſo the fore-runner of cataracts, where no humour or weeping 


& attends the Eye. It is never ſhut up or cloſed, as in the caſe above de- 
& ſcribed, but will now and then look thick and troubled, at which times 


the Horſe ſees little, and perhaps nothing diſtinctly. Here the Eyes al- 


ways appear ſunk and periſhing, though the cataracts do not come ſo ſoon. 


complete, as in thoſe that are full, and where a humour is predominant ; 


nor is it unuſual in this caſe for one Eye to eſcape, whereby a Horſe will 
& -r<tain Sight to guide him, ſo as to render him fit for common drudgery. I 


have likewiſe known Horſes breed cataracts, ſometimes in one Eye, ſometimes 


; in both, where the ſymptoms have been ſo favourable, as neither to be taken 
notice of by their owners, nor by others, till the cataracts have been viſible. 


But upon enquiy, I always ſound theſe Horſes had been addicted to ſtartle, 


and much more ſometimes than others; and upon examining the Eyes, ob- 


ſetved them to be ſunk and in ſome meaſure periſhed. 


1 1 Tux 
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some Tus cauſes of this diſtemper are various, and when it proceeds fm: 
peg. natural defect in the Eyes, it may, no doubt, be hereditary ; but in 3 
ing the Horſe that has naturally good Eyes, and yet turns moon- blind, it is all ; 
cuſeof ly owing to ſickneſs, or ſome other malady, that has terminated in the 
temper. Eyes, which ſometimes happens; but we ſeldom ſce Horſes turn moob- 
blind and breed cataracts, but where the Eyes are naturally in fault. These 
Eyes are for the moſt part faulty, that are very large and prominent, ot 
very flat, ſmall and ſunk ; both which defects in the Eyes of Horſes are 
liable to blindneſs, though they differ in their manner; and therefor; 


Colts, that have large Eyes, that run abroad, and always feed wit 


their Heads downwards, continually expoſed to the ſun in hot weather, 


may ealily contract an habitual weakneſs in their Eyes, eſpecially as the 
blood and juices of all young animals are naturally of a viſcid and bal. 
mick contexture, and ſo may be the more eaſily retarded in the veſzls gf 
the Eyes, which are exquiſitely fine. Theſe things produce weakneſs and 
relaxation in the Eyes, and this {till encreaſes ſo long as the Blood is in that 
ſtate, which we may reaſonably ſuppoſe to continue till a Horſe has dore 
ſpreading, and turned ſeven, for then the cataracts generally grow com. 

| plete. On the other hand, when the Eyes are flat, and lye deep within 
their Oi bits, the ſurface of the Eye being alſo fattiſh, the rays of ligh 
falling directly upon the pupil, and theſe not being ſufficiently refracted, a 
on theſe Eyes that are more convex, or in other words, on Eyes of a rounde: 
make, muſt needs weaken the Eye, affect the Optick Nerves, and conſequently 
weaken the tone of the Muſcles; and with the cataracts alſo induce the 
ſymptoms of a Gutta Secreta, and this may be the reaſon why the Eyes pe. 
riſh and decay while the cataracts are growing. F 
1 OTHER cauſes of cataracts and moon-blindneſs, are : ſevers, ſome of which | 
N remarkably affect the Eyes, eſpecially thoſe of the bilious kind, when the | 
22 Eyes ſwell and turn yellow, and that ſymptom not carefully attended to in 
of Blind- the cure. Sometimes inveterate colds, with a catarrh, will alſo affect the 
nels. Eyes, and ſhut them up for ſeveral days, and thereby induce weakneſß 
which frequently ends in cataracts. The ſtrangles when imperfect, when 
they are opened and the matter let out beſore they come to maturity, or 

when the humour is repelled by improper applications, or other ill uſage, 

will alſo cauſe a weakneſs in the Eyes, and produce the ſame effect. Some- 

times alſo the Eyes of Colts and young Horſes are affected, and turn 

moon blind in breeding their teeth. Horſes that peel about their Head 

ſpring and fall, if the humour chances to be ſuddenly repeiied, it is apt to 

fall upon their Eyes and turn them moon- blind. But in all caſes of | 
mon- 
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moon blindneſs, it is not improbable there may be ſuch a conformation of 


the Eyes of ſome Horſes, as may render the fame accidents , ag to 
them * would not be ſo to others. 
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Tux ſigns of this diſtemper may, in ſome meaſure, bs FBI from! The ug 


what has been already taken notice of in its deſcription, 472. ſwelling -and . 
inflammation of the Eyes alternately, ſometimes one Eye, ſometimes the 
other, with a running of a thin watery ſerum, which is often ſo hot ant 


ſcalding, as to fret off the hair. In others the Eyes run but little, and 


ſome not at all, but look deadiſh, ſunk, and perithing. In all moon-blind - 
Horſes the Eyes are ſometimes tolerably clear, at other times thick and 
muddy, of a wheyiſh colour, or a duſky yellow ; and when this happens, 

a moon-blind Horſe ſees very little, and when he is brought out into the 
light, he takes little notice of any perſon or object that is near him, but 
always looks upwards, with his Head raiſed, lifts his feet high, and ſets 
them down with fear. Tho' in this diſtemper the humour ſhifts from one 


Eye to another by turns, and at ſome intervals ſeems to go off, yet when 
their Eyes are at their beſt, they look weak and with a deadneſe, and when 


any ſuch Horſe has his Head held up, the weakneſs of the Muſcles and 
the whole Eye is eaſily perceived. 


Wren this diſtemper happens to Horſes that have 1 full Eyes, re- Prognol- 
| ſembling thoſe of a calf, and when the humour continues by long periods, 
and the returns frequent, there is great danger of blindneſs, If the Eyes 
be of a moderate fize, well formed, and the periods or returns of the 
diſtemper ſhort. If the Horſe ſees perfectly when the humour goes off, 
and the Eyes in thoſe intervals look clear, the Horſe may recover. When 
the humour attacks one Eye, without changing to the other, there is alſo 


hopes of a cure, at leaſt, of ſaving one Eye. But when the Eyes look 


flat and depreſſed, and decay gradually, it is generally the forerunner of 


blindneſs ; for in this cafe the Nerves and Muſcles of the Eyes are affected, 
and the cataracts always grow in the progreſs of the diſtemper, which ſeems 


to be complicated with a Gutta Serena: And here alſo, as in the preceding 
caſe, when the diſtemper ſeizes only one Eye, the other ſometimes may 


be fred, and when this happens, the remaining Eye generally grows 
ſtronger when i its fellow is gone. But when the diſtemper proceeds from a 


violent cold, as ſometimcs happens, whereby we often ſee the Eyes ſwoln 


and quite ſhut up, tho* the Horſe may be threatned with blindneſs by 
ſeveral reiurns, yet by good management it may ſometimes be prevented, 
and the Eyes recover, and likewiſe when the Eyes are darkened wi:!: : 
yellow cloud, the diſtemper does not always prove incurable, provided 
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Eye i is not naturally bad, and this ſymptom of long continuance. In all 
caſes of moon blindneſs, the moſt promiſing ſigns of a recovery are when 


the attacks come more ſeldom, and their continuance grows ſhorter: When 


The Cure. 


and trouble to ſave them, for fear he ſhould meet with a diſappointment, | 
Yet we ſometimes ſee moon- blind Horſes, or at leaſt that have many of 
the ſame ſymptoms, recover and do well, even beyond expectation. 


the inflammation and ſwelling | in thoſe Eyes that are naturally full and 


large, abates. On the other hand, when the Eyes, that look ſunk and pe- 
riſhing grow more plump and full; and when in either, the Cornea looks 
clear and tranſparent, without moddiack and the Horſe looks more at- 


tentive.to his way, and goes on without much fear or ſtartling ; all theſe 


ate promiſing gns, _ with good and careful. 1 he may re- 


1 ſhall now end to the moſt di ficult part, vis. the cure, for few 
moon-blind Horſes eſcape, and when it is hereditary, when the Eyes are 
naturally defective, I ſhould never adviſe any one to be at much expence 


I's the Eyes are large, full, ſwoln, and inflamed, the Horſe ſhould be 
bled at proper intervals, ſometimes in the Neck, and ſometimes backward, 


to make revulſion. But where the Eyes appear ſunk and periſhing, bleed. | 
ing is often pernicious. After bleeding, for thoſe that are full and run a 


thin ſharp water, make a ſtrong tincture of Roſes, as has been directed 


above, viz. Take four ounces of this tincture, diſſolve in it half a dram 


of Sugar of Lead, and waſh the Horſe's Eyes, and all over his Eye-Lids, 


with a piece of ſpunge or a clean rag, twice a day. If the matter digeſt 
and thicken, which uſually happens before it abates, add to the whole 


quantity of this tincture, about two drams of Honey, which will diffolve 
by holding the phial near the fire and ſhaking it, and ule it as the before. 
At the ſame time, if the parts near the Eye be hot, and the Veins over 
the Face, and along the fide of his Noſe, be turgid and full, bathe thoſe 


parts frequently with the beſt Vinegar Verjuice or Vinegar of Roſes, til 
the heat and running of the Eye abates, and the Veins fink and grow leſs 


apparent, and allo till the E ye begins to look clear, in the mean time ſome 


Proper 
*fcourings 
for moon 
blind 
| Horles, 


few lenient mild purges may be adminiſtered, as the following. | 


Take Tas Electuary and Cream of Tartar, of each four ounces ; 
Sytup of the Juice of Buckthorn Berries, two ounces; mix theſe 


with white Wine and Water, warm'd, about a pint, and give it 


faſting: Or this, 


OL 
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Take Lenitiyve Electuary and Cream of Tartar, of each four ounces, as 
in the preceding; Glauber's purging Salts, three ounces ; the ſolutive 
Syrup of Roſes, two ounces ; to be mixed with ws Wine and 


12 or with warm Water Gruel. 

Bere of theſe. may be given to ioen-tilad Horſes. The latter is 
rather the more mild and cooling, and exceeding proper, if the Horſe be 
get and full of Blood, and will work fo gently, that it may be repeated 
twice a week till the Eye becomes clear and attains it uſual brightneſs. 

Tur Horſe ſhould have ſome feeds of ſcalded bran while theſe lenitives 


are given him, and he may have moderate exerciſe, or may be made uſe 
of in any kind of eaſy buſineſs; for theſe draughts, for the moſt part, work 
off in about two hours. But as the Blood in all theſe caſes is generally 
lizy, and as this diſpoſes young Horſes to frequent returns ef the diſtemper, 
It is therefore neceſſary to adminiſter ſuch things as may attenuate the juices 
and preſerve them in a more fluid ſtate. Theſe are called alteratives, be- 
cauſe their property is gradually to alter the ſtate of the Blood, The fol- 
lowing I have often made uſe of, in this and many other caſes, with very 


great ſucceſs. 
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Take the fineſt Sdccotries lk half an ounce, or fin Sn ; Cream A mild 
of Tartzr, half an ounce; freſh Jallap, in fine powder, and Salt of Pie 1 
Tartar, of each one dram; make into a ball, with a ſufficient quan- Eyes are 
tity of Oil of Amber, and roll it in Liquorice Powder. n. 


e dy 
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KH ' One of theſe may be given every week, in the manner of a common 
"= purge, with ſcalded bran, and his water milk warm. The firſt day it will 
work plentifully by urine, and the day following both ways; but no more 
than juſt to empty his Guts, unleſs when there is a foulneſs by reaſon of a 
"XZ redundant flime and greaſe. In which caſe I have often known one of 
© theſe weak purges work powerfully two or three days, without the leaſt 
diminution of the Horſe's ſtrength, or loſs of fleſh. Theſe alterative 
purges ſhould be continued for a month or ſix weeks, and after omitting 
another month to begin again, in all which time the Horſe may be kept 
in any common buſineſs, except hunting. Journey riding, or other yery 
laborious exerciſe, 
I the intervals between the purges, I ſhould chuſe to give him an 
= ounce of crude Antimony every day, made into a fine impalpable powder, 
in one of his feeds, which may be continued for three months or longer. 
But 
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Alterative But if the Horſe be of value, inſtead of crude l be may have 
1 4 powders compounded with native Cinabar, or Cinabar of Antimony and 
Eyes. Gum Guiacum, equal parts, giving him an ounce every day, till he has 
taken two or three pounds, and after an interval of about three months, 0 
proceed in the ſame method till the Eyes look ſtrong and clear, and that 

the Horſe ſhews no ſigns of blindneſs, or any defect in his fight or weak. 

neſs in his Eyes. Several gentlemen have by my advice followed thi 
method with good ſucceſs, where the Eyes have been full and no ways 

Decoc- periſhed. A pound of Guiacum Wood, boiled in three gallons of water, 
—_—_— to two, is a cheap remedy, and may be profitably adminiſtered to Horſe 
purpoſe. of ſmall value. It promotes perſpiration, dries ſuperfluous humidity, and 
ſtrengthens the ſolids when relaxed, ſweetens the Blood, and may be given 


a quart or two every day, in a Horſe's water, and will have a good effe4 


to prevent moon- blindneſs where it is not hereditary, ee from 3 


natural defect in the Eye. 


| The Cure BuT when the Eyes are ſunk 6d berg. and the Eye-brow are | 


oj . pinched at their inner corners, next the noſe; when there is little or no 
tunk and jnflammation or running, except a more than ordinary moiſture in the Cz. 
a, 
runcle, or haw of the Eye, or where there is no moiſture at all, as we 
often find in many moon- blind Horſes : wherever theſe ſymptoms are, x 
method of cure is required different from the preceding. For as we ſup- 
poſe here the Nerves of the Eyes to be affected, and the ſupplies of the 
arterial Blood by that means denied ; therefore wherever the fault may be, 
whether originally in the Blood or in. the Nerves, it is neceſſary, in either 
caſe, to adminiſter ſuch things as not only attenuate the Blood, but may 
cauſe a greater derivation thereof to the Eye ; ſo that the moſt likely way 
to ſucceed is by the proper uſe of mercurials, and theſe ſuch as are the 


the Horſe have the laſt mentioned purge given him by way of preparation, 
and when the operation is over, which will be. mild and gentle, the fol- 
lowing ball may ſucceed. | 


Take 11 Dulcis _ hes been ofica ſublimed md dulcify'd 
two drams; make it into a ſmall ball, with a {ſufficient quantity, 0 of 
_ Conſerve of red Roſes and Wheat Flower. | 


Lr this ball be given exrly in the morning faſting, 1 tie up the 
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moſt efficacious, and at the ſame time the moſt ſafe. But firſt of all kt 


Horſe from eating two or three hours aſter it, then let him have a feed of 


ſcalded bran, with warm water or warm n gruel to drink, which regimen 
1 ought T 
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cught to be continued ſo long as he is under this courſe of metcurial and 


purging phyſick; cold water-or other colddrinkables, being ſomewhat unſafc 

at ſuch a time. The mercurial ball may be repeated every other day, in 

the morning, till the Horſe has taken three or four. If his mouth grows 

tender, which may poſſibly happen, if he be not of a pretty ſtrong con- 

ſtitution, he muſt be fed with water-gruel for two or three days, till that 

ſymptom wears off, At the ſame time the purge may be repeated once 

or twice, and the following eye-water applied outwardly to both his Eyes, 
if both be weak and diſordere . 11 


— 


Take Crude Sal Armoniach, cleaned from the black ſcurf that is uſual Outward 
on the outſide of the cakes, two drams ; diſſolve it in a pint of warm —_— 
Water, or Roſe Tincture; and add to it a gill of Spirit of Wine or moon eyes 


that are 


= the beſt brandy, ſhaking them together in a ſmall quart bottle. ſunk, &c. 
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Tux Eyes may be bathed all over with this mixture, twice a day, or it 
may be uſed in the manner of a fomentation, by wringing cloths out of it, 
and applying them warm over the Eyes. This will act as a ſtimulus, and 

may alſo: help to thin and rarify the gummy juices, and bring new ſupplies 
of nouriſhment to the periſhing Eyes. At firſt it may cauſe a little ſmart- 
ing, but after uſing it a day or two that fymptom goes off, and if the Eyes 
grow more plump and full, there will be hopes of a recovery, at leaſt of 
ſaving one Eye; and therefore the beſt way upon this proſpect is to pro- 
ceed in the fame method, after a month's interval, and ſo on as you find 
encouragement ; and in all theſe intervals I ſhould recommend the uſe of 
= the above preſcribed powders in the Horſe's feeds, or the decoction of 
Guiacum in his water, or the decoction may in this caſe be made in the 
tollowing manner, — | 
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Take a pound of Guiacum ſhavings, that are fulleſt of the Gum, which 
are generally of an olive green colour ; boil them in three gallons of 
clear forge Water to two, and give a quart every day in the Horſe's 
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If a cloudy yellownefs appears through the Cornea, which is uſual when 
the diſtemper - proceeds from the yellows, half a pound of Turmerick 
bruiſed, and four ounces of Rhaponticum, with the other things preſcribed 
for the cure of that diſtemper, may be added. And where the forge wa- 
ter cannot be procured clean, the fame thing may be effected by quench- 


| * 2 2 
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ing * heaters in the water till it is of a blackiſh colour. Or a hong of 


old ruſty iron may be boiled in the decoction. The iron will warm and 


invigorate the Blood, render it more thin and fluid, ſo as it may circulate 
with more facility and eaſe through the ſmall capillary arteries of the Eyes. 
Or a pound of crude Antimony may be tied in a bag and boiled in the 
decotion ; either the Iron or Antimony may be of ſervice, where the Eyes 
are ſunk and periſhing ; the firſt from its invigorating warmth, and the 
latter from its healing ſulphurs, in caſes where the Horſe abounds with 
ſharp humours, that ſhew themſelves in breakings out about the Head 
and Neck, which i is not unuſual in this kind of moon- blindneſs. 

As to the other helps made uſe of in the cure of this diſtemper, we 
find nothing ſo common as rowelling, and I have often, myſelf, complied 
with this method, which however I think is of little uſe, but where the 
Eyes are ſwoln and inflamed. In this caſe I have ſometimes ordered a ſuc- 
ceſſion of rowels, at the critical returns of the diſtemper, v2. under the 
Jaws, in the Temples, in the Breaſt, and one on either fide of the Navel, 
and at the deſire of the owners, and in compliance with cuſtom, I have 
cauſed rowels to be placed near the Tail, to make revulſion; but in theſe 
caſes, I have known a running at the Heels do more ſervice than them all, 
tho' in no reſpect to prevent blindneſs; for as ſoon as theſe drains are dried 
up, the ſymptoms generally return with greater force than before. 

A great SOME take up the Eye-Veins to prevent blindneſs, but without diſtinc- 
3 in tion, whether the Eyes are full with redundant humours, or ſunk and 
che Eye. Periſhing, In the latter caſe, the taking up the Veins may poſſibly be of 
Veins. fervice, becauſe by that means the Eyes may be better ſupplied. with its 
proper nutritive juices ; but this too is uncertain, becauſe the fault may be 

in the Nerves, or the diſtemper may proceed from ſome original configura- 
tion of the Eye, which may be defective, and then ſuch operations are 
like to prove fruitleſs. But the taking vp the Veins where the Eyes are 

full, muſt for the moſt part prove hurtful, by cutting off the channels 

which ſhould convey the blood and juices from thence in the courſe of 
circulation, and conſequently increaſe the diſtemper inſtead of abating it. 

In this caſe, the taking up the Arteries might be of ſome ſervice ; but 1 

fear ſuch an operation would be too difficult for our farriers to undertake, 


and in the end might perhaps be uncertain. 
THE cutting out of the Haw is another operation uſually 3 on 


ee moon- blind Horſes. The Haw is a ſwelling and ſpungineſs of the Ca- 


ting out of 
the Haw. runcle or fleſhy ſubſtance in the inner corner of the Eye, next the Noſc, 


and when this is ſoaked with too much moiſture and humidity, it wells 
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wry turns Cate, frnihar reſernbliſig the F; Pula Lachrimalis, or elſe 
what is called the Albugo and Prerigium, in the human Eye. The Mem- 
brane to which it IT alſo grows thick, and ſpreads itſelf ſo as to cover 
2 conſiderable part of the Eye, but ſeldom reaches ſo far as to cover any 
part of the Pupil. The ligament that runs along the verge of this Mem- 
| brane becomes, horny or like a Cartilage; and when it ariſes to this Nate it 
binds and compreſſes the Eye- ball like a hoop, and by its continual preſſure 
cauſes conſtant - pain, and increaſes all thoſe bad ſymptoms that are the 
fore-runners of blindneſs. Haws grow ſometimes in Eyes that are not 
naturally bad, after cold and ſurfeits ; but moon-blind Horſes indeed are 
feldom without them ; and wherever this ſymptom appears, that the Haws 
grow large and ſpungy, and derive a drain of humours upon the Eye, the 
operation becomes neceſſary, and is performed by taking hold of the Mem- 
brane with a ſmall hook, fuch as the ſurgeons uſe in their diſſections, and 
cutting off ſo much of the Caruncle as looks moiſt and ſpungy, with part 
of the Membrane and Griſtle that make a preſſure on the Eye. When 
this operation is well performed, it does great ſervice, and often recovers 
Horſes that are not ſubject to Cataracts; and even in this caſe it makes tlie 
Eyes look ſomewhat better, and helps to protract the blindneſs, but will 
not prevent it when it is hereditary. This is an eaſy operation, and what 
almoſt every farrier pretends to, but the farriers are apt to cut off too much 
of this ſubſtance, and by that means weaken the Eye, and help on the 
blindneſs, inftead of preventing it. The proper application, after cutting out 
the Haw, is Honey of Roſes, or rather Tincture of Roſes, with a litt'e 
Honey diffolved in it. But if the Eye continues ſtill to abound with 
moiſture, after the Haw is extirpated, and threatens freſh F ungus's, the 
caſe may be deemed bad; and then it will be neceſſary to blow into it a 
| ſmall quantity of burnt Alum and fine loaf Sugar, equi] parts, once or 
twice a day, or one part of white Vitriol, and two paits of Sugar, and in 
ſome caſes it may be touched with the blae Vitriol Stone, or - the Lunar 
cauſtick; but theſe violent ſymptoms ſeldom happen, and when they do 
we may ſoppoſe the Blood to have a very bad diſpoſition ; fo that it will 
hardly be worth while to attempt a cure, conſidering both the lengtli of 


time and the uncertainty of ſucceſs. _ 5 
IN diſſecting the Eyes of moon- blind Horſes, I have obſerved that their Tie C 
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blindneſs generally proceeds from Cataracts, from a diſtemperature of the 8 
cryſtaline humour, tho' the other parts of the Eyes are allo affected, both b T 


internally and externally. I have taken notice above, that the flac key : Ce- 


ton and ſwelling of the Eyes in thoſe that are large and full, is attended 
| C c = | vy with 
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Moon Eyeès. 


with a rheum which Is ſometimes {5 hot that it ſcalds the Cheeks and frets 


off the hair; yet it may be obſerved, that it never abrades the Cornea, nor 


raiſes little tumours upon it, as the Opthalmia and other inflammarions of 


the human Eye, which I imagine to be chiefly owing to the ſhort duration 
of this ſymptom on the Eyes of moon-blind Horſes. For in the human 
Eye, the inflammation and weeping in an Opthalmia and bl6od-ſhot Eyes, is 


often attended with a ſcrophulous diſpoſition, and continues for a long time; 
but in moon, eyed Horſes being periodical, 
and the running leaves their Eyes as the other ſymptoms abate; ſo that 


its continuance is but ſhort, 


what damage happens to the Cornea in ſo ſhort a ſpace is oenerally repaired 
before another return of the diſorder ; and in that caſe, where the Eyes are 
dry and periſhing, they are never expoſed to any ſuch accident. 
have mentioned, becauſe the Cornea in all moon-blind Horſes, both thoſe 
that are full eyed and thoſe that are flat and ſunk, for the moſt part appears 
ſound and tranſparent, after the fight is quite gone. In the latter, the 
watry humour appears almoſt totally exhauſted, but in the former, Its 


quantity is rather increaſed, but much more viſcid, glary, and troubled, 


than in an Eye that is perfectly ſound. In all thoſe Eyes I have examined, 
the cryſtaline humour had loſt its ſolidity and tranſparency, and a white 
filamentous thready ſubſtance was derived from ſeveral parts of its ſurface, 


and hanging down like a fringe made up of fine white threads, filled a 
good part of the ſpace between it and the Cornea, ſo as to obſtruct the rays | 


of lizht, and cauſe blindneſs. And when we view a Horſe's Eye that is 
gone blind with a cataract, the cataracts appears through the Cornea, like a 
large pearl in the Puplla or ſight of the Eye. 


in the ſame manner as the chryſtaline humour, with little bruſhes or threads 


of brown, black, or green, mixed with or ſpreading over the cataract of 


the chryſtaline Ne From all which it appears, that in moon- blind- 


neſs the chryſtaline humour is not the only part affected, but the other 
humours and coats of the Eye become alſo diſeaſed, and the Muſcles re- 
laxed and weakned, which | renders the cure always difficult, and for the 


moſt part impracticable. 


This 1 


And in thoſe Cataracts that 
are variegated with brown, black, or greeniſh ſpots, as ſome are, I have 
obſer ved the Ligamentum 8 the Lis, and ſometimes the Uvea affected 
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Gutta Serena. 


A Gutta Serena is that kind of blindneſs where the Eye looks clear and 
tranſparent, without any viſible blemiſh or defect. 
Turs may proceed from any thing that obſtructs the Blood in the Arte- 


ries and other veſſels of the Eyes, cauſing a preſſure on the optick Nerves, 


which in a Gutta Serena are generally found to be periſhed and decayed. 


Tux cauſe is ſometimes from an ill ſtate of the Blood, when it happens | 


to be extremely viſcid, or perhaps when it is poor and vapid, whereby the 
Nerves become affected, as in many lethargick and paralytick caſes, which 


in the human body ſometimes produces a Gutta Serena, This diſtemper A Gutta 
erena de- 


of the Eyes is alſo cauſed by blows or wounds on the Head, and by ſeveral bed. 


other accidents ; but Horſes are ſeldom ſubje& to it, and I have not ſeen 
aboye two or three Horſes blind with a Gutta Serena, unleſs where it may 


be complicated with a Cataract, and thoſe Horſes were of the draught- 
kind, and probably the'r blindneſs was cauſed by hard training in their 


work, before they had arrived to ſufficient ſtrength for labour. 


Tux ſigns of a Gutta Serena in a Horſe, are theſe. He always appears The fg. 


when any one happens to handle him as if he was more than ordinarily 


ſhy about the Head, eſpecially to ſtrangers ; for blind Horſes can diſtinguiſh 


ſtrangers from thoſe that look after them and feed. them, by the voice and 


other tokens. When he is brought out into the light, he often pricks up 
or moves his Ears, raiſes his Head high, as a Horſe when he looks up- 


wards to the light, of which he may for a long time have ſome little 


glimmering. When he moves he alſo lifts up his F eet exceeding high, and 
ſets them down with fear, not ſeeing the ground nor any objects round 


him; and if his Face is turned to a wall when the diſtemper is compleat, 
he will run againſt it, notwithſtanding no other defect can be ſeen in the 


Eyes, than that they are in a great meaſure immoveable, and keep one 


direction, otherwiſe they look clear and without blemiſh. Another thing 


to be obſerved in a Outta Serena is, that it generally ſeizes both Eyes at 


once. 
Tris ſort of blindneſs i is in a great meaſure incurable, -unlefG a Horſe be 


young, and when it is diſcovered in time; for as no defect 1s to be ſeen 


in the Eyes, it may go on and not be found out till it is too late for any 
thing to be done. It may be ſometimes cured when it proceeds from 


the Staggars, as in the inſtances I have related, of a troop Horſe 
Ces: that 
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of Simple Fever. 


that continued three months after his cure of that diſtemper tone · blind „with. 
cut any viſible defect of his Eyes, and afterwards came gradually to his Sight. 
Put theſe inſtances are few, and ſeldom to be met with, And where 3 
cure is attempted it muſt be performed chiefly with mercurial 8 
ſuch as calomel, cinabar of antimony, nativo cinabar, mild purges, at pro- 
per intervals, and rowels; but bleeding is often hurtful, and ſhould be 
taken only in very ſmall quantities, except in plethorick conſtitutions, that 
e. very much with Blood, in ſuch a Caſe bleeding freely may bs: of 
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wy their continual plenitude and prefſare, may in time deſtroy the Proper 
functions of thoſe Nerves that ar diſtributed to the Eyes, of. er 


CHAP. IV. 
Of FR VBA S. 3 ; 5 


Dab LL. fevers conbit in a more has * degres of motion i in * 


of a fever, © © Blood, attended with a preternatural heat, and in ſome with inflam- 
with the mation and burning. Some fevers are more ſimple, and others more com- 


Fender plicated. In ſome the fever riſes and falls, being higher at one time than 


fevers. another; and ſome fevers are periodical, and come only at a certain time, 
even to an hour or to a minute, once or oftner a day, once in two days; 
and ſometimes once in three days; and as ſoon as theſe periods are over, 
the fever generally goes entirely off, till its uſual time of return, which by 
continuance, becomes habitual, All theſe periodical fevers are called inter- 
mittents ; but theſe ſeldom happen to Horſes. And the other fevers, whe- 
ther they be more or leſs compounded, viz. whether they are ſimple, inflam- 
matory, malignant, putrid, or peſtilential ; whether they riſe higher or lower, 
or have any other variations; yet if the fever does not totally go off, but re- 
mains*in ſome degree, ſuch are uſually termed continued fevers, as conſiſting : 
only of one period. Almoſt all ſymptomatick fevers, which ariſe from acci- 
dents of any kind, or from the diſeaſes of particular parts, generally con- 
Kitute fevers of the continued kind, and always remain in a higher or 
lower er degree, until the cauſe by which they are pens. is removed, 


3 


thx 218 


| where there are few or no ſymptoms of any other diſeaſe, in which we 
ſuppoſe the Blood to be little, if at all vitiated, the principal Viſccra ſound, 


T of af. Feveri. 


2 en . > Lins £34 6 7 bt 
Of a imple continued Fever, 


Sit cbnfinyed fever, as has been lid confifls i in a more than 4 


ordinary rarefaction of the Blood, with an increaſe of its motion, and ! Fever de 
CI1 


and no ways hurt or injured by any previous accident, or concomitant di- 
ſeaſe ; and admits but of one ſingle period, having no Imtermiſfions, as ſoine 
. 44 kinds of fevers, where the ſtate of the Blood is changed or altered. 
Tuls fever ſeems to be very frequent in hotter climates, as appears from Simple Fe- 


I . ; vers uſual 
= the writings of Signior Ruini, Soleyſell, and other foreign authors; and 15. pays 


have frequently met with it among our own Horlſes, in the ſummer cſpe- hot ſea- 
cially, when the weather has been hot and ſultry, and the air much rari- _ 
fied. However, a ſimple fever is ſeldom dangerous, but when ill managed 


by the ignorant practitioners, who by improper applications often change 


ſimple fevers into thoſe of the complicated kind. 
SIMPLE fevers may proceed from any cauſe that tends to rarify a Horſe's 1 
Blood too much, as working or travelling in very hot weather; ſome- of theſe 
times from a diet too hot and rarifying, as too many oats, and perhaps ſome Fever. 
kinds of hay and graſs may have the ſame effect; it may alſo proceed from 
a particular temperament and diſpoſition of the air, which I imagine to be 
as frequently the caſe as any other ; for I have known ſeveral Horſes in this 
fever, at the ſame time, and in different Tete where no other viſible cauſe 


could be aſſigned for it. | 
Tux ſigns are ſome of them in common with moſt other fevers, as reſtleſ. The Signs 


noſticls.” 


neſs, beating at the F lanks, the. Eyes red and inflamed, the Tongue parched ad.“ iay- 


and dry, by an increafed perſpiration. As in complicated fevers Horſes often 
look dull, heavy, and liſtleſs; in this, a Horſe generally looks lively, moves his 


Ears backwards and forwards, and is very attentive to any noiſe, but loſes his 


appetite, and ſometimes ſo far that he eats nothing at all for a day or two, ranges 
from one end of his rack to the other, and nibbles at his hay, pulling it out 
without chewing it, as if he was curious and dainty ; he generally ſmells 
at clean litter, and begins to eat ſtraw before he can reliſh his hay. As in 
other fevers, where the Blood is vitiated, or where the principal Viſcera are 
affected, the Ears and Feet, generally feel cold, or alternately cold and 
bot; in this the Ears and Feet are commonly of an equal warmth with bis 


other par.s, which are r hotter than ordinary, though not parched 
and 
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The Cure. 


The . 


ner of 


feeding in 


Fevers. 


of Simple Fevers 


and dry, as in ſome inflammatory diſeaſes. He dungs pretty freely, but not 


much, and that is uſually hard and in ſmall balls, but ſeldom greaſy ; he 
has ſometimes difficulty in ſtaling, and his urine high- coloured; he ſeems 
to thirſt, but drinks little at a time and often; which I take to be owing to 
the diſtention of his Lungs and Midriff, for that cauſes him to be thort | 
breathed, and hinders him from drawing down large draughts.. 

Tas firſt thing in order to a cure, is to bleed to the quantity of three 
pints or more, if the Horſe be naturally ſtrong and in good caſe. After 
N give the following drench. 


Take chamomile flowers ſage and bau, of each a handful; liquorice 
root cut into thin flices; half an ounce ſal prunellz, or nitre, two 
ounces, Infuſe in two quarts of boiling water in. the manner of 
tea; when it is almoſt cold pour off the infuſion, and ſweeten 
with honey; but thoſe who will be at the expence may ſweeten 
this infuſion with four ounces of ſyrop of lemons, or ſqueeze a lemon 
into it, which will make it both cooling and orateful ; three born- 
fuls may be pre four times a day. 


As all cooling applications are proper here, therefore his diet ſhould be 
ſcalded or moiſtened bran ; his feeds ſhould be but ſmall, for when given in 
ſmall portions, it does not clog a Horſe, as when it is heaped on him in 


large quantities, for this always makes a Horſe take a diſlike to a moiſt 


dict, which is a great loſs, becauſe the bran keeps him open, and therefore 


half a quartern three or four times a day will be ſufficient, until he comes 


to a better appetite ; and if he refuſes ſcalded bran, let him have raw bran, 


' ſprinkled with water. It is alſo neceſſary to pick out the fineſt and ſweeteſt 


hay, which ought to be put down into his rack by ſingle handfuls, and 
renewed pretty often, that being the likelieſt way to provoke a ſick Horſe 

to eat. This is ſufficiently known to every knowing ſtable- man, and I have 
only mentioned it, becauſe through negligence or lazineſs it is ſometimes 


but ill practiſed ; and I have frequently obſerved in this fever, that the firſt 


thing a Horſe craves to eat is hay, wherein he ought by all means to be 
indulged, for he will pick hay ſeveral days before he will touch any thing 


elſe. It is alſo a good way to feed a ſick Horſe now, and then by the 


hand, for many familiar Horſes love to be fed that way, "when they find it | 
uneaſy for them to be continually reaching their Heads up to the rack ; this 
method often entices them to eat as much as may be neceſſary for them, while 
the lever is ſtrong upon them, for lowneſs contributes a great deal towards the 


removal 
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tended by the over rarification of the Blood, as I have already taken notice, 
a Horſe in this condition is unable to glut down much at a time, for Obfeva. 


ſickneſs, it is uſually the effect of violent pain; and therefore in this fever 


a little hay, there will be no great need of any thing farther than good 


_y required, 
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removal of ſuch diſtemps ers as proceed from over rarefaction of the Blood; 


and it is obſervable in theſe caſes, that a Horſe ſeldom recovets, till he lofts 
his fleſh ; his water needs not be much warmed, but it ſhould be given 
pretty often, and in ſmall quantities; for while the Blood-veſicls of the 
Lungs, Midriff, and other parts that ſerve to reſpiration, are full and diſ- 


Uſeful 


want of Breath, which being obſerved by perſons ignorant of the true 8 
cauſes of this difficulty of ſwallowing, both when they drink, and when fines, 
their drenches are given them, they are apt toimagine this ſyinptorh proceeds 
from a ſoreneſs of the Throat, and therefore they adminiſter ſuch things as 
they think proper to remove that ſymptom, and cover their Heads and 
Necks with woolen hoods, which is altogether unneceſſary, if not hurtful, 

there being nothing more wanting in the way of cloathing, than to cover 
the Horſe's Body from his Shoulders to his Hips, juſt to keep him mode- 


rately breathing, and to prevent his catching cold when doors and windows 


| happen to be opened; ſo far indeed cloathing is neceſſary, but farther I 


think needleſs ; too much heat and too great weight being improper in 


horſes fevers, which ſeldom or never go off by critical ſweats, as thoſe of 


the human body, but by a ſtrong perſpiration ; and indeed whenever a 
Horſe ſweats profuſely, without ſudorifick medicines in fevers, or any other 


particularly, ſlender cloathing j 18 certainly the beſt; and I am the more con- 


vinced of this, becauſe I have had many 000 recover and do well in 


fimple fevers, that have never been cloathed at all, but ſtood altogether 


naked, and ſome of them in places that have not been very warm, but 
were ſuch as they had been accuſtomed to when well. 


HavinG premiſed theſe things, I ſhall proceed to the other parts of the 
cure. If a Horſe in a day or two begins to eat ſcalded bran, and to pick 
nurſing ; but if he fill refuſes to feed, he ought by a means to loſe more toe 
Blood, and the ſame drinks ſhould be de d, wh.ch are both cooling equi ire 
and grateful to the ſtomach, and two drams of ſaffron may be ty'd in 1 
ragg and ſqueezed into the infuſion; it is much more ſafe and better than hot- Vedicines 


ter cordials, and things of a ſpirituous or cloying nature, made with wine or 


ſtrong- beer, which ſome uſe upon all occaſions, or the drenches made 
with Venice treacle, Mithridate, and ſuch like things, which often prove 


hurtful, and ſometimes fatal, in ſuch caſes Where bleeding and Coolers are 


OBSERVE 


The Si 


of Simple Fevers; 


OBSERVE bl dung, and if that be knotty and dry, which frequently 
happens, by the increaſe of heat and perſpiration, in that cn let he fol. 


YL lowing iS glyſter be given, 


Take two handfuls of marſhmallows, one handful of chamomile-flowers 
ſweet fennel ſeeds an ounce; boil in three quarts of water till one ig 
conſumed ; pour off the decoction, and add to it four ounces of com- 


mon treacle, and a I of lintſeed- oil. 


Ts may be repeated till the Horſe 8 Body i is open, and his dung of a 
looſe conſiſtence, which will greatly help him forward in his recovery, and 
bring him to his ſtomach, and do much better than purging glyſters, which 


ia ſuch caſes often defeat the deſigns of nature, which requires nothing 
more than to keep the Body cool and open; and this end is better anſwer- 


ed by theſe than purgatives. Therefore all the glyſters given to Horſes in 


continued ſimple fevers, ſhould be of the emollient kind; and in places 


where chamomile-flowers and marſhmallows cannot be procured in due 
rime, a glyſter may be made with water-gruel and butter, or with fat 
broth, which will often anſwer the ſame end, without farther trouble. 


Theſe things will be of great uſe to cool and refreſh their Bodies, and to 
abate their fevers, which generally continue but a ſhort time, when rightly 


managed, and go off gradually. 


IN a ſimple fever, the Horſe generally ben to pick hay, the third or 
fourth day, with a femiog reliſh to food, though his Flanks will heave 


3 pretty much for a fortnight, and moſt of all towards the latter end of his 


fe Re- 
very. 


ſickneſs, when the fever has in a manner quite left him, in ſo much that 
I have known ſome perſons that could not be perſuaded but a Horſe has 
been worſe when all the danger was over, than when he was firſt took ill; 
but the true reaſon of this miſtake is, becauſe in all theſe kind of fevers a 

Horſe looſes his Fleſh very faſt, by an increaſed perſpiration, and the Lungs, 


Midriff, and Muſcles of the lower Belly, fink in proportion to his other 


irts. which occaſions a quick reſpiration or breathing, that can only wear 
off as he gathers his fleſh and ſtrength ; but then if we examine his caſe 
critically, at this time, we ſhall find all the ſymptoms of a perfect recovery. 
He will be all over cool, and in good temper, without any remains of pre- 
ternatural heat, Though he labours much at his Flanks, it ſeems to be no 
great pain or uneaſineſs to him, for he eats with great eagerneſ:, and makes 
no ſtops, as in the time of his * ſo that he ſtands af no further need of 


medicines, but to walk him abroad every day in hand into the air, and in his 
3 | ſtable 


_ 


kill in the practitioner, theſe fevers are apt to 3 in a conſumption, and 


Of Simple Fevers. 


ſtable to allow him plenty of clean litter, that he may lye down often to 
take his reſt, until he arrives to perfect health and ſtrength, 


* 4 1 . . _ : 
As to an inflammatory fever, it is no other than an augmented degree, 8 


which may happen in fevers of all kinds where there is a plethora or fulneſs of vers 1 
to be ma- 


= blood, and whether that proceed from high feeding, from the nature of the r 
food, from the natural temperament and conſtitution of the Horſe, or from 
any other cauſe, is always dangerous to Horles, and ought by all means to 


be ſpeedily removed by bleeding and other proper evacuations, with plenty of 
ſuch things as are proper to allay the intemperate heat and effe:veſcence of the 
Blood, which ſymptom ought always be regarded in this and all other fe- 


vers, ee they will toon prove mortal. I have ſeen ſeveral Horſes The ill ef. 
opened that have died with their Blood exc« ſſivcly inflamed, and probably f fects of in- 


fam tQ- 
ſome of them for want of proper and ſufficient means to recover them, ,y "cn 


Theſe had their Blood-veſſels ſo much crammed and full, that the Blood 
burſt out of the ſmaller Veſſels, and run over their . in many places, 
while the collar-makers were fleaing off their Hides. Their inſides were 


generally much infl:med, viz. the Lungs, Vidriff, and Liver, with all the 


other Viſcera; and upon cutting open the larger Veſl:ls, the Blood guthed* 


out as from a fountain, filling all the cavity of the Body, which plainly 


ſhewed, that bleeding in ſufficient quan:ity was wanting ; and likewiſe the 


plentiful uſe of diureticks and things moderately cooling, 


Of Complicated or Compound ee 


A Comp ounded or complicated beer has, beſides an augmented motion A com- 
2 of 5 Blood, ſome evil qualities in the Blood and animal Juices, that Pere 
gives riſe to the fever, from whence they are denominated malignant, pu- ſcribed. 
trid, or peſtilential, according as the Blood happens to be more or leis 
vitiated, | 
Tux malignant fever ſeldom riſes to any remarkable degree of heat and Malignant 
burning, as other fevers often do, neither does it come to any certain or 2e putyid 
diſtinct criſis; but as it creeps on gradually, ſoit wears off inſenſibly, nature . 
ſtriving all che time, to get rid of her enemy in various ways, ſometimes 
by one ſecretion, and ſometimes by another, but not perfectly by any, which 
renders the cure both tedious and uncertain; and without great care and 


ſeldom or never come to diſtinct intermiſſions, as in the human body. 


Sr: „„ 


202 
Prifiti- Twrsr fort of fevers are not uncommon among Horſes; though few 
ober apt practilioners, for want of a competent knowledge in ſuch things; have 


to make 


miltakes been able to diſtinguiſh them from ſevere colds, or other diſeaſes: that are at. 


in treatin 


er tended with feveriſn ſymptoms. 
vers, Tu v take their riſe from ſoveralcauſes, ſometimes from unwholſome food, 
5 The vi. eating too great quantities of rotten or coarſe hay, rank clover, muſty 
malignant bran, cr oats, too many beans, muſty chaff, drinking unwholeſome water; all 
1 which things weaken the Stomach and poiſon the Blood. Sometimes ma- 
lignant ſovers proceed from want of exerciſe ſufficient to digeſt what a Horſe 

eats, and the more unwholſome the food is, the more he ſuffers by lying 

ſtill, which firſt depraves the Blood, and at length contaminates the Glands 

and renders them incapable of performing their proper functions; for in 

this fever the glandular diſcharges are either too ſparing or too liberal, 
whereby a Horſe ſuffers extremely, though this irregularity in the ſeeretions | 

often proves the means to preſerve life, by affording a ſufficient truce for 

the proper means to be uſed for his recovery. Sometimes theſe fevers pro- 

ceed from haraſſing and working Horſes beyond their ſtrength, and by giv- 

ing a ſhock to the conſtitution, cauſes an uncommon depreſfion of the 

Spirits, whereby all the natural functions are diſturbed and put out of frame, 

and if a Horſe be old, he ſeldom gets over ſuch uſage. 

The Gon Tur figns are a flow fever, with languithing and great depreſſions; ſome. 
of a ma- times lower, ſometimes higher ; ; ſometimes the Horſe is inwardly hot, and 
hen, outwardly cold; at other times he is hot all over, but not to any extreme. 
His Eyes for the moſt part look moiſt and languid, and has a continual 
moiſture in his Mouth, which is the reaſon, why he ſeldem cares to drink, 

and when he does, it is but little. He feeds but little, and yet is not apt to 

go totally off his Stomach, but leaves off as ſoon as he has eat a mouthful 

or two; and the continual moiſture of his Mouth, cauſes him to. move his 
Jaws in a feeble looſe manner, with an unpleaſant grating of his Teeth, 

He is commonly open in his Body, and his dung ſoft and moiſt, but ſeldom 

greaſy. Eis ftaling is often irregular, ſometimes very little, and ſometimes 

he ſales profuſely, ſeldom- — but rather pale, with little or no 
ſettlement. 

be prog- Ir the Horſe has 1 no great cok or inward forenels, he may with good . 
zollicks, management recover. If he be very old, and his Blood grown vapid and 
poor, it will be difficult to reſtore him again, ſo as to be of any great uſe, 

unleſs his conſtitution has been naturally ſtrong and vigorous. A Horſe 

that has met with: any violent ſhock, ei her in hard labour, or by any other 


accident, will be in danger of ome inward. abſceſs or impoſtumation. 
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Of Com pound Feyers, 


It is alfo a bad ſign when a Horſe" 8 appetite declines; which in ſome goes 
off gradually, and grows leſs every day, till at laſt they forſake all manner 
of food. When the fever does not diminiſh, or keep at a ſtay, but rather 
Increaſes, the caſe is then always dangerous, and the fever will require more 
than uſual ſkill to conquer it ; but when the fever ſenſibly abates, when his 
Mouth grows drier, and the. grating of his Teeth ceaſes, when he mends 
gradually in his appetite, when he takes to lye, which at firſt he ſeldom 
does, ſometimes for a week, a fortnight or longer ; theſe are all promiſing 
ſigns; and when ſuch ſymptoms appear, nothing leſs than n prepoſte- 


rous ill management can prevent his recovery. 

+ Tas fever is little underſtood by moſt practitioners, and at the ſame time The Cure. 
ſo difficult, by reaſon of the various ſymptoms attending it, that I ſhall 
therefore be the more particular in the cure; and in order thereunto, It will 

be proper in the firſt place, to take away a moderate quantity cf blood from W 
the jugular or neck-vein, but this ſhould not exceed a quart or three pints, 5 cpa 
unleſs there be alſo a cold or inward ſoreneſs, or ſome inflammatory ſymp- 
.tom, or a more than ordinary fullneſs of blood, in which caſes a Hoſe 
may loſe a larger quantity, and the bleeding may alſo be repeated, if it 
ſhould be found Rs After bleeding, let the following infuſion be 


2M made. 


Take rue,  pennyroyal, and a of each a large banal cha- 
momile flowers, half a handful; gallingals beuiſed in a mortar, half an 
ounce; the beſt Eogliſh ſaffron, three drams. Infuſe theſe in two 
quarts of boiling water in an earthen pan; cover the infuſion with a 
plate or trencher, and when it has ſtood to be cold ftrain it into ano- 
ther veſſel, or pour it gently off from the ingredients, which I think is 
rather the better way of the two for Horſes. ' 


Lr a pint of thi; infuſion be given twice a day, v/2, in the morning 
faſting, and about two hours before feeding time in the af ernoon. It will 
both ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and help to remove the diſorders of the 
- nerves, and by continuance wear out the fever, if no uncommon accident 
or change happens, eſpecially if a Horſe be well oidered in his diet, and 
in other "reſpects, as I have often found in many inſtances of Horſes that 
have been under my own care. But as Horſes in malignant fevers ſeldom 
fall totally off their ſtomachs in the beginning, as in moſt other fevers, 
but uſually keep picking and eating hay all the time, at intervals, taking 


breath always between whiles, and 2 — going to it again; ſo that few Can 
Dd 2 be 


TOE Of Compound Fevers. | 
be perſuaded of their danger, and therefore moſt eople allow them oats 
i Sons or any thing elſe they can eat, which is altogether improper, And I have 
be obſerv. often obſerved in theſe caſes, when a Horſe is indulged with oats he cares 
ci in ihe for nothing elſe, and ſoon leaves off his hay, and after a little time loaths 
his oats alſo, and at laſt, forſakes all manner of food, and then his caſe 1 in- 
ded grows dangerous, Therefore this has been a ſufficient caution to me 
at all times, never to humour Horſes palates in fevers, by allowing them 
oats or any thing elſe that may heat their bodies and give increaſe to their 
fevers; but encourage them as much as poſſible in eating ſcalded bran, and 
if they refuſe to eat it ſcalded, to allow them raw bran, ſprinkled with 
clean water, with the ſweeteſt and beſt flavoured hay that can be procured, 
and this ſhould be put into their racks only by ſmall handfuls at a time. 
But becauſe in malignant fevers Horſes are apt to be depreſſed, ſometimes 
to ſuch a degree that they are ſcarce able to lift up their Heads to the rack, 
therefore they ſhould often be fed by the hand. And indeed, ſome fami- 
liar Horſes love to be ſo petted, and will by that means eat twice as much 
as they would do if they were left to themſelves. And J have always ob- 
ſerved Horſes are never the worſe, but the better in fevers, with any quan- 
tity of good hay they can eat, and generally with right care, the more 
they take to their hay, the more their appetice increaſes, and the better 
they reliſh their water. | = 
Several Now as to their drink it is e a good token, in n ſuch caſes, when a 
een Horſe drinks freely ; for in this ſort of Fever they ſeldom drink what is 
| | ſufficient for them, till the Fever abates. But drinking is ſo abſolutely ne- 
ceſſury to thin and delute their Blood, and to promote the ſecretions, that 
whenever I perceive them backwards to drink water or gruel, or any thing 
elſe when it is warmed, I always allow them to drink it cold, even in 
winter, without any other warmth beſides the heat of the ſtable, that is by 
keeping always a pailful of water in the ſtable, which takes off the chill ſo as 
juſt to render it agreeable; This method often brings Horſes ſooner to their 
appetite, than by compelling them to drink their water of a nauſeous 
warmth, and 1 never knew any Horſe ſuffer by drinking cold water in 
Fevers; for when Horſes are hurt at any time with cold water, it is gene- 
rally a Be they are heated with exerciſe, and chiefly thoſe. that are cor- 
pulent and high fed; for this chills and coagulates the Blood, and breaks 
its texture, whereas the cold water in Fevers diſſolves its grumous parts 
and renders it more fluid, which greatly contributes to remove the diſtemper. 
Beſides, that cold water likewiſe cools and refreſhes their bodies, abates 


their inward heat, and perhaps has ſomewhat of the fame effect on them, 
tat 
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that lemon juice and acids have on the human body ; and I have many 

times obſerved Horſes that have been much off their ſtomachs in Fevers, 

and have obſtinately refuſed warm water, drink cold water heartily, and 

go immediately to the rack to eat hay, which has tended greatly to their 

recovery. 

I have cured many low malignant Fevers in Horſes. ſucceſsfully, by this 

kind of minagement ; but if the fever ſhould ftill continue, by reaſon of a 

more than ordinary ill diſpoſition 1 in the Blood; if the Horſe feeds poorly, 

if he ſtales often, his urine thin and of a pale colour, and without any 
ſettlement ; if his dung be ſometimes looſe, and ſometimes hard; if the 5 . 
redundant moiſture of his Mouth continucs with redneſs and ſpungineſs EE 
about the roots of his Teeth; if his ſkin feels ſometimes dry, and his coat 

looks ſurfeited, at other times moiſt and damp ; theſe are ſigns that the 
diſtemper ſtill remains in its force, and therefore the following things may 


be further adminiſtered. 


Take Diapente, two ounces; Myrrh and Virginia Snakeweed, in powder, Proper re- 


= of each half an ounce ; Satfron, two drams; Liquorice powder, fi 1 5 
| drams; Mithridate, one onnce ; make into * balls, with 2 ſufficient creaſe of 
the diſ- 
quantity of reciied Oil of Amber. = 2 


Le r one of theſe be given every morning, and one every afternoon, 
about two hours before feeding time, with three or four hornfuls of an in- 
fuſion, after each, made by adding to the infuſion above inſerted, half an 
ounce of Virginia Snakeweed, and two drams of Caſtor, cut into ſmall 
pieces, and mix with it a pint of white Liſbon or Mountain Wine, Let it 
be divided into four portions, for two days. After which, the infuſion 
may be made freſh, with the balls, both which may be continued about a 
week, or till the fever ahites. Or the following may be adminiſtered, 


which perhaps will be no ſeſs efficacious, 
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T ake feonyroyet, Rue and dos, of each two handfuls ; Chamo- a method T3 mJ 
mile Flowers, half a large handful Gentian root cut ſmall, and Gal- +4 "ws 47 f = 


lingals bruiſed in a mortar, of _ half an ounce ; Safffon, Salt of? * 3 
Worm wood, and Liquorice, of each two drams ; n in two. quartslue. 
of boiling water, adding to the infuſion when poured off, four ounces 
of Spirits of Wine, wherein half an ounce of Camphor has been diſ- 


| ſolved, 
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Of Compound Fevers. 


Tuts to | be given as the preceding, viz. A pint every morning and after. 

' noon, with a ball made of an ounce of diapente, a dram of virginia ſnake. 

weed, and a dram of ruſſia caſtor, 3 

For a Horſe of ſmall value, give an ounce of Japente once a day, made BY 

into a ball, with mithridate and oil of amber, and make a ſtrong infuſion o 

rue-and pennyroyal, whereof a quart, three pints, or even two quarts, may 

be given every day at proper times till the fever abates, and may be conti. 

nued afterwards during pleaſure, obſerving carefully all the above recited 

precautions concerning his feeding, but eſpecially that he has plenty of wa. 

ter, and as ſoon as the Horſe is fit to be walk'd abroad, it will be proper to 

lead him every day into the open air, for nothing will contribute more to 

| recover him to his ſtrength and appetite. 

New and BUT if other ſymptoms ariſe, beſides what are common in this ſort of 

5 fever, or if the common ſymptoms increaſe to any degree that may prove 

toms dangerous, theſe muſt be regarded. For inſtance, if the Horſe grows co. 

geg, .q, tive, and that continues fo as to take him off his ſtomach, and increaſe his 

fever, recourſe may then be had to glyſters, which ought to be of the emol- 

lient kind, and not violently purgative. Three or four ounces of cream of 

"tartar, or the ſame quantity of lenitive electuary may alſo be mixed, and 

given in one of his drenches, once in two days till he is ſufficiently open; 

this will be the likelieſt means to prevent inward inflammations, which in 

| this languid ſtate of the Blood is always dangerous. On the other hand, if 

the Horſe ſcours and purges, tho” this is often uſeful and helps to abate the 

= -.. yet if it continue ſo as to render him weak and feeble, it will be pro- 

per to give it a check, which may be done only by lubſtituting diaſcordium 

in a few of his drinks, inſtead of the mithridate above preſcrib'd ; but if a 

perfect diarrhea ſhould happen, then recourſe muſt be had to thoſe thing 

proper in that diſtemper. See ScouRING and Loogeness. 

Tun fame rules cught alſo to be obſerved in caſe Horſes ſtale too much, 

which often happens, and cauſes a great depreſſion of their Spirits, the ſtal. 

ing ſhould be abated by proper reſtringents, or by making his drinks with 

lime-waner, inſtead of ſpring or river-water, which generally ſucceeds in 

ſ.ch caſes; and if it happens etherwiſe, that a'Horſe ſtales but little, and 

continues any time with this ſymptom upon him, ſo as to cauſe redundancy 
with ſwelling of his Body and Legs, then recourſe: muſt be had to diuretics 

ſuch as the tollowing. 


Take Venice Turpentine, balf an ounce; Juniper Berries pounded, the 
tame quantity; Sal Prunellæ or Nitre, an ounce; make into a Ball 
with Ol of Amber. | 5 LIr 
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of Compound Fevers, — 


p nor the Horſe have two or three of theſe balls given at proper inteivals, 

with a pint of the following decoction after. each, viz, Two large handſuls 
of the roots of: marſhmallows, wip'd and cut into thi n ſlices, and then boil'd 
in two quarts of river or any ſoft water to three pints, and ſweetened with 


half a pound of honey. But theſe things need not be continued longer than 


while-the ſymptoms remain, otherwiſe they may give riſe to contrary ſymp- 


toms that may be hurtful. 


Ir any other ſymptoms ar iſe, ſuch as inward: ſoreneſs, running at the Wine is 
proper to- 


Noſe and: Eyes; with greater heavineſs and depreſſion than was before, the be tore 


fever may then be reckoned: of the putrid kind, and ought to be treated as apa * 
ſuch, for a putrid fever ſeems to be no other than a degeneracy of a malig- of a putrid 
nant, or any, other fever into a partial or univerſal rottenneſs, of which ma- kind. 


ny inſtances are daily to be met with among Horfes, but are often the effect 


of ſome miſmana gement, whereby fevers not dangerous in their nature and 


kind, often acquire ſuch complications as in the end render them deadly. 
Ix a putrid fever, the Blood ſtill becomes more ſlow and languid in its 


motion than is uſual in other fevers, and is often attended with cold fits, 
and with trembling, the Juices of the Glands are more vitiated, and even 
grow corrupt. The lymph which ſhould preſerve the Blood thin and fluid, 


coagulates, and alſo turns corrupt, and the inactivity of the Blood, and the 


want of due ſecretions in the Glands, cauſes a redundancy and ſtagnation in 


the ſmaller Veſſels, and this is followed with ruptures and extravaſations, all 


- which produce putrefaction. If this happen only to the external parts, it 


uſually ends in ſome chronical diſeaſe, with ſcabs and eruptions on the Skin, 
but when the putrefaction proceeds from lingring fevers, it is then more 
univerſal, and ſeizes the Vitals, and corrupts the Lungs, the Liver, Kidneys, 
or other principal Viſcera, and ſometimes the whole Maſs, ſo as to cauſe a. 
moſt miſerable death. | 
THEREFORE in all fevers where there is any degree of malignity, the 
proper medicines ſhould be often repeated, to prevent putrefaction and rot- 
tenneſs, for if nature happens not to be very beneficent, the common method 
of adminiſtring two or three drenches will avail but little to prevent the 


evils that attend theſe maladies, and if theſe medicines ſhou!d happen to be 


unproper, the miſchief muſt ſtill be the greater. In ſuch caſes the practi- 
tioner's chief ſtudy ought to be, to order thoſe things in ſufticient plenty, 


that have a tendency to rarify the Blood and reſiſt putrefaction, ſuch eſpe- 


cially as have been already inſerted, with plenty of gruel and other diluters. 


But if there is actually the ſigns of putrefaction, the medicines ought to be 


dane with che warmeſt cardiacks, e and volatiles; ſuch as ſal 
armoniac, 
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of Compound Fevers. 


armoniac, ſalt of amber, and ſalt of hartſhorn; but benni of the high 
price theſe things would bear when given in ſatheient plenty to Horſes, I 
have often ſubſtituted camphor and the oil of amber, which contains a por- 
tion of the volatileſalt in it, and which I have always found agreeable, in 
theſe, and many other dien of Horſes. The latter has been already di- 
rected, in balls; a ſpoonful may be alſo added to every drink, and the cam. 
phor may be likewi'e increaſed to two drams diſſolved in ſpirits, with plenty 
of diluters, even cold water, as much as he will drink, if he refuſes 
things that are warm ; and by this method I have had many Horſes reco- 
ver, notwithſtanding they have diſcovered the uſual ſigns of putrefac. 
tion, If the diſtemper be attended wit! inward ſoreneſs, it ſhould be treated 
with a mixture of pectorals, as in a pleuiiſy or peripenumony, for rotten- 
neſs and impoſtumat ois of the Lungs happen alſo from violent and inve- 
terate colds, where no malignant or other fever has gone before. Of this 
the reader will be more fully informed, when I come to treat of the diſcaſes 
of the breaſt. | 
Bo r in all putrid caſes to which Horſes are e liable, ine they esd 
originally from fevers or frum ſudden hea's and colds, coagulating the Blood, 


or from any ſudden ſtop given to perſpiration, the following ſigns conſtunt- 
ly attend, and are to be regarded, as they will etable the practitioner to 


1 what he is about: A Horſe in theſe caſes always runs at the noſe, 
but not in a kindly white ſnot, as in tiie breaking of a cold, but of a rediſh 
or greeniſh duſky colour, and of a conſiſtence like glue, and ſticks like 

| turpentine to the hair on the inſide of his Noſt:ils. If this ſymptom abates 
and turns to a gleet of clear thin water; if the Horſe loſes his Fleſh, with 
his Hide open, and mends in his appetite ; theſe are for the moſt part in- 
fallible figns of recovery, and nothing further will be neceſſary than to 
Lond in in the uſe of the formentioned things, for a few days longer, and 
afterwards to walk the Horſe every day in the air. But if the matter continues 
paſted on the inſide of the Noſe ; if he ſeems to have a conſtant ſtoppage 
there, from an obſtinate inflammation of the glands, with a frequent 
ſneezing and conſtant inivelling his cafe may then be looked upon as dan- 
gerous, and therefore no time muſt be loſt in plying him with proper me- 
dicines, and careful attendance : but if with theſe ſymptoms he loſes not 
his Fleſh, and yet becomes hide-bound ; if he altogether forſakes his meat, 
grows more weak and feeble ; if ſwellings ariſe about his Joints ; if the ker- 
nels under his Jaws ſwell and feel looſe; if his Eyes look fixed and dead ; 

if his Tail is raiſed and quavers; if his Breath ſmells ſtrong, and begins 
f botg ures and wah and e a fœtid dark coloured emer, his caſe 
may 
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may then be looked upon as deſperate; and it would not be worth whi le to 
be at any trouble or expence to ſave him. 

Bur when a Horſe is recovering out of this diſtemper, he exhibits quite The me- 
different ſigns; though he loſes his Fleſh, yet his Hide keeps open, and 88 
his Skin feels kindly; his Ears and Feet are of a moderate warmth ; his * Hor is 
Eyes, that before were dull and heavy, begin to look britk and lively. FER 

his Noſe grows clean and dry; his appetite daily increaſes ; he lyes down 
regularly, and reſts with great eaſe; ftales and dungs retzularly; and ſome 
break out with eruptions, in the decline of the diſtemper, which are of great 
ſervice; and where theſe ſymptoms appear, there will be no more need 
of medicines, but what further remains to be done, is only in the way of 
diet and exerciſe, which ought to be much regarded when Horſes are juſt 
come out of ſickneſs. In this reſpe& moſt people uſually err, and are for 
feeding largely, to bring them ſoon into good order : and though ſome 
Horſes will indeed go through this kind of treatment without any hurt; 
yet when a Horſe, or any other creature, is much reduced and weakened | 
with ſickneſs, the Stomach and Bowels are Proportionably fo too, which 
makes haſty feeding always hazardous, becauſe in this caſe the appetite of- 
ten craves more than the ſtomach can digeſt, and this may eaſily cauſe a 
return of the diſtemper, which I have ſometimes ſeen, and has always been 
dangerous ; and if he eſcape a relapſe, it is great odds but he will be ſur- 
feited, which frequently happens ; and the ſarfeits that come after fevers, 
and other acute diſtempers, prove very obſtinate and hard to cure. And 
therefore the beſt way to avoid this, is to begin with a light diet, ſmall 
feeds, and increaſe by degrees, not according to a Horſe's appetite, which 
in ſome 1s exceeding voracious, but according as he gathers ſtrength, WER =: 
able to digeſt well what he eats. He ſhould alſo be taken out every day 
into the open air, in the manner that has been already mentioned, and be 
brought into his exerciſe and wind by degrees, and he will ſooner recover 
both his fleſh and ſtrength by this means, than by pampering and haſty 
feeding, or by any other ho that can be deviſed, as J have often found 


from experience: 
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-- WU pidemical Fevers, and other diſtempers of Hires, aig 
do be catching and infectious. 


T HE writers in ohyſick often diſtinguiſh between thoſe diſtempers that 


ſpread over many countries and nations at once, and thoſe that are li. 
mited 2 confined to particular provinces or places. The firſt they term 


Epidemical, the later Endemial ; but that I may not puzzle my readers, | 


ſhall avoid, as much as may be, the diſtinctions made by the learned, and 
treat thoſe diſtempers that come at ſome particular ſeaſons, whether they be 
more or leſs univerſal, or more or leſs infectious, under the general term 


Epidemical, that being a an appellation moſt commonly in uſe among us, 


and the beſt underſtood. | 
HisToRy affords us many diſmal relations of murrains and plague; 


among Horſes, and other brute creatures, in former ages, which were indeed 


ſo terrible, that they could be reckoned nothing leſs than heavy judgments 
from Heaven, being generally followed with famine and peſtilence among 


men, which ſwept off the greateſt part of the inhabitants, whenever theſe 


calamities come; but ſuch univerſal devaſtations have more rarely happened 
in latter times, and, by the goodneſs of Divine Providence, much leſs among 


us than in foreign nations, 


Horſes IT is, however, certain, that even in our times, 1 as well as men, 


ſometimes are frequently ſubject to epidemical fevers, and ſeveral infectious diftempers 


ſubject to 


Fevers of that may be reckoned of the peſtilential kind; and may be owing to ſome 
lest particular temperament of the air, or to ſome unknown cauſe, whereby 


tential 
kind, many Horſes are ſeized, and in different places at once. Theſe prove more 


or leſs dangerous according as the previous ſtate of the blood happens to 
be more or leſs depraved, or according as the preſent diſpoſition of the dif- 
temper happens to be more or leſs ſevere; for among us many of the com- 
plaints that come in this manner, prove but flight diſorders, and often go 


off without much help from medicine, only with a little eare and manage- 
ment: others are more dangerous, and more remarkably infectious, and 
ſometimes prove ſuddenly fatal to many Horſes ; but when ſuch maladics 
happen in our climate, they are uſually of ſhort continuance. 
PESTILENTIAL fevers, are thought only to differ in degree from thoſe 


of the malignant kind, which are common at ſome particular ſeaſons, and do 


not always prove deadly, tho! the cauſes from whence ſuch fevers proceed 
may be very different, and are to us in a great meaſure unknown; but 


however that be, the deadly effects are much more ſudden than : any. other, 
1 —_ and 
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Of Epidemical Fevers. 211 
4a are ſach, that they ſcarce allow time for the adminiſtration of medicines. 
The fevers that reſemble theſe moſt in our climate, always begin with great ; 
ſtupidity, ſwellings of the Eyes and Eyelids, ſwellings of the parotid Glands, 1 
and other kernels about the Throat, a profuſe running of duſky coloured 
matter from the Noſe, and a flux of the ſame kind of matter from the 
Mouth, and of a fatid ill ſavour; ſudden large ſwellings of the Limbs, 
eſpedially about the Joints, which are often followed with ſtaggers of the 
apoplectick kind, having all the fame ſymptoms that ariſe from poiſon, 
and are to be treated accordingly, with bleeding, glyſters, rowels, and 
other evacuations, with the moſt efficacious cephalicks and alexipharmicks, 
as caſtor, aſſa fœtida, volatile falts of all kinds; balls or drinks made with 
gentian, - zedoary, oallangals, white dittany, biſtort, tormentil roots of 
contrayerva, and Virginia ſnakeweed, with camphor, Mithridate or Venice 
treacle, in the manner already laid down for the cure of malignant fevers. 
But as theſe deadly diſtempers happen but rarely among us, ſo the ſickneſs 
here uſvally rages but for a ſhort ſeaſon. I can remember this ſort of ſick- 
neſs but once in my time, above thirty years ago, which almoſt ruined 
many farmers in ſeveral parts near London; it came in a very dry ſeaſon, 
and after about three months continuance, began to abate and grow leſs 
deadly, and ſoon after intirely ceaſed. 

Bur the moſt common diſtempers of Horſes may be ſometimes counted 
epidemical ; when they ſeize many Horſes at once, and become a general 
complaint in divers places, and are attended with fda unuſual ſymptoms. 

Even colds are frequently fo rife, eſpecially among young Horſes, that we Malignant 
can ſcarce go into a ſtable where the diſtemper has not ſpread itſelf with the 5 — 
appearance of ſome uncommon malignity ; but theſe colds are often fo far 
from proving deadly, that with proper care they tend greatly to the im- 
provement of a Horſe's health and conſtitution, and render ſuch Horſes 

more hardy and durable afterwards, and recover many Horſes to "Pe 
ſoundneſs, that before were full of complaints, 

In epidemical colds, the glands about the Throat, and thoſe under the The Sons 
Ears, are more inflated than in common and accidental colds; and where ol a ma- 
= a Horle's conſtitution i is good, and his blood no ways vitiated before, may be Cold. 
cured as other colds, only that his Head and Neck ought to be more careful- 

E ly covered and kept warm, to promote a conſtant breathing in thoſe parts. 
Azour the end of the year 1732, there was a very remarkable diſtem- An epide- 
per of this kind among the Horſes in London, and in ſeveral other parts of 228 
the kingdom. They were ſeiz'd ſuddenly with a vehement, dry, ſounding 1732 4 
cough, which ſhook them ſo violently, that ſome of them were often ready bibel, 
33 Son to 
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to Fry down with hard ſtraining and want of breath; their Throats were 


raw and fore, many of them had their Kernels ſwelled, and painful to the 
touch, For the firſt two days moſt of them refuſed all manner of food, 
as well as water, and had ſo many other bad fighs, that when this diſtem. 
per firſt broke out many were afraid of a mortality coming among them; 
and indeed the only good ſign they had was the vehemence of their coagh, 
that both kept their blood in motion, and ſpeedily ſet them a running at 


the Noſe, which generally began the third day, and continued in fo pro- 


ſuſe a manner for five or ſix days, that ſome of them in that time dif. 
charged as much as two or three pails would hold of purulent matter, 
which however was generally of a laudable colour and good conſiſtence. 
While the running at their Noſes continued, they could not feed much, 
tho! their appetites were craving, becauſe the matter mingled fo much with 
their food, as to render it altogether difagreeable ; ſo that they loſt their 
fleth exceedingly : but this loſs of their fleſh proved a benefit to them ra- 


ther than a detriment; and as ſoon as the running abated, they eat vora- 


ciouſly, and ſoon recovered their fleſh. This diltemper, tho' no ways 
mortal, yet was ſo very catching, that when any Horſe was ſeized with 
it, I obſerved thoſe that ſtood on each hand of him were generally infected 
as ſoon as. he began to run at the Noſe, in the ſame manner as the ſmall 
pox communicate the infection when they are upon the turn. 

WIILx this ſickneſs laſted, above a hundred of the troop Horſes under 
my care were ſeized with it. I always cauſed the ſick Horſes to be re- 
moved from the ſound, as ſoon as they were taken ill, and put by them 
ſelves, as in an hoſpital, And in one troop of the Horſe Grenadiers we 
filled a ſtable of thirty-fix ſtandings in three days, an infirmary of five 
ſtandings, and another of eighteen ſtandings, in three or four days more; 
nevertheleſs all of them recovered in a ſhort time. Alſo many gentlemens 
Horſes where I was concerned, did well, without any remaining taint from 
the diſtemper ; and it was obſerveable, that ſome who had been ſubject to 
a dry cough before this ſickneſs, continued more free from it for ſome 


time ter wan tho' I do not remember any of them were abſolutely 
cured of this defect, notwithſtanding their great purgation from the noſe, 


which plainly ſhewed me the difficulty of removing an obſtinate dry 
cough, by the common and uſual means of promoting a diſcharge that 


way, The Horſes that chiefly eſcaped the diſtemper, were thoſe that had 


been kept in conſtant ſtrong exerciſe, or full aged old Horſes, many of 
which were no ways infected, tho' very much expoſed to it, 


THE 
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Tux method I followed in curing this malady was ſimple and eaſy; The me- 
for having obſerved by their dung and manner of ſtaling, that neither the * 
Stomach, Guts, or Kidneys, were in any degree injured, but only their caring this 
Lungs and the Glands about their Throats very much ſtuffed, I ordered _ 
them, as ſoon as they were ſeized, to be bled plentifully, which gave them 
a ſenſible relief, for at firſt many of them were feveriſh and very ſhort- 

| breathed ; and by ſomewhat emptying their veſſels, helped the ſooner to 
bring on the running at their Noſes, which in a Horſe anſwers the ſame 
end as expectoration in a man. Afterwards I gave them ſoft balſamicks, 
mixed with deterſives, which are always neceſſary for Horſes, becauſe they 
require more pungent and ſtimulating medicines than men, their fibres 
being more ſtrong and rigid ; and therefore the following drinks were gene- 


rally adminiſtered with good ſucceſs, vis. 


Coltsfoot, Hyſſop, and Chamomile Flowers, of each a handful ; freſh . 
Linſeed and Garlick, of each an ounce ; Liquorice-root cut into thin 
ſlices the ſame quantity ; of Saffron half an ounce infuſed in two 
quarts of boiling Water; one half for ho morning, and the other 
for the afternoon, 


Wirn cheſe were given balls made of the warm aromatick pectoral 

powders, mixed with Honey, Balſam of Salphur, and Oil of Aniſeed. 
And in caſes where the phlegm appeared to be more than ordinary tough and 
viſcid, a ſmall portion of about four ounces of Lintſeed Oil was added to 
| ſome of their drinks; and in ſome caſes it was neceſſary to give about half 
a pint of white Wine, with a few ounces of Oxymel of ſquills. I did 
not perceive any of them coſtive, or very hot and feveriſh, after they took 
to run at their Noſes, otherwiſe it would have been alſo neceſſary to have 
adminiſtered emollient glyſters. And therefore as ſoon as they looked 
lively and eat up their allowance, which was chiefly ſcalded bran and hay, 
I left off the uſe of medicines, and allowed them plenty of water, which 
had a good effect in thinning and diluting their Blood, Which was extremely 
fizy ; and the cure was perfected by air and moderate exerciſe. 

Tu continuance of this diſtemper among our Horſes was but hort. This dig. 
It began in ſome places in the county, near "Londen, about the middle of temper of 
September; for I did not hear it was univerſal over the whole Kingdom]; dass. 
and in London it began in October, the weather being unuſually foggy, but 
was quite over in about ſix weeks or two months, and made ſo fwiſt a 


progreſs, that in the Ree of. one week, there was fearce a ſtable without 
| the 
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the infection; ſome Horſes were perfectly recovered in a week or ten days, 
ſome in a fortnight, and few continued under it longer than three weeks, 
or a month, before they recovered their fleſh, and their uſual ſtrength and 
| | vigour ; and I obſerved ſcarce any did amiſs, except ſuch as had been un- 
= ſctilfolly treated, by cleaning and ſyringing their Noſes with ſharp ſtimu- 
=_ | lating chal which by irritating thoſe parts too much, brought a continued 
running of purulent matter on ſome that could not be ſtopped, afterwards 
with ſwellings under their Jaws, which ended in a waſte and rottenneſs; 
whereas if they had been left more to nature, ſcarce any of them would 
have done amiſs: but I have known the ſame thing happen in a common 
cold, and in the ſtrangles, eſpecially when they have met with the like 
treatment, as will be ſhewn more e fully when I come to treat of thoſe | 
diſtempers. 
An epide. ABOUT two years after this, viz. in 1734, another epidemical diſtem- 
mical fe- , Per happened 1 in the ſpring, that proved more fatal than this, tho' by rea- 
Horſes iz ſon of its ſhort continuance, was much leſs taken notice of than the firſt; 
OY for many Horſes recovered ſo far as to be out of danger in two or three. 
days. In the one the Horſes coughed fo vehemently in the ſtreets, and 
many of the hackney-coach Horſes and cart Horſes, that were obliged to 
work, had their Noſes in ſo naſty a condition, and ſo much expoſed to 
open view, that they could not avoid being ſeen by every body. But this 
other diſtemper was not ſo univerſally talked of, tho vaſt numbers were 
ſeized with it, and ſome died ſuddenly of it. In one week I had near a 
hundred of the Guard and Grenadier Horſes, beſides many belonging to 
_ gentlemen, taken ſo bad, and with ſuch violent ſymptoms, that I was at 
firſt afraid of its proving very dangerous; but of the great numbers that 
were under my care, not one did amiſs. 
This fever THEY were ſeized ſuddenly with a very hot burning p nn and their 
— apparently ſeemed ſo ſore and tender, that they could ſcarce bear to be 
touched ; they were generally coſtive, ſtaled but little, and that with pain 
and training, and of a very high colour. They refuſed all manner of 
ſuſtenance, and were ſo extremely ſick, that they would not drink; neither 
did I perceive any of them offer to lie down till their diſtemper came to a 
criſis : upon treating them with cooling and opening medicines, and with 
plentiful bleeding, they generally recovered. 

I was confirmed in this method by ſeveral ſymptoms that appeared upon 
the turn of the diſtemper, ſome of them having very hot and inflamed 
eruptions, which broke out in ſeveral parts with bliſters, reſembling the 
St. Anthony's Fire, Thoſe that came to maturity, appeared generally on 
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Of Epidemical Diftempers 13 
the inſide of the Arm or Fore-Leg, near the Elbow or towards the Hock, 
and ſome of them had ſeveral large bags of water that gathered on the 
ſides of their Bellies, or towards their Flanks, near the inguinal Glands, 
which the farriers called a water farcy, but indeed, was the effect of a very 
hot inflamed Blood. Some had been coſt ive before this diſtemper ſeized 
them, for their Dung was extremely hard and black. 

In this caſe ſoft and oily glyſters were made uſe of to relax their Bowels, TheCure, 
and in ſome the bleeding was repeated, cooling infuſions, with ſal prunella; | 
cream of tartar, ſaffron, and ſuch like things were alſo given, to open them 
both by dung and urine, and by that means to abate the heat and efferveſ- 
ſence of their Blood, which not only took off their fevers, but cauſ:d the 
critical diſcharges from the boils, which at firſt had but a very indifferent 
aſpect, to digeſt into good matter, without leaving any taint behind them; 
ſo that none of the Horſes that were treated in this manner did amiſs, and 
where ſome died in the hands of unſkilful perſons, it was generally owing 
to their giving them hot inflaming things under the notion of cordials; and 
cloying them with ſugar-ſops before their fevers were abated, and their Sto- 
machs in a condition to receive food. And indeed this is the true reaſon Why ſo 
why ſo many Horſes miſcarry in fevers, becauſe moſt people are apt to force one M 
them to feed, by adminiſtring food with a horn, when it is altogether i im- miſcarry 
proper, neglecting to bleed ſufficiently in the beginning, giving hot medi- 1 
cines inwardly, with wines and other ſpirituous liquors, which only add pere. 
ſewel to the fire; which things are always pernicious in inflammatory diſ- 
tempers, eſpecially to Horſes that are uſed to a imple diet. 

Tais diſtemper did not continue in its full force in London, above three This Dit. 
weeks or a month, and thoſe that were ſeized about the latter part of that % Per, 

time had it more favourably, and required little more than bleeding. Thoſe fiort con- 
that looked any ways ſurfeited were purged, and had antimonial powders 4e. 
given them, which generally perfected their cure, and ſome were ſent to 
the ſalt marſhes, or other ſpring. grals, the ſick neſs Bappening Juſt before 
the graſs ſeaſon, 

I have known ſingle Horſes ſeiz'd with the ſame ſymptoms at other 
times, when the diſtemper was neither infectious nor epidemical, and theſ: 
were alwiys ſucceſsfully relieved with bleeding and other evacuations, eſfe- 
cially with diureticks and diluters, giving them plenty of water-gruel, or 
white water: 

THE Strangles is a diſtemper * almoſt all Horſcs are ſubject to, at one 
time or another, eſpecially when they are young, but ſometimes it is very 


Tite, and may be ranked among their epicemicat dilcaſes, and then it ſeizes. 
5 both 


— ſymptoms of the Farcy often appear in ſome kind of epidemical 


demical the ſtaggers, attended with ſuch uncommon ſymptoms, as put the ordinary 


fans their Heads were greatly diſordered, by which moſt of them more or lets, 


both young and old that have not had it beten and is e inſectious, 
tho' for the moſt part the Strangles are no ways catching. But in this caſe 
they are uſually attended with a fever, loſs of appetite, and other ſymptoms 
of a malignant nature. But theſe things will be (Feats of more s fully hercaf. 
ter. See Ives and. STRANGLES, 
spring I ſome ſeaſons the ſpring colds among the young Horſes, are accompy- 
Cod. ny'd with an epidemical fever, eſpecially about the time & ſhedding thei; 
| Teeth, and putting out of their Tuſhes; and without ſome care and ili. 
gence be uſed, theſe colds are apt to leave an ugly taint behind them, a 
continuance of the cough, or a relaxation of the Kernels under the la 
with a too great moiſture and ſnottineſs of the Noſe, which ſometimes: turns 
to the Glandeis. 5 

The TE Glanders is always reckoned” an infectious dige mpor, bot J have 
nager; known this malady ſometimes more frequent than uſual, with the 1ymp- 
almoſt | 

always toms of very great malignity in the Blood, When this happens, it is more 
infectios. than ordinarily infectious, makes a ſudden progreſs, and ſoon ends in a rot, 
and is extremely dangerous to all Horſes that come within the ſcent of their 
Breath, or into the ſtable where ney too until it has been en clean d 
and well air'd. 
TheFarcy THE Farcy is ſeldom reckoned infectious, for it is cen cur'd without 1. 
ſometimes moving the diſeaſed Horſe from the ſound Horſes that ſtand with him; the 


* 
I IF reaſon of which will be ſhewn, when I come to treat of that diftemper, 


_—— 
_— as 
_—— 


fe vers, when it is indeed infectious, and makes a quick progreſs: on every 
Horſe that is ſeized with it, ſpreading univerſally over the whole Body, 
forming deep abſceſſes among the Interſtices of the larger Muſcles, diſcharg- 
ing great quantities of corrupt fœtid matter, reſembling the grounds of beer. 
In the time of contagious fevers, ſuch inſtances are ſometimes to be met 
with, where by reaſon of a more than ordinary malignity 1 in the Blood, or 
ſome ill treatment, or ſome unfriendly diſpoſition of the air, all the common 
ſymptoms of a degenerate Farcy will ariſe; and this makes ſome afraid of 
every appearance of the farcy, as being infectious; but in ſuch caſes it may 
be more properly termed an univerſal rot than a farcy, and for the moſt 
part proves deadly; and if any means are uſed, they _— to be ſuch as are 
proper in peſtilential diſtempere. 
An Epi- - ABOUT eight years ago, ſeveral young Horſes were ſuddenly ſcized with 


_—_ 
_ 
_ 


Diſtemper 
that hap- practitioners quite to a ſtand. One thing was viſible to every body, that 
pened to 


i loſt 


_ 2 
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Joſt the uſe of 'their' Limbs ; ſome were only bed ad convulſed in a 


moderate degree, and were ſoon relieved by bleeding, and ſome few ce- 
phalick medicines, with rubbing and proper embrocations; in others this 
new diſtemper ſeemed to have a near affinity to a Hemiplegia, viz. that 
ſort of palſy, which in men, takes away the uſe of one ſide, bat not to 


ſuch a deadneſs as happens to the human body, 
IHA one Horſe was ſo bad, that when he came to be ord, he was Avery ex- 


traordina- 


held up on the affected ſide by ſeveral men, who were forced to ſupport his Foe" 
whole weight, When he was let looſe in a riding- houſe, to ſee his mo- which re- 
tions, he turned round like a perſon in a vertigo, and fell down fuddenly ; 1 
but this rotation or turning round did not proceed altogether from the cauſes oy, 5 
which uſually produce the vertigo in men, but from his wanting the uſe : 
of his Limbs on the off fide, which made him turn round to his near ade, 

the Limbs of his near ſide being no ways affected, but firm, which was 

the reaſon of his circular motion, for he could not get ſtreight forward for 

want of uſe in the other. Several Horſes were taken in che ſame manner, 

but in a lower degree, and ſome were convulſed, and had their Mouths 
fomewhat pulled to one fide, but were ſoon relieved ; for thoſe that were 

only convulſed in this manner, retained ſomewhat of an appetite to feed, 

which greatly contributed to their cure. Another remarkable caſe hap- 
pened at this time, of a Horſe that was ſo much convulſed, that when. sette, 
ever he offered to raiſe his Head in the leaſt degree, nothing could be ſeen;famekird, 


but with 


ol his Eyes but the whites, which made him look very ghaſtly ; but as gifferent 


this Horſe had alſo a firong fever, and was affected on both ſides alike, ſo ſymptoms. 


he never loſt the uſe of his Limbs, but only went ſtaggering, and with a 


catching from the convulſive cramps. This Horſe recovered with bleed- _ | 
e me- 


= ing, and other plentiful evacuations, and the conſtant uſe of cephalicks, ed 75 
which were given him in great plenty, eſpecially the Caſtor, which had lowed in : 
ſuch an effect upon him, that it kept him breathing above three weeks with- 9/75... 


out intermiſſion, in ſo much that all his cloaths and the whole ſtable was ladies. 


perfumed by it; and if theſe things were but one day omitted, while the 


convulfions laſted, the Horſe always fell back, and was the worſe for it; ſo. 
that he muſt inevitably have died in the hands of any common practitioner, 
none of whom I ever knew treat convulſed Horſes after this manner. 

As to the Horſes that were affected on one Side only, their lameneſs was. 
more apparent, ſo that I caufed them to be put into cloſe ſtalls, and littered: 
quite up to their Bellies ; and alſo a good quantity of ſtraw to be piled up 
againſt the wall or partition next the lame Side, that they might reſt 
upon it, and not be expoſed to fall down, One gentleman, who had a 
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very fine Horſe ſeized with this diſtemper, ordered the whole fide of the 


all to be lined with a tripple baſs matting, and his litter was ſpread all 
acroſs the ſtable, pretty deep, from the end of the Randing ; z Which mc. 
thod was followed with moſt others that were under my care, and affected 
in the ſame manner, that they might not hurt themſelves in caſe they 
ſhou!d move backwards and fall down, but lye eaſy till they were bepel 
up, för ſcarce any of them were able to riſe of themſelves. But moſt of 
theſe Horſes leaned their lame Sides altogether againſt the ſtall, without 
moving their poſture, till they had pretty well recovered the uſe of thei 
Limbs, which generally happened to ſome in about ten or twelve days, 
others that were leſs affected, recovered much ſooner, ſo as to be able ty 
ſtand without leaning, 


Tus had all of them fevers when they were firſt ſized, which i is an 


uſual attendant on convulſive diſorders. But after bleeding and other evz. 
cuations their fevers abated, and they began to feed on ſcalded bran, and 
pick a little hay by the hand, which was very helpful to them, and kept 


their Jaws ſtreight and pliable. They were bled plentifully, and had gly. 


ters and lenitive purges, which to Horſes I always ſubſtitute inſtead of vo- 


mits, where the diſcharges of the fü ſt paſſage is required. They were at 


the ſame time plyed with cephalicks and proper embrocations outwardly, 


for which the reader may conſult Chap. I. & ſeq. where I have treated of 


The Stag- 


all theſe diſtempers mcthodically, which derive their — — the head 
and nerves. 
I sHALL conelude this ſubject of epidemical diſtempers, by taking no- 


gers with tice, that the yellows and ſtaggers are ſometimes epidemical, there being 


the Yel- 
lows, 


ſometimes ſeaſons 


epidemi- 
cal. 


under this title, viz Of te Diſeaſes of the Head cauſed 
mors, which brought a great mortality among the Horſes in ſome parts of 


many young Horſes ſeized with this malady, more remarkably in ſome 


than others, and gener ally about the end: of the ſpring ar the be- 
ginning of ſummer. This is no other than a bilious fever, and ſeems 
to be the ſame mentioned by the Sieur de Saleyſel, Part II. Chap. XII. 


by cholerick Hu- 


France and Germany in the year 1660 and 1661, and afterwards in 1069 


and 670. This is ſeldom univerſal or of long continuance among us, 


but where it comes, proves fatal to abundance of Horſes, ſor want of know: 


ing the true origin and ſource from whence all theſe various ſymptoms ariſe, 


Whey the Head and the whole ty is fo much affected. 
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of Horſes Colds, ny ahh Jiſeaſes of the Breaſt ad glandu- 
_ parts about the Head and T b roat, 
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1 Neep not be very critical in deſcribing the nature dof a cold, ſeeing eve- 


ry one has more or leſs ſome acquaintance with it, and the uſual ſymp- 
toms | that attend it. In colds perſpiration is obſtructed, whereby the pores 


and common outlets are ſo far ſhut up, that the perſſ irable matter not 
having a free paſſage, cauſes a redundancy that commonly affects the Head, 
and the glandalous parts about the Neck and throat, as alſo the Lungs and 
other principal Viſcera; and in very ſevere colds, or where the Blood has 
been previouſly bad and vitiated, the whole body will be ſenſibly impreſſed 
by it, as may be obſerved from the ſtiffneſs and feebleneſs of the Limbs, 
and inaptitude to all motion, that frequently happens in ſuch caſes; and in- 
deed there are few diſeaſes incident to the animal 8 0 which may not 
more or leſs derive their origin from a cold. 7 
IT would be endleſs to enumerate the many and various OY of colds, | 
and I have already taken notice of ſome of them, eſpecially where I have 
treated of malignant and putrid fevers, which are often the effect of colds, 
of the worſt ſort ; however, I ſhall repeat ſome of them again, that thoſe 
who keep many Horſes of value may be the better enabled to prevent 
their catching cold, as well as to cure them in proper time, before their 
colds degenerate into dangerous and fatal diſtempers. | | 
Tux moſt uſual cauſes of colds are riding Horſes till they are hot, ard rue 
ſuffer ing them to ſtand in that condition where the air is cold and penetrat- 1 
ing. Another very uſual cauſe of colds is, removing a Horſe out of a hot Colds. 
ſtable to ſtand in a cold one, and a cold taken this way will always be more 
violent, where a Horſe has been high fed and cloathed; and this is the 
reaſon why many Horſes catch very ſevere colds after they come out of 
the dealers hands. New-built ſtables are alſo dangerous before they have 
been well aired and ſeaſoned, and even old ſtables, when they have ſtood 
long empty and grown damp, are dangerous to tender delicate Horſes, that 
have been well kept. Many Horſes catch ſevere colds, attended with fe- 
vers and plèuretick diſorders, by leading them through deep ponds, while 
they ate Hot, and oftentimes bs. not carefully rubb; ng them down and 
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Tx” of Horſes Cold. 


dr ying off the ſweat when they come off journeys; riding late in the night 
air in cold damp weather, expoſes ſome Horſes to catch cold, that have not 
been accuſtomed to travel or work in the night. And oftentimes colds are 
owing to ſome particular temperament in the air, and ſo become epidemi. 
cal cods, and may proceed from 1 mar other aeckients, * Would be tod 
tedious here to relate. 

Tur figns are a cough, Feavinel and Jolneks, which are more or le 
according as: the cold happens to be more or leſs ſevere ;. ſometimes the 
Eyes moiſt and watery, ſwelling of the Kernels about the Bey and under 
the Jaws, a gleeting at the Nofe ; and when a cold happens to be violent a | 
Horſe will be feveriſh and off bis Stomach, will work at his Flanks, and 
| Joath hot meat, and refuſe his water. When theſe laſt ſymptoms appear, 
and the Eyes are very moiſt, and the Mouth ſlimy, the Ears and Feet cold, 
with an inward ſoreneſs, there is danger of a feyer, and ſuch are generally 
of the malignant kind ; but when a Horſe coughs ſtrong, eats ſcalded 
bran, and drinks warm water, it is a good ſign; or if a Horſe looks 
ſprightly and pricks up his Ears, and moves briſkly in his ſtall, though he 
Joſe his appetite in ſome degree, there will be no great danger. It is alſo a 
good ſign when he dungs and ſtales freely, and without pain, when his 
ecat does not ſtare, when his Skin feels kindly, and his mouth ſomewhat 


moiſt and not clamy; but when it is hot, dry and parched, there is danger 


of a fever, eſpecially, if along with * ſymptoms, he ad to be 
tucked up in his belly. | 
Yomg Vox Horſes are more ſubject to 1 than thoſe that are fall aged a or 
van OY old ; for the blood of young animals is more balſamick, and of a more cohefive 
Fog and elutinous conſiſtence chan afterwards, which, as has been obſerved is neceſſary 
than o. When they are growing; tho' this texture of the blood expoſes them more to 
then. colds and other diſorders. And ſome young Horſes are ſubje& to a cough 
and a light fever when they are breeding their Teeth, but eſpecia ly ba: 
fore they cut their Tuſhes, as I have often obſerved, to which the L:mpiG 
.often gives relief; and if the ſtrangles happen at this time, the cure will for 
the moſt part be ſudden and perfect. Sometimes young Horſes cough pret- 
ty much in the beginning of the ſummer, when they are troubled . with 
worms and botts, but whatever deſtroys the vermin cures the cough, or 
when the worms go off with the ſeaſon, the caugh alſo ceaſes. 
Wurd a Horſe has got a cold with a cough, fnorts after it, ahd is not, 
or but little off his ſtomach, there will be no great need for medicines, 
but only to bleed him, keep him warm, and to give him ſome feeds of 


ſcalded bran; but if he feels hot, and refuſes his meat, it will be neceſſary 
3 to 


The ſigns. 


Of Horſes Coldy e 


to bleed dlenlifullp in the firſt place, and afterwards the following driak The Cure. 5 


may be adminiſtered, which I have found efficacious in all common colds, 
even worm wage have been feveriſh, a8 Nen ann a0 in the begin- 


d 


Trke Hyſts, Colts-foot, Poaryroopal, and Horehound, of ich a hand- 
ful; fix glovesof freſh Garlick, peeled and cut ſmall ; Linſeed, and 
| freſh Aniſeeds, of each an ounce ; Liquorice, half an ounce ; Saffron, 
one dram; infuſe in two quarts of boiling water, cloſe covered: warm 
a quart of this infuſion, and diſſolve it in four ounces of Honey, to be 
given faſting ; letting the Horſe ſtand two hours after it n he has 
meat or water. 

Fer his diet, let him have 0 CY and beſt hay, ſealded bran, 

5 and His water warmed. 


Turn kR are many forms of drinks for Horſes colds, 15245 of pectoral : 
and cooling herbs, as Scabious, Rochet, Agrimony ; and the Carminative 
ſeeds, as the Aniſe, Coriander, Cumin, and moſt of the ingredients in the 
common Horſe-balls, given in wine or beer, which in ſimple colds often 
do ſervice, Others diſſolve one of the common cordial balls, and make a 


drink immediately, with a pint of warm ale or beer, which is the uſual 


method of moſt of the practitioners T have known. But this that I have 
preſcribed, not only conſiſts of pectoral and balſamick ingredients, but alſo 
thoſe that are attenuating and deterſive, which thipgs are the moſt effica- 
eious in Horſes colds, and, as I have often obſerved, _ them the ſooneſt 
to their ſtomachs. 

A drink. for a cold may be eaſily procured, almoſt i in any place, only of 
two or three ounces of freſh aniſceds, and a dram of faffron infuſed in hot 


water, and when the infuſion has ood till it is of a right warmth, to diſſolve 


in it a ſufficient quantity of honey, with two large ſpoonfuls of oil, a little 
white wine may alſo be added. This, with 800% nurſing will anſw-er in 
moſt ſudden colds, Where there has been no previous diſorder, and may be 
repeated as often as need{ul. The aniſceds are cordial and pectoral, and 
ſem to agree the beſt with Horſes of all other things of that kind, and are 
one of the principal ingredients in the common Horſe-balls now in uſe; 
which are made in the following manner, as they ſtand in Markham's book, 
who aſcribes the invention of them to himſelf, though they are of a much 
older date, with ſome ſmall difference. 


Take 
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The com- 
mon Horſe 
Balls. 


of Horſes Colda. 


Take Aniſeeds, Cumminſeeds, Faonugreek, date ſeeds, Elicam. 
pane- root, Flower of Nrichſtone, and brown Sugar Candy, of each 


two ounces, beaten and ſearſed very fine. Then take an ounce of the 
Juice of Liquorice, and diſſolve it in half a pint of white Wine. Then 


take three ounces of Syrup of Coltsfoot, Sallad Oil, and Honey, of 
- each half a pint; let theſe be mixed with the former, and make 


them into a ru,” with a ſufficient nn of Wheat F lower. 


ts. are „ as they and i in Quincy's Diſgenttory, under FO 


title of Paſta * as follows, 


Take Powder af Feeugrack, 3 Cutts Carthamus, Eli. 
campane, Coltsfoot, Flower of Brimſtone, of each three ounces; 


Juice of Liquorice, one ounce; Oil of Olives and Honey, of each 


eight ounces; Genoa Treacle, twelve ounces; Oil of Aniſeed, one 


ounce; mix all together, and with a pound and a half of Wheat 


Meal, or as much as is ſufficient; make it into a paſte, which roll 
into balls, about as big as a common waſh-ball. 


In theſe there are three ounces of each of the ci ingredients 


whereas in Markbam' s, there are only two Ounces. Theſe have alſo an 
addition of an ounce of Oil of Aniſeeds, which is a very great emendation, 
and indeed, has been in uſe above theſe forty years paſt, which is not in 


Markham's; as alſo three ounces of dry d Coltsfoot, in powder, inſtead of 


the Syrup. Yet I would adviſe any one who makes theſe balls, to diffolve 
the Juice of Liquorice in white Wine, as Markham dire&s, which not 


only makes them more pleaſant and cordial, but helps them to keep the 


longer, and if half an ounce of Saffron be added, they will be much the 
better for it. The price of theſe balls have been much run down by 
grooms and farriers, who generally buy them of the druggiſts for a ſmaller 
price than they themſelves can make them, and therefore are for the moſt 
put compounded of bad ingredients. The ingredients ſhould all be new 


aud freſh, otherwilc they are good for little, being moſt of them the ſeeds ; 


of aromatick vegetables, which ſoon ſpoil if they are not kept very dry, 
"Thoſe: who make them for ſale, often leave out the Syrup of Coltsfoot, 
and put in ſome old fretted ſyrup, or the ſame quantity of common Treacle, 
inſfead of the Syrup of Coltsfoot, which is in Markham's receipt, tho' the 
Coltsfoot in ſubſtance is much better ; only it requires a great deal of care 
to dry it well! in the ſhade, and after that a good deal of pounding to > make 


it. 
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Of Horſes Colds. 


it paſs the fieve. They are no leſs apt to leave out the canhemüs ſeeds, 


which are alſo hard to pound, and their tough ſhells make the balls not 


Jock ſo fine and ſmooth to the Eye when broke; but this is a manifeſt loſs, 
the Carthamus being one of ew beſt ingredients, for they help to free the 

Stomach and Guts from ſlime and naſtineſs, and by their deterſive quality 

open and promote the glandular diſcharges. Theſe balls when faithfully 


made, are of general uſe in diſtempers of the Stomach, Lungs, Liver, and 


other Viſcera as well as in colds; and tho' they cannot be truſted alone in, 
many difeaſes, yet they will do hurt! in none, and may be often made uſe 
of as a common vehicle, to mix with things of greater efficacy, in caſes 
that require a more immediate relief than they can give. 

IN. recent new colds they are often ſerviceable, and I have known many. 


Hor ſos cured. of ſuch colds without any. other remedy, - The Sulphur and 


Carthamus ſeeds make them proper where young Horſes are troubled with 
worms, attended with a cough, and if half. an ounce of Ethiops Mineral 


be worked into a ball, with the help-of. a little Honey or Treacle, and 
repeated every morning, for ſeveral days, with warm water and maſhes of. 
bran or malt, they will generally anſwer the end propoſed by them; eſpe- 


ay in aſk of worms, if the following drink be given after each ball 


| Take hols: cop handful ; Gn cut inio "lllow, and Coroline, 
of each half an ounce; Liquorice, two drams ; boil in three quarts 
of water to a quart, which is ſufficient for one drink, and may be 
ng ſo ong as the balls are adminiſtered, 


Tun cough that wk the conic 105 the T =eth is generally very ti | 
and ſometimes obſtinate, and ſeldom goes off intirely until the Teeth are. 


grown, tho' ſome Horſes breed their. Tecth without any ſuch diſorder. 
If the Eyes are affected in breeding the Teeth, and the cough obſtinate, 
bleeding ought to be repeated. If the Lampaſs grow at the ſame time, 


and riſe higher. than the Teeth, the Horſe will flabber and mangle his hay, 


but the ſateſt way 1s not to meddle with them, einer by inciiicn or burn— 


ing, as is commonly pract:ſed, becauſe that is often a great prejudice to the 


Eyes; neither is it proper to uſe mouth waters, or any thing that may re- 
pel and ſtop the diſch rge that the Lampaſs cauſes from the Mouth, but ra- 


ther to promote it with ſcaided bran and warm gruel, until the ſwelling: 


abates, which will happen as ſoon as the ſoreneſs of the Gums goes off, 


and this ſeldom continues above four or five days, or a week at fartheſt, 


It the Coen are watry, and look thick, * a 38 the Horſe 


ought. 
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Of the Strangles, Ge. 


ought to be rected with the ſame things I have preſcribed. for the cure of 
ps. Yellows ; for this is a ſymptom that often — the fore- runner of 


224 


blindneſs, for which the Reader may alſo eonſult what I have written con. 


cerning the diſeaſes of the Eyes, where theſe things are more particularly 
handled ; and if the ſymptoms of a malignant fever dye, the Horſe muſk 


be treated accordingly. 
I need not mention the great uſe of eld þ in carrying off he: remaing 


of colds, as well as fevers and other diſtempers. However, a Horſe in this 
reſpect ſhould be carefully managed. For if he be much oppreſſed with 
his cold, as ſometimes happens in the beginning, even where there are no 
bad ſymptoms, exerciſe may prove hurtful, if not dangerous, till that op. 


preſſion is removed, by bleeding and other proper evacuations; and even 


then he ought not to be urged beyond his natural diſpoſition and ability, 


but as ſoon as he comes to feed heartily, and ſnorts after coughing, he may 


be exerciſed every day for an hour, or longer in any convenient place, 


which will haſten his recovery: and exerciſe always is a great help to thoſe 


that run at the Noſe, as it greatly furthers that diſcharge, and alſo helps 
the working of rowels, which are ſometimes neceſſary for Horſes that have 
colds, and are at the ſame time loaded with fleſh ; for in ſuch caſes, repeated 


bleedings, e's * MES evacuations, are of great uſe, 


x 


| of 11 — 3 I ves. 


The „ Tur French and other foreign writers have * the Strangles f in 


bn Horſes to the ſmall pox in men; and as the ſmall pox is more inci- 


ompared 
by to- dent to children than to grown perſons, ſo it has been obſerved by theſe 


by to- 


r-1gners 9 writers, that the Strangles chiefly affects Colts and young Horſes, when 


the ſmall 


por in they catch inveterate colds; which is very true, for Horſes are ſeldom ſub. 
en. ject to the Strangles after ſix years old, tho' J have known ſome Horſes 


have this diſtemper at ſeven and eight, and ſometimes at nine or ten, tho 


the ſmall pox in this, that it never ſeizes Horſes oftener than once; where- 


as many other diſtempers proceeding from common cauſes and accidents, | 


will return as often as there are the proper cauſes to produce them. But 
however that be, it is certain the Strangles is a critical ſwelling, which when 


it breaks and impoſtumates, diſcharges ſomewhat obnoxious: to the con- 
ſtitutions of young Horſes, by which wy are Foy rendered more health 


Tus 


1 than * were * | 


theſe inflances are not very common. The Strangles is alſo ſaid to reſemble 


_ 


4 A > 
8 


dict, the alteration of air, and execs, bring on the Strangles. 


the middle. 
and that feels ſtarky, dry, and hot, the ſwelling will in that caſe be large 


tinues til the tumor grows ripe, and then it breaks and runs off. But the. 


Of the Strangles, c. 


Tur Strangles begins with a ſwelling between the Jaw-Bones, 


ſome- 


heat, pain, and inflammation, ſometimes to ſuch a degree, that a Horſe is 
ſcarce able to ſwallow till the tumour ripens and turns to matter, 


Many Colts have the Strangles at graſs, which come to maturity andThecauſe. 


break making a very plentiful diſcharge, without any other help beſides 
what nature affords ; tho' I have known in ſome a very grekt malignity, 
with a purulent running at the Noſe, which is often dangerous. And thoſe 


that eſcape the Strangles at graſs, for the moſt part are ſeized when they 


are firſt taken ap and put to buſineſs ; and we often obſerve the change of 
Other 
cauſes may be, their catching cold, their ſhedding their Teeth, or what- 
ever may induce pain, or bring a flux of humours at any critical time upon 


the Throat and Jaws. 


Wu the Strangles are com! ing upon a Rath he feels unuſually hot, The figns 
and ſometimes very feveriſh, with a painful cough ; ſome go quite off their and dg 
ſtomachs, others are only dainty, or eat and drink with pain in chewing | 


and ſwallowing. When the ſwelling begins on the inſide of the Jaw-Bone, 
it is much longer in coming to maturity than when it begins more towards 
When the ſkin is tight and much ſtretched over the ſwelling, 


before it breaks, and make a plentiful diſcharge. When the {ſwelling of 
the Strangles riſes between the Jaw-Bones, under the middle of the Tongue, 
it is always the moſt favourable; but if it riſes upwards among the Glands, 


and is divided in ſeveral little tumours, it is not ſo kindly, but is 12 to 


break in ſeveral places and at different times before it ſinks, which renders 
it more tedious and troubleſome than when it breaks and diſcharges all at 
once. When the Strangles begin directly in the upper part of the Throat, 


towards the head of the Windpipe and Gullet, it hinders a Horſe ſometimes 
from ſwallowing for ſeveral days, until the cumor grows full and large out- 
wardly. 


This degree of the Strangles is not altogether without danger of 
The preſſure made upon the head of the Windpipe, makes 


a ſo ffocation. 


| the Horſe's Eyes look fixed, as if he was convulſed, with his Noſe turned 


outwards, and his Noſtrils open for want of breath, which ſymptom con- 


Symptoms 
worſt and moſt dangerous kind of Strangles, is when at the ſame time PP Ra 
Horſe is ſwelled under the Jaws, he runs alſo at the Noſe, which is either ge. 


the effect of ſome degree of malignity in the Blood, or is cauſed by il! 
management ; and this is what ſome call the falſe or baſtard Strangles. 


* G g Tars 
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The 
times pretty low among the Muſcles of the Tongue, attended with great deftrbel. 


noſticks. 
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of the strangles, Qr. 


TheCure, Ts diſtemper ſeldom proves dangerous, unleſs people ae too buſy, 


and make too great an apparatus in the cure, for doing much in this caſe, 
is worſe than doing too little, for the Strangles ſeldom needs any other help | 


than to aſſiſt nature, which is eaſily done, by keeping the ſwelling always 


moiſt with ointment of Marſhmallows, this being the moſt proper of all 
other things, being compoſed of a mucilage of Marſhmallow Roots, Lin- 
ſeed, and Fenugreek Seeds, Neats-foot Oil, with Roſin, Furpentine, and 


| Bees Wax. It is emollient, warm and ſuppurative, and therefore ſoon brings 


Poultices 
often 
burtful 
in the 
Strangles. 


Other 
Errors in 
the Cure 
of the 
Strangles. 


| OY too violently, and bringing too graft 


ſuch critical tumors to maturity. This is what I always make uſe of in 


common caſes, and never fail of ſucceſs. 


Sou uſe Poultices to ripen the Strangles; but beſides the trouble wa 
plying them, and renewing them often, they frequently prove hurtful, by 
a flux of humors upon the 

On the other hand, if the poultices are not kept cloſe, they are apt 
to Kalke a damp and chillneſs into the part, which repels the humors, and 
drives them back again into the refluent Blood, and this often leaves a dry, 
hard, obſtinate cough, or indangers a Horſe's Eyes: Another error in the 
cure of the Strangles, is opening the tumor before it comes to matority, 
which greatly defeats nature, for the matter not being ripened before inci- 
fion, breeds hard, callous ſwellings under the Throat, with a gleeting ulcer, 
and as nature ſtrives to get clear of her burden every way, there often ſol- 


| lows a plentiful running at the Noſe, that without very great care, will end 
in a rot, of which I have ſeen ſeveral inſtances, Therefore if the Strangles 


prove kindly, and without uncommon ſymptoms, there is no need of any 


other application, beſides keeping the part continually moiſt with the above- 


mentioned ointments, till the tumor breaks and diſcharges itſelf, which for 
the moſt part happens in about five or ſix days; ſome open the tumors, or 


widen the orifice with tents, but this is altogether unneceſſary, and often in- 
jurious, for nature does the buſineſs here effectually, unleſs the matter has 
been repelled by ſome i improper application, or other ill management. 

Ir the Strangles begin with great pain and inflammation, as ſometimes 
happens; if the Horſe's Eyes are fix'd, and look convulſed, and his Neck 
about the onſet much ſwoln, and his Jaws ſtiff, with his Noſe turn'd out- 
wards; it is then neceſſary to take away a moderate quantity of Blood, to 
anoint the part well, and cover it firſt with a thin woollen cloth, and then 
the whole Head and Neck with a warm hood, anointing the ſwelling as 
often as it turns dry, until it comes to maturity. and breaks. Where the in- 
 fammation is ſo great, as in this caſe, it commonly burns, and rots the Skin 


radia incloſes the matter, by which means it falls off in pieces, like an eſchar 
made 
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made by a cauſtick, and lays all open between the interſtices of the Muſcles, 
and around the contiguous Glands ; but here alſo nature effectuates a cure, 
without any other help, beſides what has been already recommended, for 
the waſte is ſoon repair'd by a new growth, covered with Skin and Hair, 
as perfect as at firſt, Sometimes the Strangles break inwardly, and the 


matter is diſcharged chiefly by the Mouth; and when it is ſo, the Horſe's Te ct: 
Mouth may be waſhed once or twice a day, with equal parts of white . j 
wine vinegar, and ſpirit of wine, with a ſpoonful of honey to each pintzi 1 


this with warm ſoft diet, wall perfect the cure without any other help, and 


the ſwelling on the ou:ſfide will ſoon wear off. 
In ſome caſes where there is little ſwelling and inflammation, the Horſe 


will eat and drink without pain; and tho' there be a . bee of matter, 1 
yet when it is ſmall, it ſometimes continues a pretty while without breaking, — 
as I have frequently obſerved, Thoſe who have not patience to wait na=  _. . 4 
ture's time, may forward the diſcharge with a burning torch, in the ſane | 
manner as in ſinging off the Hair from thoſe Horſes, that are rough and = 
hairy about the Jaws, The fire in this caſe criſps the Skin, and cauſcs the : 
Fibres to divide eaſily, and break ſo as to make way for the matter, or the 
tumor may be opened with the point of a ſmall hot i iron, which is better 
and ſafer, than by inciſion with a cold ſharp inſtrument; taking care withal 
not to go too deep, ſo as to wound the ſound parts, which miſcarriages often 


do much harm, by inflaming the parts about the Larynx, &c. 


Ix all ſtates of this diſtemper, the Horſe ſhould have ſcalded bran, and Proper 
plenty of watergruel to dilute his Blood, and fit the matter the ſooner for a ee 
diſcharge. If the Strangles be attended with the ſymptoms of a malignant b 


fever, which ſometimes happens, give him the following infuſion. 


Take Rue Water, Germander, and Pony Rü of each a handſul; 
Chamomile Flowers, half a handful; Bay Berries, half an ounce; Saf- 
fron, one Dram; jafals. i in a quart of boi ing Water all night, and give 
it in the morning, with a ſpoonful or two of Honey. 


Tris may be repeated once or twice, till the tumor 15 rips! after which mt 
there will be no farther occaſion for internals. . | 
THe fame method may be followed, to advantage, where there i is a run- 
ning at the Noſe along with the Strangles, which may be cauſed, either by 
a more than ordinary malignity in the diſtemper, or by over-heating a 
Horſe's Blood, when the malady has been but juſt begun and coming upon 
him, This Iymptons often proves dangerous, as I have already taken notice; 
E g 2 yet 
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yet if the running at the Noſe goes off, as the tumor under the Jaws ri ripens, 

the Horſe with good management will do well. But if the tumor be dead, 
lifeleſs, and cold, without pain and inflammation, and can by no means be 
brought to maturity, the running at the Noſe will then increaſe, and weaken 
the Horſe exceedingly, and therefore all imaginable pains muſt be taken to 
ripen the ſwelling, either by the method already laid down, vi. burning 
How the with a lighted torch, or by cauſtick, But if notwithſtanding a diſcharge 
T prog be made, the running at the Noſe ſtill continues, the iſſue will then be 
3 doubtful, and in this caſe, the likelieſt method to prevent a waſte and decay 
dangerous Would be by giving an ounce of Jeſuits Bark in powder, with about a pin; 
— of red Wine, and to repeat it three or four times, or oftner, if the Horſe be 
Voorth the expence. I have found decoctions of Guiacum, ſuch as are after. 
wards preſcrib'd in the cure of the Farcy, dry up the ſnotrineſs that comes 
in this manner when taken in time; for by continuance, the Glands grow 
exceedingly relaxed and ſpungy, or on the other extreme, hard and ſchir- 

rous: In both which caſes, the diſtemper becomes habitual, the inſide of 

the Noſe ulcerous, and in many reſp-&s reſembling the Glanders. 

I have frequently obſerved great benefit from the uſe of Guiacum, where 
_ glandular diſcharges have been too liberal, ard even in drying up ulcers | 
of all kinds in Horſes. I had a fine Horſe conimiitted' to my care about ten 
years ago, that was ſent a journey in wet weather, the day after the Strangles 
$i A very broke. He run a gleet of water from under his Js, and a matter of the 
nary Caſe. ſame conſiſtence at his Noſe, which had continued for ſeveral months, by 
which he was become quite extenvated, and exceeding weak, for the run- 
ning under his Jaws was ſo profuſe, that the litter was continually wet un- 
der him. This Horfe w:s ſoon cur'd, and reftor'd to perfect health and 
vigor, by ſtrong dec tions of Guiacum. But I believe ſuch caſcs as this 
ſeldom happen, and very f, Horſes would have ſtood it fo long, but muſt 
in all likeithood have gone to the dogs, for he was naturally a Horſe of 

great ſpirit and vigor, which no deubt contributed very much to his recovery, 

I have ſeen ſeveral young Horſes, thut have had little, ſmall looſe kernels 
under their Jaws, and have run at the Noſe a white, thick, mucilaginous 

mat er, ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs, for a year or two, and ſometimes 


altogether free. In which caſe, the Guiacum decoctions made 1 in the fol- 
lowing manner are of great benefit, 731 


Take Guiacum raſp'd, an ounce; a handful of Raiſins of the Sun, and 
about eight or ten large Figs; half an ounce of Florentine Orrice Root, 
Chio Turpentine, two ounces; with a pound of old ruſty Iron ty'd in a 

Canvas 
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canvas Bag, boil i in three quarts of Water to two quarts, give a pint 
every morning, or a pint and a half, or a quart in extreme caſes for a 
fortnight, and let the Horſe be kept in conſtant exerciſe in | the free 
open air, which is a great help in all ſuch habits. 


j 


Tas is more a the effects of a weakly conſtitution, than of any 
real diſtemper, and may perhaps come, where the efforts of nature have 
been too weak to produce the Strangles in a ſalutary manner. The relax'd 

| kernels are generally perceivable, when a Horſe is about four years old, and 
he begins to run at the Noſe when he is coming five. Some of theſe Horfes 
prove meer Jades, and thoſe that recover ſtrength, are ſeldom fit for much 
buſineſs, till they are ſeven or eight years old; and it is probable, many of 
thoſe that die young with inward impoſtumations, are of this kind. | 


Of the Ives. 


Tur 6 0 or VIvxs, as ſome call this diſtemper, has a near affinity to The fves 
the ſtrangles. It is a ſwelling, and perhaps a flight inflammation e 

of the Glands or Kernels under the Ears of a Horſe. They ſeldom come diſtin- 

to impoſtumations as the ſtrangles do, but perſpire and wear off gradual- 1 

ly, and the pain and ſoreneſs often abates as in men, when the almonds of Strangles. 

their ears are ſaid to be down, only by keeping the part warm and covered 

from the external cold. Sometimes the ſwelling of theſe Kernels continues 

for a-week or a fortnight, 'and at laſt ſpreads downwards under the throat, 

and terminates in the ſtrangles, and then needs only to be treated as ſuch. 

THe ives, like the ſtrangles, is moſt incident to young Horſes, and uſual- The cauſe 
ly proceeds from the fame cauſes, viz. their catching cold, their being over- of he 
heated, or any ways over-worked about the time of ſhedding their 
Teeth, &c. A Horſe that has the ives rather coughs more and oftener than 
one that has only the ſtrangles, and has a no leſs difficulty in his ſwallow, 
occaſioned by the pain and tenderneſs of the Kernels, which in ſome is 
ſo ſenſible, that they can ſca ce indure to be touched about the Neck _ 
Throat ; iT in ame the Eyes look alſo ſwoln, tender, and watery; a. 
fever, for the moſt part, alſo attends the ives, which is of en of the ma! * 11 
nant kind. And I have (een Ho ſes in this condition extremely ſick, and attend, 
for a ſhort time, refuſe ll manner of food: when this diſorder happens m 
ſhedding their Teeth, then their gums will appear rediſh and tumify'd all round 


their ſockets, The Lampaſs gncrally riſe at the lame time, to a a great degree, 
and 


bo Of the Strangles and Ives. 
and teach beyond the edges of the upper teeth; all which: Cohcomitan! 
ſymptoms excite pain, and make a Horſe very uneaſy, When theſe Glands 
vi. the Ives, {well on a Horſe that is old or full-aged, it is a ſign of great 
"onal gnity, and often of inward decay, which, for the moſt part, proves 
dangerous and therefore ought to be treated as ather malignant diſtemperz; 
but the ives in young Horſes requires a more ſimple treatment. 
the Core, THE cure is, in the firſt place, to anoint with marſhmallows, and to co. 
ver the Horſe's Head and Neck with warm cloathing. At the ſame time 
bleed in proportion to the Horſe's ſtrength, and repeat the bleeding in: 
day or two in a ſmaller quantity, if the fever continue violent, but if the 
Kernels inflame and ſwell, all imaginable pains ought to be taken to bring 
them to ſuppuration by frequent embrocations, and keeping warm: when 
the ſwelling drops downwards, under the Jaws, then the caſe admits of 
no difficulty, but muſt be treated as the ſtrangles, 
= teme. As to internals, the fame method is to be followed as in colds, and the 
= dihod of fins opening diet, till the Horſe recovers his appetite; drinking water. 
_ "ha me gruel plentifully, is a great help in all ſuch caſes, with ſealded bran ; in hi 
\|  T-gird bran may be given ſulphur and honey with good effect, eſpecially if an 
= JO ounce of ſal prunellæ be mixed with it once a day and as ſoon as he get 
; fleſh, and has recovered his ſtrength, it will be proper to give him two « 
three mild purges. Purging is alſo ſometimes neceſſary after the ſtrangle; 
eſpecially in ſuch caſes where Nature has been ftriving different wap, 
to eaſe herſelf of her burden and that the Horſe looks ſurfeited or hide- 
bound; though this ſeldom happens bat where there has been ſome previ- 
ous ill habit, ſome ill management, or a more than ordinary malignity in the 
diſtemper: for in moſt caſes, the ſtrangles are fo kindly, that Horſes gene- 
rally thrive better after they are over than before, and an no other Phy. 
Hick to alu or T their Blood. 8 5 


Of a Pleurify and Nen mony. 
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I HAV D not found a N or peripneumony, ſearce 0 much as men 
tioned by the writers on the ſubject of farriery, and not in the leaſt un- 
derſtood by the generality of practitioners, though it will appear manifeſt 
from what I have here to offer, that theſe em pers are not uncommon 
among Horſes as well as among men. 
A Plearil A pleuriſy is an inflammation of the Pleura, 7K. the 1 that 
and Peli lines the inſide of the Cheſt, and when the intercoſtal muſcles are inflamed, 
| Tong it is faid to be external. T he pleuriſy generally ſeizes one fide only, 7% 
. 3 the 


* 


Of a Pleunſy and Peripneumony. 5 38 


the peripneumony is an inflammation of the whole ſubſtance of the Lungs, 
and when that is violent, the pleura is alſo for the moſt part inflamed. 

Tu cauſe of a pleuriſy is often from hard riding, or hard work of Thecaufe. 
any kind, when the Blood is ſizy, eſpecially young Horſes that have been 5 
high fed, and have had but little exerciſe; ſuffering a Horſe to cool too 
ſoon when he has been heated with exerciſe; riding a Horſe deep in cold 
water when he is hot; expoſing him to ſtand long in a ſharp cold or damp 
air, and ſuch like. The cauſes of a peripneumony are the ſame, only 
that in the latter there is generally a plethora, or ſome previous diſorder in 
the Lungs, or ſome very inveterate cold. „ g 

THe figns of a pleuriſy and peripneumony are alſo very much the ſame ; The ſigns 
only with this difference, that in a pleuriſy the Horſe ſhews great reſtleſs- os Pleu- 
= neſs and uneaſineſs, ſhifts. about from place to place; the fever, which at es 
= firſt is moderate, riſes ſuddenly to a very high degree; in the beginning he call Fogg 


often ſtrives to lye down, but ſtarts. up again immediately, and frequently vioguith- 
| | | ed in a 


turns his Head towards the affected Side; which has cauſed many to miſ- fo. 


= take a pleuretick diſorder for the gripes, this ſign being common to both, Gen mat. 
= chicfly with this difference, that in the latter a Horſe frequently lies down taken by 


p adi ion- 


= and rolls: when the gripes are violent, he will alſo have convullive twitches, f, the 


his Eyes turned up, and his Limbs ſtretched out as if he was dying, his Gripes. 
Ears and Feet ſometimes exceſſively hot, and ſometimes as cold as ice. He MG 


falls into profuſe ſweats, and: then into cold damps; ſtrives often to ſtale avoid that 


error. 


and dung, but with great pain and difficulty, which ſymptoms generally 
continue till he has relief. But in a pleutiſy a Horſe's Ears and Feet 
are always burning hot, and his Mouth parched and dry even ſometimes 
= when. he 1s near his end, his fever is continued and increaſing. And though 
in the beginning he makes many motions to lye down, yet afterwards, he 
© reins back as far as his collar will permit, and makes not the leaſt offer to- 
change his poſture, but ſtands panting with ſhort ſtops, and a diſpoſition to 

cough, till he has relief or drops down. e 


c Ix a peripneumony, there are ſeveral of the ſame ſymptoms as in a pleu- The ons 
ily, only in the beginning he is leſs active, and never offers to lye down, ef Peri. 


nor during the whole time of his ſickneſs. His fever is ſtrong; and where. e 
as in a pleuriſy, a Horſe's mouth. is generally parched and dry, in a, peri. ende ot 
pneumony, when a Horſe's Mouth is opened, a roapy ſlime will, for the chiefly 
moſt part, run out in great abundance, and gleets at his Noſe, much in moped 
the ſame manner as has. been deſcribed in a malignant fever, vigz. a rediſh Plewify. 
or yellowiſh gangred water, that ſticks like glue to the inſide of his Noſtrils. | 
In a pleuriſy a Horſe heaves and works violently at his Flannks, with great. 
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of a Pleuriſy dad peripneumony. 


reſtleſneſ and for the moft part his Belly i is tucked up; but ina peripnen. 
mony he always ſhews fulneſs and the working of his Flanks regular, ex- 


232 


cept after d:inking, or when any thing is adminiſtered with a horn, or at 


any time when, through uneaſineſs, he goes to move his poſture, then the 
heaving 1s ſtronger and more vehement than at other times; ; his Ears and 


FEES 


with other ſymptoms common to malignant DRY call, that they come 
N more ſudden and violent. 

Tue cure TIE cure both of a pleuriſy and peripneumony is alſo the ſame, except 

0 g where accidental ſymptoms may require ſome variation, for they often are 

Peripneu- conjoined and go together, and then it is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh the one from 

mY the other. Bleeding, and moſt other evacuations, are abſolutely neceſſary in 

all ſuch caſes, In the beginning a ſtrong Horſe may loſe three quarts of 

| Blood at once, and the next day, if the ſymptoms continue violent, two quarts 

more may be taken from him; but if he be old, or has had any previou, 

weakneſs, the beſt way 1s to bleed often, but take away a leſs quantity at , 


time: in ſuch caſes a Horſe may loſe a quart in the morning, and the ſam, 


quantity in the afternoon, which may be repeated the next day and longer, 


if the ſymptoms ſo require. I have known ſeveral Horſes where repeated 
bleeding has been the chief part of the cure. Rowels are alſo of ſervice 
— in pleuriſies and all inward inflammations; one on each ſide the Breaſt, one 
in Pleuri- on the Belly, on the ſame fide where he ſeems to complain, unleſs the mo- 


ſies, &c. 
e tion of his Flanks be ſo great as to hinder its coming to digeſtion: in that 


caſe he may be rowelled on the inſide of both his Thighs; a bliſtering | 


ointment alſo does great ſervice, rubbed all over his Briſket upon the foremoſt 


Ribs; it muſt be mild, and without any thing cauſtick or corroſive, be- 
ſides the Spaninſh flies, which will only make a revulſion, and not hinder 


his exerciſe, when that becomes neceſſary, 
ee 8 INTERNALLY, all thoſe things are proper that have been recommended 
Pleuretick in inveterate colds ; eſpecially where there is a ſuſpicion of inflamed Lungs, 


diſorders. or other inward 16 of the parts contained within the Cheſt, 
ſnake weed, cor trayerva, and other heating cordials, which are the more 


phoreſis, or to bring him into a kindly ſweat, until his body has been pre- 
pared for it, which would require too much time in caſes of ſuch imme- 
diate danger ; and therefore I have always found ſoft oily balfamicks and 
coolers do the molt ſervice, ſuch as theſe following, vis. 


Take 


ſuch as frequently happen in malignant fevers, only without the Virginia 


to: be omitted, becauſe 1t 1s difficult to promote in a Horſe a ſudden Dia- 


FS. 
[5 


_ 
_ 
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Take parmaſitty one ounce, rub. it in a mottar with the yolk of a new 
laid egg; add to this half an ounce of Venice Turpentine, and incor- 
porate them together; then take an ounce of Sal Prunellæ, or Salt Petre 

in powder Sugar of Lead, two drams ; Saffron, half a dram; Chymical 

Oil of Aniſeeds, half a {poonful. Make the whole into one or two 

Balls, with a ſufficient quantity of Honey or ſyrup of Corn poppies, 
which is Fee to the Honey, and roll them in Liquorice powder. 


Let theſe ball be given immediately with the following decoction. 


Take Coltsfoot, ade and Ground Ivy, of th a large handful; and 
Barley alſo a handful ; the fatteſt and beſt Figs, cut in pieces, half a 
pound ; Garlick two ounces ; Horſe-radiſh and Aſſa-Fœtida, of each 
half an ounce ; Saffron two drams. Boil in two quarts of water in 
a cloſe veſſel half an hour, pour off the decoction, and add to it a 


pint of Linſeed Oil, and a pound of Honey, h i 


Tun balls are to * repeated twice a day or ofener, at firſt, with three 
© or four hornfuls of this pectoral decoction, and in two or three days he 
will probably run at the Noſe, and begin to feed, which I have ſeen in ſe- 

veral inſtances, eſpecially in ſuch caſes where the pleuriſy and peripneumo- 
ny are joined together. And when this ſymptom appears, the balls and de- 
coction may be continued till the running begins to abate, and that his E40 
| tite encreaſes; after that they may ſtill be continued once a day for a week, 
only leaving out the ſugar of Lead. 
. Ir he happens to be coſtive, and hot inwardly, he ought to have a cool- IDE 
ing Glyſter once a day, made of fat broth, two quarts, a pound of treacle, n:ccflary; 
and the ſame quantity of common linſeed oil; one of theſe may be given TRY 
every day, or oftner if needful. Pot liquor, who beef or mutton has Ez, 5 18 
been boiled, makes a very good decoction for a glyſter ; the ſalt in the pot N = 
liquor, being but little in quantity, will have no other effect, than to _ EE. 
it a ſmall matter purgative. The following may alſo be uſed, which is a e WH 
good emollient, and more in form. 


Take Mallows and FRY TIN any of each a handful ; the herb Mercury 
and Chamomile Flowers, the fame quantity; Fennel-ſeeds bruiſed, 
two ounces ; boil in two quarts of water to three pints, then pour off 
the Deco&tion, and add a pint of Linſeed Oil, and a . — of com- 


mon Moloſſus Treacle. | pn 
Hh ED I nave 


era Flew dee. 


1 nave known emollieint glyſters have an ealkior h ele in many 
ſuch complaints, by fetching away great quantities of dung, pent WH 
Bowels, by viſcid, ſlimy, or grealy matter, as it is genetally termed ; which, 
if not the primary and original cauſe of the diſtemper, has nad = = 
ſhare in aggravating all the ſymptoms that have attended it. But where = .. 
none of theſe ſymptoms are apparent, and that the Horſe continues hot, 43H 
reſtleſs, and ſhort-breathed, -and refuſes to feed, notwithſtanding the thin 8 
above preſeribed have been regularly complied With, Tecourſe muſt be = 
to bleeding, but not in ſuch large quantities as at firſt; purging glyſters are 
alſo neceſſary, with the continuence of the balls and Arms adding to the 
decoction for the drinks half an ounce of Caſtor, and the lame quantity of 
Gum Tragacanth or "ow Arabick alſo diſſolved in it. For a Purging ely. 
ſter: 3 


Take bares of Senna, and roots of Marſtimallows, of each two ounces, 
ſweet Fennel ſeeds, bruiſed, and Bay Berries, of each an ounce. Boil FF 
in five pints of water to two quarts; clear off the decoction through , WF 
ſieve, and diſfolve in it four ounces of Lenitive Electuary; two ounce; WI 
of Syrup of Buckthorn, with half a pint of * Oil; to be given 
with all expedition luke- warm. 
Tris wit purge a Horſe without „ pain or griping; whereas thc 
common glyſters made with Barbadoes Aloes and Bitter Apple, are apt to fit 
and inflame the bowels; and inſtead of giving relief in theſe acute inflam- 
matory diſtempers, uſually aggravate the ſymptoms and make them worſe. 


I, the Horſe grows cooler, and his pain more moderate, after the uſe cf a 
theſe things, you may repeat the glyſter the next day, unleſs he has purged Wi f 
much; in which caſe it will be better to intermit one day, and repeat it WF l 

the day following z and if he comes to eat ſcalded bran, and pick his hay, WF l 
you need only give him the firſt preſcribed pectoral drink every other b 
day about four hornfuls, till he is fit to be walked abroad, and now and t 
then one of the emollient glyſters. But after all, a Horſe feldom gets the 8 

better of pleuretick diſorders, unleſs he has relief in a few days, though [ 
have known ſome hold it out longer in great pain and ſickneſs, and in tho Y 

end do. well, by attending carefully all the ſymptoms, and following the t 
method I have here lid down. 0 
1 


1 ms Bor 
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Bu T 48 pleuretick diſorders are more apt to leave ſome taint on the Pleuretick 
Lungs, than common colds or other inflammatory diſtempers, therefore , A 
great deal of care muſt be taken upon his recovery, that his feeding be pro- jeave a 


per and in right quantity, and his exerciſe well timed. A Horſe ſhould (ain on 


be kept to a light open diet for a fortnight or three weeks, vi2. a quartern a 
of bran ſcalded every day, and beſides that, two or three ſmall feeds of the Hos, 
cleaneſt and ſweeteſt oats, ſprinkled with chamber-lye, and now and then 4 * 
in his bran a large ſpoonful of honey and ſulphur. Inſtead of the ſcalded naged in 
57 LS "11 __ TEE 2 . a | ſuck cir- 
bran, it will do well to give him ſometimes, for a change, about a quart m. 
of barley ſcalded, in a double infuſion of hot water, that it may be ſoftened, ſtances. 
and the water may be given him to drink. His exerciſe ſhould be gradual, 
and increaſed as he gathers ſtrength, and always in an open free air, when 
the weather is favourable. If there be any remains of a cough, the air 
will be a great help to remove it with moderate exerciſe, and the remedies 
hereafter preſcribed for a dry cough may alſo be given at diſcretion, Purge purging 
ing is alſo proper after pleuretick diſorders, but then the purges ſhould be 3 . 
very gentle. The following is one of the mildeſt and beſt that can be uſed, rives or 


perippeu- 


which I can recommend as the moſt ſafe and efficacious in all ſuch caſes. none. 


Take the fineſt Aloes, an ounce ; Indian Rhubarb and Salt of Tartar, of 
each two drams ; Saffron, one dram ; one middle-fized Nutmeg, firſt 
grated, and then beat up with the other ingredients Make into 

a2 ball, with a ſufficient quantity of Syrup of Buckthorn, and roll it 
in Liquorice powder, | . 


Tuis may be given with the uſual precautions neceſſary in purging ; it 
will work gently without much ſickneſs or griping ; in ſome I have known 
it work as briſkly as a ſtronger purge, where the Stomach and Bowels have 
been relaxed by indigeſtion, without any abatement of a Horſe's ſtrength; 
but, on the contrary, the Horſe has been more vigorous and lively than be- 
fore, both during the operation and afterwards. This may be repeated 
three times at proper intervals, vig. once a week, and will help greatly to 
carry off the .dregs and remains of the diſtemper, : IE 
 TazRE is beſides the internal Pleuriſy here treated of, alſo an External n ... 
Pleuriſy, vis. an inflammation of the intercoſtal Muſcles, which compole ternal | 
the fleſhy parts between the Ribs, It proceeds from the ſame cauſe as the * apa 
internal. It may be known by a ſtiffneſs of the Body, Shoulders, and 
Fote-Legs, ſometimes with a ſhort dry cough in the beginning, and a 
ſhrinking when a Horſe happens to be handled in thoſe parts; and perhaps 
e . 1 when 


Of a Pleuriſy, Se. 
when not well cured, proves the original of that diſtemper which horſc. 
men and farriers call a cheſt founder; for when the inflammation is gone 


off, and the viſcidity of the blood and juices ſtill remains, it may readily 
enough bring on ſuch ſtiffneſs and inactivity in the Muſcles as cannot eaſily 


be eee But while it is only an external Pleuriſy, it is often carried off 
by bleeding, and pectoral drinks to promote the diſcharges from the Lunge, 


and afterwards purging, which is the likelieſt way to prevent its inflaming 
the Lungs and other internal parts, or making a ſettlement upon the Muſcles 


of the Breaſt and Shoulders, which is the moſt uſual conſequence ; and 


therefore where there is any ſuſpicion of an external pleuriſy, outward ap- 


plications are not always ſafe, unleſs when an outward ſwelling appears 
with a tendency to break, in which caſe the ſwelling and the parts about it 
m:y be anointed with Ointment of Marſh-Mallows, to haſten its ſuppura- 
tion, I have frequently ſeen theſe outward inflammations on the Fore-Ritz 
come to a favourable iſſue by falling downwards, and forming abſceſſes 
ſometimes on the inſide of the Fore-Leg, a little above the knee, between 
the interſtices of the Muſcles, and ſometimes, which is more croubleſome | 
on the inſide, near the onſet of the Shoulder ; but never knew any evil ac. 


cident happen, but when repellers were indiſcreetly uſed, On the contrary, 
a critical diſcharge from thoſe parts promotes health and prevents lamenek, 


THERE is yet another diſtemper which comes under the ſame claſs, 
which in the human body is called a Parapbrinitis, being an inflammation 


of the lower part of the Mediaſtinum, or Membrane that ſeparates the two 
lobes of the Lungs, and often an inflammation' of the Midriff, and takes 


its name from Si, which fignifies the mind, the ancients giving that 


name to the Diaphragm or Midriff, becauſe an inflammation of the Midrif 


was uſually attended with delirium and convulfions, which ſymptoms are 


_ owing to the infinite number of branches of the Phrenick Nerves, that are 
diſplayed all over it, and are neceſſary for its continual motion, Horſes 
are frequently fubject to inflammations of the Midriff (or ſkirt as it is called 
by the vulgar) which however are not to be diſtinguiſhed in them from a 
Pleuriſy or Peripneumony, and may be treated in the ſame manner, only 
in this, that when the Midriff is greatly inflamed, a Horſe will ſometimes 
be jaw⸗ſet, and his Mouth ſo much ſhut up, that nothing neither of phy- 


fick or ſuſtenance can be got into it; of which I ſaw an inſtance lately, in 


aà Horſe belonging to a perſon of the firſt rank, where both the Midriff, 
Lungs and Mediaſtinum were inflamed to a very great degree, The Lungs 


on their underſide were quite broke and mortified, and the lower part of 


the Mediaſtinum, and the whole ſubſtance of the Midriff were black, 


its 


3 
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its tendinous parts green, with livid ſpots all over the Guts; but the 
reader may conſult what has been ſaid n convulſions, where this 


matter is more fully handled, 


By examining the carcaſes of dead Horſes, I have obſerved them to be 
ſubſet to all the different kinds of a Pleuriſy and Peripneumony. I bave 
ſeen matter found under the Pleura, on one fide, make its way thro' that 
Membrane in great abundance into the cavity of the Cheſt, in colour and 
conſiſtence reſembling the grounds of beer. In Horſes that have died of a 
Peripneumony, and have not been ſufficiently bled in the beginning, I 
have ſeen the whole ſubſtance of the Lungs extremely black and full of 
gangrened water, and great quantities of Blood flow cut of the aſcending and 
deſcending trunks of the large Blood-veſſels when cut, ard in others ſeve- 


ral apoſtems and abſceſſes of different ſize formed both towards the ſur- 


face and deep in the ſubſtance of the Lungs; but have never obſerved the 
Lungs in a Horſe adhering to the Pleura, as is frequent in Men, tho' I 
have ſeen many hydatical tumors or bliſters, which when broke, generally | 
gives riſe to that coallition ; but when Horſes receive ſuch injuries in their 
Lungs as to raiſe bliſters upon them, they will be apt either to prove mortal, 
or if they happen to be but ſmall, the buſineſs required of Horſes, which 
muſt keep their Lungs in ſtrong action, and their horizontal poſition will 


ſcarce admit their growing to any part of the Plcura, 


 Tro' the Peripncumonia Netha, or baſtard Peripneumony, IE alſo cli ſſed Tbe pe- 
with theſe diſeaſes by the writers in phyſick, yet it is ſcarce to be diſtin- & ee 


nia Notha 


guiſhed in a Horſe from a true Pe:ipneumony, only in this, that there is not eafily 


Ciitin- 


great ſluggiſhneſs without much pain or fever, the Peripneumonia Netha. 8 
proceeding from a pituitous 12y Blood, where the whole ſubſtance thereof à Horſe 
is turned to a viſcid ſerum, in which reſpect it alſo approaches near to an _ bow 
aſthma. As in men this diſtemper happens chiefly to old worn- out or 
broken conſtitutions, which ſometimes: carries them off very ſuddenly, ſo 

in old Horſes that have alſo died ſuddenly, we may often obſerve, upon 


examining their intrails, ſcarce any thing like Blood, but the Blood-veſſels | 


of their Lungs, where the Blood is. generally moſt red and florid, filled and 


overcharged with a matter reſembling flower paſte, ſome parts of them flatu- 
lent and looſe, others ſhrunk and dried, or inclining to a Schirrus, which 
renders them incurable, and therefore it is unneceſſary to lay down any 


rules for that purpoſe. ee Aſthma. 
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The 


Of a Cough and Afthma, 


Orale has more perplexed the practitioners in farriery, than a ſettleg 
| cough, and often cauſes no ſmall anxiety and uneaſineſs in the owners of 


83 ” ſome fine Horſes that are ſubject to it while they conceived any hopes of 2 


a ſettled 


Cough. 


recovery, tho Horſes that are inclined to a laſting continued Cough, without 
the other ſymptoms of a cold, We turn aſthmatick, broken winded, 


or conſumptive. 


Tk cauſe of a ſettled habitual Cough i 15 fometimes owing to 1 that 


have never been perfectly cured, ſometimes to a pleuriſy, peripneumony, or 


malignant fevers, that have left a taint upon the lungs, or other principal 
Viſcera, which produce tubercles, and hard ſchirrous ſubſtances, from 
whence an irregular circulation of the Blood in the Lungs, and the want of 
a free paſſage of the air, which in the confequence, muſt naturally Produce 
a Cough, and an inordinate working of the Flanks, as often as a Horſe is 


put upon any briſk action. Sometimes a ſettled Cough proceeds from little 


eroſions in thoſe parts, ſometimes only from a ſuperfluity of tough flegm, 


and mucilaginous juices, ſtuffing the Glands and Branches of the Windpipe, 
and 8 from Polipus's, or fleſhy ſubſtances, ingendred in the large 
Blood- Veſſels; all which hinder a free reſpiration, and excite Horſes to 
cough. Some Horſes are alſo ſubje& to nervous Coughs, when the Nerves 


that are diſperſed on the Lungs and Midriff, happen to be clog'd or ob- 


ſtructed; fuch Horſes are apt to cough at uncertain times, and in ſuch a 
manner that ſhakes them violently while it laſts, but without any viſiblc 
diminution of health or ſtrength; and this may either be hereditary to ſome 
conſtitutions of Horſes, or may be-induc'd by ill management of their food 
and exerciſe, Bat there is yet another eauſe of an obſtinate Cough, and 


which T imagine to be as frequent as any, and that is when the Lungs, or 
other principal Viſcera contained within the Cheſt, happen to be unuſually 


large, and tho' this may alſo be natural, yet I am perſuaded ſuch defects are 
often increas'd by foul feeding, and want of ſufficient exerciſe, or other errot 


in diet, as haſty feeding a Horſe that is extremely poor and lean, to make 


him ſuddenly fat, by which an obſtinate incurable Cough, will readily be | 


intail'd upon him, which proves to be the caſe of many Horſes that have 


been pamper'd for ſale, and what in the end expoſes them moſt of all other 


things to be broken winded; as will be ſhewn more particularly 4 in ne fol⸗ 
lowing Section. 


The Sigrs 
#16 P1-&- noſtieks are e carefully to be obſer ved; "that i is, in what manner one kind of 


Now when a Horſe has a ſettled Ccugh of any kind, the ſigns and diags 
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Cough is to be diſtinguiſhed from another, for without that, it is impoſſible —_ 
to fall upon a likely method of cure, tho! it is almoſt needleſs in ſome caſts c ret .''y 
to attempt it, as will iuiliciently appear from what i is further to be ug gay eee 
this ſubject. 
Ir a Horſe's cough is of a long ſtanding, attended with loſs of appetite 
waſting of the fleſh, and weakneſs, it betokens a conſumption, If it pro- 
ceeds from Tubercles, or hard ſchirrous ſubſtances, a Horſe in this caſe, 
may feed as heartily as one that is found, while he lies ſtill in the ſtable, 
and look tolerably well to the eye, 'but whenever he is put upon any hard 
work, he will cough inceffantly, and be in danger of a pleuriſy, peripneu- 
mony, or the jaundice, if the Liver be affected, and will always ſhew a. 
troubled Flank. When the cough proceeds lon! flegm and mucilaginous 2 we 
matter, ſtuffing up the Veſſels of the Lungs, it may be diſtinguiſhed by rag a 0 
theſe following ſigns; his Flanks have always a ſudden quick motion ; he vt kinds 8 1 
breathes thick, but not with his Noſtrils open as one in a fever, or a Horſe Cough. 00 
that is broken-winded ; his cough is ſometimes dry and huſky, and ſome- 
times moiſt, before which, he wheeſes and rattles in his Throat, and ſome- 
times throws-out of his Noſe or Mouth great gobs of: white flegm, eſpecial- 
ly after drinking, or when he begins or ends his exerciſe, which diſcharge 
commonly gives great relief. Some of theſe. wheeſe and rattle to ſuch a 10 
degree, and are ſo thick-winded, that they can hardly be drag d along at . 
firſt, till they have been ſome time in the free open air, Fg which they. win My 
- uſually mend their pace, and will go on, and do their buſineſs beyond. all = 
expectation. Theſe are properly matic caſes, and ought to be diſtin- 
gaiſhed 1 in their ſymptoms, from that purſiveneſs and difficulty of breathing 
we ſee in ſome Horſes. upon foul feeding, or for want of due: exerciſe, or in 
thoſe.taken. vp from winter graſs. For in this latter caſe, it often P! 3 
from a low, poor diet, in places extremely wet and cold, by which perſpi- 
ration is much impair'd, and with the want of: warmth 1 food, a Horſe 
grows weak and faint. But theſe ſymptoms wear off gradually, when he 
comes into better keeping. And when a Horſe blows and pants with being 
over fed, and with want of exerciſe, it may eaſily be cured, if taken in time, 
with a contrary management, becaufs we ſuppoſe, no rooted or fixed diſ- 
temper in either of theſe caſes, only in the one, the want of good Blood and 
Spirits, and in the other, a heavy ſluggiſh Blood, with a plethora. or fulneſs. 
Bur it is quite otherwiſe in a true confirm'd Aſthma, that indeed may 
have its fits and paroxiſms relieved, tho” it is ſeldom totally removed, whe- 
ther it proceed from any of the cauſes abovementioned, or from a diſorder . 


of the Ner ves; in this latter caſe, a Horſe cats his meat heartily, hunts, and 
goes 
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Of a Cough and Aſthma. 


goes theo? al his buſineſs with ſpirit and alacrity, appears well coated, and 
has all the other ſigns of perfect health, and yet he ſhall cough very often, 


and ſometimes inceſſantly without throwing any thing up, except that the 


extremity of the cough, ſometimes cauſes a little clear water diſtil from his 


Noſe by the force it puts upon the Glands; and tho” his cough 1 is not directly 


eriodical, but for the moſt part comes at uncertain times, yet ſome of hel 
Horſes cough moſt in the morning, or after drinking, which will be more 
or leſs vehement upon the changes of the weather, or upon catching cold. 
This may properly be ſtil'd a Nervous Aſthma in a Horſe, as it chiefly af. 


fects the Nerves in the membranous parts of the Lungs and Midriff, Ge. 


But when a Horſe coughs moſt after feeding, or after his water, It is often 


the forerunner of a broken wind. 
I ſhall now proceed to the cure, wherein regard i is to be had to the above 


deſcrib'd ſizns and diagnoſticks, for tho” all theſe diſtempers may take their 
riſe from the ſame original cauſe, ſuch as catching cold, or from ſome ge- 


neral defect, or exceſs of one kind or other, and muſt gp; Mk have the 


The Cure. 


ſame treatment as to univerſals, yet the natural conſtitutions of ſome Horſes, 
good or bad management, unforeſeen accidents, and the like, produce ſuch 


variations as require a different procedure, according as the conſtitution or 
ſymptoms happen to be different ; and therefore, as in the firſt mentioned 


caſe, where the ſigns of a conſumption are manifeſt along with the cough, 


it muſt be treated as ſuch. See ConsumPTION. 

Bur as in the ſecond caſe, where the Horſe retains his ſtrength notwith- 
ſtanding his cough, is full of Fleſh, feeds, but has a quick motion in his 
Flanks, ang flags when he is put to hard work, if a Horſe be full ag'd, and 


theſe ſymptoms of ſome continuance, the caſe may be looked upon as doubt. 4 


ful, if not incurable; - for there is reaſon to ſuſpect indurations, and hard 
1. hirrofities in the Lungs, or other interval parts; if theſe are ſeated in the 
Liver, his Eyes, and the inſide of his Mouth will often look yellow, eſpeci- 
ally after hard work, or riding, his Urine will be dark, and high-colour'd, 


m his Dung of a light pale green, and if the malady is ſeated near the Gall 


, the jaundice will probably follow; gentle and good uſage will avall 


= in all ſuch caſes, 
Bur if the Horſe be young, and falls into ſuch a habit after a cold, after 


long fickneſs, or other accident, whereby it may be ſuſpected ſuch ſymptoms 
are coming upon him, one would make ſome trial to recover ſuch a Horſe, 
which may often meet with ſucceſs, if he be carefully managed, and proper 


medicines are de adminiſter d; in 1 order to this, I can recommend the 
following 
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following method. Firſt of all take a moderate quantity of Blood. The 
next day give him ſcalded Bran, and at night the following Ball. 


* ake n an ounce; calomel that has been often ſublim'd oy well 
prepared, two drams; make into a Ball, with a ſufficient quantity of 


Honey. 


Lr the Ball be repeated the next « dee, «al let his Water be warm, 
neither ſuffer him to go into the wet. He ſhould be cloath'd both with 
head cloaths, and body cloaths, and well litter'd. His hay ſweet and dry, 
and I ſhould prefer water-gruel to water, or elſe the water ſoften'd with 
| bran. His food ſhould be ſcalded bran, with a ſpoonful of honey in each 
feed, The morning after the ſecond mercurial ball, give the following 
Purge, if the Horſe be of a Pretty — conſtitution. 


Take fine Succotrine Aloes, ten drams; freſh Jallap | in fine Powder, and 
Diaphoretick Antimony, of each two drams; Salt of Tartar, two 
drams; make it into a Ball with a ſufficient quantity of Syrup of Buck- 
—_ and about ſixty drops of Chymical Oil of Aude 


Tus is to be adminiſter di in the morning, and the Horſe to be managed 
with all the precautions uſual in purging; once in five or ſix days the purge 
is to be repeated till he has taken three purges; and before each over night, 
one mercurial ball with Calomel, as above directed, taking all imaginable 
care that the Calomel be well prepared, and that the Horſe do not catch 
cold. After each purge give the following drink, which is proper where 
mercurial medicines are geen, to prevent any ill effect that may proceed 
from thence. | 


Take of the Shavings or Raſpings of le” Wood, half a coond; A proper 
Raiſins of the Sun, four ounces; Coltsfoot, a large handful; lic'd Li- age, rare 
quorice, half an ounce; boil in three quarts of Spring or River Water, curial Me- 


to two quarts; pour off the Decoction, and diffolye | in it four ounces of an. 
n, 


| Give one half in the morning after the purge has done working, and the 
other the morning following. 


Ir you find after theſe things have been adminiſter'd, the Horle grow 
better, and more able to indure exerciſe, you may be encouraged to proceed 
11 further, 
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aber in order to a more perfect recovery, by a conſtant uſe of milder 
mercurials, for which I can recommend the following balls, which by de- 
grees will open thoſe obſtructions, that by their continuance cauſe indura- 
tions, and hard concretions in the Lungs. 


Take Native Cinabar, or Cinabar of Antimony, half a pound; Cum 


Guiacum, four ounces; Myrrh and Gum Ammoniacum, of each two 


ounces; Liquorice Powder, three ounces; reduce the Cina ber into a 
fine Powder, rubbing it in a clean mortar by itſelf, till it is of a beau- 


tiful Red Colour, and that no gliſtning appears, the 'My:irh, Gum 


Guiacum, and Ammoniacum, muſt be well pounded in a large Mor. 


tar, keeping the end of the Peſtle moiſten'd with Oil, and when theſe 
are thus pounded and incorporated, add the Cinabar and Liquo:1 ice. 
Powder, and mix them well together with a ſufficient quantity of Ho- 


ney, or Oximel of Squills, and make into Balls the bigneſs of a Pullct's 


Oxx of theſe to be given every morning, letting the Horſe ſtand without 
hay or water two hours before, and two hours after each ball. 


THEsE balls may be continued two or three months, during which time 


the Horſe may be rid or work'd as uſu«]: He may alſo have his or dinary 
feeds of oats, giving him now and then a little ſcalded bran, and in cold 
weather his water may juſt have the chill taken off. And this I have fund 
the moſt likely way to cure all fach diſordeis, before hey have been deeply 


rooted; for the common pectorals avail but little in. ſuch caſes, without ſuch 


powerful deobſtruents. 


Ir the ſeat of the diſtemper be chiefly in the [70 which may be 


known by the ſigns already deſcrib'd, vis. a yellowneſs of the Eyes, Mouth 
and Lips, the dung of a light colour, and the urine dark; a ſhort dry cough, 


with an inclination to drink often, a more than ordinary dulneſs and heavi- 
neſs, ſometimes rheums, with yellow clouds in the Eyes. Theſe ſymptoms 


may be eaſily removed if taken in time, if the Horſe be young, by the me- 
dicines preſcrib'd for the yellows and jaundice, with the uſe of the Cinaber 
balls; but all theſe caſes when of Jotig continuance, are generally incurable, 


from whatever cauſe they proceed, whether from previous colds, ſickneh,, . 


inward hurts, or any other accident, but moſt of all, when they take their 
riſe from the natural conflitution, which may diſpoſe ſome Horſes more 


than others to ſuch maladies, and laden ſchirrous tumors, ſometimes turn | 


cancerous, in whatever 2 . of the — they happen to be ſitu- 


ed. | Hoxszs. 
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HogszEs with ſuch infirmities, may hold out ſeveral years wah little al- 
teration, either for the better or the worſe, if they have not much to do, 

and are well uſed ; but if they happen to be hard worked, or expoſed more 
than ordinary to the cold, they either fall into a fever and dic ſuddenly, by 
impoſtumations, or turn in a great meaſure uſeleſs, Upon inſpecting the 
entrails of ſuch Horſes, I have ſeen the thin edges of the Lobs of their Lungs 
ſurrounded with tubercles, and knots of different hardneſs and of various ſizes, 

and ſometimes ulcerated, and with a cancereous ſmell and aſfet, In which 

caſe the cough has been increaſed, and the ſhortneſs of breath, and working 

of the flanks more violent, with the loſs of Fleſh; many of the ſame ſymptoms 

will alſo appear, where the Liver is ſchirrous: for as in that caſe it often pro- 

_ duces a dropſical diſpoſition, eſpecially by long continuance ; ſo the diſtention 

of the Liver, and fulneſs of the lower Belly, preſſes ſo upon the Midriff, as to 
hinder reſpiration, and cauſes a ſhort cough. I have often ſeen the Liver 
impoſtumated, but rarely a true ſchirrous Liver in a Horſe, becauſe when it 

is ſo, the owners are perhaps ſoon obliged to part with them, to go into 
ſome mean drudgery, where they quickly end their days, or if they have 
been favourites, turn them out to die in the open fields, after they have done 

= what they could to recover them. | 
© The next caſe of a ſettled cough and aſthma, where a Horſe is extreme- ne ..c. 


-* 


obſtinate, though not altogether ſo dangerous and incurable as the preced- _ 


and are 


veſſels of the lungs with phlegm and mucilaginous juices, it may be very chick. 
much helped, if not totally cured, unleſs a Horſe be old, or the diſtemper winded. 
= of a long ſtanding, ſo as to have ingendered grumes and polipuſes, which 

= ſometimes cauſe ſuffocation, or breed ulcers in the Lungs ; but if it be other- 

= wiſe, that the Horſe is young, and has not been long under the diſtemper, 
1 ſhould adviſe the following method: And firſt, if he be full of fleſh bleed 
plentifully, if low in fleſh more ſparingly, which may always be repeated 
© whenever there is a more than ordinary oppreſſion and difficulty of breath- 
ing. Mercurials are alſo of great uſe in this caſe, as well as in the preceding, 
and therefore a mercurial ball may be given over night, with two drams of 
calomel, as above directed, to begin the cure, and the next morning the Thats 
following mild purge. | 


"= 


| Take Gum Galbanum Ammoniacum, and Aſſa Fœtida, of each two 
diams; fine Succotrine Aloes, an ounce; Saffron, one dram. Pound 
the Gums, and incorporate them well together; reduce the Aloes and 
| \ 17 | Saffron 


of # Cough and Aſtthma. BED _ 


ly thick-winded, wheezes and rattles in his Throat, &c. proves often very of Horſes 


ing; for, as this proceeds from a viſcidity of the blood, which fills the and rattle, 
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Of a ; Cough and Aſthma, 


Saffron into fine powder, and then pound them, and 1 Incorporate with 
the Gums, and make into a ball, with a ſufficient quantity of Syru 
of Coltsfoot, or with Honey, adding two drams of Chymical Oil of 
Aniſeeds, and a dram of Oil of e eee may.» be ralled i in Liquoiie 

Powder. 


Tas purge will work mildly, and thin the viſcid juices, open the breaſt, 


and ſometimes fetch away abundance of ſlime and naſtineſs out of the 


bowels, and likewiſe diſcharge a great deal of impurities by urine. The 
mercurial ball and purge may be repeated three times or ofiner, at proper 


intervals, viz. once a week or ten days, which is ſufficient in adminiſtering 
alterative mild purges; for the uſual purges quickly repeated do hurt, by in- 


dangering inflammations in the Lungs, of Horſes. full of Blood, which in 
this caſe is carefully to be avoided. He muſt be kept from being wet in 
any part ; his water milk-warm, and the days of purging ſcalded bran with 
ſome ſmall feeds of oats; in the intermediate days,. that is,, the days be- 
tween the purges, one of the following balls may be given every. morning, 
with the uſual precautions, v/z. by letting him. faſt ſome time before and 


after. 


Take the e of tots Aniſceds, Eli icampagne, and fone of. 


Brimſtone, of each four ounces ;, Saffron, dried with a moderate heat 
and made into powder half an ounce ;, [the beſt way to do this is to 
pull it aſynder, put it looſe in a paper bag, and hang it up in a dry 


air, and it will. be fit to reduce into powder. in twenty-four. hours.] 
Juniper Berries pounded, two ounces; Garlick, two ounces, Beat the 


whole into a paſte, with a-ſufficient quantity of Honey and Linſeed 


Oil, adding an ounce of the en Oil of Aniſeeds. 


Tux doſe i is the bigneſs of a ; puller s Egg, made into a ball and rolled in 


liquorice-powder, 
 OTnzRs may be made with leſs trouble, which in all c common caſes will 


de attended. with good ſucceſs, and often effectuate a cure: ſuch as theſe, 


Take Liquorice, Aniſeeds, and Elicampagne, of each four ounces; Juni- 
per Berries pounded, two ounces ; Garlick, one ounce ; Balſam of Sul- 
phur, with Oil of turpentine, and that made with Oil of Aniſeeds, 
of each an ounce ; make into balls, with a ſufficient quantity of Oxymel 


of Squills. 
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Tuxsx are proper when a Horſe wheezes, and continues thick winded, 

and with a cough, even when he has recovered his appetite after an obſtinate 

cold; they will ſeldom or never fail to do good ſervice, if the Horſe be free 

tom a conſumption, and not old. Any of the abovementioned pectoral. 

x owders made into balls, with Barbadoes tar and honey, will alſo be uſeful 

in all ſuch caſes; Galbanum Ammoanicam, Aſſa F tida, and all other 

woarm attenuating gums, are alſo of the greateſt ſervice ; but nothing con- The great 

duces more to the cure of. a moiſt phelegmatick afthina | ina Horte, than 1 

exerciſe in an open free air, when it is given with judgment, inſomuch 

that many Horſes. have been cured by this alone, without the helps of phy- 

fick, even when. they have been ſo bad, that upon their firſt ſetting off could 

hardly accompliſh one mile in the ſpace of an. hour ; and indeed, where ex- 

erciſe. is wanting, all other endeavours, by the propereſt and beſt medicines. 

will avail but little. And here all the general rules and cautions that have 

already. been given,. concerning. feeding and exerciſe, either after ſickneſs or 

in any chronical diſlemper,. ought carefully to be obſerved and followed, viz. 

that their exerciſe be, as much as poſſible, in the open free air; that it be 

proportioned t to the Horſe's ſtrength. and conſtitution, and particularly, that. 

it be gradual, only walking while the oppreſſion remains, ſuffering him to 

mend his pace, not. by force, but of his own accord; and I need not tell 

the intelligent reader, how far ſome wheezing thick-winded Horſes will be 

relieved in two or three hous exerciſe, when it is given judiciouſly. 

Bur beſides theſe general rules of exerciſe, there. is this particular to be 
conſidered, with reſpect to a thick wind, when it is the effect of an alihma, aw Caving | 

and. is become a chronical diſtemper, ket ET very much diſtinguiſhes this often foul 

caſe from others; for as. theſe. are ſeldom off the ſtomach, but on the con- _ 

trary,. are for the moſt part foul feeders, and naturally rohen and ſtrong, 

unleſs after a freſn cold or violent oppreſſive paroxiſm, except at ſuch times, 

= they will endure. exerciſe and labour, as well as Horſes that are perfectly 
ſeound, if the perſons intruſted with them have {kill and diſcretion enough 

to manage them, and the more they are kept to exerciſe, and the longer 

they are continued in it, the faſter they mend: whereas a Horſe after ſick- 

neſs, being uſually faint and weak, and, for the moſt part, low: in fleſh, is 

able to endure but litile at firfl, perhaps to be walked a quarter of an hour, 

or half an hour, and fo by degrees a longer ſpace, until he fecovers his full 

ſtrength, This is ſufficiently known to all that have had experience in ſuch 

things; ſo that I need only take notice, that to prevent their being hurt by 

their exerciſe, their feeds uit be ſmall and often and well. timed; a 

Horſe. 
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246 of a Cough and Aſthma. 


Horſe that is ſubject to inward oppreſſions and ſhort-breathed, ſhould never 

be ſuffrred to have his belly-full, that is, to have his Stomach diſtended with 

large quantities of meat and water, for a diſtended Stomach will preſs ſo 

much upon the Midriff as to hinder reſpiration, and the quantity of food 

:1ſo increaſes the quantity of Blood in the Lungs, which muſt greatly | in- 

creaſe the diſtemper, eſpecially if a Horſe happens to be exerciſed in this 

condition, muſt indanger a ſuffocation and ſudden death, or by breaking 

the ſmall Veſſels and Air-bladders of the Lungs, render him incurable and 

end in a lingering death. And therefore the beſt way with ſuch Horſes is 

to abridge their hay, and that alſo to be given in ſmall quantities, for large 

quantities of hay not only keeps the Stomach always diſtended, but the Gut; 

next below the Stomach are generally full alſo of crude aliment, which 

greatly augments the preſſure upon the Midriff, and thereby binders the ac. 

tion of the Lungs. Their corn ſhould alſo be divided, and what is uſually 

given at twice, made into three or four portions; and ſo likewiſe concern. 

ing their water : indeed water not only moiſtens all the food and helps it the 

eaſier to digeſt, but alſo dilutes and thins the blood, which renders it the 

more neceſlary in all ſuch aſthmatick caſes, that theſe maladies are in a 

great meaſure owing to the viſcidity and tenacity of the juices, and therefore 

thoſe run to great extremes who reſtrain Horſes fo much from water as 

1 many do, and therefore they ſhould be ſuffered to drink oftner than 

tone others, only not to fill their Stomachs with it, as they would for the moſt 

ter oſten part do, if they were allowed their full liberty, but to give them ſmall 

3 draughts and often ; and the benefit of water is'plainly viſible in this, that 

ſuch] Horſes, often in drinking or ſoon after, throw uplarge quantities'of white 

well concocted phlegm from their Lungs, which gives them great relief, and 

is always a good ſign, if not of perfect recovery, yet ſo far as to be uſeful, 

And I have known ſeveral Horſes have all theſe laſt deſcribed ſymptoms to 

ſuch a degree, and of ſo long continuance, that they were looked upon in- 

curable, and yet have recovered to do good ſervice, and become their mal- 

ters chief favourites, with very little expence, only by a ON ene in 
cher rg, and Noe care in their exerciſe. ; 


of a Broken Wind. 


T# OUGH a dry ſettled cough and n wind may ETD be rec- 
koned among the aſthmatick diſorders of Horſes, treated of in the pre- 
ceding ſection, yet I imagined it might not be improper to conſider it 


apart from the others, there being ſome particulars i in a broken wind that 
have 


have not bers taken notice of hitherto, which may, perhaps, be of uſe both 
= to the owners of ſuch Horſes, and to the praQtitioness in farriery. 
=  Fyxxy experienced perſon muſt needs know, that a dry chronical cough, , try fob. 
1 jg one of the moſt obſtinate ſymptoms that can happen to a Horſe, and is fad Cough 
ſeldom or never cured. Sometimes it is the forerunner of a broken wind; the gs 
though we often find great numbers of Horſes tormented many years with a pr ad 
a dry ſettled cough, and go through much buſineſs, without — their wind. 
wind. | 
A BROKEN wind, witha dry cough, is properly a nervous . in a The 
ſpecies of that diſtemper, whereby the nervous parts of the Lungs and ers" 
Midriff are affected, ſo as to ſtimulate the Glands and Membranes of the 
Wind- pipe, which muſt often excite a dry huſky cough. It may alſo be 
natural to. the conſtitutions of ſome Horſes, and no ways owing to the 
cauſes that bring on other kinds of an aſthma, perhaps from the narrow- 
neſs of the Thorax or Cheſt, whereby the Lungs have not ſufficient room 
for their neceſſury expanſion and dilatation, or from a defect in the Muſcles 
of the Cheſt and lower Belly, which aſſiſt in opening and contracting the 
Breaſt in reſpiration; ſometimes from the ſtate of the Blood and Nerves; 
and it may alſo proceed from accidents and hurts, in breaking young Colts, 
or even before they are taken up to be broke, from groſs feeding, whereby 
many Horſes are injured, and contract a dry ſettled cough, that were never. 
known to have the leaſt ſickneſs or cold going before it. But the moſt 
| uſual dry cough, which is the forerunner of a broken wind, generally pro- 
= cecds from a preternatural largeneſs of the Heart, Pericardium, and Lungs; a: 
grtoſſueſs of the Mediaſtinum, with a relaxation and weakneſs of the M.d- 
= riff, which will be more fully explained in the ſequel of this diſcourſe, 
= Tu chief ſigns and diagnoſticks, whereby a dry or nervous aſthma in 
Horſes is diſtinguiſhed from the other kinds, have been a're:dy laid down and disg- 
in the preceding ſection, vis. Horſes that are truly aſtmatick, from the **icks. 
abovementioned defects in their Lungs, or from a pituitious phlegmatick 1 
poſition of their Blood, always ſhew ſome ſigns of diſtemper ; whereas thoſe 
| Horſes that have only a dry cough, or thoſe that uſually go b:oken-winded 
= for the moſt part, Lok h althful and found, carry fleſh, and are well coated, 
hunt, and go through all manner of buſineſs with ſpicit and alacrity, but 
1 cough at uncrtzin times, ſom: times in the ſtable, ſometimes abroad in the 
air, and rather more in walking than when in their exerciſe, except when: 
they are ſtopped ſuddenly, which, if they have been hard rode, always: 


makes them cough: In ſome changes of the weather, they hall cough 
i — — pretty 


3 
3 


3 
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Horſe, and may proceed from any of the cauſes that produce the other cauſe- ofa. 


The figns 
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248 9 of a Maden Wind. 


pretty 1001 for ſeveral days ſucceſſively; at other times they will go a 
week, a fortnight, or three weeks, and ſometimes much longer, without 
ever being heard to cough, or to ſhew any great diſorder in their Flanks, They 
ſe!dom ſnort after coughing, or throw up any thing by the Mouth or Noſe, 
as Horſes do in a phlegmatick humorous aſthma, but are commonly dry, or 
at leaſt caſt forth nothing but ſome drops of clear water, after a vehement 
fit of coughing. Theſe are the ſigns by which we may diſtinguiſh between 
a phlegmatick aſthma and a dry cough, and the other diſorders that threaten 
a Horſe's wind ; but the true nature and cauſes of this diſtemper will re. 
quꝛire a more full diſquiſition. 
A broken Now a broken wind is a malady i in a great meaſure, if not altogether, 
tis 3 incurable, whereof the dry cough that goes before, and continues more 
my vehement when confirmed, is only a dependent ſymptom, for in a broken. 
e. winded Horſe there is ſeldom any remarkable diſtemperature in the Blood, 
or any inward tumor or ulceration ; but chiefly a diſproportion in the paris 
Broken concerned in reſpiration : and it may be obſerved of moſt broken-winded 
3 Horſes, chat they are naturally as hardy as others, and ſeldom die of that 
ten (ound diſtemper, but by ſome ill management, which indeed ſometimes expoſes 
| Vial them to ſuffocation and fudden death ; eſpecially when they happen to bg 
haraſſed and uſed with violence wh le the oppreſſion is upon them, ot 
when they are kept ſtoving in a hot ſtable at a full diet, in hot weather, 
without air and proper exerciſe. 
I have already taken notice that the pwn obſervable in a broken 
wind, proceed from the preternatural largeneſs of the Heart, Pericardium 
or Heart-purſe ; the largeneſs of the Lungs, thickneſs of the Mediaftinun, 
and uſually an extreme thinneſs of the Midriff or ſkirt, and a defectiveneſs 
of the other Muſcles concerned in reſpiration, This I diſcovered by open- 
ing broken-winded Horſes, one of which was killed on purpoſe, at the 
deſire of a perſon of diſtinction, who was the owner, that I might be en- 
abled to find out the true cauſe of a diſtemper ſo common, but hitherto 
1o little underſtood, The Heart and Lungs in this and others that have 
been opened, were near twice the ſize they ought to be in proportion to 
the dimenſions of the other parts, but perfectly ſound without any tumor, 
or ſchirroſity, or the leaſt eroſion. Neither was there any defect in the 
Windpipe or its glands, as we often ſee in many thick-winded blowing 
Horſes, and in thoſe where the Lunes are decayed and ulcerated. How- 
ever, I do not preiend to lay that every Horſe that has the true ſymptoms 
of a broken wind is ſound in his Vitale, being perſuaded of the contrary ; 
jor there is no diſtemper of any kind but what may be ſometimes com- 


"an 


plicated with ſome other malady ; but thoſe I have ſeen opened were not 
ſo. From whence it is plain we muſt find ſome other way to account for 
the ſymptoms of a broken wind, than the cauſes uſually aſſigned for it, 
and the rather becauſe many Hora with unſound Lungs have not the true 
ſymptoms of a broken wind ; tho' ſuch are often tormented with a cough, 
and with fits of ſhort breathing, and one may diſcern at all times in ſuch 
| Horſes, ſome diſturbance and uneaſineſs in their Flanks ; but very different 
from the working and heaving of a broken winded Horſe. Many of theſe , Porte 
Horſes are alſo but indifferent feeders, but broken-winded Horſes are com * 2 


monly voracious and foul feeders, and even eat their litter, and never fail ls 


in their ſtomachs, except when their exerciſe has been too violent, or when voracious | 


feeders. 


they happen to be oppreſſed with the extreme heat of the weather in ſum- 
mer; which oppreſſion is ſometimes ſo great that they are unable to feed, 
till they are removed to ſome place where they can have more air. Horſes Theſymp- 
that have their Lungs or other principal Viſcera fretted and diſeaſed, are tome in 
broken- 
ſoon tired and jaded, even with moderate riding ; but broken-winded winded 
Horſes always mend their pace with gentle exerciſe, and go on the more Mos 
chearfully the longer they are Kept moving. When a Horle is any where with cho(s 


_ inwardly unſound, he generally in time waſtes and loſes his fleſh, and o , 


ſome look ſurfeited and grow hide-bound. But many broken-winded Horſes ditemper- 


continue in fleſh and as well coated as any other. And whenever we ſee Large 
8 


a broken-winded Horſe with a ſurfeited coat, or loſe his fleſh very faſt, 
and fall off his ſtomach, except from the abovementioned cauſes of ill 
uſage or exceſſive hot weather, we may reaſonably conclude that he is 
alſo inwardly unſound. 

| In a broken-winded Horſe the Lungs fie the ad part fill up the 
oreateſt part of the cavity of the Cheſt, ſo as to hinder the action of the 
Midriff in the aſſiſtance it gives in reſpiration, By a Horſe's horizontal 
poſition the Stomach, which lies on a level with the Midrif, muſt alſo 
confine its action very much by its preſſure from behind, to which incon- 
veniency men, by their erect poſture, are very little expoſed, except when 
the Stomach is extremely full and diſtended. The ſubſtance of the Lungs 
being alfo, in this caſe of a broken wind, more bulbous and fleſhy than uſual, 
muſt likewiſe loſe a great deal of that ſpring and elaſticity which is agree- 
able to their cartilaginous ſtructure, and which is neceflary to act in concert 
with the Midriff, and with the Muſcles of the Breaſt and Lower Belly, in 
elevating and depreſſing the Thorax or Cheſt, The largeneſs and ficthi- 
neſs of the Lungs may alſo be in a great meaſure, the cauſe why the in- 


ſpirations in a broken-winded Horſe are always m more flow than the expira- 
7 Wy tions, 


"Of a Broken Wind. . = — 
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perly a ton, and perhaps only d ters in degree from the nervous: dry cough above 


Lunge, &c. 


g broken- 


eight or 


Horſes a 
b men. 
wind 
be hereg;. In others the original defect may be in the Nerves, which are always more 


tai y. 
all or ſeveral of theſe cauſes found together, wherein the diſtemper may 


Of a Broken Wind. 
tions, for we may obſerve they draw in their breath ſlowly, their Flanks 
fill op, and riſe heavily and with difficulty; but fall ſuddenly, and the 
breath burſts forth with violent force, both from the Mouth and Noftrils, 
in ſo much that a man in the dark. by holding his hand on a Horſe's 
Mouth and Noſe, may eaſily diſcover if he is broken-winded or not. Now 
whether this unuſual ſize and configuration of the Lungs hinders their full 
expanſion, that they draw in leſs air, or that the fleſhineſs of their cells 
cauſes the air not to be ſo equally diſtributed through all parts as-it ought. 

to be; or, on the other. hand; whether they draw in a greater portion of. 
air than ordinary. by reaſon of their fize and dimenſions ; whatever be the 
caſe, the length of time in inſp ration, and the continued elevation that 
. accompanies it, keeps the Midriff and all the Muſcles concerned in inſpi-. 

ration, ſo much upon the ſtretch, and fo long extended in every inſpiration, Mi 

as may exceedingly relax and. weaken them, and alſo prove painful: Where- 
as the Muſcles concerned in expiration may become habitually contracted 
and ſhortened, and conſequently reſpiration irregular and convulſed, and there- 

fore a braken wind in a Horſe may properly enough be. defined, a convul- 


e, ſive diſpoſition of the Lungs, M-cif, and other parts concerned in reſpira- 


3 
__” 
—_ 


2 55 deſert: ; and when the latter eſcape with their wiud unbroke, it is proba- 
of the ble that may be owing either to an uncommon goodneſs in their conſtitu- 
tions, or to ſome extraordinary careful management, or perhaps to both. 

Hoe: I have ſometimes looked upon a broken wind. to be in a great meaſure 
generally an hereditary diſtemper in Horſes, as aſthmas and many chronical diſtem-.. 
S gegen pers are to ſome human conſtitutions at a certain period.of life; becauſe Mi 
when they moſt of theſe kind of Hor fes generally grow broken-winded when they are 
ene, * riſing eight years old, ſome riſing nine, but very few before eight or after 
rine years nine. Lido a broken wind may happen to ſome Horſes more than others 
from a peculiar textu;e and diſpoſition of thoſe parts where the malady 
chiefly reſides; for one Horſe may naturally have his Lungs and other 
organs employed in reſpiration of larger and more lax contex ure than ano- 
ther without any accidental cauſe, In ſome the fault may be chictly in the 
Muſcles being ſo diſpoſed in their action and reaction as to add to the in- 
creaſe and bulk of one part, and the decreaſe and diminution of another. 


In ſome 


may 


or leis faulty i in fuch caſes, and ſometimes there may be a combination of 


be reckoned in a great meaſure hereditary, Nevertheleſs we may find out 
2 a other 


of a Broken Wind. | 


other cauſes that may give a beginning to all or moſt of the defects and 


ſymptoms that are obſervable in broken-winded Horſes. 

From what I have obſerved in many Horſes that have gone broken- 
| winded, I am apt to imagine the ſource of this infirmity is for the moſt 
part owing to injudicious or haſty feeding young Horſes intended for fale ; 
eſpecially thoſe that are taken up tean from winter graſs, or have been 


worked hard and poorly fed ; for in both theſe caſes their fleſh generally 1 


wind may 
proceed 
from er- 
rors In 


feeding, 
converted into Blood, immediately enters the Lungs by the Subclavian ac. 


ticks ſo cloſe to their ribs, that the fiſt nouriſhment they get by addi 10- 
nal feeding increaſes the growth of the Lungs, Heart, Midriff, and other 
internal parts, as a conſiderable portion of the aliments when it is newly 


Veins, and cannot be ſo ſoon admitted to a free paſſage any where elſe. 

For che parts lying at a greater diſtance having in all lean habits moſt of 
their ſmaller Veſſels collapſed and ſhrunk, eſpecially towards the extremi- 
ties of the ſkin, muſt therefore reſiſt the ingreſs of the arterial Blood, and 
thereby tend greatly to increaſe this redundancy in the ſoft parts within the 


cavity of the Thorax, before the external parts can be ſufficiently relax. d 


and opened, not altogether unlike what happens to ſome children that run 


all into belly and turn rickety by being fed with too great qvanties of ſpoon | | 
meat, butter, and other relaxing diet, and at the fame time have not been 


enough hoiſted. and exerciſed by their nurſes, 
Now this kind of management in feeding lean Horſes expoſes them to 
many dangerous accidents, as I have taken notice elſewhere, ſuch as fiequent 


Colds, Fevers, Pleuriſies, inward inflammations, which ſometimes end in in- 
ward inflammation, and rottenneſs. And if they eſcape theſe diſaſters by in- 


defatigable care, or by the natural ſtrength and vigor of their conſtitutions, 
with the helps of phyſick properly adminificred, or by any other good con- 
duct; it is great odds if many of them do not turn broken- winded when they 
have done growing and begin to fill up in fleſh, which I take to be the caſe (f 


many of thoſe Horſes that loſe their wind. The manner of their feedir g for 


ſale contributes greatly to this malady, molt of the food adminiſtered by the 
breeders or firſt purchaſers, before they come into the hands of our Landon 


dealers, (which conduct ſome of them alſo too much follow) is of that kind, and 


ſo managed as to turn the ſooneſt into nouriſhment. And where the Lunge 
and other ſoft parts happen to be naturally larger than ordinary, as they 
are undoubtedly in ſome Horſes, and the appetite to feed ſtrong, the danger 

js then the grehter and the caſe the more hazardous. 
Tris I imagine Will appear pretty evident to thoſe who have been con- 
cerned with any number of young Horſes that have ſtood together, and 
K 1 | been 
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2 52 = | Of a Broken Wind. 


No rigbt been in the ſame keeping; for we can never make ſo certain a judgment 


d 
ogg ag from ſingle inſtances, or from a ſmall number as from many. I have often 


Formed | known forty young Horſes or upwards bought i in one ſeaſon for the Troops 
inſtances. that were under my care, whereby I had opportunities of this kind beyond 
what is common. Moſt of theſe being but four or five years old, few of 
them elrape coughs and colds upon their firſt coming in, by the change of 
air, change of diet, and a very different kind of exerciſe, from what they 
had been accuſtomed to, eſpecially after they had lain fill without any 
other exerciſe, perhaps for three or four months, beſides leading them out 
once or twice a day to water, Some young Horſes will alſo cough upon 
ſhedding their Teeth, or the coming in of their Tuſhes ; yet theſe for the 
molt part ſoon recover with a little care and good management. But among 
fo great a number, I always found ſome few that coughed more vehemently, | 

even than the Horſes that had the greateſt colds, and without the leaſt 
fizn of ſi:kneſs or loſs of appetite ; and theſe generally ſpeaking, were the 
, | Hotfes that turned broken-winded. Theſe Horſes were always treated ag 
11 ; pes the others that recovered of their colds, both with reſpect to food and phy- 
| fick, and when their coughs were found to be obſtinate, further trials were 
made to remove them. Sometimes with ſoft balſamicks ; ſometimes with 
things both balſamick and deterſive; ſometimes with evacuations, and 
after theſe with the moſt powerful and efficacious alteratives, which would 
often have ſo good an effect, as to abate the cough and enable thoſe Horſ:s 
to go through their common buſineſs ; but upon the changes and alteration 
of the weather, or any uncommon duty, the cough generally returned 
with as much violence as ever, eſpecially in very ſharp winds or cold damps, 
or by any other means that gave a ſudden check to tranſpiration; fo that 
ſeldom any more could be done than to palliate thoſe ſymptoms, and it was 
well when they went no further than to end in a ſettled dry cough. 
| Thoſe HavinG premiſed theſe things, I ſhall add further to what I have al- 
bens Wat ready laid down concerning the ſigns of a broken wind, that there is a 


moſt cer- dry huſky cough always previous to it, and a certain folo-runnes of it, 3 
tan fore without any ſickneſs or loſs of appetite. On the contrary, theſe Horſes are 
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runners of WI 
a broken generally voracious foul. feeders, and for the molt pait eat their own wet 


ad litter, which, like a ſpunge, . fills up their Guts, and greatly helps on that 
diſtemper. The cough continues more or leſs at a ſtay, from four or five 

years old, till ſeven, during which time this continual diſpoſition to cough 

paſſes only for an obſtinate cold with moſt people ; but afterwards when a 
Horſe is turned ſeven, coming eight, the caſe. grows more apparent and 
vitble ; for then beſides his cough, which grows ftill more violent and 

| more 


Of a Broken Wind. _ 9 — BYY 


more frequent, he alſo heaves and Jabours in his Fianks without, or with 
very little intermiſſion, eſpecially when he has been newly fed, or immedi- 
ately after drinking, as has been already obſerved, becauſe the extreme ſul- 
neſs of the Stomach, always interrupts the action of the Lungs and Micdriff. 
There alſo appears a quick motion and working of the Noſtrils, with a con- 
tinzal motion of the Fundament, occaſion'd by the convulſed fate of the 
Muſcles concerned in reſpiration, and is allo the occaſion of that well known 
ſymptom of farting by the frequent ſtops in coughing. CE 
Nou the reaſon why all theſe ſymptoms of a broken wind become moſt Some 
apparent at this age, vig. when a Horſe is about eight or coming eight, I ron 
take to be chiefly, becauſe a Horſe at that time uſually arrives at his full 5 
ſtrength and maturity. He finiſhes his growth in height commonly at ſix, Nan 
and ſome Horſes of a compact mould ſooner, as I have often obſerved by eee 
fiequent meaſuring. After that he lets down his Belly, and ſpreads till the eight | 
time abovementioned, As he grows in Fleſh, the oppreſſion upon his Lungs, “es ©: 
Midriff, and other parts, becomes the greater, becauſe there is then a greatcr 
preſſure and bolſtering up of thoſe parts, occaſion'd by the plenitude and 
fulneſs of the Veſſels. The filling up of the Interſtices with fat, and all 
other vacant ſpaces, both external and internal, ſo as to cauſe a very great 
oppreſſion, where the Lungs and other principal Bowels are preter naturally 
large; fo that whoever rightly conſiders theſe things, will find that a broken 
wind may be reckoned among the incurable diſtempers of Horſes, and that 
all the boaſted pretenſions to the cure of this malady, are in a great meaſure 
vain and frivolous, And therefore I ſhall only lay down ſach methods, as 
may be the molt likely to keep Horſes from going broken-winded, or if 
that cannot by any means be prevented, to render them as uſeful as poſſible, 
by pointing out the proper means, whereby the worſt' ſymptoms may. be 
greatly mitigated, ſo as a broken-winded Hoiſe may be rendered of ſome 
uſe to his owner. | %% 8 
WHILE a Horſe has only a dry, obſtinate cough, without any viſible 
ſickneſs, or loſs of appetite, but on the contrary a great and foul feeder, 
with an eager diſpoſition to eat his litter, and to drink much water; theſe 
being the uſual forerunners of a Broken Wind, no method ought to be un— 
eſſay'd if the Horſe be of value, to prevent his falling into that diſaſter. In ne beg 
order to which, it will be proper to begin with bleeding the Neck, or Plate Method 
Vein, and aſter that mercurial phyſick well prepared will be of great ſervice, © len 
Calomel is the. fitteſt for this purpoſe, and may either be given alone before Wind. 
the purges, or made up with them. When the Calomel.is given before the 
purge, it may be done in the following manner. Ss 


Take 
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254 5 Broken Wind. 


Mereu-ial Take Mercutius Dulcis, or Calomel, two drams; Diapente, one ounce, 


Pie 
pc „ mu ke it into a Ball, with a ſufficient quantity of common Tr: acle, or 
ſuchCaſes. 2 ſolution of Span 1h Liquorice, and roll it in Liquorice Powder, 


LET this be given in the morning, keeping the Horſe faſting three hour 
' b. fore, and three hours after it; two days after this ball let the following or 
any other good purge be dminifder d, Vis, 


Take the beſt Succotrine Aloes, ten drams; Jallap i in Powder, one dram, 
and if the Horſe be ſirong and not eaſily mov'd, two or three drams 
of Jallap may be put into the purge; Salt of Tartar, two drams; grated 
Ginger, one dram; make it into a Ball, with a ſufficient quantity of 


Syrup of Roſes, or * of Buckthorn, 


Tun mercurial ball and purge, may be twice of + three times repeated af. 
ter the firſt at proper intervals. The Horſe muſt be kept cloath'd, and Not 
ſuffered to go into the water, or to be wet, or drink cold water but warm, 
with a little bran or oatmeal ſqueez' d into it, and muſt be fed as in all other 

«caſes where purges are given. 
As it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe in moſt, or all theſe caſes, ſome degree of 
ſharpneſs and aſperity in the juices, which ſtimulates the nervous parts of 
the Lungs and Windpipe, ſo as to create à continual tickling and vehement 
cough; therefore it will be alſo neceſſary, in the intermediate days between 
the purges, to adminiſter things that are ſoft, healing, and balſamick, as 
well as thoſe that are cleanſing and attenuating ; for ſoft balſamick medicine 
alone will only palliate, but not effectuate a cure, Nevertheleſs, theſe ate 
principally to be uſed when the cough is moſt vehement, to remove the 
'tickling, and heal the inward ſoreneſs, as Parmaſitty, Linſeed Oil, and Ho- 
ney, which is not only balſamic k, but moderately deterſive, fofitions of 
Bum Atabick, Gum Tragacanth, and ſuch like. But nothing does better 
to abate the ccugh, and heal the ſoreneſs occafion'd thereby, than the fol- 


lowing EI + 


Take Hyſſop, Penyroyal, 8 and Coltsfoot, of each a handful, 
fleſh Linſeed bruis'd, two ounces; Amide and Liquorice, of each an 
ounce; Valerian, fix drams; Saffrop, two drams; infuſe in two quarts 
of boiling Water in a deep Pan, and let it ſtand covered all night. 
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Of a Broken Wind. 


Prvrps into three doſes, and adminiſter them between the purges, vg. 


the morning after the phyſick his done working, and giving one 
every day blood warm. The ſame method may be followed after the ſe- 

cond and third purge. And if the Horſe ould have any ſymptoms of a 
freſh cold, two large ſpoonfuls of Honey, and twa ounces of Linſeed Oil, or: 

| Sallad Oil, may be added to each doſe. 

Tak following balls are both balſamick, and ſomewhat Fwy ay and : 

being portable, may be conveniently given upon the road, or after hunting, | 
to * Horles as are ſubject to cough. . 


beginning 


Tike Venice Tape a Conſerve of Roſes, - of each two ounces;- 
Elicampane, Liquorice, and Aniſeeds in Powder, of each four ounces; : 

Garlick pounded, two ounces; Parmacitty rub'd down in a Mortar, 

with the Volks of two new laid Eggs, one ounce; 12 a quarter of 
9 pound; make into Balls, with a ſufticient quantity of f Linſecd Oil. 


Ons of theſe: may be given every monde in time of hunting, « or on the A - oper | 
road every day, or every other day, according to the urgency of ſymp:oms, to be ot. 
that. is, as the.cough happens to be more or leſs vehement, and will very ved in 
much belp a Horſe to go through his buſineſs. All the foft, healing pecto- frebCotg, 
rals preſcrib'« d in colds, aſthmas, and other diſorders of the Breaſt and Lungs, . _ 
xg proper in this caſe; to abate the cough when it is violent, and the ſore- happens 
neſs occaſion'd thereby; but theſe are, only pallia.1 ive, and tho' they may er ar 
remove urgent ſymptoms, that ſometimes ariſe upon catching a Kell cold, 
yet they will ſigniſy but little in carrying off the cauſe, and where any at- 
tempt is made to do that, ſuch things are only like to ſucceed, that are both _ 
deterſive and attenuating, and adapted to open the obſtruclions of the ſail. 


eſt Capillary Veſſels that clog the Nerves; neither will theſe anſwer to any 


good purpoſe, unleſs they be continued for a confiderable time, ſor two or 
„ three months at leaf. 


Tur following is one of the moſt efficacious 3 I ever knew, for 
HG NL bbs cough; tho? I ſhould adviſe any one who has a valuable 
Herſe with this infirmity, not to be too late, but to begin betimes; for it 
once a Horſe comes to be full ag'd, tho? the cough miy be removed for à 
ſeaſon, it will be apt to return again, and generally increaſes, and becomes 
harder as he grows older, fo that it will be in vain to expect a cure, and al! 
that can be done for him: muſt be in his ſeeding and exerciſe, The remedy 


1would recommend for this purpoſe, is made up into balls, that being the 


moſt convenient form, and the beſt ſuited to the. ingredients. They will! 
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Of a Broken Wind. 


not come ſo cheap as many other preſcriptions of this kind, but I hays 
found them ſo efficacious in removing obſtinate coughs, and ſometimes 6 
ſoon, that the expence has been but ſmall, compared with the good they 
have done, and therefore I can eee them for Horſes of value. 
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an Excel- Take Aurum Moſaicum, in fine powder, eight ounces; Myrrh and El. 
nt reme- 

$5 8 Bo. campagne, in powder, of each four ounces ; Aniſceds and Bayberrie, 
Horſe , of each an ounce ; Saffron, half an ounce: make into balls, with a 
going ſufficient quantity of Oxymel of Squills. 

broken- 
winded. 


N 

* 

7% 
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THE Av Moſaicum, which is the baſis of this compoſition, is made 
of equal parts of Quickſilver, Tin, Sal Armoniack and Sulphur. I have 
uſed it in ſeveral different forms of balls, and often with great ſucceſs, in 
obſtinate dry coughs; and though it is a mercurial preparation, yet it is fb 
ſafe in its operation, that it may be continued a long time together, without 
the leaſt danger. The other ingredients are warm and attenuating, and giye 
great relief in all nervous diſorders; the doſe is the uſual quantity, viz. the 
bigneſs of a pullet's egg, or of a large French walnut; one to be given eve. 
ry morning, and to be continued for .a month or fix weeks, even though | 
the Horſe ſhould ſoon leave off coughing ; it would not be amiſs to give a 
couple of mild purges, before he begins to take the balls, and one or two 


more after he leaves off taking them. 
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Taz following preſcription is alſo very efficacious, and will anſwer | in 
moſt caſes that are curable, VIS, 


Another Take Gum Ammoniacum, Galbanum, and Aſſa Fœtida, of each two 
for the ounces ; Garlick, four ounces, or four middle-ſized heads; Cinabar of 
ſame Par- 

Antimony, fix ounces; Saffron, half an ounce: make into a paſte 


pole. 
for balls, with a ſufficient quantity of Honey. 


LE the Gum Ammoniacum be ſoftened, by pouring a little vinegar upon 

it, and when it has ſtood fo all night, pound it well firſt by itſelf, and then 
with the Galbanum and Aſſa Fetida, without ſtraining theſe gums, only 
picking out the larger ſticks, for the ſtraining weakens them, and deſtroys 
part of their efficacy ; the Garlick muſt be peeled and pounded with the 
gums, and the Cinabar of Antimony muſt be rubbed in a clean mortar, till 
all the gliſtening diſappears, and turns into a red or crimſon coloured pow- 


der.; then add the ſaffron, and mix all together with the honey, and when the 
whole 


ERR  _ : © #97 
whole is well incorporated, give the ſame quantity as of the precediag, v dix. 
of a pullet's egg, every morning an hour or two before feeding time. 
THESE are not ſo chargeable as the other, the Cinabar of Antimony be- 
ing not above half the price of the Aurum Moſaicum, which are both at a 
fixed rate; but the foreign drugs are uncertain, for the Galbanum was, but 
a few years ago, ſold at forty ſhillings a pound, and has been fince, not 
above ſo many pence, which may be eaſily enquired into before a medicine 
of this kind is made up; but according to the rate theſe drugs are uſually 
ſold at, the laſt balls will not much exceed the price of our common 


Horſe balls. 

Tux following will alſo be found efficacious | in all dry coughs, eſpecially 
when there happens to be a freſh cold, or any other concomitant diſorder, 
that mw cauſe eroſions and ſoreneſs 1 in We Lungs. 
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Take the cleareſt ſhining Antimony, made into an impalpable fine powder, 
eight ounces ; Garlick pounded, Flowers of Brimſton, and dried Colts- 
foot, of each four ounces; Elicampagne, and Liquorice Powder, of 
each fix ounces; Valerian Root in powder, two ounces ; Saffron, fix 
drams ; Span: n Liquorice diſſolved in white wine, one ounce: make 
into balls, with a ſufficient quantity of Oil Olives or Linſeed Oil. 5 


THEsE may be given a month or fix weeks, as the others, and will come 
as cheap as any of the common Horſe- balls to thoſe who will take the 
trouble of making them for their own uſe. Garlick alone, cut ſmall, two g,... 
or three cloves in a feed, has often been found to do 9000 ſervice, 1 fe 
continued, in all ſuch obſtinate coughs. Some at the ſame time ſprinkle 4 h 
their hay and their oats with chamber: ye, which is alſo a help in theſe in- _ 
| firmities, which perhaps may be owing to the volatile ſalts of the urine ; 
and it has always been obſerved, that the wetting ſuch Horſes feeds, even 
with water, lefſens their inclination to drink, to which many of them have 
a ſtrong propenſity. 1 have known abundance of Horſes, by the conſtant 
uſe of ſuch things, and with right and well-timed exerciſe, and careful 
3 recover to admiration, even when there has been a | ſuſpicion of their 
win 
I? theſe obſtinate coughs wear off gradually, with the uſe of proper when th 
means, there is hopes of a recovery, and isa fign the medicines take a right cough 1 
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effect, and ought therefore to be continued for ſome time ; but when the 2 of a i 
cough leaves a Horſe of a ſudden, perhaps for a week or a fortnight, and 3 1 (hl 
| and not 1 

as ſuddenly returns, notwithſtanding all proper helps have been given to re- gradually, 1 19 

| it is apt t ANY 
L 3 move ants : 488 
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move it; this ſhews the caſe to be obſtinate, and in a great meaſure . 


curable. 

Some Horſes in a dry cough, will, now and 1 aer fnorting, throw 
out of their Noſes a white well- digeſted phlegm, about as much as an egg- 
ſhell will hold, which is uſually followed with ſome drops of clear water. 

TojeQtions and b<cauſe this always gives relief, when it is natural, ard not forced 
into the ſome have therefore been encouraged to inject mixtures of oil, vinegar, and 
my pepper, with other ſtimulating things, into the Noſe to procure a running 
Th burt- from thence, but I cannot ſay I ever ſaw any good come from ſuch practice, 
and indeed moſt dry coughs, that are curable, wear off inſenſibly without 
any diſcharge at all from the Noſe, more than may be common at t ſome. 


times to all other Horſes. 


Many other means have been uſed to remove obſlinate coughs, and to 


prevent their going broken-winded, which I ſhall here omit, as being of 
little certainty, and ſhall only mention one more, which I have known to 
do good ſervice, and may eaſily be procured, in all places; and that is, tg 
Garlick boil ſome heads of garlick in new cow's milk, which, however, requires 
boiled" ſome few cautions, which I ſhall mention from experience, 'The was doſe 


new milk, 
ſometimes of the garlick i is large, being no leſs than ſix whole heads, which are very 


7 my different in ſize, ſome being four times larger than others, and therefore the 
coughs, doſe muſt be very uncertain. Theſe are boiled in three pints of milk to a 
quart, which is poured off, and given early in the morning, after a Hork 
has ſtood ſeveral hours faſting. But I have known ſome Horſes of ſqueamiſh 
conſtitutions, ſo deſperately fick with the doſe, when the heads of gatlick 
happen to be large, that they have not recovered their appetite for ſeveral 
days after it ; and therefore I have adviſed thoſe who have been inclinable 
to uſe this eaſy remedy to weigh the garlick, three ounces, which is about 
ſix middle- ſized heads, to peel it well and bruize it, and boil it only a ſhort 
ſpace in a quart of milk, for the long boiling thickens the milk, and makes 


it more ſickly and cloging. Some Horſes are ſo delicate, that they cannot 


even bear it of that ſtrength, without very great diſorder, and to ſuch I have 
| adviſed half milk half water, and ſometimes to leſſen the quantity of the 
earlick ; and 1 have known theſe things given every other day, for a week 
or a fortnight, remove very obſtinate coughs, but then they were admini- 
ſtered in time, before the cough was become habitual and fixed. 
Aten. Bor where a cough is not to be moved by the help of medicines, the 
ſeeding beſt way to keep it moderate, and to prevent a Horſe's going broken-winded, 
proper 2 is, principally, to obſerve a juſt ceconomy in his feeding and exerciſe ; his feeds 
coughs, ſhould be divided and given often; a moderate quantity of hay, or any other 


kind 


oo 


_ 
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kind of diet that may not fill up the ſtomach and outs too much, and excite and where 
him to drink beyond meaſure ; and this caution ſhould be obſerved, even tho Win 
he does not carry a belly, which is the caſe of many young Horſes, while faulty. 
they are growing ; his exerciſe ſhould be conſtant, and more than perhaps 

is needful for others, that have not the like ſymptoms ; and as we ſuppoſe the 

Lungs and ſome others of the Viſcera to be large and over-grown, the 
following alterative ball may be given once a fortnight, or once in three 

weeks to attenuate the Blood and Juices, and to » make revulſion, the beiter 


to fit the Horſe for his exerciſe. 


Take Succotrine Aloes, ſix drams; Myrrh, Galbanum, and Ammonia- 
cum, of each two drams; Saffron, one dram; and Baybe ries, balf 
an ounce. Let the ingredients be pounded and made up into a ball, 
with an ounce of yup of ee, and a ſpoonful of the Oil 
of Amber. 
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Tare may 15 continued for two or three months, during the ſpring 
ſeaſon, when ſuch Horſes are much ſubje& to cough. It will work ſo 
gently as ſeldom to hinder a Horſe from his uſual exerciſe, or bulinefs, ex- 
cepting the day he takes it, which is but one day in a fortnight or three 

weeks, when it will be proper for him to have a little warm meat and wa- 
ter, Theſe things, with conſtant exerciſe, may gradually abate the ſuper- 
fluous growth of fleſh, whether internal or external ; will help to remove 
the redundancies that may clog the Nerves, and 1 the regular actions 
of the muſcles, which is the moſt feaſible way of all others to prevent a 
broken wind; but for Horſes of ſmall value, where the owners are unwill- 
ing to be at much charge or trouble, I would only recommend conſtant well- 
timed exerciſe, or to keep them conſtant in ſome daily work that is not ta» 
hard and training, but moderate, by which alone many Horſes have been 
preſerved from loſing their wind; for we find but few Horſes go broken- 
winded, that have been uſed to buſineſs or labour, from the time they 
were firſt broke ; but chiefly thoſe that have been pampered and — 
N kept, or have. been under ſome other ill management. 

Bor I ſhall now proceed to lay down ſome methods for the right ma- 
naging thoſe Horſes, that have icretrievably loſt their wind, which, as I 
have already obſerved, generally happens when they are about eight, or 
coming eight years old, for at that time, a few hours hard riding, eſpecially 
upon a full belly, will frequently bring their caſe to an undoubted certainty, 


which before was perhaps only looked upon as an obſtinate cold; and from 
LI 2 hence 
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| Of a Broken Wind. 
hence many have concluded colds to be the true cauſe of that malady, of 
riding a Horſe beyond his wind. It is true, a very great cold may, when 
attended with other ſymptoms, end in a broken wind, and ſo may exceſſive 
hard riding at a critical time; and likewiſe, ſeveral other errors in condud 
may have the ſame effect. But it ought alſo to be conſidered (what every 
one who has experience in this matter muſt needs know) that Horſes at this 
age often go broken-winded in one night's time in the ſtable, that have had 
no immoderate exerciſe, nor been under any remarkable miſconduct in thei, 
diet or in other reſpects, but merely at a certain period, in the manner that 
| has been accounted for. In others the diſtemper comes more gradually to 
its ſtate, where a foundation has been laid, either from a ratural defect, or 
from former miſmanagement; for if it was otherwiſe, all Horſes would be 
alike ſubject to it, eſpecially upon catching cold, hard riding, or riding upon 
a full belly, or after a bellyful of water, but we daily fee the contrary ; 
and we may obſerve further, that the very ſame Horſe that goes broken- 
winded at ſeven or eight years old, ſhall, before that time, go through very 
ſevere exerciſe, and other ill treatment, without being much hurt, "ill his 
veſſels are filled and all his parts grown to their full extent, and then the 
leaſt iiregulariiy of any kind, and oftentimes the beginning of hot weather 
alone, breaks a Horſe's wind that has a previous diſpoſition to it, as I have 
frequently obſcrved: for the Lungs of ſuch Horſes being, for the moſt part, 
preternaturally large, and always more flatulent and flabby than in other 
Horſes, from whatever cauſe this proceeds, they grow {lill more full and 
diſtended to their period ; the veſſels of their Lungs more relaxed and con- 
ſequently more unfit for a regular uniform motion, which hinders the free 
tranſmiſſion of the air, and weakens the Tone of the Muſcles, For not only 
the Midriff in this caſe generally becomes thin and ematiated, but many of 
the other Muſcles employed in reſpiration grow weak and extenuated, as 
any one may eaſily perceive, by carefully obſerving the Flanks, the Breaft, 
and Belly of a Horſe, that has been but a ſhort time labouring under this 
tnalady ; for afterwards the caſe alters, but at firſt we may obſerve, that all 
the depreſſors of the Thorax, and thoſe that act in concert or affinity with 
them, are ſomewhat convulſed, and in a more conſtant ſtate of contraction 
than whae | is to be ſeen in a Horſe that has no inirmity ; and from hence one 
may alſo learn the reaſon why a broken-winded Horſe is always worſt the firſt 
year, and afterwards grows gradvally be ter, if he meets with no accidents or 
ill treatment. For altho' this violent labouring and ſtriving for b:eath, is ex- 
ceeding troubleſome and painful to ſuch Horſes, yet their Lungs being generally 


Cond and intire, and their veſſels in no degree injured by this . the 
Blood 


tion or inflammation of the Lungs, cither of which might caſily prove 
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Blood by that means becomes more attenuated, the air baſics and repaſſes 

with a greater force and imfulſe than before, whereby the Veſſicles and 
Air-Bladders of the Lungs become more open, thin and pliable, by which 
their whole ſubſtance may leſſen both in weight and bulk; and as there is 
by degrees a freer paſſ ige for the air through all parts of the Lungs, ſo the 
Muſcles of reſpiration in ſome degree recover their proper tone, the Ex- 

tenſors becoming leſs relaxed, and the Depreflors leſs rigid in their con- 
trations, and by degrees act with more uniformity, and as more equal an- 
tagoniſts one to another. This I apprehend to be the way how we are to 
account for the amendment we obſerve in broken-winded Horſes, when 

the diſtemver is paſt its period, which in thoſe that are not very old, is often 
attended with ſuch a turn, as renders them more uſeful than they were 
before, But as the diſtemper is a confide:abie time in coming to its period, 

ſo the recovery is alſo gradual and flow, and ſeldom or never perfect. 
No the knowledge of theſe things will lead us into the true method How a 
how a Horſe ought to be trea-ed when his wind is totally gone, fo as we —— 1 
may help to abate the moſt preſſing ſymptoms, and to render him ſervicea- be e 
ble and uſeful under this inkrmity. And here it is to be remembered, e "og 
that ſome loſe their wind gradually, others all of a ſudden ; tho” theſe — "Wl 
alſo have always a hard congh and the other ſymptoms previous to a broken to render 
wind; ſo that the diſtemper coming more ſuddenly to its period, in one him uſeful. 
than another, may be owing to ſeveral cauſes and accidents which have 

been already hinted at, and which I ſhall not ſtay here to repeat, only 

thus far I have often obſerved, that thoſe kept in conſtant regular exerciſe 

neither loſe their wind ſo ſuddenly as thoſe that have been neglected or 

abuſed in their exerciſe, nor are their paroxiſms ſo violent in the height of 

their diſtemper. But however that be, the method of relieving broken 
winded Horſes 1s generally the ſame in moſt or all circumſtances. 

Wren a Horſe is ſeized with a violent agitation and an uncommon op- 

preſſion, as happens ſometimes upon the going of the wind in the firſt of 
the hot weather, that he can neither eat nor drink, not ſwallow any thing 

down, by reaſon of this oppreſſion and want of breath, the beſt way in 
this caſe | is to open all the ftable doors and windows, to let in as much air 
as poſſible, and to keep the windows and air-holes (if there be any) open 
night and day; for during the paroxiſm no medicines can be ſafely ad- 


| miniſtered, and he forcing down drinks and balls only endanger a fuffoca- 
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fatal, and I am perſuaded many Horſes are ſpoiled by hurrying things too 
ſoon upon them. The next thing after you have given him air, is to take 
a Mo- 
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tion there and in the Guts. 


Of a Broken Wind. 


a moderate quantity of Blood. Three pints is ſufficient at once, which may 


be repeated as you ſee occafion, You will obſerve him ſometimes try to 
eat, and crave after drink, but during the violence of the fit is able to do 


| neither, and 1 have known ſome Horſes continue in this miſerable condition 


ſeveral days, and the only method I found to keep them from ſtarving was, 
to put a ſinall feed of ſcalded bran into the manger at ſupper time, and 
tho' he will no ways taſte it while it is hot, yet in the cool of the night 
he will pick it up by little and little. Sometimes Horſes in this condition 
are not able to reach up to the rack, eſpecially if the rack be high; but if 
a little ſweet hay is laid upon their litter, they will pick up that alſo, and 
ſometimes part of their litter, which therefore ought always to be freſh 


and clean. Water-gruel or white water may be given them cold for their 
drink, about two or three quarts at a time, eſpecially in the morning and 
cool of the evening, in the hot weather ; for in the middle of the day, 


tho' their thicſt is often violent, they are unable to ſwallow, and therefore 
as drinking is extremely neceſſary to dilute their Blood, they ſhould be 
indulged in it at all proper times, ' and not be reſtrained from water, in 
ſuch a manner as inany do, from a notion that it is hurtful to them, only 
they ſhould never be indulged to fill their bellies too full, but to be ſuffered | 
to drink in ſmall quantities and often, And whoever follows this method 
will always find their account in it. 

Warn Horſes loſe their wind in the hot weather, there is ſcarce any 
able to be found that is cool enough for them. And therefore they ſhould 
be walked in hand in ſome ſhady place, in the middle of the day, when 
their oppreſſion is the greateſt, whereby they always find great relief; and 


as ſoon as the moſt violent ſymptoms abate, that they are fit to be mounted, 
they ſhould be carried out daily five or ſix miles into the open air, with all 


the gentleneſs imaginable, and the rider ſhould ſtop. frequently after his 
firſt ſetting off, to let his Horſe take breath. By this means the violence of 
the fit will ſoon abate, and the Horſe will come to eat and drink what is 


ſufficient for him, end be enabled to do buſineſs with good uſage; and by 


keeping him in conſtant moderate exercife, he will mend gradually till the 
next ſpring or ſummer, when the ſame ſymptoms uſually ſhew themſelves, 


but not in ſo violent a degree ſo as to render the Horſe altogether uſeleſs, as 


at the fiſt, and may either in ſome meaſure be prevented or ſhortened by a 
careful minagement, ſuch as not ſtiving them up too hot, keeping them 
to a low diet, and working them accordingly, eſpecially to be ſparing of 
hay, or any other kind of food that fills the Stomach, and cauſes a diſten- 


The wetting their hay and corn with cham- 
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ber +: bye, or ſome'imes with fair water, a thing now in the acqua mance of 
moſt people, is allo a help to b:oken-winded Horſes, not only as the 
moiſtening of their food makes them crave leſs after water, but perhaps 
there may be ſome virtue from the volatile falts in the urine, as I have al- 
ready taken notice in a ory ſettled cough, for all volatiles are good in ſuch 
cafes, For the ſame reaſon Garlick is of great uſe in all obſtinate coughs 
and broken-winded caſes, as it abounds with volatile parte, and 1s alſo 
healing and balſamick, and may be given five or ſix cloves at a time in 
every feed, and continued during pleaſure. All the things preſcribed in 
obſtinate dry ccughs are allo ut great ſervice in a broken wind, and even 
careful feeding and moderate oxeronſe has greatly rel eved many broken- 
winded Horſes after all the hetþs from medicine have failed, tho” never ſo 
perfectly; but ſome veit ves f it always remain, as fits of coughing upon 
change of weather, and a diſorder in the Flank after hard riding. 
InDEED few broken-winded Horſes (Where the caſe is ſo violent as has 
been deſcrib'd) are able to indure much exerciſe the firſt u ummer; but I 
have known many that have been very little oppreſſcd the ſecond, and ſome 
ſcarce perceivable the third ſimmer, but have by that time been able to bear 
all manner of fatigue, both ih hunting, and every other buſineſs, after they 
have been ſet aſide as uſeleſs, or have been uſed only as Hacks. The rea- 
ſon of which unexpected alteration, I have already in ſome meaſure laid 
down: for if Horſes are not too much haraſſed in the beginning, ſo as to 
make infractions in their Lungs, or other inward parts, to break the ſmall 
Veſſels, and thereby raiſe inward inflammations; the Lungs, the Heart, the 
Midriff, and all the other Muſcles concerned in reſpiration, will in time re- 
cover their tone in ſome meaſure, and the actions of all thoſe paris at length | 
grow familiar and caſy, and even any inward, preternatural growth of the 
Viſcera may be leſſened, the Parts that in the paroxiſms or fits, were too 
much contracted, will loſe their rigidity, and thoſe that were relaxed, grow 


more firm, and recover their ſpring, ſo as to act with more uniformity, 
Tris is plainly perceivable in broken-winded Horſes. In the extremity 


of their diſtemper they appear hollow, and pinch'd in their Flanks, and their 
Bellies. Their Thighs and Gaſcoins alſo look ſomewhat waſted and ſunk, 
but as they recover, theſe parts begin to fill up, and in time a broken-wind- 
ed Horſe with good uſage will again let down his Belly, his Breech grows 
more round, his Breaſt more full and expanded, and appears tolerably eaſy 
in breathing, inſomuch, that thoſe. who are not in fome meaſure acquainted 
with the different ſtates of Horſes, will ſcarce perceive him by his looks to 
—— 1 8 8 be 
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be any ways defective, unleſs he happens to diſcover kis infimity by his 
cough, which in ſome degree will hang by him to the laſt. 

1 ſhall not here mention the innumerable experiments that have been 
try'd to cure broken-winded Horſes, ſuch as injections into the Noſe, drinks 
loaded with numbers of ingredients, ſometimes with raw eggs, oil, butter, 
and ſuch like, whereby ſeveral Horſes have been kill'd, or rendred in a great 
meaſure uſeleſs. Nor need I take notice of the ethod ſome have, of hor. 
ing into the ſide of the 8 Streight Gut, to make a freer paſſage for the - air to 
vent backwards, which will appear altogether abſurd, after the account! 
have already given of theſe kind of maladies, ſecing the wind and flatulency 
ſo obſervable in the Bowels of a broken-winded Horſe, which cauſes the 
working of his Fundament, is occaſioned by the violent and conſtrained 
force of the muſcular action, which yet is no real part of the diſtemper, but 
only an effect of it, and always goes off gradual.y a as the other ſymptoms 
abate. 
Quick. SOME have a high opinion of Qui. Kkfilver ſor broken. winded Horſes, 
1 and I have myſelf given it with good ſucceſs to whecſing, chick-winded 
helpful to Horſes of a very ſizy Blood, that have been greatly rclieved with it. But 
bat net s in a dry Cough, or a Broken Wind, it has not the ſame ſucceſs. I have 


but not to 
Broken- jndeed known ſome of theſe Lelped by it, where there were concomitant 


= ſymptoms of a humorous Aſthma, but eaſily relapſed upon the diſuſe of it, 
ſo that it is both uncertain, and in obſtinate caſes, by the long continued ule 
of it, ſomewhat expenſive, Neither is it altogether ſafe, as the horizontal 
poſition of a Horſe, may throw a greater quantity of the mercury into his 
Blood than is conſiſtent with the end propoſed by it, ſo as io produce veiy 
miſchievous eff. cts. And I am the more fatisfy'd in this from what I have 
ſecn ſcveral times in Horſes, from the i EpetitioN of mercurial medicines 1n 
the farcy, and other leprovs d.ſtempers. 

The I ſhall conclude what I have fuither to ſay on this ſubject, wich ſome 
2 of obſer va. ions concerning the uſe of graſs, which indeed gives gieat relief to 
upon broken-winded Horſcs while they continue abroad, not only becauſe they 
broken- : f . 3 | | 5 
winded are always in the cpen free air, and ranging at pleaſure about the fields, buc - 
Horles. becauſe their diet is alſo both ſoft and cooling, and paſſes more eatily through 

them than hard meat, beſides that graſs does not ſo much excite them 10 
diink; ſo that thoſe who have conveniencies to keep ſuch Horſes always 
abroad, and only take hem up when they have cccation to uſe them, and 
after that turn them out again directiy, by that means preſerve them tolere⸗ 
by caſy, and they will continue under this management to do good ſervice 


many 
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many years. But ſuch as ſend Horſes to graſs merely to cure them of a 
Broken Wind, will find themſelves greatly diſappointed, eſpecially if they 
remain abroad after the ſpring graſs; for as ſoon as theſe are brought back to 

| ſtand in the ſtable, they are for the moſt part ſoon blown up again, being 
deprived of the air and diet they had at graſs, and become generally much 
more oppreſſed and ſhort breath'd than before. Inſtances of that kind are 
frequent, as alſo of Horſes that have been ſent to graſs to cure an obſtinate 
cough, and have return'd from thence compleatly broken-winded, eſpecially 
where they have been turn'd into a ſucculent rich paſture, and have grown 
fat, and had their bellies always full; and the oftner ſuch Horſes are turn'd 
out, the worſe they always return; and therefore thoſe who have not the 
conveniency of graſs near their Houſes, will find it more for their intereſt to 
keep ſuch Horſes always at home, under ſome proper and right manage- 
ment, eſpecially if they are young, and otherwiſe worth the care and ex- 
pence that may be neceſſary to preſerve them; and if a cool open diet ſhould 
be judg'd wanting, they may be fed a month or ſix weeks in the ſpring 
with green barley, tares, or any other kind of herbage fit for ſoiling, eſpe- 
clally while it is young and full of juice, for if it happens to be old and te- 
nacious, it will be little better than their own dirty litter, and more ey to 
help © on a Broken Wind than to cure it. 


Of a | Confturnption 


3 Tun e are ſubject to Conſumptions and waſting diſorders, muſt x Horſes 

be manifeſt to all who have had any tolerable acquaintance with their . 
diſcaſes, tho few have been able to diſtinguiſh a true Conſumption from an tions ard 
obſtinate cold, or other diſorders of the Breaſt; and. therefore I ſhall endea- 3 
vour to ſet this matter in a clearer light, than what has hitherto been done 
in Books of Farriery. 
Tur cauſe of a Conſumption, 8 frequently from colds that have never TheCauſe 
been thoroughly cured, but have left ſome taint upon the Lungs, or ſome | 
other of the principal V iſcera, eſpecially of the parts contained within the 
Cheſt, ſometimes from violent inward ſtrains, in working a Horſe beyond 
bis ſtrength, or when he has a cold upon bim; travelling a Horſe beyond 
his ſtrength; riding long journeys without allowing ſofficient food, or pro- 
| per times of bating and reſt upon the road; riding in the night in damp and 
wet weather, and from other ſuch like errors; and Ci Conſumptions 
proceed from weakneſs or other faults in the conſtitution ; ſometimes from 
pleuriſies, ſurfeits, or long continued ſickneſs of any kind. 
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Of a Conſumption, 
Hot Fixry hot Horſes are the moſt ſubje& to Conſumptions, being for the 
3 moſt patt naturally weak and waſhy, and of a hectick diſpoſition. The 
liable to generally move with much heat and vigor for a ſpurt, but this ſoon abates, 
dom P and if they happen to be work'd at any time more than ordinary, they loſe 
their appetite, they ſtale and dung often, for the moſt part loſe their Fleſh, 
and look faint and jaded, a hectick fever often attends, ſo that they feel al 
over hot, tho' not to ſuch a degree as in inflammatory and other fevers, but 
theſe ſymptoms generally wear off with two or three days reſt, and their ap- 
| petite to food will alſo return, but are apt to relapſe as ſoon as they are put 
upon freſh exerciſe, and tho they are never ſo much indulg d wich reſt and 
food, they ſeldom carry a Belly, and but little Fleſh. 

The Sigs WHEN a Conſumption proceeds from any defect in the Lungs, or princi- 
An pal Viſcera, their Eyes look dull, and a little moiſt, their Ears and Feet are 
in a Horſe. for the moſt part hot. They have commonly a ſharp cough by fits, and 
frequently with a groaning, and ſneeſe very much; they have an uncaſfineſ 
and quick motion in their Flanks; they often gleet at the Noſe, and ſome 
throw out a yellowiſh curdel'd matter. They have but little appetite to 

Food, eſpecially to hay,. but will cat their corn, and are for the moſt part 
hot after it. Sometimes theſe ſymptoms abate and give hopes of recovery, 
but the leaſt over-exerciſe, or error in feeding, brings them to their old pak, 
Some look ſleek and ſmooth, tho' their Fleſh be waſting, others have rough 
and ſtaring Coats, and appear alfo to be ſurfeited; but theſe different appear- 
ances, are uſually owing to the different cauſes from whence the diſtemper 
has taken its origin. | 
"The Prog- Wren a Horſe that has any of the abovementioned ſymptoms retains a 
noſticks. tolerable appetite to food, holds out a long while without any great abate- 
ment of his ſtrength, or loſs of fleſh, it is always a good ſign; on the con- 
trary, when he continues loſing his fleſh and vigor, it is a ſign of decay, 
even tho' he retains a tolerable appetite, and any ſuch Horſe wil ſeldom 
recover, When a Horſe runs a yellowiſh gleet from his Noſe, or curdel'd 
matter, it always proves mortal, and ſhews the Lungs to be waſting, but if 
the matter be white, and well digeſted, and at times abates, with a ęleet of 
clear water, it is a promiſing ſign, eſpecially if the Horſe be young; but even 
where the beſt ſymptoms appear, Conſumptions of all kinds are dangerous 
and uncertain, and every accident or error, expoſes conſum, ive Horſes to 

relapſes, becauſe the foundation of his an is often owing to natural 


Weakneſs. 
The Cure. As to the cure of Conſumptions, one of the principal things | 18 bleeding, | 


which ſhould be ſmall in quantity, but often, clypeoially wm e beginning, 
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before a Horſe loſes too much of his Fleſh; this helps to abate the hectick 

fever, which uſually attends Conſumptions, and is a relief to the diſorders of 

the Lungs. . A pint at once, or a pint and a half from ſome Horſes is ſuffi- 
cient, which may be repeated as often as they appear to be more than ordi- 

narily oppreſſed in breathing. All thoſe things that are proper in colds, are 

profitable here alſo. The following Balls will likewiſe do good ſervice, if 

the Horſe be young. | | 


Take Conſerve of Red Roſes, one ounce ; Lucatellus Balſam, half an 
ounce; Sperma Ceti rub'd in a Mortar, and Sal Prunella, of each two 
drams; Syrup of Corn Poppies, what is ſufficient to make it into a Ball, 
to be rolled in Liquorice Powder, or Wheat Flower. 


Tus E Balls may be given one every morning for a week, and if they be 
found to do ſervice, may be continued during pleaſure, till the Horſe reco- 
vers his uſual vigor, and begins to gather ſtrength. A quart of the pectoral 
infuſion. recommended for colds, may alſo be adminiſter'd after each ball 
made warm, diſſolving in it an ounce of Gum Arabick, or Gum Tragacanth, 
but if the Horſe ſcowers, or runs at his Noſe, ſo as to induce weakneſs, the 


\ : following infuſion may be uſed, 


Take Ground Ivy and Horehound, of each a handful; Red Roſe Leaves 
| half an handful; freſh Linſeed, and Liquorice Root ſliced, or Juice of 
Liquorice, of each half an ounce; Saffron, one dram; Gum Tragacanth, 
an ounce; infuſe them in a quart of boiling Water, letting the Infuſion 
ſtand covered till cold. 


Tris may be made milk-warm, and given every morning after the Ball 
with the uſual precautions, that is, faſting two hours before, and two hours 
after; allowing him not above a quartern of ſcalded bran, for when ſcalded 
bran is often given, and in great quantities, it hurts a Horſe by relaxing too 


much, and is greatly injurious in all habitual weakneſſes, His oats ſhould 
de the hardeſt and ſweeteſt that can be got, and his feeds alſo ſmall, that he, 
may not te cloy'd. His hay ſhould alſo be the fineſt, and the duſt well 


thook out of it, and given in ſmall portions, that he may digeſt it eaſily. A UH. 
But nothing contributes more to the cure of a Conſumption, than air and Exerciſe 


. ; a bd | = | e 
exerciſe, tho” any exceſs in the latter is dangerous, and therefore a weak —_— 


conſumptive Horſe, ſhould only be led, or rede by a perſon of a light for con- 
weight, and if ſhort-breath'd, ſhould only be walk'd; he ſhould be continued 
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orf a Conſumptlon. 


in the air, as mock as poſlible, upon ſome dry common, or other place 


where the air is good, which is the moſt likely way to bring him to his ſto. 
mach, and conſequently to his ſtrength, and if he mends by this man; age. 


ment, there may be ſome hopes of his recovery, provided he be young; but 


if he be full aged or old, or if he continues ſtill weak and faint, runs a vie. 
cid gleet from his Noſe, has a fullneſs of the Glands under his Jaws, coughs 
much, and waſtes in his Fleſh, and grows weak, with a ſtinking breath, 
it will not be worth while to beſtow any labour or expence to ſave him. 

I nave ſeen ſome young Horſes continue in this conſumptive way for 
ſeven or eight months, with a great deal of care and good nurſing, and at 


ſome intervals, give the owners hopes of a recovery, but at laſt have died 
| waſted and rotten; I have ſeen others go off in a much ſhorter time, and 


not ſo much decay'd ; and I have known ſome recover that have run at the 


| Noſe for two or three years together, but then this running has abated very 


much at times; the matter was always white and well digeſted, and when 


that ceaſed at any time, there was generally A gleet of tear or whitiſh Wa- 
ter. Theſe Horſes always retained their appetite to food, and did not loſe 


their fleſh, but would go through their buſineſs tolerably well, with good 
_ uſage, though if they were put to it a little more than ordinary, they were 


the worſe for it; and thoſe who have had much practice this way, may ob- 


ſerve, that theſe Horſes ſeldom recover perfectly, till they are about ſeven 
or eight years old, then their ſnottineſs goes off, and n of them after that 


grow hardy and aſcful. 


THERE 1s another kind of ſnottineſs, which ſometimes turns to a rot, and 


happens when the ſtrangles have never come to maturity, or have been 


opened before the impoſthume was ripe; they generally have a profuſe 


running at both noſtrils; and when this continues, the Horſe grows ex. 


tremely weak, loſes his F leſh, and at laſt it affects his Lungs and bring, 
him into a conſumption z but this is a curable caſe, and when it provez 
otherwiſe, it is generally owing to neglect or ignorance ; but the reader may 
conſult what has been ſaid concerning the ranges, where this ſymptom. is 


particularly treated of. 


As for thoſe Horſes that are of hot fiery tempers, and ſeem naturally dif- 


poſed to hectick and conſumptive fevers; I have often obſerved that few of 


them are of any great value ; yet if any ſuch happens to excell in his goings, 
the beſt way to preſerve him, is to feed him often in ſmall portions, as has been 
already adviſed, not to over-work him, nor to ſuffer him to carry too great 


a weight, The ſpring graſs is alſo good for ſuch Horſes, i them at 


night, | 


of a Conſumption, 


night, while th weather is cold; by ſuch uſage ſome of theſe have had 
their conſtitutions greatly. mended, and become ſerviceable. | 3 
Ax Atrophy is another kind of Conſumption, to which Horſes are ſome- 
times ſubject, where a Horſe has little or no cough, no running at the Noſe, 
nor ſcarce any ſymptoms of a hectick fever, eats his meat tolerably well, 


and yet continually waſtes in his Fleſh, and grows at laſt very much hide- 


bound: this is a dangerous malady, and, for the moſt part, proceeds from 
a ſurfeit or hard uſage, and ſometimes ends! in the farcy or glanders. Seve- 
ral gentlemen have been at ſome pains and expence by trying Various experi- 
ments for curing favourite Horſes that have' been declining in this manner, 
though without effect; for I have obſerved, in many ſuch caſes, the Glands 
of the Meſentery, and other lymphatick Glands, very much enlarged above 
their natural ſize; and as many of the Meſenterick Glands are chiefly ficuated 
among the Lacteal Veſſels, fo when theſe are ſwoln, and grown hard and 


fſchirrous, they are apt to hinder the Chile and Lympha from mixing with 


the Blood, which deprives a Horſe of his proper nouriſhment, and there- 


fore nothing can produce a cure in this caſe, but whit is of ſufficient effica- 
ey to force through. the obſtructions of the glands, and this muſt be done 


ſpeedily or not. at all. 

THEREFORE, before a forks 1 is too far wafted, give hs two drams of 
Calomel in any of the common horſe-balls, in the morning before meat or 
water, letting him faſt two or three hours after it : his food muſt be ſcalded 
bran and the ſweeteſt hay, while he is unJer this courſe ; he muſt have no 
cold water, nor ſuffered to be wet. The day after this doſe of Calomel let 


him have a mild purge, for a Horſe in this ſtate will not well bear thoſe chat 5 


are ſtrong, and therefore I would adviſe the following : : 


Take the fineſt — Alces ten drams ; freſhJallap in powder, and 
Saffron, of each a dram; grated Ginger, one dram ; Salt of Tartar, 


half a dram ; Syrup of Buckthorn, what 1s fuficient to make it into 


A ball, 


1 HE mercurial ball and purge may be repeated three times, allowing a 
week between each. 


Take e Cinabar, or Cinabar of Antimony, one pound; Gum Guia- 


cum, the ſame quantity ; make them into fine powder, and mix theny 


well together; give the Horſe an ounce twice a day, wetting his feeds. 
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Of Diſeaſes of the Stomach. 

Tuis may be done in the intervals between the purges, and continued 
afterwards till he recovers and begins to gather ſtrength, and then air and 
exerciſe may perfect the cure. I have known ſome ſuch Horſes cured with 
the ſpring graſs, when the diſtemper has not been of a long ſtanding. The 
ſalt marſhes are the beſt, eſpecially thoſe where the ſoil is the moſt open 


and ſoon dry; but if a Horſe has been long in this declining way, and the 
dillemper fixed and obſtinate, there is danger of the glanders, by his feed. 


ing continually with his Head downwards, ſometimes the farcy, and if he 
eſcape theſe, he will be apt to turn dropſical upon his being taken up; but 


the reader may conſult what I have written concerning hide- bound Horſes, 


CHAP. VL 


Of the Diſcaſes of the Stomach, 


= HAVE often obſerved, that Hotſes are liable to diſtempers of the Sto- 


mach, which bear an affinity to thoſe of the human body, and pro- 


ceed an the ſume cauſes, and are often attended with the like effects. In 


fevers and all inflammatory diſtempers, Horſes are greatly affected in their 


Stomachs, and loath all manner of food. The ſame will happen in ex- 
treme pain, whether inward or outward ; the reaſon of which has been ac- 
counted for, from the mechaniſm of the ſtomach, and its ſympathy with 


all the other parts of the body. I ſhall therefore proceed to thoſe diſorders 
that are more peculiar to the ſtomach itſelf, without the participation of 


any other concomitant diſtemper, which may be reduced to theſe two, viz, 
the want 27 appelite, and a voracious . 


Of the want of Appetite, 


BY the want of appetite we do not here ſuppoſe a Horſe to be totally off 


his ſtomach, as in fevers, and in caſes of exceſſive pain, but only when 
a Horſe feeds poorly, and is apt to mangle his hay or leave it in the rack; 
and this frequently happens to Horſes that have too much corn given them, 


which abates their appetite to hay; ſome Horſes are alſo nice and dainty, 
but will eat tolerably, when their hay is picked, and free from duſt, eſpe⸗ 


cially when it is full of the herb and well got; but without ſuch qualities in 


the hay, will eat but little. There are others that will eat tolerably well, 
| | when 


= 
3 
_ 


8 


=”. 


Of want of Appetite, | * 


* they ſtand much in the table, and do but little buſineſs, but loſe their 
ſtomachs whenever they come to be worked a lit:le more than ordinary ; and 
ſome of theſe may be obſerved to feed little for ſeveral days, after one day's 
hard riding. However, we are not to reckon any Horſe a poor feeder f om 
the meaſure of his food, for we ſee ſome Horſes that are ſmall eaters, and 
et go through a great deal of fatigue and cxerciſe, without much diminu- 
tion of their fleſh, or any great alteration in their appetite ; neither are they 
more choice than others in what they eat: therefore theſe Horſes can hardly 
be reckoned bad or poor feeders, but little eters ; and any attempt to make 


them eat better would perhaps do them more harm than good. | | 
Bur when a Horlſe feeds poorly, and does not gather much fleſh ;- when her bane 


his dung is habitually ſoft, and of a pale c-lour, it is an evident ſign of a the want 
relaxed conſtitution, wherein the weakneſs of the ſtom::ch and guts may — 
have a very great ſhare. This habitual weakneſs may either be natural and 
hereditary, or may be cauſed by ſome previous ill management, ſuch as too 
much ſcalded bran, or too much hot meat of any kind, which relaxes the 
tone of the ſtomach and guts, and in the end produces a weak digeſtion, 
and conſequen:ly the loſs of appetite. I have known ſome of theſe kind of 
Horſes of little uſe, till they have been very near full-aged, yet after this 
turned out good ſerviceable Horſes, and do a great deal cf buſineſs. The 


beſt method to harden and recover ſuch Horſes, is to give them much gentle The Cure. 


exerciſe in the open air, eſpecially in dry weather; never to load their Sto- 
machs with large feeds, and keep them, as much as poſſible, to a dry diet, 
indulging them now and then with a handful of beans among their oats; 
but if the caſe be ſo, that the Horſe grows weak, and requires the helps 
of phyſick, I ſhould advile to begin with ſome few lixative pu: ges, as the 


following : : 


Take nn Aloes, fix drams; Rhubarb in fine powder, two drams; A pro 
_ Saffron dry'd and e one drain : Make it into a ſtiff ball, with T ty 
a ſufficient quantity of Syrup of Roſcs, and add two drams a the 8 
Eliz — prepared with the Oil of Sulphur by the bell. 8 


Tas purge will work very gently, and bring the Horſe to a beter ap- 
petite, and flrengthen his digeſtion. It may be repeated once a week, or 


once in ten days, and. after the operation of cach purge 
Take a large ban fu of the -aſpings or ſhavings of Cancun, A 
nate Baik, and Gal Hines breifed—of" each an ounce ; Galicogals,, 
4M 
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272 —_ 1 want of Appetite. 


„ and. Liquorlee Root ſliced, of each half an ounce : Let theſe be boiled 
in two quarts of mith's-forge water, to three pints, and while it ;; 


warm, infuſe in the decoction two drams of Saffron, and half an ounce 


of Diaſcordiu m. 


LzT this be divided into two drinks, and give one after the purge has 
done working, and the other after two days intermiſſion; in cold weather 


the drinks ſhould be warmed before they are adminiſtered ; the ſame may 


be complied with after the laſt purge, and repeated as often as May be ne. 
ceſſary, continuing to give the Horſe conſtant exerciſe in the open free air; 


and this will be the likelieſt method to ſtrengthen ſuch Horſes as are of 


weak relaxed conſtitutions. _ 
16 6 » BUT where ſuch a habit is only contracted by too a feeding g, eſpe. 


yo =_ cially on ſoft ſcalded diet, which is often the caſe of young Horks, kept 


appetite up for ſale; the beſt way is to bleed and purge ſuch Horſes, and, at the 
has been ſame time, to rowell them on the Belly; for this ſort of feeding eaſily e- 


owing tO 
over feed- poſes Horſes to be lax that have no natural diſpoſition to it; for when they 
ing. grow ſuddenly fat by ſuch management, the ſecretions 19000 the Guts be- 


comes greaſy, which always cauſes weakneſs and relaxation in them, and 


often forms a proper Nidus for the breeding of vermin ; all which may be 


eaſily remedied, by purging in the firſt place, and afterwards by Peaper 


exerciſe. and a dean diet. 
When the 
want of appetites with their heat and freting, it is a caſe that cannot eaſily be reme- 
n—_ died, becauſe of the natural inflammatory diſpoſition of their Blood ; 5 
88 only method 1s to keep them to a cool diet, while they are young, and, 
K on. country places, let them run abroad, eſpecially where they have Nables * 


i: is bard warm ranges, to keep them from the inclemency of the weather in winter 
to be 3 & : | | | 9 
cured. for theſe ſort of Horſes are always tender, being for the moſt part extreme- 
ly thin-ſkined, and their Blood of a thin texture and ealily ſet on motion; 
and for the ſame reaſon, the beſt way, in the ſummer, is to bring them up 
in the day-:1me, and only let them run abroad in the night, they being 


more huated with the flies than any other, which keeps them continually 


upon the fret, and hinders them from thriving. When ſuch Horſes live till 


they are ſull-aged, their heat and fireyneſs often abates, ſo that they grow 
more uſeful, but while they are young, they are more ſubject to inward 
abceſſocs, and impoſtumations, than Horſes of a cooler temperament, and 
theſe often Kill them ſuddenly, or bring them into lingering conſumptive 
muladics, which, in ſome meaſure, may be prevented by the method here- 


in laid down. 5 Of 


As for thoſe Horſes that are of a hot fiery diſpoſition, and loſe their 


Ei 
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Of a Voracious A ppette and of Foul Feeders 


cious A 
yet it may be the cauſe of various maladies, and is often the effect of . 


Fs latent diſtemper, as vermin, which have a quite different effect on ered. 
ſome Horſes to what they have on others; for as Horſes of a lax habit of 
body often loſe their appetites by worms, and are frequently griped and 
ſickly in their Bowels, ſo Horſes of ſtrong rigid conſtitutions, that can bear 
the irritation thoſe animals make in their inteſtines, are often voracious in 
their appetites, and are continually craving after food, | | 
Foul feeders differ in ſome things from thoſe that have voracious ap- Foul fee- 
petites, for as theſe crave only after their common food, and can hardly rg Han 


ever be ſatisfied, thoſe on the other hand, vix. foul feeders, will leave their - pions 
tnote 


17 voracious or foul feeding is not lad to be n a diſeaſe, 4 A vora- 


hay to eat their litter, and ſeem to like it the better when it is well ſauced Haruhi 
with their own dung and urine; and therefore they may be properly ſaid dive vota- 


cious ap- 
to have a vitiated or depraved appetite. Tho' this does not always proceed Shs 


from a voracious appetite, yet the firſt is often productive of the latter, and 

may probably be occaſioned by enlarging the capacity of the Stomach and 

Inteſtines to ſuch a degree, that nothing will fatisfy their cravings but what 

has we'ght and ſolidity ; for the fame kind of Horſes will eat mold and 

wet clay, or any kind of foul naſty weeds out of the ditches, and in the 
ſtable will eat Ry 2 hay, which the generality of Horſes wa 

refuſe. 


THERE are others of depraved appetites, that are neither foul nor vo- Some 


racious feeders, ſuch as we often obſerve eat dry lome or mud out of the —_ 


walls, which perhaps denotes ſome v.tiated juices in their Stomachs ; and praved ap- 


this alſo 1s frequently owing to vermin, or at leaſt to a bad digeſtion, tho ns 
perhaps not to any natural imbecility in their conſtitutions ; for tho” nens 
Horſes have a longing after thoſe extraneous things, yet their appetites at 

the fame time ſeldom fail ; but as this is often owing to full feeding, with 

the want of ſufficient en ſo we often ſee them recover and quite loſe 

that vitiated taſte, when they come to ride a journey or go upon any other 
conſtant exerciſe. 

Tut belt method in all theſe caſes of a vitiated or depraved appetite, The Cure, 
is to begin with purging, and to diſſolve chalk in their water, and after- 
wards to give them good excrciſe, The ſime method may be complied 
with to thoſe that feed voraciouſſy. To theſe the following draught may 
alo be given, to blunt their appetites, 


Nn 5 To 


in ſome re- 
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274 
Take a Jarge handful of the Roots of Marſh- Mallows, Gomil Needs, 
and Fœnugreek Seeds, of each an ounce; Liquorice Roots fliced, 
half an ounce ; boil in three pints of water till the Roots are ſoft ang 
flimy, then pour off the decoction, and diſſolve in it an cunce of | 
Gum Arabick, and add four ounces of Linſeed Oil. 
| Lr the Horſe have four hornfuls of this” every morning faſting, til 
his appetite abates. If the Horſe be lean, which many voracious feeders are, 
he will gather more fleſh under this a and a8 his fleth increaſes 
his appetite will abate. 
oo fee- As to foul feeders, many of theſe begin with voraciouſneſs, and when 
ee they come to be ſtinted, fall on cating their litter to fill their Stomachs, 
na bee? ma. and in time take a great liking to it; and it-is obſervable that many of the 


\ 


Of the Diſeaſes of the Lower Belly 


Horſes that go broken- winded have this evil faculty and therefore I ſhouid 
adviſe any one who has a foul feeding Horſe, to keep his tall as clean as 


poſſible, to let no wet dirty litter lie under him, nor to put his litter under 


the manger, but to beſtow it on ſome other Horſe, otherwiſe they will 


paw it out and feed upon it greedily; but clean ſtraw that has not been 


foaked with horſe-piſs and filth, will never hurt any Horſe ; for tho' there 
is no harm in the urine, yet when the ſtraw has been ſoaked in it with 


the dung, it often turns into a wad, or like a ſpunge i in their Bowels, and 
cauſes great diſorders. 


But when their wet litter is taken away every 
morning, it may be the means to. make them leave off that ill habit. 


A 


0 H A | oh VII. 
Of the Diſeaſes of the Lower Belly. 


Tu E diſeaſes of 1 Lower Belly often prove Re 10 Horks, there 


being many circumſtances attending them when they happen to be. 
violent, as fevers, convulſions, inward mortifications, Se. 


are, For theſe maladies being often ſituated in parts that give no ſenſible 
demonſtration of ſickneſs or diſorder, as the d ſtempers of the Head, which: 
re manifeſt from drowſineſs, heavineſs, ſweiling and inflammation of the 


Eyes, and other palpable ſigns; nor as th oſe oi the Cheſt or Middle Veuter, 


where the Lungs are for the moſt part affected with, a cough and ſliortneß 


which renders 
them difficult to perſons of ſuch mean education as the farriers generally 


= 


Of the Cholick and Gripes. 275 
of breath. But we find ſeveral parts of the Lower Belly diſeaſed without 
any great ſigns of pain or ſickneſs, or even ſo much as loſs of appetite, 
ſuch as happen ſometimes in diſtempers of the Spleen, Liver and Kidneys, 
_ eſpecially in diſeaſes of the Meſentery, to which not a few Horſes are ſub- 
jet, whereby they grow miſerably lean and hide-bound, ſwell in their 
Limbs, and ſometimes their Bellies, and at laſt fall into an incurable decay ; 
ſo that it is not eaſy to find out the ſeat of thoſe maladies, but by long ex- 
perience and a competent knowledge of the animal ceconomy, and the 
diſeaſes peculiar to Horſes,  _ | a 
THE maladies that have their chief ſeat in the Abdomen, or Lower 
Belly, may be properly reduced to theſe, viz. The cholick and gripes of 
all kirds, with a ſtrangury, or ſtoppage of urine ; the diſeaſes of the 
Kidneys, and Meſentery ; the yellows, and jaundice, and other diſtem- 
pers of the Liver; coſtiveneſs, ſcouring and diarrhea, worms, and ſome- 
times a diabetes. In treating of which, I ſhall proceed in the beſt me- 
thod I can to render them eaſily underſtood, fo as they may be cured 
with more certainty than they have been hitherto by the Practitioners in 
Farriery, 5 : 


Of the Cholick and Gripes. 


HERE is ſcarce any diſtemper more uſual: among Horſes than the Crib- 
* gripes, and ſome Horſes are more ſubject to theſe diſorders than others, egg | 
particularly thoſe addicted to crib-biting, who by ſucking in the air, often the gripes. 
fl their Stomachs and Guts to ſuch a degree with wind and vapour, 
that they ſwell prodigiouſly, and look as if they were ready to burſt, 

till ſome means are uſed to give them vent. — 

I have already deſcribed the manner of cribbing in diſcourſing of the The fg 
defects of Horſes, and what I have. imagined to be the cauſe of it; and oy 
therefure I ſhall haſten to the cure. The ſigns in crib-biters of the cholick 
being in common with other cholick p.ins, ſuch as often lying down, and 
ring ſuddenly with a ſpring, occaſioned by the violence of the pain; a 

!orſe in this condition rolls about and tumblzs, and often turns upon his 
Bick. This ſymptom generally proceeds from a ſtrangory or ſtoppage of 
_ urine, which almoſt always attends this fort of cholick, and perhaps cauſes 
p in and fulneſs, or inflammation of the Kindeys, with a diſtention of the 
 alc-nding trunk of the Cava, by which poſture of lying on his Back he 
may receive ſom? inte: val of eaſe. The ſtoppage of urine may allo be in- 


Mag creaſed 
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Of te Cholick « and Gripes, 


creaſed da a plenitude of dung in the ſtreight Gut; for Horſes often find 
ſudden relief from raking and the dung drawn out by the hand; fo that 


N 


| by removing the preſſure upon the the Neck of the Bladder, a vent i; 


given to the urine, which while it is detained cauſes exquiſite. pain, EXCitec 
convulſions and violent ſweats, that are uſually ſucceeded with cold damps, 


which ſometimes prove dangerous. 


Taesr ſigns are common in the gripes and in all cholicks, to which 
Horſes are any ways ſubject. As to the diagnoſticks, they will appear ſuf. 
ficiently plain in the proceſs of the cure, and therefore to Horſes that are 
given to crib- biting, where the diſtemper proceeds chiefly from wind and 
flatulency, attended for the moſt part with coſtiveneſs, and almoſt always 
with a ſtranguary; the firſt intention in this caſe is to empty the ſtreight 
Gut with a ſmall hand, being firſt anointed with oil or hogs-lard, which 


| ſometimes alone makes way for the wind that was __ up, to vent itſelf, 


whereby the Horſe alſo ſtales and gets eaſe. 


The uſe Ox farriers and grooms uſually ſtrike a fleam into the bes of a Horſe's 


of bleed- 
ing the 
mouth in 


the gripes, ſometimes Horſes will bleed a great deal, from the ſmall arteries diſperſed 


Riding 


Horſes in 


the gripe 


Mouth when they perceive him to be griped, which I. think is of uſe, at 
leaſt, I never knew any hurtful accident happen from thence; for though 


upon the bars of the mouth, when they lie ſuperficial, yet this is cafily 
remedied, and ſeldom needs any other means to ſtop it than dry bran, or 


to waſh the Horſe's Mouth ſeveral times with ſharp vinegar and ſpirit of 


vitriol, if it prove more than ordinary violent. The Horſe generally champs 
and ſwallows moſt of the Blood, which being in ſome degree repleniſhed 
with vital ſpirits, may therefore have virtues of which we may be igno- 
rant; at leaſt of the many inſtances I have known of this kind, I never 


found any hurt by it, or that it was any hindrance to the cure. 


17 is uſual in all caſcs of the gripes to ride the Horſe a good full trot, 
partly to keep him from lying down and rolling, and partly to warm him 


14 5 thoroughly, and cauſe him to dung and ſtale. Indeed, when a Horſe is 


blown up with wind, with a ſtoppage of dung and urine, a little ſtirring 
may no doubt be very proper. But when a Horſe in this condition is 
hurried along till he ſweats violently, and continued in that manner till he 
is worn out and jaded, which is often done, it always proves injurious, 
and ſometimes fatal. The exceſs of pain in the gripes, for the moſt part raiſes a 


ſymptomatick fever, whereby the Blood is rarified and greatly agitated, 


and the veſſcls filed and dilated, eſpecially thoſe of the Lungs, and alſo 
thoſe of the Brain, which is eaſily ſeen by the redneſs, inflammation and 


fixedneſs of the Eyes, and in the Lungs by. the ſhortneſs of breath; and 
1 vb. n 


of the Horſe be alſo enquired into, and if the gripes proceed from crib- | 
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| when to this is jo ned the fulneſs and diſtention of the Belly, and a ſup- 


rteſſion of urine, alt theſe things render exerciſe, unleſs it be extremely 
moderate, very dangerous, and may cauſe the ſtaggers, pleuretick ſymp- 
tome, and ſometimes burſtenneſs, Two inſtances of which I have known Taſtinces 
in old Horſes, which could proceed from no other cauſe but riding them a in che 


beyord their ability, by which they fell down, and by their great weight gripes. 


and incapacity to help themſelves, were both burſten. One had a rent in 
his Stomach ſeveral inches long, at which I was ſomewhat ſurpriſed, and 


could account for it no other way than fiom the texture and mechaniſm 
of a Horſe's Stomach, which is far thinner than any creature I know of 
the ſame ſize and bulk; from the great age of the Horſe, whereby the 


fibres of his Stomach were grown rigid, dry, and- criſpy, which rendered 


them the more fragible, and conſequently the more eaſtly broke aſunder. 
The other was alſo old, and had the Gut Colon, which is very thin, burſts 
and part of his excrements diſcharged into the cavity of his Lower-Belly. 
Which inſtances have always been a ſufficient cau:ion to me not to ſuffer Caution: 
H.rſes in the gripes to be haraſſed beyond their ability; and which is a of. piggy 


dangerous 


common method, to be dragged about till they are jaded. And as this is a a reid 
matter of ſome conſequence, wheieby Horſes are often brought ſuddenly Horſe are 


to their end, I ſhall therefore lay down the method I have wad found nad 
the moſt ſucceſsful to prevent ſuch accidents. | 8 
Wren a Horſe is ſeized with the gripes, the firſt intention is generally The pro- 


to prick him in the Mouth with a fleam or horn, as abovementioned. Af- ere 


ter wards let the ſtreight Gut be examined, and if he happens to have W 


quantity of dung lodged in it, let him be raked and emptied, let the ſtate op Wag 


biting, the following ball will ſeldom fail of giving him relief. 


uke Straſburg or common Turpentine, and Juniper Yerries, pounded, 
of each half an ounce ; Sal Prunellæ, an ounce; Sperma Ceti, two 
drams; Chymical Oil of Juniper, one dram; Salt of Tartar or Salt 
of Wormwood, two drams; make into a ball, with a ſufficient 
quantity of Syrup of Marſh- Mallows, to be given immediately. 


IF the Horſe does not break wind backwards, and ſtale plentifully, he 
will not be eaſy, and therefore another ball may be repeated about two 
hours after the firſt, and if he roll and tumble, and appears to be full of 
pain, add to it a ſcruple of falt of amber, and repens it again in about two 


hours 
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hours more, and the Horſe will both void 2 and urine; and by thas 
means get clear of his diſorder. 

The TuIs is preferable to the common method of adiiiniticing oil of turpen.. 
$M? tine, or geneva and pepper, beef brine, and ſuch other things commonly 
often uſed in the Gripes, which often heat and inflame the Blood, excite feverif, 

— ymptoms, and cauſe too great a force and irritation on the Neck of the 

Bladder, which frequently proves hurtful; whereas the method I have here 
recommended, ſeldom or never fails. Theſe balls may either be thryg 
down whole, or where there is difficulty in adminiſtring balls, may be gif. 
ſolved in a pint of warm ale, and given as a drench; they warm and com- 
fort the Stomach and Bowels, and at the ſame time relax and cool the Uri. 
nary Paſſages; which is a very great benefit in all ſuch caſes, wherein they 
are ſo very efficacious, that very often one doſe makes a perfect cure, 
THe proper diet for Horſes in the Gripes, 1s ſcalded bran, and war 
gruel, with the beſt hay that can be pick'd, after the pain is removed, fo 
till then they will neither eat nor drink, I never chuſe to have them rid 
during the fit, more then a gentle trot or walk, but to have a place well 
littcr'd with freſh ſtraw, whece there is ſufficient room for them to roll and 
tumble; there ought alſo to be one or two perſons conſtantly to look aficr 
them while they are in pain, to prevent their hurting themſelves, which 

The they are apt to do unleſs they are carefully attended, The fiiſt Gen of a 

—— r Horſe's recovery, is when he lies quiet without ſtarting or tumbling, gather: 
ecovery. 

up his Legs, and ceaſes to lath out, eſpecially it he continues an hour in th.t 

quiet poſture, we may conclude all the danger is over. 

| When the TH1s method is ſufficient in all common caſes, where Hors are af cied 

Gripesare with the Cholick and Strangury. But the Gripes are often attended wich J 


complica- 1 28 : : | 
ted with f ymptoms that are obſtinate, as inflammation of the Guts, and other internal 


” 22 parts, which not being righily underſtood, fi requently prove fatal, and even 
ion, how the molt ſimple Cholick, may by ill management acquire ſuch complice- 
tngrided tions as may be dangerous. Many diſorders are alſo ſometimes taken for 
the Gripes, which are owing to other cauſes, as inflammations in the Lungs, 
inflimmations of the Liver and Kidneys, or other parts within the Abdomen. 
When in the Liver, the Eyes and Mouth always look yellow, or of an 
orange colour, and Horſes will ſometimes in this caſe, be inclined to the 
Raggers; when in the Lungs, they will become all of a fadden ſhort-breath'd, 
and at firſt diſcover many ſymptoms of the Gripes; however, in this caſc a 
Horſe ſeldom lyes down, but often gathers himfcif together, and makes mo- 
tions as if he would, and when he chances at any time to lye dow, h: 
never lays his Head, nor turns himſelf upon his Back to roll and ble 


but 
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but breaths oxceſively ſhort, and riſes ſuddenly, not being able to indore 
the preſſure and ſtricture upon his Lungs, When the inflammation hap- 
-ns either in the Lungs, or in the Liver, the Horſe turns his Face round, 
and looks wiſhfully to the affected ſide, as in a violent Cholick, but then he 
both dungs and ſtales without any difficulty, and never offers to break wind, 
as griip'd Horſes always do; in which caſes bleeding plen:ifully is of great 
uſe, with cooling and balſamick medicines, as in pleuretick diſorders. If 
the Horſe looks yellow, ſo as to give ſuſpicion of an inflam d Liver, he muſt 


be treated as in the yellows. 2 | 
Bur a genuine Cholick proceeds chiefly from a  diſtemperature of the Hog 
Guts, and is always dangerous when theſe ate inflam'd. That ſort which 3 
begins with a ſquirting, and ſome appearances of looſeneſs, is much more Cholicks. 
dangerous than that which is cauſcd by coſtiveneſs, Which may be eaſily | 
remedy'd if taken in time, with emollient glyſters and other opening medi- 
cines; but the other for the moſt part takes its origin from the ſmall Guts, 
which inflames the Colon and Meſentery, and often ends in mortification. The latter 
In this caſe, a Horſe generally throws out a little looſe dung, with a hot regs 
_ſcalding water, attended with violent gripings, and often with a burning fe- Mortifica- 
ver, If a diarrhea, or continued purging follows upon. this, it is uſually call- 3 
ed the moiſt Gripes, and the Horſe for the moſt part does well, becauſe 
then nature caſts off what is offenſive to her; but if the purging be but lit le- 
and the water that iſſues from the Fundament appears of a blackiſh or 
reddiſh colour, and of a fe:id ſmell, it is a ſign of mortification. I have 


known Horſes ſeveral times relieved in this Cale, with the following cheap. 
Ball. 


Take Diapente, an ounce; Diaſcordium, half an ounce; Myrrh in Pow-Tie Cure 
der, two drams made into a Ball; wah two drams of unrectiſy d 8 
of Amber, roll'd in Liquorice Powder, Cholick, 


LzT this be given as 4 as poſſible, and repeated about four hours af- 
ter wards. If the Horſe recovers, it will be Proper to give him two or three 


mild purges to prevent relapſes. 
Io a Horſe of value the following method may be followed. 


Take Rhuba b in Powder, half an ounce; Di: pente, an ounce; Salt of Forging 
af:er 


Tartar, two drams; grated Ginger, and Oil of Juniper, of nigh ones”... 
dram, make! ut into. a Ball, with a ſufficient quantity of Oil of Amber.. aſcful,. 


Lew 


or the cheliek and Gri pes. 


Lr this be repeated once in two days, and every morning and night 


three or four hornfuls of the following decoction may be adminiſter'd. 


Take Jeſuits Bark in groſs Powder, heds ounces, boil it in Water where. 
in hot Iron has been quenched, or in clear Forge Water, rom half a 
gallon to a . adding to it a pint of Red Wine. 


Wurx the firſt decoction has been all uſed, the Bark may be boiled + 
ſecond time, to draw out the remaining part of its virtue, and given as be- 
fore; and if the Horſe continues in pain, and ſtill throws out a ſcalding fœtid 


water, a quart of the ſame decoction may be made uſe of for a glyſter, dif. - 


ſolving in it two ounces of Turpentine, with the Volks of two new. laid 
Eggs, adding a pint of Red Wine, and an ounce of Diaſcordium diſſolv'd in 


the warm decoction. This method will often ſucceed, when the Guts are 


diveſted of their Mucus and excoriated; and where a mortification i is threat- 


ned, half an ounce of Mel Ægyptiacum, and two ounces of Tincture of 


Myrrh may be added. This indeed I have never yet made trial of, but am 
pretty much perſuaded may be of uſe, to cleanſe away the foulneſs that at- 
tends eroſions in the Bowels. 

Tuus much I judged neceſſary concerning thoſe frettings in the ſmal| 
Guts, or in the Gut Colon, or Blind Gut, which ſometimes end in gan- 


grenes, and mortifications, and may poſſibly proceed from punctures of 


The dry 


Gripes in 


what 
manner 
to be 
Managed, 


thorns, or other things taken in with the food of Horſes, they almoſt always 


come ſuddenly, but when ſuch ulcerations are the effect of a bad conſti u- 
tion, or long continued ſickneſs, there is ſeldom any hopes of a recovery. 
I ſhall now proceed to thoſe Cholicks that ariſe from coſtiveneſs, or from 


drinking cold water when Horſes are hot, both which cauſe ſudden fiettings 
in the Guts, which ſometimes proves dangerous, In the fiſt of theſe caſes, 


Vis, when the Gripes proceed from coſtiveneſs, which may be known by 


his frequent, and often fruitleſs motions to dung, its blackneſs and hardneſs, 


the frequent and quick motions of his Tail, the high colour of his Urine, 


fulneſs, dulneſs, liſtleſneſs, and other figns. - This being plain and aprarcn!, 
may be eaſily 1emedied by cmollient vlyſters, and mild purgatives, as has 
been already mentioned. But as coſtiveneſs when obſtinate, and of long 


_ continuance, ſometimes alſo produces ſymptoms of the ſtaggers, ſuch com- 


plications ſhould always be attended to, fer whi.h the reader may conſult 


what is ſaid under that head; where the cure of coſtiveneſs is fully treated 
oh, and the proper means to be followed after that ſympiom is removed. 


THE 


8 
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ſomewhat diuretick, and keeping the Horſe in conſtant motiqn for-ſome 
is this: 


Take the Seeds of Aniſe, Cumin, and Fennel, of each half an ounce; 
Caſtor, and Camphor, of each one dram; Pillitory of Spain, and Saf- 
fron, of each half a dram: Make into a ball with Syrup of Marſh- 
mallows, adding forty or fifty drops of Oil of Juniper, or * of Ani- 
ſeeds. 


Bo vr if other ſymptoms ſhould ariſe belides gripes, which are ſometimes 
cauſed by ill management, ſuch as heat, panting, dryneſs of- the Mouth, 
and the ſeveral attendants of a fever, then recourſe muſt be had to plenti- 


have been directed already in pleuriſies and peripneumonies. 


from taint, and when the Lungs, or other principal Viſcera happen to be 
inflamed, the inflammation is but ſmall, being only the conſequence of the 


in men, is often black and criſped with the extreme heat, eſpecially when 
the ſcat of the diſtemper happens to be in that Gut; and when it is ſo, the 
Colon is, for the moſt. part, alſo affected, and full of red and livid ſpots, 
In ſome, the ſeat or origin of the diſtemper ſeems to be in the Colon, eſpe- 
cially towards the ler end, and ſometimes the Valves or Purſes of the 
Colon will be diſplaced and intangled, which the farriers and collar-makers, 
who open dead Horſes, improperly call, a twiſting of the guts. I once 
ſaw a fine Horſe opened, that died with the gripes, when, to the farrier's 

great ſurprize, no defect could be found, to cauſe his death; ſo that I de- 
fired a more particular examination to be made, and in turning over the 


other Guts, extremely black and thickened, and its ;nfide, with part of the 


_ tified, = 
EEE THESE 


time after they are giyen. One of the propereſt medicines for the purpoſe 


ful bleeding and other evacuations, with pectorals and balſamicks, ſuch as 


fever, e cauſed by the pain. But the ſmall Gut, that anſwers to the zleon 


Purſes of the Colon, I diſcovered ſome black and livid ſpots upon the lower 5 
part of it; and the blind Gut, which lies next the Colon, was hid by the 


dtreight Gut that leads to the Fundament, extremely rotten and mor- 
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Tux oripes that ariſe upon drinking cold water when a Horſe is hot. 
{dom needs any other remedy, than one or two warm cordial balls, made 


In Horſes that die with gripes, there is ſeldom any thing to be ſeen be- Remarks 


ſides inflammation and mortification in the Guts, or a tendency to mortifi- hg ng 
cation; the Stomach, and the firſt of the ſmall Guts, are generally free corring 
cholic 
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Tags obſervations ſhew why ſuch diſtempers prove fo ſuddenly mor. 
tal, from whatever cauſe they proceed, whether from punctures of prickly 
herbs in their food, or from inward tumors, ariſing from a vitiated depraved 
Blood, which may lie hid a long time without any ſigns of diſorder, till 
they become inflamed. From hence alſo, we may diſcover the reaſon of 
that heat and burning we obſerve in the Fundament, with the iſſuing of 
blackiſh feetid matter, which ſometimes comes from thence along with the 
dung, and is generally the forerunner of death; i 


9 Worms. 


SOME authors, eſpecially the Ialians, who have taken their deſcriptions 

— of diſeaſes chiefly from the writings of phyſicians, mention ſeveral kinds 

of vermin in the Bodies of Horſes, ſuch as are ſaid to be in the human bocy; 

Horſes but, by the ſtricteſt enquiry I could make, I never found more than three 

wbjet te forts, 212, Bots, which many young Horſes are ſubject to in the ſpring, 

of worms. thoſe that reſemble earth- worms, and which by phyſicians are called, 7e. 

retri or Rotundi; thoſe that are about the ſize of the largeſt ſewing- needles 

with flat heads. And whatever variety is obſervable in all theſe kinds, con- 

ſiſts chiefly in the difference of the ſize and colour, which are only things 

accidental: for the Bots that breed in the Stomachs of Horſes, and are ſome- 

| times the cauſe of convulſions, appear to be of the ſame kind with thoſe in 

The Botꝭ the Streight Gut, being only ſomewhat larger, and of a more reddiſh co- 

deſcribed. Jour, which ſeems only owing to this, that they are filled with a more florid 

blood from the Horſe's Stomach, being the ſame in ſhape and figure; both 

having little ſharp prickly feet along the ſides of their bellies, like the feet 

of hog-lice, which, by their ſharpneis, like the points of the fineſt needles, 

ſeem to be of uſe to faſten them to the part where they breed, and draw their 

nouriſhment, and to prevent their being looſened from their adheſions, before 

they come to their maturity ; for when they are ſqueezed and emptied, both 
appear the ſame, being no-other than a very large maggot, made of circular 

rings, as alt other maggots generally are. on ns SAM OL Mok 

The Ter. THe earth-worms are of the ſame kind with thoſe we often ſee come 

r1:c07 from children that are groſs feeders, reſembling the common earth-worms 

earth - | TO | | | | 5 | 

worms, in many reſpects, only that they are ſharper at both ends, are more callous 

towards the middle, and do not ſo eaſily contract or dilate themſelves. In 

children, and in grown perſons too, they ſeldom exceed ſix inches in length, 

but I have ſeen them come from Horſes, larger than a man's finger, and 

; 1 5 about 
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about eighteen inches long, and ſome of them that I have flit open full of 
eggs; theſe ſeldom hurt Horſes, but hinder them from thriving, till they 
are diſlodged. 
Taz ſmall worms like needles reſemble thoſe in the human body, called To © To 
Aſcarides; ſome of them are white and ſome of an azure colour, with flatiſh needle- 


heads. Theſe are very troubleſome and hard to be rooted out, and expoſe 


Horſes the moſt of all others to frequent gripes, and other fretting uneaſy 
diſorders in their Guts. | 
As to the cauſe of worms in Horſes, it is probable, ſome conſlitations may The — 
be more inclinable to breed worms than others, from a groſs habit of body; in Hortes. 
ſometimes they are the effect of ſickneſs, eſpecially old ſurfeits, whereby 
the juices being contaminated, eaſily putrify. But the moſt uſual cauſe of 
worms, is foul or high feeding, which breeds crudities and ſlimy indigeſt- 
ed matter in the Stomach and Bowels (eſpecially Horſes that have been 
pampered for ſale) forming a proper Nidus to bring the eggs to maturity. 
Theſe eggs are ſuppoſed to be conveyed into their Stomachs with their food; 
and if it be true what ſome authors affirm, that many ſickneſſes are owing 
to animalcula floating in the air, and that the eggs of theſe animalcula be- 
ing too minute to be perceived by the naked eye, may inſinuate themſelves 
imperceptibly into the minuteſt canals, in ſuch a manner, as to corrupt the 
whole maſs of blood; how much more eaſily may we conceive in what 
manner the eggs of a larger ſpecies may be conveyed into the principal and 
chief canals of the animal body with the food, and erm thoſe diforders 


We are here deſcribing. 

TE figns of worms in Horſes are various, according to their different The dane 
kinds. The Bots, that many Horſes are troubled with in the beginning of 
ſummer, are always ſeen ſticking to the Streight Gut, and are often 
thruſt out with the dung, along with a yellowiſh coloured matter, like 
melted ſulphur ; they are no ways dangerous there, but are apt to make a 
Horſe reſtleſs and uneaſy, and rub his breech againſt the poſts: The ſeaſon Bots com- 
of their coming is uſually in the months of May and June, after which dre | 

they are ſeldom to be ſeen, and rarely continue in any one Horſe May and 
above a fortnight or three weeks: Thoſe that take their lodgements * N 
in the Stomach, are extreme dangerous in cauſing convulſions, and are ſel- mong 
dom 8 by any previous ſigus before they come to life, when they Hori, 
bring a Horſe into violent agonies; but the reader may have recourſe to 
what has been already ſaid of that kind of convulſions which proceed from 
vermin, &c. The carth-worms, for ſo I chuſe to call them, becauſe they 
reſemble that ſort moſt, give little diſturbance to a Horſe, = would hard- 
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ly be diſcovered, unleſs they were ſeen now and then to come away with 


the dung, Frequently Horſes void one or two, and no more; and ſome. 
times Horſes will void pretty large quantities of the young brood, not much 
larger than the Aſcarides, only of a red colour, and not white as the Aſca- 
rides generally are; they are moſt uſual in autumn, or the beginning of win. 

ter, though a Horſe ſhall now and then void one or two of theſe at other 
times of the year. But the Aſcarides, or ſmall worms, are very troubleſome to 
Horſes, and breed at all times of the year, and often when one breed is de. 


ſtroyed another ſucceeds, Theſe are not mortal, but when a Horſe is peſ- 
tered with this ſort of vermin, though he will go through his buſineſs to. 


_ lerably well, and ſometimes feed heartily, yet he always looks lean and 
|. jaded; his hair ſtares as if he was ſurfeited, and nothing he eats makes him 
thrive ; he often ſtrikes his hind Feet againſt his Belly, which ſhews where 
his grievance lies, and is ſometimes griped, but without the violent ſymp. 
toms that attend a cholick or ſtrangury, for he never rolls or tumbles, but 
only ſhe wsuneaſineſs, and generally lays himſelf down quietly on his belly for 
a little while, and then gets up and falls a feeding ; but the ſureſt ſign is, 


when they void them with their dung. 


Now as to the cure. If a Horſe is troubled with Bots, he may be relieved 
without much expence or trouble, only by giving him a ſpoonful of Savin, 


cut very ſmall, once or twice every day, in oats or bran moiſtened, and if 
three or four cloves of chopped Garlick be mixed with the Savin, it will do 


better, for Garlick is alſo a great deterſive, attenuates. viſcid matter, and 


keeps the body open, which is of great ſervice in all theſe complaints, 
And moreover, Horſes that are troubled with Bots, ought afterwards to be 
purged with aloetick purges, before the weather grows too hot; and if they 
be kept to a clean diet after their purges, it will be a great chance if ever 
they are troubled with them any more. As the Bots generally happen about 
the graſs ſeaſon, I have obſerved theſe Horſes that are turned to graſs often 
get rid of them there, by the firſt fortnight's purging ; and therefore thoſe 


that have the conveniency of a good paſture for their Horſes need not be 


very ſollicitous about giving them medicines, 


Tu earth worms which the writers in phyſick call Teretes or Rotundi, 
are beſt conquered by aloetick purges, for they often come away in purging, 
when, till then, it has not been known that the Horſe was troubled with. 

them; and it has been obſerved, after theſe have been voided, the Horſe 
has throve better, grown much more lively, more active, and more attentive 


to his buſineſs. There Can ſcarce be a better purge to deſtroy vermin than 
; the 


— 


1 
3 
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tte following, and whoever makes trial of it, will for the moſt part find it 
anſwer his expectation. 


Take of fine Succotrine Aloes, ten drams ; freſh Jallap, in colder, one A proper 
dram ; Areſtrochia Longa or Rotunda, viz. the long or round Birth- qefroy 
wort, and of the cleareſt Myrrh, both in fine powder, of each two vermin. 
drams ; make it into a {tiff paſte, with a ſufficient quantity of Syrup 
of Buckthorn, if the Horſe be ſtrong and a good feeder, if not, with 
Syrup of Roſes, and add to it rectified Oil of Amber and Oil of Savin, 
of. each one dram. Roll. it into a ball with Liquorice e or 

Flower. Ons 


SOME prefer the Barbadoes Aloes for Worms, thinking it the more ef- 
ficacious becauſe of its rank ſmell. Its operation is very rough, and may 
be given to hackneys and other Horſes of ſmall value; but I never found 
it more efficacious for. deſtroying worms than the Succotrine, at the ſame 
| time that it expoſes a Horſe more to gripes and other dangerous diſorders, 
| unleſs it be worked thoroughly off, The following 1 IS a _ purge of 
this kind, and well corrected, via. 


— 


Take Wali or Plantation Ak one ounce; Salt of Tartar, two 
dirams; freſh Ginger, grated, a dram and a half; Oil of Amber, a. 
middling ſpoonful. 


MosT of our common practitioners do nothing more than to work an 
ounce of. courſe Aloes into a ball before a warm fire, and when they have 
dipped it in oil, give it without any other preparation, But I have known 
ſome of our ſarriers boil a pound of coarſe Aloes in water, then ſtrain it 
through a piece of canvas, and fo evaporate it over the fire, throwing away 
the coarſe part or reſidue that remains in the bag, and make their purges 
out of that which they think they have purified 850 refined. But this ſort 
of Aloes neither works ſo kindly or efficaciouſly as the other, however it 
may be purified or corrected, and therefore ſhould never chuſe to give it 
to a Horſe that I ſet a value upon. | 
Tas Aſcarides or ſmall worms ſometimes come away in great numbers 
with a purge, and ſome Horſes get clear of them with purges only; but 
this does not often happen, for the Horſes that breed Aſcarides above all 
others are ſubject to ſlime and wormy matter: The Aſcarides in the human 
body are thought to be ingendered in the ſtreight Gut near the Fundament, 
ny | | but: 


purge to 
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but in Horſes I never perceived any other than Bots adhere to that Gut | 
| The 4/a- But theſe worms in them ſeem to have their lodgment about the beginning 
—_ of the ſmall Guts, near the Stomach, among the concocted aliment or chyle. 
worms both from their colour and the ſymptotns of the gripes, and ſudden fits of 
* fickneſs theſe Horſes are often ſeized with, which ſometimes makes them 
Horſe. abruptly leave off their food for a few minutes, and fall greedily to it apain 

as ſoon as the fick fit is over. The Bots in a Horſe's Fundament are often 
ſeen ſticking near the SphinFer Ani, and are continually dropping off with 
the dung, or may be pulled away with the fingers, and while they are 
there make a continual titulation or itching near the SphinFer Ani, which 
may be eaſily perceived by all the geſtures and motions of the Horſe, but 
the others are ſeldom ſeen but when a Horſe has had a purge given him, 
or when he falls into a natural purging, which thoſe Horſes are often ſub. 
jet to, and then they come away in very great numbers, with much ime 
and naſtineſs. The vermin in the ftreight Gut ſeldom alters a Horſe, 
looks, but theſe not only make a Horſe grow lean and look ſurfeited, but 
in opening his Mouth one may perceive a more than ordinary languid 
whiteneſs, and a fickly fmell, from the want of thoſe due ſupplies of 
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blood and nouriſhment, which gives a livelineſs to the colour that is always 


perceivable in the Mouths of ſound vigorous Horſes ; ſo that whatever be 
the primary cauſe, theſe worms ſeem in a great meaſure to proceed from 


a vitiated appetite and a weak digeſtion, which renders them the more dif- 
ficult to be removed; for which purpoſe recourſe muſt be firſt had to 


mercurials, and after theſe, ſuch things as are proper to ſtrengthen the 

Stomach, promote digeſtion, and give a better tone to the Solids, 
THEREFORE to a Horſe that is ſubject to theſe ſmall white or azure. 

coloured worms, the following method may be obſerved. 7 


Take of Calomel that has been often ſublimed and well prepared, two 


'The cure 
ofthe drams; Diapente, half an ounce ; make it into a ball, with a ſuff. 
all other cient quantity of Conſerve of Wormwood, or of Rue, and give it in 
Kinds of the morning, letting the Horſe be kept from meat and water four 
wormy hours before and four hours after. 2 Den | | 


matter in 

the Bowels | | EA 1 | : * a 

of Horſes, THE next morning adminiſter one of the purges above preſcribed, taking 
great care to keep the Horſe from wet, or from any thing that may expoic 
him to catch cold. His purge may be worked off in the ſtable with warm 


water, which is much the ſafeſt way when mercurials are given. be 
and 


Calomel ball and the purge may be repeated in fix or eight days; 


"> 


_ 
* 
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ain in fix or eight un more. Or the following mercurial purge may be 


a 
2 which will be leſs troubleſome and no leſs efficacious. | 


Take Crude Quickſilver, two drains ; Venice Turpentine, half an ounce. 
Rub the Quickſilver with the Turpentine in a mortar till no gliſtning 
appears; then add an ounce of Succotrine Aloes, in powder, and a 
dram of grated Ginger ; make it up into a ball, with a ſufficient 
quantity of Syrup of Buckthorn, and about thirty or forty drops of 
the Chymical Oil of Savin. 


LzT one of theſe Wenn purges be given as the foregoing, viz. one 
in fix or eight days, with all the ſame precautions. It wal: work mildly, 
and with little or no griping or ſickneſs, 

 AnoTHER mercurial purge proper to deſtroy worms and wormy 

matter. — 


Take Diagridium, Ceruſe of Antimony, and Calomel, of each two 
drams; Succotrine Aloes, ſix drams; grated Ginger, one dram ;. 
make it into a ball, with a ſufficient quantity of Syrup of Roſes, and 
thirty or forty drops of Oil of Savin, Oil of Cloves, or Oil of Ani- 
ſeeds. To be given as the other, 


_ Wren a Horſe has gone through a courſe of theſe mercurial purges, 
let the following drink be given two or three times a week, which may be 


continued as long as needful, viz. till the Horſe begins to thrive and look 
healthful, 


F ake Rue, Chamoritle Flowers, and Horehound, of .cach a handful ; 
Gallangals, bruiſed in a mortar, three drams ; Liquorice Root, ſliced, 
two drams. Boil it in a quart or three pints of Forge-water five 
or ſix minutes, in a covered veſſel, and keep it covered till cold, 
then ſtrain it through a piece of coarſe canvas, and g:ve it in the 
morning upon an empty Stomach. 


SoM have a great opinion of Powder of Tin as an infallible cure for hd 


4? 


worms. But it is very troubleſome to make, and perhaps not ſo infallible 2 in great. 
econi- 
as ſome have imagined. This is prepared by melting down any quantity 3 


of Tin in a crucible, pouring it hot into a wooden bowl, and rolling it ould 1 90 
round till part of it is turned to a greyiſh powder, Then melting down worms. 


the 


Of Worms. 
| 3 | * * . a 5 3 1 . « . 5 go. hs ' A . . 
"The man- the remaining part, and rolling it again, continuing this operation till al 
f ' | | | . o 2 . 0 0 
. | Gicies ir that can be reduced to powder is obtained from it. This may be given to 
| into pow. half an ounce or ſix drams, 5 | 
er. | 1 ; of A 1 „ fficaci for deft 3 
Atmo-. Mos T of the preparations of Antimony are efficacious for deſtroying 
nial and worms, Sulphur is alſo good in all ſuch caſes; and even crude Antimony | 
= pre. in fine powder, given with equal parts of Sulphur often ſucceeds, vis. an 
| SEE ounce in the morning and another at night: Liver of Antimony, Cry; 
che ſame Metallorum, or Stibium, has alſo the ſame effect. The Athiop's Mineral, or 


'the ſame | | | 

purpoſe. the Mercurius Alkaliſatus, viz. two drams of the latter, or half an ounce 
of the former, made into a ball, with conſerve of Roſes, or incorporated 
with a ſufficient quantity of any cordial ball, and given twice or three 


times a week, for a fortnight, are of great efficacy. Powders made of 


* 


— 


Cinibar or Cinabar of Antimony, with Gum Guaiacum, as in the Faro 1 
and obſtinate Surfeits, will effectually deſtroy worms, after purging and f 
bother neceſſary evacuations, and be no hindrance to a Horſe's buſineſs 20, 
But if a Horſe be of a weakly conſtitution, and a bad feeder, I would above 1 
all things recommend the laſt mentioned bitter draught to be alſo complied t. 
with, which will promote a good appetite and help digeſtion ; and to thi; v 
may be added an ounce of Guaiacum, which by ſweetning the Blood may la 
Help to remove the original cauſe from whence the moſt dangerous and tl 
troubleſome kind of vermin are produced ; for when worms and wormy * 
: | © matter is bred by high feding, want of air and due exerciſe, or from un- * 
wuboleſome food, they may be often removed by a contrary regimen, with. 10 
out medicines, at leaſt with the help of a very few things; ſometimes with dl 
Rue and Garlick, Savin, Tanſy, and other ſimples. But when worms ar ol 
the produce of natural weakneſs, or owe their production to any fault in ef 
the conſtitution, that contaminates the Blood and diſpoſes the Juices to pu- 
trefaction, the cure will then be difficult and tedious, and may require an oor 
alteration or change of the whole habit of the body before that can be do 
affected. . 17 EE | Mig 
5 : un 
Of a Lax and Scouring, and of a Diarrhea. 1 
e | ; b 1 bet 
AL Fluxes of the Belly in Horſes, are generally included under the ing 
names of a Lax and Scouring. When a Horſe, falls a purging and the 
continues but a ſhort ſpace in it, or when he is more than ordinarily open, Sco 
18, 


and dungs like a cow, it is called a Lax, and when the purging continues, 


though it amounts to what we call a Diarrhœa in men, he is only faid to 
= x 5 ſcour, 


ſcour. As for a Dyſentery, viz. when Blood, or when Blood and Slime 
come away with the excrements, it is a ſymptom that ſeldom happens but 
when a Horſe has been wounded in the Guts, or has received ſome un- 
common treatment, and not the meer effect of a Diarrhea. That Horſes | 
are not ſubject to Dyſenteries, perhaps may be owing in a great meaſure to 
their horizontal poſition, whereby the Inteſtinum Rectum is leſs affected in 
purgations, than it generally i is in Men; beſides the violent gripings that are 
almoſt always the concomitants of a Diarchcea, ſoon deſtroy a Horſe, if 
they are not removed in a moderate ſpace of time, ſo that it ſeldom ariſes 


to a Dyſentery or Bloody Flux. 


SCOURING and looſeneſs in Horſes may proceed from various cauſes. The 


Cauſe of 
Sometimes from colds, or whatever ſuddenly ſtops perſpiration, will cauſe Scouring 


an inward redundancy, and go off in purging; ſometimes Scourings proceed in Horſes. 


from exceſſive feeding, or from unwholſome food; and purging is ſome- 

times the effect of hard riding, or other violent exerciſe, which inflames the 
Bowels, and this is often attended with a diſcharge of ſlime and greaſy mat- 

ter, eſpecially in fat Horſes that have been high fed, and have not been pre- 

viouſly harden'd with exerciſe; and we frequently find Horſ.s of weak re- 

laxed conſtitutions, throw out their food indigeſted with a Lax, whenever 

they are put upon briſk exerciſe. Purging is often the effect of long, con- 
tinued, weakning ſickneſs, and it may alſo proceed from old ſurfeits, or 

other chronical diſtempers, eſpecially thoſe that inflate, and breed indura- 

tions in the Meſentery and inteſtinal Glands. Wonne and wormy matter, 

diſpoſe Horſes very much to ſcour and purge, and ſometimes a great olut 

of water, or eating ſome uncommon thing in their food, may have the ſame 

effect, but theſe purgings are generally of ſhort continuance. 
Wren a Purging comes with a cold it is ſeldom dangerous, unleſs it be The Di- 
too ſuddenly ſtop'd. When it is the effect of exceſſive fecding, it always 8nofticks 
does good. As alſo the purging that comes upon ſtrong exerciſe, with hw ng the 
flight fever, which ſometimes happens to Horſes that have been foul, and 8 
unprepared for it, for this often prevents fevers, and inward ine gerous, 
tions, which otherwiſe might happen. Theſe Purgings that proceed from * 1 
weakneſi of conſtitution are often tedious, and many Horſes do not get the ble. 
better of this habitual Scouring till they are ſeven or eight years old, Purg- 

ings that proceed from old ſurfeits are often doubtful, and when they are 

the effect of any lingring ſickneſs, they generally prove mortal, When a 
Sccuring proceeds from Worms, it ceaſes when the cauſe is removed, that 

#, when the Worms are deſtroyed, and the wormy matter carried off, and 

P p — when 
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when a Horſe ſcours with eating any laxative thing, or with drinking muck 
water, it is generally of ſhort continuance, 
TheCare, WHEN a plethorick Horſe, vi. a Horſe that is foul, and full of Blood, 
falls a purging with a cold, or upon hard riding, it ſhould be i incouraged in 
a moderate degree, with an open diet, and plenty of warm gruel; if he voidz 
great quantities of ſlime and greaſy matter, which in ſuch caſes is riot uny. 
| fual, let the following Drench be given, and repeated "Oy — day, l 
he has taken three 9 at leaſt. 


Take 12870 Elecuary, and Creim of Taitar, of each four ounces; Ye. 
low Roſin in fine Powder, one ounce; powder the Roſin with the 
Cream of Tartar, and mix them with the Lenitive Electuary, then add 
four ounces of Sweet Oil, or freſh Linſeed Oil, and Incorporate the 
whete with a pint of warm Ate or 1 


| e Tas will fetch away a great deal of ſlime and naftinefs, after which the 
Horſe will grow eaſy, and feed heartily, and if there be a ſymptomatick 
fever, it generally goes off with the purging. But if notwithftanding this 
his Dung continues {till to have a mixture of greaſe, or if it is covered with 
a ſkin or pellicle, it may be proper, as ſoon as he comes fully to his ſtomach, 
to give him two or three mild purges, I have generally ſucceeded in the 
cure of this fymptom, with the following alterative ball, adminiſter'd twice 
a week, without any other _ beſides ſcalded bran, and warm . * 
gruel. 


| Take Succotrine Aloes in fine Powder, half an ounce, or fix drams; Dix 
pente, an ounce; make it into a Ball, with the Juice of Spaniſh Liquo- 
rice diſſolved in Was, or White Wines and about a —_ of Ol 
of Amber. 


To this may be added two drams of Myrrh, and if it be neceffary to 
make it more cordial, a dram of Saffron in Poder may alſo be mixed wih 
tg it. | 
* THis ball by 1 feveral times repeated, will in many caſes, anſwer l 
the ends of purging Phyſick, and purify a Horſe's Blood from thoſe viſcidi 

ties, that come away with their Dung like flime or greaſe, 
Bor when the purging begins with an acute fever, it requires a different 


treatment; as it ought not to be indulged with things that are very laxative | 
and 
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and looſening, fo neither ſhould it be ſtopped, unleſs the fever increaſes with 

the purging, and then the propereſt remedy is Rhubarb. For at firſt no 

reſtringent ought to be uſed, which has not ſomething of a purging quality 

in it. Rhubarb not only helps to drain away any foulneſs that lies fretting 8 1 
in the firſt Paſſages, but at the ſame time ſtrengthens the tone of the Sto- proper *. 
mach and Guts, and in this reſpect the Materia Medica does not furniſh Dites 

ſuch another drug, and it is a pity it ſhould be often of ſo high a price, that ; 

it cannot be continued to any great purpoſe, but to Horſes of value. The dia, 

Indian Rhubarb is much cheaper than that which is brought from Perfia, 47 

by the way of Turkey or Ruſſia, and if it happens not to be rotten or worm- | 

eaten, will be found little inferior to the other. In all Diarrhceas, nothing 


is ſo proper as this drug, which way be given in the following manner. 


Take ties or T. urkey Khnbard, half an ounce, made into fine Powder; 


Lenitive Electuary, an ounce and a half; Saffron and Cinamon in Pow- | 
der, of each a dram. l 
| Tun night after the operation, give half an ounce of Diaſcord' um in a 10 
pint of Red Wine; let the Wine be made warm, and then diſſolve the Diaſ- Will | 
cordium in it. This draught may be repeated every day, and if the Horſe . KH 
be of ſmall value, it may be diſſolved in Water-gruel, or Mint, or Sage Tea. 1 0 0 
The Rhubarb Ball may alſo be repeated once in two or three days, if the 1 
fever and purging does not abate. But if the diſtemper continues violent, = 
if the Horſe's Flanks and Belly look full and diſtended; if he appears to be Reftrin- 1 
much grip'c d and in pain, without an appetite to feed, the following Glyſter hen Wil! 
may be given, and the doſe of the Diaſcordium may be inlarg d to an ounce, to be uſed. e 
For a reſtringent Glyſter, 1 
Take Chamomile Flowers, one handful; Red Roſes, half a N _ 
Pomegranate Bark bruis' d, and Balauſtines, (which are the Flowers 2 144 | 
the wild Pomegranate) of ack an ounce; boil in two quarts of Water os Wale 
to one quart, pour it off from the Ingredients, and while it is warm, = DE : (3:77 | 
diflolve-i in it two ounces of Diaſcordium, and an ounce of Mithridate, „ e 
and let it be injected immediately, and repeated once a day till the Fe- 0 
ver and Purging abates. Wl | 
| e 
TrxsE warm Glyſters, EN? are ſmall in 8 that they x may be 1 
the longer retain'd, greatly comfort a Horſe's Bowels, and ſoon give eaſe. 0 | 10 
And 1 have idem known this method fail of ſucceſs, from "my experience 1 
P EP 5 1 0 10 
1 i 
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in many inſtances. For when the fever, and other bad ſymptoms increaſe 
wich the-purging, a ſtop muſt be put to it with all poſſible ſpeed, a Horſe 
not being able long to indure the pain, fickneſs, and faintneſs of a violent 
Diarrhea, which generally ends in a mortification cf the Guts, unleſs proper 
care be taken to prevent it. A Horſe afier his recovery, ſhould at firſt have 
ſmall feeds, and pretty often, and his water in ſmall quantities and offen. 
and if the weather be cold, his water ſhould be warm'd, and now and then 
a cordial ball may be given, to ſtrengthen and invigorate his Stomach and 
Mm | EY 
TI ſhall now pcceed to another kind of purging, which is common to 
many young Horſes, viz. where they are addicted to ſcour, without any 
palpable ſickneſs, or other very manifeſt cauſe, beſides weakneſs of conſtitu- 
tion, or at leaſt where ſome previous error has been committed, either by 
keeping them too long on a warm looſe diet, and in the conſtant uſe of 
warm water, which too much relaxes and weakens their Bowels. What. 
ever this habit proceeds from, whether from natural weakneſs, or any kind 
of miſmanagement, if it continues obſtinate, ſtrengthners and reſtringents 
may be more or leſs needful, according as the ſymptoms may require, 
Horſes of hot fiery tempers are often liable to this malady, and will ſcour 
with every the leaſt exerciſe, and often their oats come away whole in their 
dung, from a weakneſs in digeſtion. The fame alſo happens ſometimes to 
Horſes of a cold phlegmatick temper. And indeed very little can be done 
for the firſt, while they are young and unſettled, until they grow more 
temperate, and then they generally retain their food longer, and by that 
means receive more nouriſhment, which makes them look better, and 
A proper grow ſtronger. The moſt likely method to help ſuch Eorſes, is to be ſome. 
3 what curious as to their diet, never to ſuffer them to drink their bellyfuls of 
Horſ's water, but to give it often, and in ſmall quantities, for a large quantity of 
e any kind of water, by its weight, will increaſe a ſcouring, where there is a 
habitual diſpc ſition to purge- Such Horſes may be allowed a few beans, 
hard peas, or tares, when they travel, but at other times their Stomachs will 
not eaſily digeſt them. Their food ſhould be ſomewhat ſparing, and given 
in ſmall portions, that they may never be cloy'd, but may preſerve their 
appetites.  - . e „ aw» 
_ Taxsx cautions are proper to be obferved in dieting Horſes that have 
wWaak Stcmachs, with a debility in their Bowels, and throw out their ali- 
ment indigeſted; and when the caſe proves obſtinate, and cannot be altered 
by a right œconomy in diet, and other requiſites, the following balls will 
———. ĩð— — | — 
k GE 3 1 Take 
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Take Pomegranate Bark, and Balauſtine Flowers, ard Rhuba b, of each an Ball 
ounce; Diapente, two ounces; Red Roſes aryed, half an ounce; let e Sten 
theſe be made into a fire Powder, and form'd into a Paſte, with a mach nd. 
ſufficient quantity of a Mucilage made of the Sceds of Quinces, and N 

g ve the Horſe the bigneſs of a Pullet's Eęg at any time when he has a Bowel 
more than ordinary diſpoſition to ſcour or purge, and that his Corn 


continues to come away whole and indigeſted , his Dung. | 


Tas way to make the mucilage of Quince geed, is to ale any quantity 
thereof, ſuppoſe an ounce, and boil it in a quart of water to a pint, then pour 
it off into a pan, and when it cools the liquor will be thick like a ſyrup. 
To Horſes of ſmall value the following ball — be given twice a week. 


Take Mithridate, and Diapente, of each half an ounce; Bcle Armoniack A remedy 


7 
two Drams; make 150 a Ball with 1 Powder. Ds of fan 
- vVaiue 

Ir the Horſe requires it more viadiog Venice Treacle, may be fublituted 
inſtead of the Mithridate, But if the Horſe grows weak wi:h a continued 
purging, half an ounce, or a whole cunce of Diaſcordium, in ſome caſes, 
may be added; eſpecia! ly if the Horſe mends | in his appetite upon the uſe of 
theſe things. 

Sometimes Horſes of wed relaxed conſtitutions, are recovered whch a Graſs 
ſummer's graſs. For tho? the graſs generally purges pretty briſkly the fi ſt 1 
fortnight or three weeks, yet after that the purg'ng ceaſes, fo that it ſerves nh gf 
to clear the Stomach and Guts from ſlime, or other matter that may fur up Tone of 
the mouths of the Lacteale, and hinder a Horſc's receiving rouriſhment meer 
from what he eats. The diuretick quality, which always reſides more or leſs Bowels. 
in the graſs, contributes very much to drain away that habitual humidity 
in the Intrails, which brings on a habitua} weakneſs in the conſlitutions of 
ſome Horſes; but now and then we meet with Horſes that have ſo much of 
a natural delicacy and tenderneſs, that no management has been able to do 
them effectual ſervice. 

Ho ſes that have been Jorg ſurfeited are netten apt to purge, and 


when this happens before their ſtrength is foo far decayed, it always does YL 


good, and ſometimes recovers them. I remember a very extraordinary in- — . 
ſtance of this kind in a Trocp Horſe, that had been a long time ſurfeited eur d of 
and hidebound, but always retain'd a gocd appetite to his food, tho' with- with an 
out thriving upon it; at laſt he feil into a purging which begin about Chri/t- 
nas, and continued all the following ſprir 8. till ward the month of May 


deft ore 


habitual 
Purgin S 
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| before! it abated; every time he dunged, his excrements came away a as thin 


as if he had taken a ſtrong doſe of purging phyſick, but as he was all this 
while cool and in good temper, without a fever, or the leaſt abatement 


of his ſtrength or appetite, but had rather an increaſe of both, I judged it 
the beſt way to adminiſter nothing to him unleſs ſome dangerous ſymptom 


ſhould ariſe; but leave his cure wholly to nature, which came on gradually 
without the help of phyſick, or any other management beſides what was 


common to the other Horſes. And as the purging abated, he grew fat 
and luſty, and afterwards continued a fine healthful and uſeful Horſe. 


have alſo known other ſurfeited Horſes do well with a natural purging of 
much ſhorter continuance, and only at certain intervals. But when ſur. 

feited Horſes in purging and ſcouring, loſe their appetites, and void their 
aliment undigeſted, it is generally a fign of ſome inward defe& and un. 


ſoundneſs, and if they grow weaker in purging, the laſt mentioned balls 


are proper to help them; tho” I think the beſt way in all ſuch tedious caſes, 


is to let them be turned out in the graſs ſeaſon, and taken up at night, 
until the nights grow warm, as well as the days; for graſs is as likely as 
any thing to repair the conſtitutions of Horſes that are broke with diſeaſes, 


hard labour, or violent accidents or nagledhs, or when they; are too far > 


to diſpatch them out of the way. 


Violent TH1s leads me to the laſt kind of purgipg I ſhall have occaſion to men- 


Pug tion, and Which I have already hinted at in other parts of this Treatiſe 
the end of , 


long fick- v/Z, thoſe violent deadly ſeourings which .come with very violent or Jong 


neſs, for 
the moſt CON 


20. the human body in many conſumptive caſes. I have been ſeveral time 
| ſent for to Horſes in this condition, ſome of which have been quite won 


OE es and greatly corrupted, 


tinued ſickneſs, and reſemble the colliquative Diarrhceas that happen to 


out and decayed with the long continuance of the Farcy or other lingring 
diſtempers, whereby the whole maſs of Blood has been turned to ſlimy 
Others have had putrid, peripneumonick, 

ectick fevers, whereby the Lungs and other Viſcera have been tainted, 
nd perhaps for want of ſufficient bleeding and other evacuations in the 


beginning, the whole maſs has been brought into a mortified ſtate, which 


generally terminates in a violent purging of fetid ſtinking ſlime of a dirty 
brown colour, like brine. The fame kind of matter generally runs from 
their Noſes, nad the Glands of their Mouths and Throats are uſually in- 
flated, and oftimes when the Lungs are impoſtumated a Vomica Pulmonun 
enſues; and when theſe break, the matter ſometimes ruſhes upwards into the 
Windpipe. This I have ſeen ſeveral times; for the moſt part whenever it 


happens, the Horſe is ſtrangled and expires, I never er pretend to pre 
| when 
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when, chings « are come to this paſs, for here no help c can be given, and I 
have only mentioned them for gentlemen, or thoſe who practice farriery, for 
their better — and to avoid unneceſſary expence. 


Of Coftiveneſs, 


NOsTIVENEsS ſometimes proceeds from violent and hard exerciſe, eſpe- The uſual 
= cially in hot weather, which by increaſing perſpiration too much, di- 8 
veſts the Blood of its thinner ſeroſities, which is the cauſe of that heat and 
dryneſs which is obferveable in Horſes that are bound in their bodies. 
e coſtivenefs proceeds from a contrary cauſe, viz. from ſtanding 

long at hard meat without graſs or other cleanſing diet, and have but little 

air and exerciſe, or have their exerciſe only in ſpurts and not continued. 

When coſtiveneſs proceeds from either of theſe cauſes, it is eafily remedied 

if taken in time. But there is another kind of coſtiveneſs in Horſes which 

is more hard to be removed, v/2, that which ſeems to be natural or grown 

into a habit. We find ſome very good Horſes liable to this diſorder, and 

when it is of long continuance, they are apt to grow lean and emaciate, 

feel hot and dry, their hair ſtaring, and there is danger of ſome teat : 

ing ſickneſe. 

Ix the firſt caſe the cure is eaſy, only by giving bim an open diet for 5 The Cure? 
ſome time, and if any thing more 1s wanting, lenitive mild purges are the 
moſt likely to ſucceed. In the fecond, when coſtiveneſs proceeds only 
from want of air and exerciſe, and a cooling lax diet, it is no leſs eafily 
remedied with proper lenitives, as Glauber's Salt with Lenitive Electuary, 
viz, four cunces of each, diſſolved in warm ale or warm water; this may be 
repeated every other day, with ſcalded bran every day till the Horſe s body 
is thoroughly opened, giving him at the ſame time air and exerciſe, which 
will probably remove that lentor in the Guts, and carry off the viſcid lime 
ingendered there, which is the cauſe of his coſtiveneſs, Oily glyſters may 
alſo do good ſervice in this caſe, and when theſe things have been com- 
plied with, two or three purges will probably finiſh the cure. 

Bur that ſort of coſtiveneſs which ſeems natural to the conſtitutions of Habit. ar 
ſome very good Horſes, is not eaſy to be removed, and we find it ſeldom coltiveres 
neceſſary to bring ſuch Horſes into a contrary habit; for where this is na- 2 5 
tural, it may proceed from a more than ordinary firength and rigidity in 
the Fibrille of the Stomach and Guts, which makes them digeſt their 
aliment well, and retain their excrements longer, and when ſuch a habit 
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conſtitution, little ſcabby eruptions over the ſkin, and a rough coat, it will 


Horſe grows ſmooth and well coated, and his dung moiſt and in good 


Of Coſtiveneſs. 1 
can be kept within any right medium, the Horſe will continue in ſtrength 
and vigour without any inconvenience; and it 1s obſerveable that theſe 
Horſes are for the moſt part able to indure great fatigue and labour, How. . 
ever, it is proper to give ſuch Horſes, at all convenient times, an opening 
diet. For if this habit by any accident happens to increaſe and grow into 
an obſtinate coſtiveneſs, ſo as to produce ill effects, as heat, dryneſs of the 


then be neceſſary to remove it in ſome degree, which cannot be done but : 
by a continued uſe of emollients, and a looſe opening diet along with 13 
them. „ | = | : =: 
Punx is here alſo neceſſary, and ought by all means to be complied 
with; yet purging in the common way, with Barbadves or other Planta. to 
tion Aloes, ſeldom has any great effect longer than the purge is working; 
for when that is over the ſame habit of coſtiveneſs generally returns as H 
ſtrong as ever, Scalded bran and our common opening diet ſeldom makes th 
any great alteration in theſe Horſes, for I have known them continued for W; 
a month together or longer on marſhes, and remain coſtive all the time, ne 
tho' not to ſuch a violent degree as upon dry food. The aloetick purges 28 
will ſcarcely work, eſpecially if they be made ſtrong, and ſometimes they Fo 
run off chiefly in urine, which does them but little ſervice in this caſe, ſuc 
But when the common purges have failed, the following will ſucceed be. ma 
yond expe@ation, 8 _ via 
Take Succotrine Aloes, ſix drams; Sperma Ceti, half an ounce; Fœnu— Ho 
greek ſeeds, in powder, two ounces; make into two balls, with a tha 
ſufficient quantity of Honey or common Treacle, and give them in tine 
the morning faſting. 5 | ; 
LET the Horſe have ſcalded barley inſtead of ſcalded bran, and the li- of 1 
quor of the barley for his drink, milk warm. This will work very gently guit 
where ſtronger purges have little other effect upon coſtive Horſes than to Mo 
make them ſick and griped. It ought to be repeated once in four days, the 
and may be continued till he has taken ſix doſes. Let him have an ounce whe 
of Fœnugreek ſeeds once a day, in one of his maſhes, and when the pur- feve 


gation is over, continue the uſe of the Fœnugreek; and ſometimes give fee 
Linſeed in the ſame manner, either in his dry or moiſt feeds, until the 3 


order. 


Ds. 


: 5 of the Yellows and Jaundice. 


1 are frequently ſubject to the jaundice, but in them the 

1 jaundice is feldom fo much complicated | with other diſtempers, as 
men, and therefore when diſcovered in time, it may for the moſt part be 
eafily removed; tho when it paſſes on unobſerved, as often happens, it 
induces very bad ſymptoms, as violent fevers, deliriums, madneſs, and at 
laſt convulſive diſorders ; for which the reader may conſult what has been 
Aid concerning the ſtaggers and convulſions, | | 

THAT which properly conſtitutes the yellows or jaundice, is when 
too great a proportion of bilious matter is retained 'in the Blood. 

TRE cauſe is often the ſame that induces many other ſickneſſes among Thecauſe, 
Horſes, vi2. their catching violent colds ; for I have obſerved many of - 
their colds accompanied with fevers of the bilious kind, Full feeding and 
want of ſufficient exerciſe or evacuations, at ſome proper ſeaſon. Coſtive- 
neſs. Violent exerciſe cauſing too great a derivation of Blood into the 
Liver, eſpecially where the Liver is preternaturally large. Unwholeſome 
Food. Old ſurfeits inducing a bad habit of body. Theſe and many other 
ſuch cauſes produce the yellows in Horſes; and if we add to this, what 
may be obſerved from the ſtructure and mechaniſm of a Horſe's Liver, 
viz, that he has no Gall-Bladder, but only a pretty large pipe, with two 
ot three ſmaller ones that open into it, we may reaſonably conjecture that a 
Horſe may be more eafily ſubje& to bilious diſtempers than other animals 
that have a proper receptacle for the gall; and I have often obſerved a 
tincture of yellowneſs in many of their diſorders RED | 

Tur figns of the yellows or jaundice in Horſes, are a duſky yellowneſs 200 ages 
of the Eyes; the inſide of the Mouth and Lips, the Tongue and bars lows m 
of the roof of the mouth look alſo yellow. But here we are to dinſtin- Horſes. 
guiſh between the yellowneſs of the jaundice, and that yellowneſs of the 
Mouth and Eyes which ſometimes happens to Horſes as well as men, upon 
the crifis of an inflammatory fever, where the inflamed parts turn yellow 

{ when the fever and inflammation is going off. When this happens after a 
fever, the Horſe generally comes to his appetite, and looks lively, and the 

| fever leaves him, the yellowneſs alſo ſoon wears off. But in the jaundice 

| the yellownefs is one of the firſt ſymptoms, and generally appears in the  _ 
beginning of the diſtemper. The Horſe is dull, and refuſes all manner of How the 
: food, and the fever begins ſlow, yet both the fever and the yellowneſs ſoon gw 
| uwcreaſe and grow together, In the decline of an inflammatory fever, a 8%ihed 
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298 e Of the Yellows. 


yellownefs Horſe dungs and ſtales freely, and in a Kindiy manner. In the yellows 


that ap- the duog i is | often hard, dry, and of a pale yellow, or light pale green. 


pears in 


thedeclive The urine is commonly of a dark dirty brown colour, and when it has 


ehen, ' ſettled ſometime on the pavement, it looks red Ike Blood. He alſo ſtale; 


wich ſome pain and difficulty ; and if the diſtemper is not ſoon checked 
all the ſymptoms increaſe, and the Horſe ſoon — delirious and fran- 


tick, 


TheProg- TRE jaundice i in young Horſes is ſeldom dangerous, and when it comes 
—_—c high feeding and want of ſufficient exerciſe, it is more eaſiy removed 
than when it is brought on by hard riding or other hard labour, for by 


that means the Liver may become impoſtumated and ſoon turn rotten, Jn 


old Horſes, when the Liver has been long diſeaſed, the cure will ſcarce he 


practicable ; for inſtance, a Horſe that has been a conſiderable while dull 
heavy, and inactive, with a ſurfeited look, ſeems always aukward and un. 


ready in turning ſhort and twiſting his body, eſpecially to the near fide, 


The off. ſide of his Belly hard and ſomewhat diſtended ; if the yellowneſs 


of the Mouth and Eyes appears at the fame time, we may then ſuſpect 2 


diſeaſed Liver, and probably a ſchirrus ; if theſe hard ſchirrous ſubſtances 
are ſmall and ingendered in the thinner lobes of the Liver, a Horſe may 
probably linger out a conſiderable time with that defect. But if the ſchir- 
roſities grow large, or happen to be ſeated near the porus Biliarius ci 
Gall-pipe, or the larger branches of the Vena Porta, the Horſe will grow 
exceeding weak and unable to endure the leaſt fatigue, the yellow neſs will 


increaſe, and if the owner can have patience to keep him without labour, 


he may then hold out to the laſt ſtage, that his Belly and Limbs fell 

and a waſting Diarrhea or ſcouring puts an end to his miſerable life; bat 
when none of theſe laſt mentioned ſymptoms appear, but the Horſe retair; 
a moderate degree of ſtrength and vigour, and the diſtemper, without any 
previous ſigns of ſickneſs or diſorder, there will be no fear of his recovery, 
if proper Care 1s taken and proper means be applied, 1 


The cure. IN the cure of the jaundice, the firſt intention is to bleed plentifull 


before the diſtemper is confirmed ; for when the Liver happens to be in- 


flamed from any cauſe, either by hard ſtraining, over feeding, or fulneſs 
of Blood, attended with a fever, proper evacuations have been often found 


alone ſucceſsful. But if the diſtemper be confirmed, it will be proper 
after bleeding to give ſome laxative glyſters. For in the beginning of the 


jaundice, Horſes are apt to be coſtive, and ſometimes coſtiveneſs alone, with 
a few other flight cauſes, has brought on the iymptoms of that di- 


r 


Is 


ky 


t. 


of the Yellows. 
In this caſe the W glyſter will do good ſervice; 


Take Mallows, Marſh- Mallows, Mercury, and Pellitory, of each a 


handful ; Chamomile- Flowers, half a handful ; ſweet Fennel-Seeds, 


an ounce ; boil in three quarts of Water to two quarts, pour off the 
decoction, and while it is warm di ſſolve in it four ounces of Lenitive 
Electuary, and then add a pound of Linſeed Oil; to be given as ſoon 
as poſſible, the Horſe being ficſt well raked, to fetch out ** hard 


dung that may lie in the ſtreight Gut, 


Ar the ſame time let the following decoction be made for his conſtant 
drenches. 


Take Madder-Root and Turmerick, of each two ounces ; the Roots of 
ſharp pointed Dock, or Burdock, wiped clean from the mould and ſand, 
and cut into thin ſlices, of either of theſe two handfuls; Rhaponti- 
cum, or inſtead thereof, Monks Rhubarb, cut or groſsly bruiſed, one 
ounce; Liquorice- Root, ſliced, half an ounce. Boil theſe ingredients 
in a gallon of Forge-Water to three quarts, and when this is done 
pour it off from the ingredients, and while it is warm diſſolve in it 
two ounces of Caſizle Soap. (Venice or Jofpa Soap, will have the 

ſame effect,) Saffron, two drams. The Soap ſhould be cut into very 
thin ſlices, and the Saffron tied up in a rag, and ſqueezed in the 
decoction. 


Ges the Horſe three or four ſpoonfuls three times a day, and as ſoon 
as he begins to feed, twice a day will be ſufficient. But if the Horſe be 
delirious and unculy, which is often the caſe of thoſe that are full of Blood, 
the bleeding muſt be repeated either from the Neck or Thigh-Veins, 
which ſome people chuſe, and the following balls —.— alſo be given one 
with each grench, VIS. 


Take Diapente, two ounces; Aſſa For ida and Cinabar of Antimony, 


of each an ounce ; Caſtor, half an ounce ; Saffron, carefully d.yed, 


two drams, Let the Cinabar, Saffron, and Caſtor, be made into a 
fine powder, ſ-parately, then beat up with the Aſſa Fœtida and a 
little Honey, into a ſtiff paſte, which is to be ſoftened with a ſuf- 
ficie t quantity of O. of Amber, and made into ſix balls, rolled in 
F. ower or Liq ud ot ice Pov der. 
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* e Of the Yellow. 


Ap TxR the uſe of theſe with the drinks, the Horſe piriendly grows ſet. 
tled and quiet, and begins to feed, ſo that the drinks need only be given 
twice a- day between his maſhes. In three or four days the diſtemper for 
the moſt part abates, and then the balls may be laid aſide, to avoid unne. 
ceſſary expence, but the drinks ſhould be continued till the yellowneſs is 
| quite gone, and till the Horſe feeds pretty heartily, and drinks his white 
water or gruel. When his Eyes look clear, and the infide of his Mouth of 


a lively colour, there will be no further need of medicines, but if a defluxicn | 


falls upon his Eyes and ſhuts them up, with a ſwelling of the Eye-lids, 


which often happens when the diſtemper is near its criſis, and going off the 


drinks, muſt be continued once a day for a fortnight or three weeks at leaſt, 


to prevent blindneſs, for Horſes after this ſymptom are very apt to go blind, 
_ unleſs they be well ply'd with medicines, that are both deterſive and bal. 


ſamick; and therefore to avoid expence, and the trouble of making drinks; 
the following balls may be given one _ 7 and continued a formigh 


or three weeks, 


Take Turmerick in.Powder, and Diapente, of each two ounces; Caſtile 
Soap, two ounces; Cinabar of Antimony, one ounce; Crocus Marti; 
Aperiens, fix drams; Saffron in Powder, two drams; make into eight 


Balls with Honey, and you one every morning. 


Mid Ix may be neceſſary to give the Horſe two or three mild purges with 


es Succotrine Aloes, as ſoon as he has recovered his appetite, and a moderate 


_ bog degree of ſtrength. Rowelling is alſo proper in the jaundice, eſpecially for 
young fat Horſes; tho' J have cured many - Horſes of the Yellows, without 


the help of rowels, and have never known this method fail which I have 
here recommended, if the Horſe was not previouſly broke with diſeaſes. 
For when the Liver, or other internal parts have been any time diſtempered, 
_ to when a Horſe exhibits more or leſs the ſigns above deſcrib'd, vis. a ſurfeit- 


1 always to labour in turning round, and is apt to flag with the leaſt exerciſe, 


The Me- him, In ſuch a caſe, a Ball two or three times a week made of Soap, Tur- 


thod tobe merick, and Saffron, vis, an ounce of Turmerick, half an ounce of Caſtile, 


followed 
in that or Venice Soap, and a dram of Saffron made up with Honey; and if the 


5 Horſe has at the ſame time a cough, and inward ſoreneſs, which often at- 


tends a diſeaſed Liver, and is a very bad ſign, the Ball may be made up by 
abating the Soap to two drams aux. with two drams of Sperma Ce, to 


moderate 


when the ed look, hardneſs and a tenſion on the right ſide of the Belly, or is obſerved 


it will ſcarce be worth while to loſe much time, or beſtow medicines upon 


Of Zurſtenneſs. 
moderate the deterſive quality of the Soap, with half an ounce. of Cinabar, 
This method will not be very expenſive, and by long continuance may re- 
cover a Horſe, if the Liver is not impoſtumated, even tho' there ow. be 
fomewhat of hardneſs or induration begun in it. | 

I do not remember to have ſeen Gall-Stones ingendred in Horſes Livers, 
as in the Livers of the horned Cattle, but I have ſeen them ſeveral times 
with Tubercles, full of ſtinking matter; and ſometimes Horſes that have 
dy'd of a ſymptomatick fever, rifing from an inflammation of the Liver, 


have their Livers reſembling black clotted Blood, and nothing remaining. 
folid and intire, but the Membranous Parts, and the Coats of the larger 


Blood-Veſkls, the Glandulous Parts being turn'd into Grumes. This the 


Farriers and Collarmakers, improperly call ottenneſs of the Liver, tho” per- 
haps it has not been above two or three days, when the Liver has been 


found in all reſpects, except an over Plenitude of Blood. And this I think 


is a ſufficient indication, how far it is neceſſary to bleed plentifully in all 


caſes, where the yellownek; i is accompany'd with a fever, and when the ſub- 


ject is young and full of Blood. This will alſo juſtify roweling, glyſters, 


and other mild purgations, at proper intervals, when the fever is abated, 


with the concurrence of thoſe deterſives that are uſual in the Yellows andi 


—— | 


of Ruptures and Burſtenneſß. 
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W HEN any part of the Guts or Caul, makes its way thro' the Muſcles! — 
of the Lower Belly, it is called a Rupture; when any part of the Guts deſcrib:d. 


falls into the Scroium, it is ſaid to be a Compleat Rupture; when at the 
| Navel, it is called an Umbilical Rupture. I once faw a fine Spaniſh Stone 

Horſe with a compleat Rupture; the ſwelling was ſo extreme large, that the 
Gut extended the Scrotum down to his Hock, that rendered the cure in a 
great meaſure impracticable. This was the only one of the kind I ever ſaw, 
and is a caſe that muſt ſeldom happen, the poſition of a Horſ Body being 


ſuch, as cannot caſily expoſe him often to Ruptures into the Scrotum, as. 
Men whoſe poſture i is erect. | alfo have ſeen a Gelding, where probably 


ſome part of the Gut or 1 had made its way thro” the vaginal 
Paſſage, into the membranous parts of the Shcath on the right fide; for the 


eee or Caul, ſeldom reaches ſo low in a Horſe, his continual horizontal: 


motion throwing it for the moſt part foreward in Rumples. The ſwelling 
was about the ſize of a Gooſc's Les, a. ut part of which k wg | be thruif 


, Racks 
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Of Burſtenneſs. 
back with the F inger into the Cavity of the Lower Belly, but immed ately 


\re:urn'd in the manner of a flatulent tumor; and perhaps there might be 
: ſome portion of air along with it. The cure was never attempted, becauſe 


it was little or no hindrance to the Horſe in his buſineſs, the ſwelling being 


generally fuller when he ſtood ſtill, than when he work d. 


Bur che moſt uſual Rup:ures are more upwards, and proceed from Araing 
in working, or from being ſtak'd or gor d by Bullocks, violent kicks flom 
other Horſes, very high leaps over gites and hedges; all which things ſome. 
times divide the Muſcles of the Lower Belly, and of- times without Plercing 


or rendivg the Skin, whereby a portion of the Inteſtines, with a part of the 


Peritoneum, and when the wound happens to be forward, part of the Cau 


may alſo be lodged where theſe Mulcles are ſeparated or divided, and f. 
cauſe a ſwelling of a proportion and {ize equal to the rent made in the part, 


An inſtance of this kind I once ſaw, of a very fine Flanders Mare, that ha 


tubjet to a Rupture near her Navel of a conſiderable ſize, which however did not 


Various 


kinds of Prevent her working, but as it grew larger it became troubleſome ; and a 
Kaßlates. very eminent and able Surgeon, imagining the ſubſtance to be fleſhy, an] of 


the nature of a Wen, perſuaded me to have ſome trial made of it by exci. 
ſion, for it felt ſolid as ſhe ſtood on her Legs, which might be owing to 
part of the Caul (which is always roll'd forwards in working Horſes) and 


along wi.h this, an adventitious growth of Fleſh, cauſed by the rending of 
the Mu cles and Membranes, for when ſhe was thrown upon her Back, 


part of the ſubſtance | went inwards, and plainly diſcovered her malady to be 


a Ruptore. | 
have known ſome * inſtances of umbilical Rep chat have been 


c uted by rowels in the Belly, when they have been cut too deep, and per- 
| haps were after wards neglected, And I knew a Horſe with a Rupture df 


this kind, perfo:m a journey of ſeveral hundred miles, without any great 
inconveniency, only that he always went ſluggiſh at his fi ſt ſet'i ing out, but 


more chearfu ly as he emptied himſelf. Nevertheleſs this is a very great 


defect, and few Horſes with ſuch infirmitics can be long rſeſul. I have 
leen other Ruptures, and theſe are indeed the moſt uſual, that puſh cut en 


the fi:es of the Lower Belly, where the Tunica Poginalis paſſ:s thro" the 
Rings of the Muſcles, wich the Spermatick Veſſcls into the Scrotum; and in 


Geldiogs they ſeldom reach fu. ther than the firſt Ring, which is a little 
way above the Groin, but when they happen on the fides of the Flinks, 
they are then for the moſt part owing to ſuch accidents as have been ab.,v:- 


mentioned. They generally bunch out abcut the ſize of a Man's Fiſt, and 


are fulleſt when the Horſc ſt. nds ſtill in the ſtable, eſpecially after feeding 
and 


and watering, and in br. ken- winded Horſes they riſe and f.1! with the agita- 
tion of their Flanks; they are ſoft, and y eld to the preſſire of the hand, "and 
in moſt of them one may fee] tho vacuity thro' which the Viſcera make 
their way immediately to the Skin. But as there i; no abſolute cure to be 
expected in ſuch caſes, the ſafeſt way is to feed moderately, and in ſmall Horte, 
quantities, with ſmall draughts of water, and to uſe ſuch Horſes gently. aged 
all beginning Ruptures, a fomentation made of Oak Bark, boil'd in equal King 
parts of the ſharpeſt Vinegar, and Smith's Forge Water, will be the molt gurften- 
proper for a general application; for in Horſes, — and truſſes of any "8. 
kind, are for the moſt part impracticable. | 
I fhall conclude this fubject with an inſtance of a very fine Gelding, that 5 

that was kill'd by a Rupture, and in a manner ſomewhat extraordinary and 
remarkable. This Horſe belong'd to a perſon of diſtinctiop, and was 
abroad with our Army in Germany, and the Netlerlands. He received a 

hurt while he ſtood at the piquet along with ſome other Horſes; and went 
through his buſineſs very well two years, notwithſlanding that accident, but 

after a hard day's hunting, was taken with the gripes, of which he dy'd. 1 

was ſent for to view his Eatrails, where there was ſomething that ſurpriſed 
all that ſaw him opened. The Ring through which the Tunica Vaginalis 
paſſes, appears plainly in a Horſe to be form'd of the tendinous part of the 
Muſcles; has the ſtrength and firmneſs of a Ligament, and reſembles a hem 

or large oilet hole, ſuch as we ſee in the fails of a ſhip; one half of this Ring 

was torn off from the Fle ſh, and lay acroſs the Orifice, which tyed up a 
duplicature of the Colon ſo tight that nothing could paſs through it; which hs 
vas the true cauſe of his ſudden death. I have briefly related this caſe, that 

thoſe who are employ'd about Horſes, may be ſo far informed in ſuch: 
things as to examine them carefully when the Gripes, or any other ſudden 
diſorder ſeizes them. Por-if the Duplicature of the Gut had been forced 
back into the cavity of the Lower Belly, when he was firſt ſeized, his death 
might probably have been prevented ; for this Rupture ſeldom appear'd: 
larger than a Man's Fiſt. | | 
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CHAP. VII. 


Hen SES are very often ſubject to diſcaſes of their Kidneys, not from 

the ſame cauſes as men, viz. from intemperance of one kind or other, 
which produces may ill effects, but from accidents of various kinds, The 
ſtone is the moſt miſerable of all other diſtempers, to which thoſe parts are 
ſubject; ſometimes in the Kidneys and, Ureters, and ſometimes in the blad- 
der. I have been told of large ſtones found in the bladders of Horſes, but 


N 3 og the Kidneys, Ureters or Bladder, but have, for the moſt part, found the 
| jet © the Bladder ſound, even when the Kidneys and others of the intrails have been 


. faulty; nevertheleſs, I ſhall not pretend to doubt the veracity of what ſome 


animals, but in their ſtomachs, and in other parts of their bodies, as we 
may find in the writings of ſome diligent enquirers into ſuch things; but I 


ed 6 
rg” bf 
. 


thods laid down for its cure, which I imagine would be of little uſe, 
and would neither anſwer the expence nor trouble, that the owner muſt 
have, to little or no purpoſe. And therefore I ſhall proceed to ſuch diſtem- 
pers in thoſe parts as are common and uſual, wherein the ſame applications 


gravel. As As for the gravel, J have been no leſs careful to examine the pave- 
Kidneys and urinary paſſages; : abs though I Have often obſerved great im- 


purities come away with the urine, yet ſeldom any thing like ſand or gra- 
vel, even when the moſt powerful balſamick diureticks were given. 


Of 


Of che Diſcaſes of the Bladder, Kidneys, and Urinary . 


among all I have ſeen opened, I cannot ſay I ever met with ſtones either i in 


have related, for ſtones have not only been found. in the bladders of ſeveral 


may conclude, from my own knowledge, that the ſtone is a diſtemper ſel. 
dom to be met with in Horſes, and therefore I ſhall not take up the reader's 
time, either with the deſcription we meet with of the ſtone, or the me- 


are often made uſe of that are proper in the ſymptoms of the ſtone and 


ments where Horſes have ſtaled, elpecially in diſtempers that affect the 


3 
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264 
Of Hurts and Strains of the Kidneys. 


ORSES receive hurts in their Kidneys ſeveral ways, ſometimes by Horſes 

drawing great loads in heavy grounds, ſometimes by carrying too great 1 
weight upon their Backs, eſpecially when it preſſes upon their Loins, and ood hurts 
above all, when theſe burdens are continued ſo long upon them till they K:dneys 
grow faint and weak, for then they are moſt apt to be injured ; continued anc = 
hard riding without giving a horſe time to ſtale, often hurts the Kidneys ; Fages: 
going into ſtrong exerciſe when a Horſe is fat and full of blood, and other- 7 
' wiſe unprepared for it; on the other hand, riding or hard-working Horſes, bog — 
when they are poor and lean, or upon a low diet, or if this be not the caſe, whereby 
yet if they be worked and laboured till they be faint and weak, as above- 12 
mentioned, their Kidneys, and ſometimes their other Viſcera, are allo hurt injuries. 
and impaired. Sometimes external injuries on the Loins, will alſo affect 
the Kidneys, by inflaming them firſt, and this may be followed with im- 
poſtumes and ulcers. And laſtly, onkds and ocher accidents will affect the 
Kidneys, where there is a natural weakneſs in thoſe parts, of which we meet 
with frequent inſtances. 

Tux ſigns are weakneſs of the Back and Loins, difficulty of ſtaling, The fgns 
fvintneſs, loſs of appetite, -and deadneſs of the Eyes; the urine thick and of bg 8 
foul, and ſometimes bloody, eſpecially after ſome violent hurt or ſtrain, nag 
A Horſe diſeaſed in his Kidneys can jeldom back, that is, move ftreight 
backward without pain, which is viſible as often as he is put to the trial ; 
the ſame thing is no leſs obſcrvable in Horſes that have been wrung or 
wrenched in * Backs, only with this difference, that in the latter caſe 
Horſes ſeldom ſhew any great defect or alteration in their urine, otherwiſe 
than that it will be higher coloured than ordinary, neither w. II they loſe 
their appetite or fleſh, unleſs their Kidneys be alſo hurt, which ſometimes 
happens; if the diſtemper continues for any confiderable time, the Horſe 

exhibits all the ſigns of a ſurfeit, which is owing to the want of a due ſe- 
paration of urine from the diſeaſed Kidneys, which eaſily produces luch 
effects. 5 | 
DIisEASES of the Kidneys hmm prove dangerous by long continvaiice, Diſeaſes 
eſpecially if the Horſe grows weak, and breaks out in ſcabs pu blotches ; of the 
for ſuch Horſes generally turn conſumptive or glandered, When a fever 1 
attends a ditficulty of ſtaling, it is often a ſign the Kidneys are inflamed, 23 
and may prove dangerous unleſs ſpecdi! iy removed; the danger is ſome- 
times no leſs when the urine happens to be th! ck, roapy, and full cf 


Re ſlime, 


n 2 Hurts of the Kidneys. : 

l me, or bloody matter, eſpecially when theſe ſymptoms laſt a conſidera. 
ble time without abatement, that the Horſe grows weak and feeble, ang 
| without a tolerable appetite to his food: but it is always a promiſing fien, 
The figns when a Horſe that is diſeaſcd in his Kidneys, recovers his - appetite ang 
that pro- ſtrength, looks ſprightly in his Eyes; notwithſtanding there may be a diſcharge 
covery. of turbid urine, provided it comes away without much pain and ſtraining , 
bat when a Horſe begins to ſtale freely, when the dreggineſs and ſettlement 
abates, when his utine looks clear, or of a yellowiſh colour, we may then 
conclude him to be, in a great meaſure, out of danger. And when any of 
theſe ſymptoms proceed only from colds, they are ſeldom of ill conſequence, 
but may, for the moſt part, be eafily removed, unleſs a Horſe happens to 
have a natural imbecility and weakneſs in his Kidneys, in which caſe, all 
hurts or accidents whatever, in thoſe parts, may prove dangerous. . 
WHEN the diſorders of the Kidneys proceed only from catching cold, 
which may be known from the uſual ſymptoms of a cold accompanying 
the ſymptoms above deſcribed, the cold muſt be treated as the primary diſ- 
temper, and therefore, whatever removes that, will probably remove the 
other, eſpecially by adding coolers and diureticks to ſuch balſamick medi- 
cines as are given for the cold, vi. ſuch diureticks as will be preſcribed for te 
diſorders of the Kidneys, that are cauſed by other accidents ; it will be alſo 
proper, where there is a natural weakneſs in the Reins (as happens to ſome 
Horſes that are open, and not cloſe ribbed) to uſe ſuch Horſes with gentle- 
neſs, for few of them are able to bear hardſhips, eſpecially while they are 
A proper Young; they ought alſo to be carefully fed, and in a proper mediocrity, 
diet for neither too high nor too low, nor irregularly, by full feeding at one time, 
1 and ſtarving at another; their food ſhould alſo be wholſome and good ; they 
their Kid- ſhould never be over-loaded by carrying heavy burdens, or too great a 
ws pr a weight of any kind, on the ſaddle or otherwiſe ; and if by theſe cautions, or 
tected. by any other proper means, Horſes with theſe defects, are preſerved unhurt, 
till they are ſeven or eight years old, ſome of them will turn out much bet- 

ter than expectation 5 e 
Bor if a Horſe has received any hurt or injury in his Kidneys, by ill 
uſage of any kind, ty Tow the cauſes above-mentioned ; it will be 
The cure proper to begin his cure with bleeding plentifully, to prevent inflammation ; 
of hurts. after this a rowel in the Belly will alſo be of ſervice, by making a deriva- 
of the tion from his Kidneys. Inwardly the following medicines will be of great 


Fidaeys. uſe to clear away the impurities by urine, and to heal the diſeaſed parts. 


Take 


Hurts of the * 


Take Iriſh Slate in powder, and Sperma Ceti, of each an ounce ; Sal 


Prunellæ or Nitre, ſix drams; make into two balls with a 8 
quanuity of Barbadoes Tar, and 9 Powder. Or this, 


Take Lucatellus Balſam, an ounce ; the roots of Florentine Orrice in 


powder, and powder of Liquorice, of each half an ounce; Sperma 


Ceti, ſix drams; Sal Prunellæ, half an ounce; make into two balls 
with Syrup of Marſhmallows. | 


. LET either of theſe be given every morning till the Horſe has taken fix 
or eight doſes, with a draught of the following decoction after each doſe. 


Take Roots of Marſhmallows, wiped clean from he. and and mould, 
but not waſhed, with the Roots of Parſley and Sparrow-Graſs, alſo 


wiped, and cut into ſlices, of each two handfuls ; Coltsfoot and Hore- 


hound, of each NN Liquorice Root fliced, an ounce. Boil in 


fix quarts of Barley-Water to a gallon ; pour off the Decoction to ſet- . 


tle, then warm it again, and diſſolve in it an ounce of Gum Arabick 
or Gum Tragancanth, and a — of ä 3 4 pint, or three half 
pints, for a doſe. | 


Tuis may not only be given with the balls, but at any other time at 
pleaſure, and if the Horſe recovers upon the uſe of theſe things, that he 
ſhews no pain or labour in ſtaling, that his urine comes away freely and in 
ſufficient plenty, that he recovers his ſtrength and vigour, there will be lit- 
tle need of the further uſe of emollients and balſamicks; but the Horſe 
may have two or three mild purges | hp him to compleat the cure. Such 


a8 tus, 


Take Saccotrine Aloes, one ounce ; Myrrh and Gum Guaicum, of each 


half an ounce ; freſh Jallap in powder, one dram ; make into a ball, 
with ſix drams of Lucatellus Balſam, and about ſixty drops of unrecti- 
| fied Oil of Amber. 


1 if the diſtemper happens to be obſtinate, from the extreme violence z epeated 
of any hurt received, the bleeding ſhould be repeated, and the balſamick bleeding 


and pain, give the following ball, VIS. | | 
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medicines may be continued. If he paſſcs his urine with great difiiculty neceſlury, 
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A du — of Urine. 


Venice Soap or Caſtite 58 an ounce; Sperma Ceti and Myrrh i in fine : 


owder, of each half an ounce ; cut the Soap and beat it together 
with the Myrch ; cub the Sperma Ceti with the Volk of an Egg, and 
when they are all incorporated, make! into a ball, with as much Venice 
— as will bind — N 


Two or three of theſe may be made aid given in a day, till the Horte 


ſtales without pain, and his urine becomes of a right conſiſtence, and free 


from any purulent ſettlement; and when a Horſe arrives to this tate, the 


abovementioned purge may be given and repeated as often as needful. 


BuT if after all, the Horſe loſes his fleſh and appetite, and at the ſame 
time continues to have a great diſcharge of foul turbid urine, eſpecially if it 


| be feetid, ſtinking, and with a bloody look, and a black or very dark ſettle. 


ment, it is a ſign one or both Kidneys are ulcerated, and ſuch Horſes gene- 


rally turn conſumptive. And therefore, when an Atrophy or waſting comes 
on with a ſwelling of the Kernels about the Throat, the Horſe may be 


looked u pon a as incurable. 


The 


cauſes of 
Giles of the Pelvis, or when the Pelvis or Ureters are choaked up with 


the ſup- 


Preſſion 
of Urine. 


in the Kidneys, that may diſable them in their office of ſeparating the urine 
from the blood; in this caſe the bladder is generally empty, ſo that a Horſe 


Of a Suppreſſion of Urine from a defect in the Kidneys. 


HIS is cauſed either by an inflammation of the Kidneys, when the 


ſwelling and diſtention happens to be ſo great as to fill up or preſs the 


ſtones, or other foreign matter, or from any numbneſs or other defect 


will make no motions to ſtale, nor ſtand ſtradling as in other diſorders of the 
urinary paſſages, when the bladder is full, or the Urethra inflamed ; but if he 


continues a few days in this condition, without a ſeparation of the urine, his 


Body will ſwell to a very great degree, and the urinous part of the Blood 


will break out in blotches all over him, and without ſeedy relief, will prove 


deadly. 


MEN ſubject to the ſtone are ſometimes tormented with a pre on of 


urine, ſmall ſtones choak up the ureters or kidneys, whereby the nerves be- 


come ſo affected, as to cauſe a deadneſs and inſenſibility in thoſe parts, 


which by that means are rendered incapable of making their proper ſecre- 


tions; but 1 believe Horſes are rarely ſubject to this malady, unleſs when 


their Biden are waſted or greatly diſeaſed, of which I have known ſome 
5 | — 


A Suppreſſion of Urine. 


f-w inſtances; The proper method of cure is to begin with the ſtrongeſt 


diureticks, and ſtimulating glyſters, and if there be a ſuſpicion of inflam- 


mation in either cr both Kidneys or Ureters, bleeding plentifully at the | 


Neck, at the Liver-Veins, Kidney-Veins, or Thighs, to the amount of 


three pints or two quarts. Inwardly let the following balls be given, and n cars: 


repeated two or three times the firſt day (for here no time muſt be loſt) and 


as often the next, for if a Horſe does not ſtale in 1 thirty hours, his —_ 


muſt be great, and his caſe ee apa 


Take Juniper Berries pounded, an ounce; Succotrine Aloes, and Sal 
Prunellz in powder, of each fix drams ; rectified Oil of Turpentine, 
or that which comes firſt off the ſtill, called the Eltherial Oil of Tu. 
pentine, half an ounce; enrectified Oil of Amber, and the Chymi- 


cal Oil of Juniper, of each two drams ; make it up with Liquorice 


powder; this being too large for one ball, may be divided in two 
for one doſe. 


Let the glyſter be made with two ounces of Barbadoes Aloes; two 
ounces of T. urpentine, beat up with the Volks of two E ggs; half an 
ounce of Jallap in powder; Nitre bruiſed, four ounces; Juniper Ber- 
ries and Bay Berries bruiſed, of each an handful. Let theſe be in- 


fuſed in two quarts of a decoction made of Mallows and. Marſhmal-- 
lows, and add a pint of Linſeed Oil. 


Ir theſe do not remove the i rub the Horſe's Reins with a. 
mixture of Oil of Turpentine and Oil of Amber, viz. four ounces of Oil 
of Turpentine, and two ounces of Oil of Amber, and lay a Cataplaſm over 
the ſmall of his Back and Kidneys, made of pounded Garlick, Muſtard- 


ſeed, Camphor, and Green Soap, v/2. ſix heads of Garlick, a pint of Muſ- 


tard-ſeed, two ounces of Camphor, and as much Soap as will be ſufficient 
to make it into a due conſiſtence. This will penetrate very powerfully, and 
ſimulate the Kidneys, in caſe they happen to be benumned by any diſorder 
in their nervous parts; and in caſe of inflammation, will even act as a 


bliſter, without the danger of a ſtranguary, and in that reſpect alſo do 


good ſervice. It ſhould be ſpread on a coarſe flannel cloth doubled, and 


bound on with a warm woolen cloth, and renewed once in two days, tilt. 


the Horſe comes to ſtale freely; Calomel may alſo be of uſe, in caſe the 
Kidneys are not ulcerated, viz. two drams made up in a ball, and re- 
peated in two days, and after theſe, the Horſe may be purged to carry off the 


effects 


— 


©. "ED 


= | A Suppreſſion of Urine. 


effects of the Mercury ; this is the moſt likely method to prevent ulcers. 
tions of the Kidneys: but if both Kidneys ſhould happen to be ulcerated or 
waſted, when the abovementioned ſymptoms appear, there can be but {mall 
hopes of ſucceſs; for while a Horſe retains the uſe of one Kidney, he 
may live a Wr time in ſome eaſy buſineſs, but will always be in 
danger, when by any accident the other happens to be affected, as in the 
following inſtance of a drum Horſe, which may ſerve to evince and il- 
luſtrate the caſe before us. 

Tr1s Horſe belonged firſt to a miller, where he had bow accuſtomed 


i 
1 
4 
i i i 
i 
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' | 
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Fe 1 to carry heavy loads upon his Back, by which both his Kidneys had been 
Hort ſtrained and hurt; he came full- aged 3 into the troop, and continued ſeyerg] | 
diſeaſed in years in it, but every winter was ſo full of eruptions, that his Hair looked 2 
3 as if it had been notched with ſciſſars. Theſe ſymptoms were, in a great h 
1 meaſure, owing to the diſeaſedneſs of his Kidneys, as appeared afterwards, fi 
for he was often ſubject to ſuppreſſions of urine, and though he was al. F 

ways relieved by proper timely applications, yet theſe grew more frequent 

as he grew old, till the laſt attack, when he continued three days before p 
he died without ſtaling or the leaſt diſpoſition to ſtale, during which time he th 
never ſtood wide and ſtradling, as Horſes do whan their Bladders are full pe 
and can have no vent, but would move his hind Legs and croſs them with Pi 
great eaſe, till the next day, that his Leggs, and afterwards his whole Body, W. 
ſwelled, and broke out all over in moiſt watery blotches, notwithſtanding di. 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt powerful diureticks were n him, to promote the th 
diſcharges by ores - - 1 
I opening this Horſe, I found 8 remaining of his right Kidney, uſt 
but a ſmall ſchirrous, the bigneſs of a pullet's egg, almoſt offified, and of pa 
no regular ſhape ; the emulgent Veins and Arteries, the Ureters and Veſſels tin 
belonging to the Kidneys, were ſhrunk and almoſt dried up; the left Kid- TD, 
ney was extremely large, and ſpungy in ſome places, in others ſchirrous and fol 


broke into ſeveral ragged interſtices, and ſo mangled that nothing of its true 
texture remained; ſo that it was impoſſible a ſeparation of urine could be 
any longer expected, and for want of this, his external parts were not only 
bloated and ulcerous, but there were great 3 af water ſeparated, 
both in his Cheſt and lower Belly. | 
| Trap once a troop Horſe that recovered, with many of the ſame ſymp- 
toms ; but, as I had reaſon to apprehend, did not proceed from any previous 
hurt or injury, but from a fever that greatly affected his Nerves, by which 
his Kidneys, were probably benumned and inſenſible. This horſe could not 
ſtale, neither did their appear to be any urine in his Bladder, having no 


opprel- 
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oppreſſion on that part, nor any diſpoſition to ſtale. He ſwelled univer- 
fally, and his Head to ſuch a degree that both his Eyes were ſhut up, and 

one of his Noſtrils, in the thinneſt part of it, was two or three inches thick. 


He was cured of this ſymptom by ſtimulating ſharp diureticks and emol- 
 lients, and remains {till to do his duty after ſeveral years. 


LEE | Of the Strangury. 


1 Shall only mention this diſtemper here for order's fake, having already Thecanſes 
taken notice of it in treating of the gripes; this being a ſymptom that 1 
generally attends Horſes collicks almoſt of all kinds, becauſe of the nearneſs 
of the neck of the Bladder and the ſtreight Gut; for when the Guts are 
full of excrements, or inflated with wind, they are apt to preſs upon the 
Bladder and cauſe diſorders there, WT, an 
Every ſtoppage of urine is generally called a ſtrangury, whether it The vgns: 
proceed from the Kidneys or Bladder ; but what I ſhall chiefly conſider in 
this place is when it ariſes from an inflammation of the bladder, a diſtem 
per Horſes are often ſubject to, or from ſome ſtoppage in the Urethra or 
Piſs-Pipe, as Snape calls it. Theſe Horſes make frequent motions to ſtale, 
without effect, they ſtand wide and ſtraddling, are full, having their Flanks 
diſtended, often lie down and roll on their Backs, having perhaps pain in 
their Kidneys and Ureters from their being oppreſſed by the detention of 
vrine, the Kidneys being at that time hindered and obſtructed in their- 
uſual ſecretions. And when the Bladder, Kidneys, or any of the urinary 
paſſages are inflamed, a ſymptomatick fever generally attends, and ſome-- 
times convulſive ſymptoms from extreme pain. 5 
IN this cafe the cure is to be entered upon by bleeding, then let the The Cures 
following drench be given. TT | OW 


Take Venice Turpentine, incorporated with the yolk of an Fgg, one 
ounce ; Sperma Ceti, half an ounce ; let theſe be rubbed together, and 
mixed with fix drams of Nitre or Sal Prunellæ, in powder, and half. 
a pint of Sweet Oil, with a little white Wine. EY 


LET this be given without delay, and if the Horſe does not get relief 
in two hours from this medicine, it may be repeated, and when admi-- 
niſtered two or three times, it will generally remove this ſymptom, 
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out the help of medicines. 


Staling Blood. 


Wunn the ſtoppage of. urine proceeds from matter in the Bladder, de. 
rived from the Kidneys, which happens in ſome colds, or after ſome king 
of fevers; the decoction recommended for ulcerations of the Kidneys, 


made with the Roots of Marſh-Mallows, Sal Prunellæ, Gum Ara 


bick, &c. may be adminiſtered with good ſucceſs ; for I never obſerved 


any ſtoppages that were unſurmountable, either in the Neck of the Blag- 
der or Urethra in Horſes, as is uſual in men, from gritty matter, ſtones, or 
ulcers, Theſe are ſo rare, that among the great numbers I have been 


concerned with, I can remember only one inſtance of a ſchirrous and ſi- 
nuous ulcer, or rather cancerous, in the Urethra of a Horſe, that ſpread i. 


ſelf through a conſiderable part of the cavernous body of the yard, which 
will be taken notice of under the Head of Ulcers. This continued 


ſeveral years, but was never cured, neither could it admit of a cure 


from the time I was made — with it. 


ot ſtaling Blood. 


"ORSES are ſeldom ſubject to ſtale Blood, unleſs when they have re- 


ceived ſome ſtrain in their Kidneys, or when ſome Blood-veſſel has 


been ruptured about the neck of the Bladder, or from ſome ſcorbutick 


eroſion, there or in the Urethra, whereby the Mouths of ſome of the 


ſmall Blood-veſſels are laid open and ſend forth a bloody Ichor ; but when 
this happens, it is generally very ſmall in quantity, and often goes off with- 
Theſe accidents may alſo proceed from ſharp 
rugged ſtones in the Kidneys, Ureters, or about the neck of the Bladder, 
tho' I imagine from what I have hitherto obſerved in Horſes, they are not 


very frequent from this cauſe, but are for the moſt part the effects of "oy. 


hard labour or other ill uſage. 
In this malady the urine is bloody, and ſometimes clear Blood comes 
away juſt after ſtaling, and therefore in order to a cure, if the Horſe be 


fat and Juſty, it will be proper to bleed plentifully, but if he be low in 


fleſh, more ſparingly, after which give the following ball. 


Take en of Red Roſes and Lucatellus Balſam, of each fix drams; 
Sperma Ceti, half an ounce ; Sal Prunellæ and Iriſh Slate, of each 
two drams; Syrup of Corn Poppies, ſufficient to make ir into a 
ball. 8 | 


'Tuats 


of a Diabetes, or Profuſe staling. . 313 


Tuts generally cures any Horſe that ſtales Blood, while the diſorder is 
new, and when the Blood does not proceed from ſome inward ulcer; it 
may be repeated until the ſymptom goes off, that the Horſe ſtales freely, 
and without the a: Ppearance of Blood. If the bloodineſs of the urine pro- 
ceed from an ulcer in the Kidneys, Neck of the Bladder or Urethra, which 
may be known by pain and ſtops in ſtaling, and by a purulent ſediment 
in the urine, it muſt be treated as before directed, and if obſtinate, with 
mercurials and ſuch other medicines as ſweeten and attenuate the Blood; 
of which ſeveral preſcriptions have been given in the cure of the ks 


Obſtinate Surfeits, and other chronical diſtempers. 

THE moſt remarkable caſe I ever met with of this kind, was of a troop The caſe 
Horſe, that happened to be overſtrained in riding a ſmart party, and per- that ſtaled 
| haps at a time when his bladder was full and wanting to ſtale, When he Blood. 
came home I found him much out of order, drooping, hanging his Head, 
and off his Stomach, and after ſtaling, voiding ſometimes about a gill, 
ſometimes about half a pint or more of freſh Blood, which I ſaw ſeveral 
times lie clotted on the pavement or among his litter. This Horſe was 
treated with rowelling, bleeding, and the uſe of the laſt mentioned pre- 
ſcription, which ſoon relieved him, and was en, till all the ſymptoms 
were removed. After which ſome mild purges were exhibited, whereby 
he was enabled to do his duty as uſual. But after two years, upon ſome 
other hard party, the ſame ſymptoms returned, but not ſo violent, and 


were ſoon cured with the uſe of the fame things, 


Of a Diabetes, or Profuſe Staling. 


A Diabetes i 18 a frequent ad profuſe ſtaling ee with great weak- A Diabetes | 
neſs, loſs of Fleih, and often with an phy and decay. 3 
SoME Horſes are addicted to ſtale more: copt dub than others; and this “ 55 auſeg 
may proceed from various cauſes, Sometimes it is the effect of a natural of ro wy 
delicay and tenderneſs in young Horſes when they are firſt backed, eſpe- 
cially thoſe that want courage will often ftale thro” fear, which in time 
grows into a habit, and beconics difficult to cure, Others fall into f oſuſe 
piffing from high feeding, eſpecially upon a looſe open diet, drin king too 
much at a time, and hard riding when their Stomachs are full of I 
which brings a load upon their Kidneys, c>nfing too plentiſul a ſeparati>n of 
urine, which ſometimes alſo ends in a habitual piſſing. But a Diabetes is 
generally the reſult of long continued ſickneſs, old ſurfe: ite, or the eſteci of 
8 Os hard 


TR 0 Of a Diabetes, or Profuſe Staling. 


The core: TE cure of young Horſes that are addicted to piſs from fearfulneſ, 


hard riding, hard labour, with low feeding, by which the ſeroſities of the 

Blood become too much attenuated, and the Horſe by continual Piſſing 
is always craving after water. And when this happens to a Horſe of 2 
weakly conſtitution, it becomes very difficult to remove it. He ſoon loſes 
both his fleſh and appetite, grows feeble, his hair ſtares and his Bone, 
ſtick out; his Eyes look weak and watry ; and when it is of a long ſtand. 
ing, he grows unfit for all kind of buſineſs. I have ſeen ſeveral Horſe; 
with this malady, but they are often incurable, unleſs in the beginning, for 
if the piſſing in a true Diabetes is not ſoon conquered, it uſually ends in 
rotteneſs. 2532 


depends very much upon gentle uſage ; for fear is fo ſtrong an affection in 
a Horſe, that where it prevails, is ſeldom overcome by any other means; 
and if this continues the piſſing will increaſe, and ſcarce any remedy will 
be able to prevent its return, If the Horſe be of a tender weakly conſti. 
tution, he ſhould neither be indulged in too much water, nor too much 
moiſt diet of any kind, eſpecially ſcalded bran and other hot maſhes, which 
relax the Kidneys; but ſhould rather be kept conſtantly to dry food, un. 
leſs ſome other diſorder ſhould require the Horſe to be kept open: His 
water ſhould be ſmall in quantity and often, his exerciſe gentle and un- 
| conſtrained, till he become more ſettkd, and grow more familiar, and 
then the frequent pifling will probably leave him. When the ſtaling 
proceeds from any ſudden ill uſage, as too much water and hard riding after 
it, fo as to weaken the tone of the Kidneſs by throwing too great a load 
upon them, it may for the moſt part be cured by a contrary treat- 
ment; and if the Horſe be luſty, with high feeding and pampering, it 
will be proper to bleed and give a ſlender dry diet, and to ride him 
gently after his water; rowelling and purging may alſo help in ſuch 
caſes, 5 „ * 
Bor if a Horſe has a true Diabetes, loſes his appetite and ſtrength, 
piſſes often and in great quantities; if he has had a ſurfeit or any other 
 lingring ſickneſs previous to the other, he ought to be treated with reſtrin- 
gents, and with a proper mixture of balſamick and aglutinant medicines, to 
heal and ſtrengthen the Kidneys, ſuch as the following. | 


Take Conſerve of Red Roſes, two ounces; Lucatellus Balſam, one 
ounce ; Sperma Ceti and Japan earth or Bole .in fine powder, two 
drams; Diaſcordium, half an ounce; make into two balls, with a 

| . 5 55 fee 
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Of a Diabetes, or Profuſe Staling. 375 1 
ſufficient quantity of Starch, and roll them in Liquorice Powder or Ls 


Flower. 


Lz r one of theſe be given in the morning, a the other between the 
Horſe's feeds in the afternoon, and after each about four hornfuls of the 


following decoction, 


Take Jeſuits Bark, bruiſed, four ounces z the Roots of Biſtort and Tor- 
mentil, of each two ounces ; Gum Arabick, three ounces ; Red Roſes, 
dried, one ounce ; boil in two gallons of Lime-Water, to the con- 
 ſamption of one half, pour off the decoction, and While! it is warm 


diſſolve in it an ounce of Diaſcordium. 


TuxsE 1 74 may be FE: Wer ſeveral days; and if the Horſe begins 
to recover his appetite, and his piſſing abates, it will then be proper to re- 
new the ſame things, and repeat them for ſome time; theſe ingredients may 


be boiled over again in the ſame quantity of Lime-Water, adding freſh | Wt 
| Roſes; for the Bark will require twice boiling before its virtue can be 5 ___ ww 
4 un out. T he Gum Arabick may alſo be renewed, and if the Horſe TE l 
be of value, a pint of red Wine may be added to the decoction, when it : i 14 
is cleared of But to a Horſe of ſmall value, a cheaper draught may be 8 | | 1164 
made, as this, vg. Vpx̃ 1 165 


T ake Pomegranate Bark, four ounces; Bauluſbines, two ounces; Red T 7 
Roſes, one ounce ; Biſtort and Tormentil Roots, of each three ounces ; DES A 
boil as the other in Lime-Water, and give three or four hornfuls 


_——— -  -. 3 | 


Ir the diſtemper be but of a ſhort ſtanding, it may perhaps be ſufficient 


to allow him every day two quarts of Lime-Water mixed with TT mT © OT 1 1 
Chalk. ji Wo! 
His food ſhould be dry and nouriſhing, viz, the lems oats and the | 


fineſt hay that can be got. A few beans or wheat may be now and then 
mixed with his oats, if his Stomach can digeſt them, and theſe may be 1 
i ſprinkled with a ſolution of Gum Arabick, viz. about two ounces di- r 
ſolved in two quarts of Lime-Water 8 The raſpings of white —.— i | 5 
bread may be boiled in all his water, which is both very nouriſhing and ee 
healing, and may have ſome effect to dry up the ſuperfluous moiſture of 


his Kidneys. Air and exerciſe is alſo neceſſary, but that ſhould be very 
| 8 A 2 moderate 
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moderate until the Horſe recover ſome degree of Nrength, after which his 
Exerciſe may be increaſed at diſcretion, 


CHA p. IX. 


"Ut "Any" and other Diſcaſes that affect the Sod and 
| external Parts. Tt un 


Y a ſurfeit 1s generally andericed a REO weight and fulneſs of 

the Stomach, accompanied with ſickneſs, loſs of appetite, inactivity, 
and great he cavinels Sc. and ſometimes a fever, as its concomitant ; ſo that 
in the human body ſurfeits are often the beginning of fevers and Other 
diſeaſes, but in Horſes what the generality call ſurfeits, are uſually the 
effects of ſome diſeaſe not attended to or ill cured. For tho* indeed a 


1 a. 2 


1 

ſurfeit may often begin with fome acute ſickneſs, yet it is ſeldom taken 4 

Notice of as ſuch till it is attended with feveral marks and tokens that are 

viſible to the Eye, that ſpoil a Horſe's completion and looks. 

The ſur- A Horſe is ſaid to be ſurfeited when his coat ſtares and looks ruſty, when : 

: _— he appears dirty, even tho' no care or pains has been wanting to keep him | 
ſeribed. clean. Surfeited Horſes often have their fkins fo full of ſcales and dander, f 
that it lies thick and mealy among the hair, and is conſtantly ſupplied c 
with a freſh ſucceſſion of the ſame kind of groſs matter, from the want " 

of due tranſpiration, and fo continues till the ſurfeit is cured; Some. ſure _ 

feited Horſes have many ſmall hurdles of various fizes, like peas or tares, b 

which often diſappear when they are brought out of a warm ſtable into 5 

the air. Some have little dry fixed ſcabs all over their bodies and limbs, = 

which often prove very obſtinate and hard to cure; others are moiſt, and 0 

attended with ſuch heat and inflammation, and the humor fo harp and ; 
violently itching, that theſe Horſes rub fo inceſſantly as to make themſelvcs | ! 

raw in ſeveral places, eſpecially about the Neck, Rump and Hips, ard 5 
ſometimes their Limbs do not eſcape; and if it affect their Eyes it may 4 
endanger blindneſs. Some have no eruptions at all, but only an unwhole- | 

ſome look, and are dull, fluggiſh, and lazy. Some appear only lean and pn 

hide- bound, with other ſymptoms of a diſordered Blood, others have 4 

flying pains and lameneſs, reſembling a rheumatiſm ; ſo that in Horſes - 
0 ſurfeits, we have almoſt all the different ſpecies of the {curvy and other & 


ehronical diſtempers.. 


THE 


Of Surfeits. 29 
Tux cauſes of Surfeits ate various; Horſes often grow ſurfeited with high The 
| feeding, and want of due exerciſe, which induces a bad digeſtion, and breeds Stets of 
ill humours. Sometimes Horſes become ſurfeited with unwholſome food, Horſes. 
when it is either rank, or bad of its kind, as too much clovet, rye-graſs, 
muſty hay, and corn, and ſuch like; for ſome foul feeding Horſes will eat 
muſty ſtinking provender greedily, and fill themſelves full of ill humours, 
which by degrees, will bring on many of the ſymptoms obſervable in Sur- 
feits. Sometimes Surfeits are cauſed by hard riding, eſpecially thofe Horſes 
that are extremely fat, and have not before had regular exerciſe to harden 
them, ſometimes by drinking cold water, when hot, ſtanding in a cold air, 
or being expoſed to the night air, after a Horſe has been kept in a warm 
able; or after a Horſe's Blood has been much heated and agitated with 
| hard riding, or any other violent labour. Theſe indeed often produce firſt 
of all, pleuretiek diſorders, and inward inflammations, which prove ſuddenly 
mortal, but if they eſcape death, unlefs great cafe be taken of their recovery, 
 fuch Horſes will generally have the figns and appearances of a Surfeit, 
eſpecially that kind which is attended with ſluggiſhneſs and inactivity, and 
where the Coat looks ruſty and unwholſome. And indeed many of the Surfeit 
diſorders that go under the name of Surfeits are owing to ill cures. eh by 
laſtly; Surfeits are often. cauſed by bad or ill prepared phyfick ; and I haye imperfect 
ſeen ſome Horſes after taking mercurial purges break out all over their Bo- 19-45 wa 
dies, and become quite naked of Hair 1 in many places, with all on uſual and ill 


| prepared 
effects of a ſlow poiſon. Tn 


SuRFEITs of all kinds are obſtinate, and hard to cure when Peg have gurfeirs 
been neglected, and ſuffered to go on a long while without any attempt bard to 
made to remove them; but when a Surfeit has been but of a ſhort ſtanding, — ſoon] 
and the Horſe in other reſpects healthful, it is often cured without much ep aces 
difficulty. Thote Surfeits are ſtubborn and dangerous, where a Horſe looks ing. ” 
with a ruſty Coat, and at the ſame time is hidebound, and ſoon tires, for Surfeits 
theſe ſymptoms 2 8 betoken an inward decay; if a Horſe that has been OT 
long ſurfeited falls off his ſtomach, if he coughs often, is thick winded, invare 
blows and heaves when he 1s put to exerciſe, theſe are bad figns, and are — 
often incurable, That kind of Surfeit that appears in little dry ſcabs, that | 165 
peel off with the Finger, is often obſtinate, and greatly disfigures a Horſe ; : _ 
while it continues, but thoſe eruptions that are hot and itching, chat fret off. HR 
the Hair, attended with a hot ſcalding humour, are not ſo difficult to cure, 
except where they return habitually ſpring and fall, in which caſe ſuch Sur- 


teits prove obſtinate, and grow more ſo with age. 
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e ſuch things, look on theſe Horſes to be ſurfeited, and often bleed, give them 
purges, and other things to make them coat better, tho' without much ſuc. 
 reſpe& to ceſs; but as they are no leſs healthful than thoſe that carry a better Coat, 
ſo in the ſpring of the year, they look as fine and ſmooth as any other | 


Caution 
with 


Surfeits, 


A Dry 
Surfeic 
deicrib'd, 


Of Su ied, 


Tr may be neceſſary here to obſerve, that ſome Horſes, eſpecially of the 


8 breed for draught, and alſo many of our half bred Horſes, have ſome. 
what of a ſurfeited look in winter. But this is only owing to the length and 
coarſeneſs of their Hair; others that are extremely thin ſkin'd; have a ſhort 
woolly down, or kind of winter Coat, which lyes underneath the Hair, and 
gives them a dirty, ſurfeited look, tho' they are at the ſame time in perfect 
health, and fit for buſineſs. Thoſe who are not thoroughly acquainted with 


and continue fo all the ſummer. Theſe Horſes therefore that look well in 


ſammer, and only look rough in cold weather, with a downy Coat, ought 


not to be treated as ſurfeited Horſes, nor ſtand in need of much pbyfick 
for as nature has provided them with warm cloathing for the winter, the beſt 
way is not to curry them too much, as other Horſes that have ſmooth ſhort 
Hair, for the ſharp teeth and cloſeneſs of the curry comb, fetches off the 
Down in ſuch quantity, and leaves their Skins ſo much expoſed to the air, 
that they are apt to catch violent colds, I have known ſeveral inſtances, 
where colds that come in this manner, have been obſtinate and of long 


continuance; and therefore the beſt way is not to be over curious with ſuch 


Horſes, nor look upon them as ſurfeited, but to give them good rubbing 


and bruſhing inſtead of currying, and if the curry comb be at all uſed, to 
take care that it be an old one that has its teeth blunted and worn, that it 
may not bring the Hair off too faſt. Cloathing with a fingle cloth will alſo 


be ſome help to their looks, and make them ſhed their Coats the ſooner, 


and may preſerve them from catching cold, but cloathing is chiefly neceſſs | 


ry to Horſes that are thin ſkin'd, and have very ſoft Hair. 
In the cure of Surfeits, 1 ſhall keep to the common names by which they 


are uſually known, and ſhall include under the fame diviſion, the Mange, 
Farcy, and e diſtempers that affect the Skin, | 


of a Dry Surfeit 4 


T's ——_ includes all thoſe maladies that dufigure * * of a 
Horſe, either thoſe where there are no eruptions on the Skin, or where 


the eruptions are dry and without moiſture, but continue fixed upon the 
Skin, 
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Skin. For where the eruptions riſe ſuddenly in little lumps of different izes, 
and as ſuddenly diſappear, tho” theſe may indeed be reckoned one ſpecies of 
a Surfeit, yet it is never accounted ſo in the language of Horſemen, as theſe 
_ eruptions happen to Horſes of ſound Vitals, and frequently wear off with 
bleeding, and a cool opening diet; but when the texture of the Skin 1s vitiat- 
ed, and the Blood contaminated, and Perſpiration is obſtructed, a Horſe's 
looks becomes ſo much disfigured, and the caſe often ſo obſtinate, that eyery 
one concludes ſuch a Horſe to be ſurfeited. 

Ir a Horſe notwithſtanding theſe fymptoms feeds, and does not abate in 
ſtrength, but goes through his buſineſs well, he may be cured by the follow- 
ing method, Firſt take about three pints of Blood, after this let him have 
the following mild Purge, which will work as an alterative, 


Take Succotrine Aloes, one ounce; Gum Guiacum i in Powder, half an TheCare 
ounce; Diaphoretick Antimony, and Powder of Myrrh, of each two 
drams; make into a Ball with Syrup of Buckthorn, and roll it in Li- 
quorice Powder or Flower. 


One of theſe may be adminiſter'd for ſome time, once a week or once 
in ten days. In the intermediate days, or the intervals between the purges, 
two ounces of the following powders may be given every day, one ounce in 
the morning, and another in the evening feed. 


: Take Cinabar of Antimony, or Native Cinabar made into very fine Pow- 
der, half a pound; Crude Antimony in fine Powder, four ounces ; 
Gum Guiacum alſo in Powder, four ana, make theſe into ſixteen 


Doſes for eight days. 


Tas lame quantity may be made and repeated till the Horſe comes to For 
Coat well, and all the ſymptoms of the Surfeit diſappear. If the Horſe be 7 os 
of ſmall value, two or three common purges may be given of the milder value. — 
ſort, and inſtead of the Cinabar powders, common Antimony and Sulphur, 
may be mixed twice a day, in the fame quantity. It will alſo be proper to 
quench hot Iron in his water, for in moſt dry Surfeits, Horſes require thoſe 
things that are proper to warm and invigorate the Blood. If the little ſcabs 
that lye on the Skin do not Peel off, the Hong ointment may be made 
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320 5 5 | or 4 Wet Surſeit. 


Take Quickſilver, half an ounce; rub it with two drams, or half : an ounce 
of Turpentine, till the Quickſilver is intirely kill'd and diſappears, then 
add by degrees a pound of Hog's Lard, 88 in a Mortar with a 
Peſtle till the whole 1s incorporated, 


Tuais ointment is to be apply'd where the eruptions,are fixed. It will 


be convenient to keep the Horſe dry, and give him warm water for a week 

or ten days, during the time of unction, which may be once in three days, 

or oftener if it dry in faſt. I have known this ointment alone eure theſe 
kind of Surfeits, with the WP of purging * afterwards. 


Of a Wet Surfeit, 


A Wet A Wet Surfeit | is no other than a moiſt running Scurvy, and appears on 


3 different parts of the Body of a Horſe, eſpecially about the Neck 
eſcrib'd. | 
Rump, and Hips, ſometimes attended with great heat and inflammation, 


oftentimes the Neck ſwells in one night s time, in ſome the Withers, and 
from thence will iſſue forth great quantities of a hot briny humour, and if 
care is not taken to allay it, will be apt to make a collection on the Poll or 
Withers, and produce the poll-evil or fiſtula, When the humour appears 


more univerſally on various parts of the Body, it frequently at the ſame time 


attacks the Limbs, and when it makes a ſettlement there, proves obſtinate 


and hard to cure, as all ſharp, bumours are when they fall upon the depen- 
dent parts; for by length of time they not only affect the Skin but the Ten- 


dons, fo as to require a continued courſe, both of outward and inward ap- 
plications. In ſome conſtitutions of Horſes, theſe kind of eruptions * Alt a 
ſort of contagion, that ſhews itſelf every 3 and fall, with little or no 
moiſture, but a peeling off the Hair from the Neck, Face, and other parts of 


the Body, but chiefly in the ſpring, about the time of ſhedding their winter 


Coats. But when this happens, it is generally the effect of ſome neglect or 
miſmanagement, and J have known it to proceed from mercurial phyfick 
-- prepared, or injudiciouſly adminiſter'd. 


The afual WEN a hot briny humour breaks out on a Horſe- s Neck, Withers, FR 


Method any where elſe, the part commonly ſwells, is hot and inflam'd, and attended 


okt treatin 
> moiſt with a violent itching. The common method of curing fach things is for 


inflam'd the moſt part hurtful, as our practitioners ſeldom do more than bleed, and 


dangerous then uſe repellers, as s vitriolick and aluminous waters. But the only ſafe 
way 


of a Wet Surfeit. : 32 1 


way 13 curing cheſe eruptions is by bleeding and purging, and the uſe of 
coolers inwardly, with a cool open diet. For a Purge, 


Take Succotiine Aloes, one ounce; Cremor Tartari, and Sal Prunellæ, Purging 
of each half an ounce; freſh Jallap in powder, one dram, make into a Hefe 
Ball, with a ſufficient quantity of Syrup of Marſhmallows, and about Surfeit:, 
forty drops of Oil of Amber, and give it after the Horſe's Body has 


been opened with ſcalded Bran. 


( 


Tnosz who chuſe a purging draught, may give the following, which in 
moſt caſes is preferable to any other, eſpecially where the heat and inflam- 
mation 1s _ ons 


Take Lenkitve Ribtuaty, and Cream of Tartar, of each four ounces; of 
the Pulvis Sanctus, half an ounce; mix theſe i In a quart of warm a gruel, 
and give it faſting in the morning. 


Tus liquid Purge will probably work about twelve hours after it is 
given, whereas the other ſeldom works in lefs than twenty-four hours, ex- 
cept when a Horſe's Bowels are foul, in which caſe, any purge will ſome- 
times go off ſooner, Either of theſe purges may be repeated three _— 
or oftener, if they work mildly, _ 

AFTER the purges, let the Horſe have n and Sulphur, of each 
equal parts, about a ſpoonful a day in one of his feeds; or if the Horſe be of 
value, Cinabar of Antimony, and Gum Guiacum in powder, may be ad- 
miniſter'd in the ſame manner, which will yet prove more efficacious, as 
theſe things are very friendly to the Blood, and Particularly to ſurfeited 
Horſes. 

Taz Horſes that become ſurfeited after taking unwholſome drugs, or The Me- 
mercurial phyſick, require a great deal of care in order to their recovery, 2 


managi 


which ought to be gone about as ſoon as poſſible, otherwiſe all endeavours the Cure 
may afterwards prove fruitleſs, when the cure is neglected, or when impro- org 
per medicines are adminifier's; the ſores and blotches occaſion'd by the Horſes 

after bad 
poiſon turn leprous, and ſometimes will thicken and furrow the Skin, fo as Medicines 
to cauſe great deformity, with deep chops, from which iſſue forth Blood, 


or bloody Water- Yet nature is ſometimes ſo beneficent to ſuch Horſes 
where their conſtitutions happen to be good, that they often recover with 
good management, after all theſe untowardly effects. But when the ſmall 
Veſſels of the Lungs, the Liver, or any of the Regs Viſcera happen to 

1 ES be 


Of a Wet gurſeit. 


be hirt, they generally prove incurable ; and therefore if a Horſe 1 this 


condition coughs much, feeds poorly, falls off his fleſh, and grows hide. 
bound ; unleſs theſe ſymptoms be ſoon removed with ſoft balſamick medi. 

Cines, ſuch as have already been preſcribed for colds and diſorders of the 
| Breaſt, with the intermixture of very mild purges, it will be in vain to at. 
tempt a cure, becauſe we may, in that caſe, reaſonably ſuppoſe his Lungs 
to be very much hurt and broke, If he look, dull and heavy, his Eyes 
and Lips, and the Roof of his Mouth yellow ; if he is ſhort-breathed, 


ſeems to be full and ſomewhat pot-bellyed, with a ſhort cough upon the 


leaſt exerciſe ; theſe are all tokens of inward diſorder, and, for the moſt 
part, denote the Liver to be affected; and when they proceed from Mex. 
cury ill- prepared, or from catching cold in the uſe of 


he ſhews himſelf ſprightly and vigorous, notwithſtanding any outward 8 
neſs and deformity ; if he does not flag in his buſineſs, there is great Hopes 
of his recovery, which may be attained by the following method if it i 


ſtrictly obſerved. 
AnD firſt of all, if the Horſe is in fleſh, and otherwiſe in | good plight, 


bleed, give him two or three mild purges, ſuch as have been already pre- 
ſcribed, or the following, which is more particularly. adapted to a poiſoned 


Blood, and will work partly as a purge, and party as an ee 


Take the fineſt Snccotrine Aloes, ten drams; ; Gum 3 half an 


ounce ; Diaphoretick Antimony and Cream of Tartar, of each two : 
drams. Make into a {tiff ball, with a ſufficient quantity of Syrup of | 


Roſes, then add two drang of Oil of Amber, and roll it in Lancer 
Powder. _ 


__ Tas purge may be repeated two or three times, once in five or fix days, 
unleſs it ſhould happen to purge violently, which ſometimes falls out when 
a Horſe's bowels are foul; in that caſe a little more time is to be allowed. 
In the intermediate days, viz. the days between the Purges, let the Horſe 
have a draught of the aw decoction. 


Take of the tes or raſpings s of Guiacum, two pounds; Turmerick 
bruiſed in a mortar or cut in thin ſlices, four ounces; freſh Dork 
Root wiped clean and cut into thin ſlices, one large handful; Chamo- 
mile Flowers, half a handful; Liquorice Root fliced, four ounces ; 


Crude Antimony, prolly powdered, and put into a bag, one i pound 
Let 


ch things, it will 
hardly be worth while to endeavour a cure. But if the Horſe feed; well, if 


710 


Of a Wet Surfeit. 
Let theſe be boiled for the ſpace of half an hour or longer, i in three 
gallons of ſpring water, and keep the decoction upon the ingredients in 
a clean 5 pan for uſe. 

Tars is both a cheap and a very efficacious medicine, in all caſes where 
the foulneſs of the Skin is owing to bad or ill-prepared medicines, eſpecially 
of the mercurial kind, and may be given to any Horſe, almoſt at diſcretion, 
eſpecially about four hornfuls in the morning faſting, and the ſame quan- 
tity about two hours before he has ſupped, or at night. It will ſweeten 
the Juices and render the Blood more ſoft and balſamick; but requires to 
be continued two of three months in obſtinate caſes, allowing ſometimes a 
week's interval, that the Horſe may not be cloy'd with continual drenching. 
It will be little or no charge to the owner, and there is alſo this advantage 
in the uſe of theſe things, that they will be no hindrance of his exerciſe, 
or any buſineſs the owner requires of him. 

Tux ſhavings or raſpings of Guiacum, may be had at the druggilt' or 
the working wood-turner's ; the Antimony ſhould not be ſuch as is gene- 


|. rally fold in the ſhops, v7z. that ſort which is melted down, and caſt in a 


pyramidical form, and is often full of drofs, the genuine being clear and 
ſhining, of the colour of poliſhed eel, and will anſwer the end more effec- 
ly than the other. 

Some Horſes are very ſhy, ad take their drinks with great reluctaney, 
which is inconvenient where it is neceſſaty to repeat them often. When 
this is the caſe, the Crude Antimony or Liver of Antimony i in their feeds 
may do good fetvice ; but it will be Mill more efficacious in all ſurfeits, if 
Gum Gumncum be * with the Antimony, as I have found from expe- 
rience, in the following manner, vis. 


Take of the beſt Antimony made into a very fine powder, and Gum 
Guiacum in powder, of each a pound ; mix them well together in a 
large mortar, oiling the end of the peſtle to prevent the gum from 
caking; then divide the whole into thirty-two doſes, dig. an ounce 
in each doſe, and let one be given my day in the evening- feed. 


Tus will tend 1 to iti a 1 Horſe's Blood and FRG 
will open his hide, make him coat well, and give him a wholſome Icok, 
and very much help to remove the ill effects of mercurial medicines; but if 
the Horſe be of value, the Cinabar of Antimony may be uſed infte: d of 
the Crude Antimon; and though it may be fornewhat more chargeable 
Tt 2 than. 
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Of a Wet Surfeit. 


| than the other, yet 1 have often obſerved it to be of more quick effivacy, 
which in a great meaſure, makes amends for the expence, i. Cinabar of 
Antimony and Gum Guiacum, mixed as above, and adminiſtered in the 


ſame manner; or recourſe may be had to the compounded powders aboye 


preſcribed made of Cinabar of Antimony, with the Crude Antimony or 
Liver of Antimony, &c. all which things being efficacious in the moſt 
kinds of ſurfeits, eſpecially thofe that proceed from unwholſome diet, un- 
wholſome drugs, or from ill- prepared medicines, given in the farcy, ate 
alſo proper in obſtinate ſurfeits; but in the cure of ſurfeits, regard muſt al- 
ways be had to the original diſtemper, from whence it . ben! its riſe, ac. 
cording to the directions already laid down; but if the ſymptoms of a 
ſurfeit proceed from any hereditary cauſe, i it will be difficult to remove * 
ſo as to have no return. 

IN the cure of ſurfeits, a great deal may be done by proper diet and ex- 
erciſe; if the Horſe be ſtrong and vigorous, and feeds well, he may have 
all his accuſtomed exerciſe, but if he be a poor feeder, and apt to turn faint 
and dead-hearted, his exerciſe muſt be gentle. The fame rule may be ob- 

| ſerved if he coughs much, and is any ways defective in his wind; never- 
theleſs theſe Horſes ought to be often in the open air, and have their ex- 
_ erciſe proportioned to their ability, for nothing ſo much ſtrengthens. and in- 


vigorates the blood as the air and exerciſe, which will alſo help the opera- 


A proper tion of their medicines, and render them more effectual. Their diet ſhould 


3 be cool and opening, while there remains any foulneſs of the Skin, ſuch as 


Horſes. ſcalded bran, but eſpecially ſcalded barley, once a day, and if the Horſe 


be hidebound, I would adviſe an ounce of Fængreek Seeds to be given daily 


in one of his feeds, to be continued the ſpace of one month longer, if it be 


neceſſary. But I ſhall here take ſome notice of what is meant by the bind- 
ing and cloſeneſs of the hide. 


of Hidebound Horſes. 


bound ribs, that it ſeems immoveable; but this is not to be accounted an 


ſcribed, original diſeaſe, but only a ſymptom, which may either be cauſed by want 


w the of fufficient food, or from haraſſing Horſes beyond their ftrength, with- 


cauſes that out allowing them fufficient time for reſt, and neceflary refreſhments. 


produce 


that ma- Sometimes Horſes grow hidebound very ſuddenly from fevers, and con- 


: rey. vulſive diſorders, and if that ſymptom is not ſuddenly removed, the diſ- 


tempers that are the cauſe of it generally prove mortal ; but nothing is 


3 more 


mae. A HORSE is faid to be hidebound, when his Skin Ricks ſo cloſe to lis 


ka a t+t. _ 4 
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more common chan to ſee ſurfeited Horſes alſo hidebound 3 and theiefore 
in the cure of all hidebound Horſes regard muſt be had to the original 
diſtemper from whence it proceeds. I have obſerved in fevers and con- 


vulſive diſorders, where there was great pain, Horſes become hidebound, d 


and ſtrangely tucked up in a few hours, and that ſymptom as ſuddenly re- hidebound 
moved by care, and proper applications; but when a Horſe is full of fleſh, gy " 
and has no viſible appearance of ſickneſs, and appears at the ſame time to treaccd, 
be hidebound, it is often the effect of ſome long continued inward diſorder; 
which ought to be examined into, whether it be in the Liver, Kidneys, or 
Lungs ; but eſpecially if it proceeds from vermin in the Guts: for thoſe 
who have had experience may have often obſerved this ſymptom, when they 
have been carefully purged, and have thereby diſcharged great quantities of 
the ſmall white worms called Aſcarides; therefore, in all theſe caſes, whatever 
ſtrikes at the cauſe, effectually removes that ſymptom. And though a Horſe 
feeds well, keeps his fleſh, and goes through his buſineſs, and yet continues 
hidebound, nevertheleſs he ought to be regarded, otherwiſe this ill habit of 
body will at length be able to produce ſome ontowardly ſymptoms, which 
in the end may prove fatal, In this caſe I would adviſe purging in the 
following manner, vis. give over night two drams of Calomel, made into 
a ball with Conſerve of Roſes, and the next — the following purge, 
VIZ. 


Take Succotrine Aloes, an ounce, or ten drams, if the Horſe be 2 
freſh Jallap in fine powder, two drams ; Myrrh, half an ounce ; 


make it into a ball, with Syrup of Buckthorn, adding Ry drops of 
Oil of Savin. 5 85 


Tais purge and the mercurial ball, may be repeated Gres times in three 
weeks, and afterwards the Cinabar or Antimonial Powders, as above pre- 
ſcribed, which will be the likelieft way to recover any ſuch Horſe Con 
the dangers that threaten him; and if worms be the cauſe, this method will 
foon relieve him. 
 HoksEs that become hidebound by Aarving « or hard uſage, need only 
reſt, and better keeping. The feeding in ſuch caſes ought to be gradual, 
that 1s, increaſed by degrees, according to. the rules laid down in the me- 
#hod of . and elſewhere. 


Of Molten Greaſe. 


M OST of the writers in farriery, have reckoned the melting of the greaſe 


as an original diſtemper in Horſes, though few of them have offereq 


any definition of it, or the ſymptoms that appear in it, but have, for the moſt 
part, only given ſome inſignificant receipts for the cure of it. They haye 


indeed aſſigned one general cauſe for molten greaſe, viz. hard riding, or 


any other violent exerciſe, but have laid down no other ſymptom, but 


ſwelling of their Limbs, or greaſy dung; ; which however will happen to 


Horſes from foul feeding, and to ſome from the natural conſtitution of 
their Blood and Juices, where no violence has been uſed. That there is 


FO 1 i; ſuch a thing as melting of the greaſe, is pretty evident from what may be 
able to obſerved of ſome exceſſive fat Horſes, that have been worked in hot wea- 


cave mer ther, and have died raging mad of fevers, in which caſe the fat is melted 


melted. and turned into an oil, and is drawn off from 1 its proper cells into the Blood. 


veſſels, of which I kove elſewhere given a very extraordinary inſtance, But 
as this is ſeldom underſtood for molten greaſe, but paſſes under the deno- 
| mination of a fever or the ſtaggers, which often proves mortal, eſpecially 


in the hands of ignorant perſons ; I ſhall therefore proceed to thoſe caſes 


which are uſually aſcribed to molten greaſe, which, when neglected, often 


| produce many of the ſymptoms that paſs under the name of ſurfeits. 
WuxN a Horſe voids greaſy matter along with his dung, his Greaſe is 
The ufual 

| notions ſaid to be melted ; but it may be obſerved, that this fi mptom proceed; 

concern- from variods cakes ſometimes very fat Horſes, that ſtand much in the 

ing molten 

' Greaſe, ſtable, and have but little exerciſe, will void greaſy matter along with their 


dung upon catching the leaſt cold; but this is only a natural ſecretion, and 


is not attended with thoſe inward perturbations that muſt unavoidably hap- 


pen where the Greaſe is really diſſolved and melted. Some Horſes of hot 


conſtitutions, that are inclined to coſtiveneſs, ſometimes grow over-charged, 
and void great quantities of ſlimy matter, like corruption, and the balls of 


dung are covered with a pellicle or ſkin and when this happens, ſuch 
Hor ſes are ſaid to have their Greaſe melted, though very improperly, this 


being no ather than a common ſymptom that always attends a retention ol 


the dung ; and when they void a matter of the colour of Sulphur, it is 


a ſure ſymptom of worms. There are other Horſes of weak Bowels, that 


often void a looſe ſlimy dung, and ſome are apt to conclude theſe have had 
their Greaſe meled, but this is only the effect of a lizy Blood ; but the 
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ſwelling of the limbs and the running at the heels, beet a briny Galt 

humor, ſomewhat of an oily conſiſtence, or a thick white matter like 
melted tallow, called the greaſe, has no relation at all to that diſtemper, 
but when there is ſome manifeſt tokens that the Horſe's greaſe has been 
previouſly melted by ſome hard uſage ; for we often ſee lean Horſes of 
poor ſizy blood, as much troubled with theſe ſymptoms, as any other. 
But this will be treated of more fully, when I come to diſcourſe of ſwelled 
Legs and greaſy Heels. 

Now the true ſymptoms of molten os may be diſcovered by the 
following obſervations; and in the firſt place, no Horſe can eaſily have his 
greaſe melted, unleſs he be ſomewhat overcharged with fat ; neither can a 
fat Horſe have his greaſe melted in any degree, without violence, eſpecially 
by hard riding or working in very hot weather ; for the oilineſs that we 
often obſerve in the dung of very fat Horſes, eſpecially if a ball of his 

dung be thrown into cold water, proceeds only from a ſuperabundance of 
oily particles in his Blood, which are more or leſs diſcharged by all the 
groſſer ſecretions. But when a Horſe's greaſe is really melted, it is always The true 
accompanied with a fever, with heat, reſtleſsneſs, ſtarting tremors or trem- = 
blings, great inward ſiekneſs ſhortneſs of breath, and ſometimes with the greaſe. 
ſymptoms of a pleuriſy; and theſe ſymptoms are more or leſs aggravated 
according to the previous ſtate of the Horſe, or the degree of violence in 
the treatment he has met with. His dung will then be extremely greaſy, 
and will fall into a ſcouring, not unlike the greaſy Diarrhœas that happen 
to men in ſomewhat of the like circumſtances. His Blood will have a 
thick {kin of fat over it, when cold, of a white or yellow hue, but chiefly 
caſes. T he e part or ſediment 1 is commonly a mixture of ſize and 
greaſe, which makes it ſo exceeding flippery that ſcarce any part of it will 
adhere to ones fingers, and the ſmall portion of ſerum that is in it, feels alſo 
ſlippery and clammy, not unlike the juice of apples. The Horſe ſoon loſes 
his fleſh, the fat that fills the Interſtices of the Muſcles being probably diſ- 
folved and ſucked up into the Blood-veſſels, and thoſe Horſes that furvive 
ſuch a ſhock commonly grow hide-bound for a time, and their Legs fwell 
both before and behind, and continne ſo till the ſtate of their Blood is 
altered and' mended by proper applications. And if this is not done ef- 
fectually, the farcy, the glanders, or ſome obſtinate ſurfeit generally follows, 
that will be difficult and hard to cure. To avoid theſe unhappy effects of 


molten greaſe, I ſhould adviſe the — method. 
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The cure In the frſt place it 1s neceſſiry to bleed plentifully to empty the Blood. 
E veſſels, which are generally crammed, and in the ſmall Capillar y Veins 
almoſt to a total ſtagnation. This ought to be repeated two or three days 
ſucceſſively, and here plenty of rowels or iſſues are of great uſe, one in 


the Breaſt, one in the Belly, as ſoon as the agitation and working of the 
Flanks begins to abate, and one on the inſide of each Thigh. As to inter. 
nals, glyſters are of great ſervice, which ought to be rather of the emol. 


lient kind, than purgative, rather to cool the inteſtines than to cauſe heat 
and irritation ; and all the other internals ought to be cleanſing, Attenuat. 


ing, and opening. For a glyſter, 


Take Mallows and Marſh-Mallows, of ye a handful ; Chamomile. 
Flowers, half a handful; Sweet Fennel Seeds and Cumin Seeds, 
' bruiſed, of each two ounces ; Bay Berries, bruiſed, an ounce; boil 
theſe in three quarts of Water, to two quarts, in a covered veſſl; 
and when it is of a proper warmth pour off the decoction, and di. 
ſolve in it ſix ounces of Lenitive * and half a "on of Linſeed 
. and gl ve it bI00G-WAr. 


Emollient Tais glyſter, or glyſters that are contri" ed alice this manner, are proper 

Sylter to Horſes that have their greaſe melted, T hey will help to abate the fever, 

abſolutely 

neceſſary. and drain off from the inteſtines great quantities of greaſy matter, and by 
that means aſſiſt the operation of things given by the mouth, which ſhould 
be ſuch as attenuate and thin the Blood, and at the ſame time keep the 


oy ſoluble and open. For this purpoſe, 


Take Rue and Scordium, of each a bandfol ; Bay berries bruiſed, and 
Chamomile- Flowers, of each an ounce ; Saffron, two drams ; infuſe 
in a quart of boiling Water, and when the infuſion has ſtood twelve 
hours pour it off, and diſſolve in it fix ounces of Cream of Tartar, 
and add to the whole half a pint of white Wine, and give it milk- 

warm, at any time of the day, if the Horſe does not feed, but it 
the Horſe feeds, in the morning _ 


Tuns kink may be repeated every other day, and the glyſter every 
day, till the Horſe begins to look briſk, and feeds. At the fame time let 
him have plenty of warm water or water-gruel to drink, to dilute and thin 
his Blood, and prevent coagulation ; for the Blood in all ſuch caſes eaſily 
runs into greemes, and indangers a total ſtagnation. 
Ws 


Of Molten Greaſe, 
Wurx the fever is gone quite off, and the Horſe has recovered his ap- 
petite ſo as to feed plentifully, it will be proper to finiſh his cure with 


mild gentle purges of the aloetick kind, 8 if his Legs ſwell, which 
is uſual in ſuch caſes. 


Take the fineſt Succotrine Aloes, one ounce; Diapente, fix drams ; 
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Saffron; carefully dried and powdered, one dram; make it into a 


ſtiff paſte with Syrup of Buckthorn, adding a ſmall ſpoonful. of Oll 
of Amber. 


ONE of theſe purges may be given every week, and continued for a Purging 


month or fix weeks ; which method will bring down the ſwelling of his 


neceſſary 


to bring 


Legs more effectually than by giving ſtrong purges, which often by their down the 


violence and harſh operation, break down the conſtitutions of the ſtrongeſt 
Horſes, and render them liable to many infirmities and diſorders. I have 


always found by experience, mild purges the moſt efficacious in moſt of 


the maladies where purging is neceſſary, and I have often met with great 
ſucceſs in adminiſtring thoſe that are no more than alteratives, where the 
purgative-ingredient has ſeldom exceeded half an ounce or fix drams of the 


{welling of 


the Limbs. 


| fineſt Aloes, which only opens their bellies and makes their dung ſoft and = 


looſe ; but by entring more into the Blood, are more permanent in their 
effects. And whoever follows this method, may obſerve that at the ſame 


time the Horſe may perhaps purge but little, he will ſtale plentifully, he 


will alſo per ſpire more freely, that his {kin will have a kindly feeling; and 
1 have found many Horſes that before were poor feeders, and would have 
probably gone to the dogs with ſtrong purges, recover their appetite with 
theſe, ſo as to feed heartily, and ſoon be able to go through any manner 
of fatigue, T heſe purges may be repeated at pleaſure, vg. one in eight 
or ten days, with this benefit alſo to the owner, that they will ſeldom take 
bim off his buſineſs above two or three days! in a week, neither will he 
loſe his fleſh or his appetite, but will mend in both, which cannot be fo 
well obtained by any other method of purging. But having already men- 
tioned the advantages elſewhere ariſing from this kind of treatment, 1 
ſhould not have repeated any thing further here on that ſubject, only that 
I may venture to ſay, that no caſe requires it more than where there is a 
ſupicion of molten greaſe to carry off the dregs and recrements that may 

be left in the Blood by ſuch an extraordinary diforder, 
As to the other caſes abovementioned, that reſemble thoſe where the 
greaſe is melted, ſuch as proceed from high feeding and want of ſufficient 
Uu | ...exercile, 
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— green dried clover, new hay, or any other kind of diet that may cauſe ob. 
ſtructions in the Guts; ſuch as have their Legs {well and break out into 


a running, ſome of theſe have been already treated of, and others will be 


handled in the 80 of this work. 


of the Mange. 


xligakes HE mange is ſo well known that it ſcarce needs a deſcription, Ne. 

 oncern- © yertheleſs the French and ſome other foreign writers on the diſeaſes of 

mange. Horſes, and many of our own practitioners ſometimes miſtake hot itching 

eruptions for the mange, and by that means often fail in the cure, or at 
leaſt render it both very tedious and troubleſome, 

Ax firſt the mange is ſeldom ſeated deeper than the ſurface. of the An, 

and may be eaſily cured before it has been of continuance long enough to. 

Thecauſes vitiate and pollute the Blood. It generally comes: by infection from other 

5 Horſes, and is ſo very catching, that a Horſe will ſcarce eſcape if he hap- 

pens to be ſet. up in a ſtable where a mangy Horſe has ſtood, before it has 

been well cleaned and aired. The mange alſo proceeds from ſtarving and 

low feeding, and happens often to Horſes that have run long abroad in 


pinching cold weather, without graſs or ſufficient provender to ſupport 
them, For when a Horſe once becomes poor, the blood and ſpirits do 
not flow in ſufficient quantity to the extremities of the ſkin, ſo as the ne- 


ceſſary ſecretions may be made, by whieh means a ſtoppage of the inſenſi- 


ble tranſpiration 1 in ſome degree mult alſo follow, the Juices in thoſe parts 


= growing ſharp and pungent, create a perpetual tingling and itching, And: 


fromother altho' this tingling and itching is always conſtant in the mange, yet it is 
* | d ful, as the ſ d itchi | 
not ſo violent and painful, as the ſmart and itching that attends ſome of 


ruptions, 


the ſurfeits above deſcribed, Thoſe diſorders being not only ſeated deeper 


in the ſkin, but ſometimes ſpreading their influence below upon the mem- _ 
branes that cover the Muſcles, which render the pain and all other ſenſa- 


tions more acute and violent. 


A weng) IN the mange the ſkin is generally tawned, thick and full of wrinkles, 


3 eſpecially about the Mane, the Loins, and Tail, and the little hair that 


remains in thoſe places almoſt always ſtands ſtreight out and briſtly. The 


Ears of a mangy Horſes are commonly almoſt naked and without any 


hair, and all about their Eyes and Eye-brows, which gives them a diſmal 
carrion- like look. And where it affects the limbs, it makes them in many 


Places 


exerciſe, from colds and common fevers, from eating great quantities of 


4 ot 
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places look quite naked, but yet without peeling and rayneſs as in thoſe 
| kind of ſurfeits where the Blood is very hot and inflam'd, _ _ 
Tur mange ſeldom happens but to ordinary neglected Horſes, and if it 


altogether incurable, but when taken in time nothing is more eaſy, eſpeci- 


always more rooted, and conſequently more tedious, and a Horſe ſeldom 
recovers perfectly till he takes on a competent meaſure of fleſh, 


another Horſe, or in an infected ſtable, in that caſe it will be proper to be- 
gin with bleeding, and a gentle purge or two will not be amiſs. Let him 
have an ounce of Antimony and Sulphur, of each equal quantities, every 
day in a feed of ſcalded or moiſten'd Bran, to be continued three weeks or 
a month. Sometimes the mange is cured by outward applications alone, 


about twenty-four hours, bathing all the mangy parts with it every day till 
prefer'd to daubing ointments. Some cure it with Train Oil, and Gunpow- 


Pepper, Spirit of Wine, and a ſmall quantity of Oil of Turpentine, to give it 
a body, and to make it adhere more cloſely to the Skin. Some uſe Gun- 
Powder and Barbadoes Tar made into an ointment, with a mixture of Black 
Soap. And I have known the country People cure the mange both in their 
Horſes and Dogs, with ſalt Beef Brine ; all which things are often attended 
1 with ſucceſs in new infections; but if the diſtemper has taken deep footing, 
L and the texture of the Skin become thereby very much corrupted, and broke 


to mercurials both externally and internally, and for that purpoſe, 


Take of any of the common Horſe Balls above preſcrib'd for Colds, the 
quantity of a Walnut; Calomel finely prepared, two ſcruples; mix them 
together, and let it be repeated three mornings, keeping the Horſe faſt- 
ing two hours before, and two hours after each Ball. 


TE 3 muſt be kept warm, have warm water, and not ſuffered to 
go into the water, or to be wet on any part, nor go out of the ſtable if the 
weather be foul, unleſs into a dry riding houſe, or under ſome cover for his 


exerciſe. Give every ay a feed of fc Hed Bran, and the morning after the 
| Lv 1 2 laſt 


be let alone without taking ſome care to free them of it, will at laſt induce 
an univerſal depravity of the Blood and Juices, and become tedious if not 


ally when it comes by infection, for that which proceeds from ſtarving is 


Ir the Horſe has been in good keeping, and catched the diſtemper of TheCure. 


without any thing internally, only by ſteeping Tobacco in old Chamber-lye 
the Horſe is well, and when the diſtemper is not very inveterate, this is to be 


der made into the conſiſtence of a ſoft liniment; others add to this Black 


ſo as to have a tendency to a Leproſy, it will be neceſſary to have recourſe 
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laſt ball let him kind a common purge, or this, which is as proper as a 


in the mange, or in any other caſe where the Skin happens to be foul, 


4 ake Aloes Succotrine, ten drams, or of common Aloes, an ounce; Dia- 


phboretick Antimony, half an ounce; freſh Jallap in fine Powder, one 
dram; make it into a Ball with a ſufficient quantity of Barbadves Tar, 
adding ſixty drops of chymical Oil of Aniſeeds. 


"Tris may be repeated two or three times, applying outwardly. at the 
fame time the Train-Oil and Gun-Powder, which in moſt caſes is both very 
proper and efficacious, the Gun-Powder being no other than a compoſition 
made chiefly of Sulphur, Salt-Petre, and Charcoal, and thoſe who diſlike the 
Train-Oil, may uſe Butter, or Hog's Lard inſtead of it, with a mixture of 
Spirit of Wine, which, by rubbing it ſome time in a mortar, will be ſufh. 


We ciently incorporated for an outward application. But if this ſhould not 


prove effectual, the mercurial ointment preſcrib'd in the preceding chapter 
may be uſed with the precautions there laid down, viz. Keeping the Horſe 
warm, and giving warm Water all the time till he is effectually cured, 
Is the mange has been. contracted by low feeding and negligence, the 
Horſe muſt be more indulged both in. Hay and Corn, yet not ſo as to cloy 
and ſurfeit him. It will likewiſe be neceſſary to cloath him, but not to 


keep him too hot, for that would be going to an extream, that would be 


injurious and hurtful to a Horſe that had been much accuſtomed to the 


cold, beſides very hot cloathing is apt to increaſe and give freſh fuel to this 
diſtemper. In this caſe however, cloathing and a better diet contributes 


very much to the cure, as it helps to Mcreaſe perſpiration, ſo that there i 


| ſeldom any thing further wanting, beſides fome outward application, tho 


this kind generally proves the moſt tedious, becauſe the mange will ſeldom 


wear off till the conſtitution mends, as has been already obſerved. 
AFTER a Horſe has got clear of this diſtemper, his ſtanding ſhould be 


waſh'd clean with ſoap ſuds, and his ſtable fum'd with burning pitch, or 
with charcoal. If his lathe are too good to be deſtroy'd, they ſhould be 


ſoak'd in ſcalding water and waſh'd clean, and carefully dry'd; which pre- 
cautions will be neceſſary to ſecure other Horſes from the infection. 


Of. 


Of the Farcin, or Farcy. 


HE French and Italians, and moſt of our own writers copying after 
| them, have injudiciouſly reckon'd up five or fix different kinds of Far- 
eys, haved claſſed along with this malady, ſeveral of thoſe ſcorbutick caſes I 
have treated of in the preceding ſections, which altho” they are indeed ob- 
ſtinate, and hard enough to be cured, yet have none of them the effects of 


a true Farcy. That which they call the flying Farcy, riſing in little lumps Miſtakes: 


concern — 


about the ſize of hazle nuts all over the Body of a Horſe, and which ſud- ing the. 
denly diſappear in one place, and as ſuddenly ſtart up in another, are nothing Farc. 


at all but the heats that ſometimes in the ſpring, break out on thoſe Horſes 
that have been full fed, been kept long at dry meats, and have had but little 
exerciſe, which often creates an acrimony and ſharpneſs, that burſts through | 
the Skin with heat and inflammation. The eruptions that appear like dry 
corns, and ſpread themſelves all over the Breaſt, Neck, Back and Loins, and 
the ſmall fleſhy hurdles which lye dead in the Skin, with little or no itch- 

ing, without coming to any maturity, are alſo accounted by ſome as a ſpe- 
cies of the Farcy, but improperly, for tho' theſe may continue ſo long upon 

a Horſe, as to hinder him from thriving and looking well, yet they have: 
not the leaſt tendency to a Farcy, and ſeldom or never ſoppurate and turn 

into matter, but wear off inſenſibly and by degrees, and without any ill con- 
ſequence, when they happen to be rightly managed. Neither have thoſe 
ſoft watry tumors, that riſe in ſcveral parts of the Body of a Horſe, which 
our writers call the Watry Farcy, any direct relation to that d. ſtemper, bur 
are only an effort of nature to carry off ſome acute ſickneſs. Beſi Jos all thie, 
they have accounted. the various ſymptoms, that uſually rife in this diſtem- 
per, and the different aſpects and appearances of the ſores and ulcers, as fo 
many different ſpecies of the Farcy : All which are very erroneous, as wil 
be ſhewn hereafter. 


Bur the true Farcy is properly a temper of the Blood. Veſtcls, that ThePzre: 


generally follows the tract of the Veins, and when invetcrate, thickens theig rid 
Coats, and common Integuments, ſo as they become like ſo many cords, 
and theſe are larger or ſmaller, in proportion to the ſize and cap: city of the 
Veins that are affected by it. It is ſeldom perceivable on the Arteries, be- 
cauſe of their continual motion and pulſation, and likewile- by reaſon of as 
ſpring and elaſticity with which they are endowed, which no doubt, rre- 
vents the Juices of the arte; ial Coats — to a Stagnat! on; A, 5 
N Vein 


* 
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Veins being more looſe and flaccid, and having no natural action of theilt 


' own, but that which is cauſed by the pulſation of the Arteries, that lye 


"The 


underneath or near them, or by the action of the Muſcles | in their 5 


exerciſe, muſt therefore be more eaſily affected, when once their Coats be- 


come replete with acrimonious ſharp Juices. 


Tris I take to be the ttue nature of the Farcy, and the cauſe of the 


Cauſes of Veins being ſo much corded, which renders the cure ſo difficult and trouble. 


the al 


ſome. As Os the more remote cauſes thereof they are various, , proceeding 
from many of the ſame errors that bring on ſurfeits, and other chronica 
diſeaſes, viz. drinking cold water when a Horſe has been heated with hard 


exerciſe, or cooling ſuddenly after exerciſe, over working Horſes in hot 


weather, cauſing an over great expence of the ſerous parts of the Blood, if 
a Horſe that has been thus uſed eſcapes a fever, he may readily enough ful 


Into the Farcy, or if he chances to be ſeiz'd with a fever, ſuch a fever may 


end with a Farcy, or ſome obſtinate ſurfeit; but from what I have obſerved 
of this diſtemper, I take the moſt uſual cauſe to proceed from a crude vr 
unwholſome diet, viz. eating new oats, new hay, clover, and rye-graſ, 

which things however, are much more hurtful to ſome Horſes than to 
others. Too great a quantity of food in proportion to a Horle's exerciſe, 

alcho' it be good in its kind, may alſo produce the Farcy. Reſtraining 
Horſes too much from water in hot weather, when they require it moſt to 
dilute and keep their Blood in a fluid ſtate, eſpecially thoſe Horſes that hae 
a plentiful allowance of hay and oats. And as the Farcy often proceed; 
from repletion and fulneſs, by overſtretching and relaxing the Veſſels; ſo it 
alſo takes its riſe ſometimes from ſtinting Horſes too much in their food, but 
eſpecially from feeding irregularly, ſtarving them at one time, and glutting 
them at another; all which things tend greatly to deprave the Blood and 
Juices, which by degrees bring on ſuch diſtempers. Wounds with very 
ſmall, and pointed inſtruments, ſuch as ſharp ſpurs, ſharp ſplinters of hard 
wood, or any thing elſe that makes a puncture in the Coats of the Blocd- 

* eſſels, eſpecially when the previous ſtate of the Blood happens to be bad, 
And ſometimes the Farcy may proceed from infection, when it happens to 
be a ſickly time among Horſes, or when it is epidemical; ; however this is but 


ſeldom, for the Farcy in the common way is rarely infectious, or any ways 


T beds 


hurtful to other Horſes, as we ſee by daily experieace. 

As to the ſigns of the Farcy, they are pretty manifeſt to the eye, and 
generally well known; at firſt one or more ſmall tumors, or round bus, like 
grapes or berrics, ſpringing out over the Veirs, and very often exquiitc'y 


painful to the wach; in the beginning they are hard, but ſoon turn into ſoft 
bliſters, 


Of the Farcy, 
pliſters, which when broke, diſcharge an " or "OP ichor, and turn 


| into very foul and ill-diſpoſed ulcers. 
In ſome Horſes it appears on the Head 8 in e on the e 


Juglar or Neck Vein; in others, on the Plate Vein, and runs downward, on 
the inſide of the Fore-Arm towards the Knee, and very often upwards towards. 


the Briſket ; in ſome the farcy ſhews itſelf firſt on the hind parts, about 
the paſterns, and along the large Veins on the inſide of the Thigh, riſing 
ppwards 1 into the Groin, and towards the Sheath; and ſometimes the farcy 
makes: its fir{t appearance on the Flanks, and ſpre:ds by degrees „ 
the Lower Belly, where it often becomes very troubleſome, 

Wur x the farcy appears on the Head only, it is eaſily eured, ſpecially 
when it is ſcaled on the Cheeks or Fore-head, where there is little or no 
ſubſtance of Fkſh, and the Blood-veſlels very ſmall ;. it is rather more dif- 
| ficult, when it affects the Lips, the Noftrils, the Eyes, and Kernels under 
the Jaws, and other ſoft and looſe parts, eſpecially if it continues ſo long 
till the Neck-vein becomes affected by it, and turns corded. When it be- 


gins on the outſide of the Shoulder, or on the outſide of the Hips, the 


eure is ſeldom difficult, becauſe the Blood-veſſels on thoſe parts, are not 
only ſmall, but are well-braced, and by their ſituation kept in a kind of con- 
tinual tenſion, which very much contributes to the removal of the obſtructions 
in the coats of the affected Veins, and this is further helped by the action of 


thoſe parts. But when the farcy rifes firſt on the Plate-vein, and if that 


Vein ſwell much and turns corded, it proves ſometimes troubleſome enough, 


eſpecially if the diſtemper increaſes, ſo as to affect the axillary Glands or 


Kernels under the Arm-pits, it then Naan ſomewhatdifiicultand hard to cure: 


but the difficulty is yet greater, when the crural Veins on the inſide of the 


Thigh are corded, and beſet with buds, when it riſes upwards and affects 
the Inguinal Glands, viz. the Kernels of the Groins and the cavernous body 
of the Yard, which often happens, the cure will not only ove en 
but tedious, When the farcy begins on the Paſterns or lower Limbs, it 


| often becomes very uncertain, and of doubtful iſſue, unleſs a timely {top = 
| put to it, and-though a Hor ſe inay indeed eſc: ug with his Life, yet the 2 


ſwelling in thoſe dependent parts, grows ſo exceſſivel) large, in ſome con- 
ſtitutions, and the Limbs ſo much disfigured tacreby, weith foul ſores and 
callous ulcerations, that ſuch a one is ſeldom $t for an ': ing efterwards, 


but the meaneſt drudgery. But it is always a promiling lign, wherever the 


farcy happens to be ſi:uated, if it ſpreads no further. 
It is u! {ual for the farcy to begin only on one fide of the boily, bat whoa. 


_ tt paſſes over to the other, for inſtance, from the near ſide to the off fide, 
| | 2: | 3 
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or from the off ſide to the near, it ſhews it is either of a malignant Kind 

or that it is very far gone, and becomes doubtful as to the cure; but when 
it riſes on the Spines of the Back and Loins, it is then for the moſt Part 
dangerous, unleſs when its firſt appearance. has been on the Shoulders © 
Hips, for in that caſe the anguiſh ſometimes reaches to thoſe parts without 
much hazard, and is often cured with little or no trouble. The farcy i 
always more dangerous to Horſes that are fat and full of blood, than t 
thoſe that are in a more moderate caſe ; though to a very lean Horſe, that 
has been extremely hard worked, it is ſometimes dangerous; but when z 
Horſe has been ailing for ſome time before, and feeds poorly ; if he is in- 
wardly unſound, if a purging comes upon him, and continues without 


— abatement, but rather increaſes ; if the infection has ſpread itſelf near the 


large muſcular interſtices, that produce freſh ſwellings and large abceſſ, 
the farcy, in theſe circumſtances, will make a quick riddance and prove fa- 
tal. When the farcy is epidemical, as ſometimes happens, it riſes on ſeve- 
ral parts of the body at once, and on both ſides, firſt upon the principal 
| Veins, but ſoon changes and forms naſty foul ulcers between the interſtices 
of the Muſcles, inflates and ſwells the Emunctories and Kernels about the 
Neck and Throat, brings a profuſe running of greeniſh and bloody matter 
at both Noſtrils, with a cadaverous carrion-like ſmell, and ſoon ends in a 
moſt miſerable rot. But this is properly a peſtilential diſtemper, though it 
may have ſome of the ſymptoms of the farcy in the beginning, and at lit 
of the glanders, and if there was any hopes of a recovery, ought to be treat- 

ed as a plague or murrian. DIET : „ 
Specikck By what has been here obſerved concerning the farcy, it will appear, 
zemecies that thoſe may be greatly diſappointed who depend on ſome ſingle ſpecifick 
wiz in the drink or ball for a certain cure, though nothing is more common and uſual; 
*arcy. for there is ſcarce a gentleman who keeps any number of Horſes, that has 
not ſome favourite receit for the cure of the farcy, which has been recom- 
mended as infallible. I have had many of this kind communicated to me, 
ſome of which that were the 'moſt likely to ſuceeed, I have made trial of, 
more out of regard to the owners, whom I was willing to oblige, than from 
any great opinion I had of ſuch things, for after ſufficient trial of them 
I have been forced to leave them off, and have recourſe to a more rational 
method; and indeed, no medicine in the world, whatever ſpecifick virtues 
it may be endowed with, can anſwer in all caſes, and but ſeldom in any, 
without ſome right conduct and management in the uſe of it ; this is plain- 
ly manifeſt in the Peruvian or Jeſuit's Bark, which perhaps is the ęreateſt 
Ipecifick that has ever been known in intermitting diſtempers ; and yet there 


* 
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are many caſes of this kind where the bark is abſolutely hurtful, and ſome, 

' where the Bark alone will not anſwer without correctors, and other proper 

helps; and even where this is given, the time muſt alſo be regarded, for 

if it be adminiſtered unſeaſonably, as in a fit or paroxiſm, or very near it, 

this excellent medicine, if the patent receive no hurt by it, will at leaſt 
loſe a good deal of its effect. 

Nov the ſymptoms of the Tory are ſometimes fo favourable, chit it is The farcy 


eaſily conquered by a very plain and ſimple management, and when it riſes ew 


ſuperficial upon the ſmaller veſſels, it will often go off with moderate la- eee 
ſymptoms 


bour, without the uſe of any other means, either external or internal, be- ae farou- 
ſides bleeding. Some inſtances of this kind I have known, and have been rable. 
told of others, where Horſes have got clear of the farcy by going to plow 

and cart: I have often cured it with one or two drinks, when it has been 

but juſt begun, and not of a very malignant kind, Such inſtances as theſe, 

which are not frequent, may eaſily give a reputation to things of no great 
efficacy, and bring them into eſteem ; though whoever acquires any true 
notion of the farcy, will ſee plainly, that i in any bad kind, or in an advanced 
degree, it is not to be conquered but by ſuch things as are fitly adapted to 
the various ſymptoms, as my ariſe in the different ſtages of the diſtem- 

r. 
7e HE farcy, in its beginning, reſembles the 87. Anthony's Fire more near ly The fey 
than any other diſtemper of the human body, by the exceſſive heat and io g 
pain of the buds, and their turning ſo ſoon into bliſters; and in its progreſs, appear. 
eſpecially when it affects the limbs, it ſeems to have a near affinity with f.nble, 
the Lepra, the ſame diſtemper, in a more advanced degree, and fituated ak 
in the dependent parts. In a St. Anthony's Fire the ſkin under the Cuticula is Ee. 125 
always more or leſs thickened according to the degree of inflammation, and 
the Veins near the inflamed parts are generally turgid and full; the ſume 
thing is obſervable in the farcy in a much greater degree. The Sr. Anthony's 
Fire is generally removed with bleeding, and other evacuations internally, 
and by applying cooling and emolient applications to the ſores, as poultices 
of bread and milk, with elder-flowers, and ſuch like. The ſame things will 
anſwer ſometimes very ſpeedily in a beginning farcy, when it makes its firſt 
appearance on the lower Limbs, where ſuch things can be bound cn and 
applied provided the Horſe has a thin ſkin, and not hairy about his Legs; but 
where it is otherwiſe, as in Horſes of a coarſer mould, that have their Skins 
thick and their Fibres rigid and ſtrong, theſe milder applications will avail 
but little, and we often find ſuch Horſes as theſc, the moſt ſubject to the 
farcy, and the hardeſt to cure. 
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the farcy. prominent part of the Neck, above the Neck-Vein, or near the Withers; 


tage of Creeping twigs full of berries. Sometimes it inflames the Eye on the 


Bu r tho' the farcy often begins with many of the ſymptoms that reſemble 
a St. Anthony's Fire, yet if it is not ſtopped in ſome reaſonable time, it wil! 
ſoon degenerate, and according to Horſes different temperaments, partici. 
pates of almoſt all the external diſeaſes to which the animal body is ſubject. 
Sometimes the ſores turn ſcrophulous, and affect the Glands and Joints 
like the Evil, and render the Bones carious ; ſometimes they breed hard 
ſchicrous ſubſtances that can neither be diſſolved nor eaſily extirpated; and 
very often deep abſceſſes are found between the large Muſcles, ſuch. as will 
ſoon waſte the conſtitution of any Horſe ; and ſometimes the ſores turn 
- cancerous, which things having hitherto been but little underſtood by the 
practitioners of farriery, have been the cauſe why ſo many poiſonable in- 
gredients are uſed, and other odd practices have been in vain tried to con- 
quer this diſtemper. Therefore to avoid the perplexity that ariſes from the 
various complications fo uſual in the farcy, I ſhall conſider it in its different 
| ſtates and degrees, which may be reduced to theſe three, viz. | 
Three de- FIRST, when it ſeizes only the ſmaller Veſlels, for inſtance, when it 
| Anon makes its firſt appearance on the Head; the outſide of the Shoulder; the 
the outſide of the Hips, or any other part where the Veſſels are ſmall. 
THE SEcoND ſtate of the diſtemper is, when it ſeizes the large Veins, 
and turns them corded as the Plate- Vein, the Jugular, or Neck-Vein, and 
Thigh-Veins, or when it takes its riſe about the Feet and Paſterns, ſpread- 
ing from thence towards the Hock or Knee; and with theſe may be rec- 
koned, that kind which begins on the Flank, and creeps downwards towards 
the lower Belly. 
AnD LasTLyY, when the farcy, which began on one ſide only, breaks 
out on the other alſo, or when it makes its firſt appearance on both fide; 
at once, or when the ſores or ulcers degenerate, and contract a bad diſ- 
poſition, affecting the whole habit, which is the laſt ſtage of the diſ- 
temper. 
How WHEN the farcy makes its firſt appearance on the Head, it is 8 
n in young Horſes, that have their Heads ſomewhat charged with fleſh; 
neged zn it riſes on the Cheeks or Temples, and looks like a net-work, or like ſmall 
_ ſame fide, go ſometimes little bliſters or buds, riſe on the Eye— 
lids, and very often the buds run along the fide of the Noſe, making 
a circle round the edge of the Noſtril, and ſometimes round the 
Lip, which being generally ſwelled, hinders a Horſe from chewing his 
food, and fo painfuls that he cannot bear to be handled about his Head. 
When the ey F riſes on the outſide of the Shoulder, it often begins 8 
5 = War 


Or the Parey, | . 


bad near the point, and runs along the ſmall Veins on the upper part of 
the Arm with heat and inflammation ; but the buds are ſeldom larger there 
than on the Face, and the ſwelling not fo large in proportion as about the 
Eyes and Lips, which are ſoft and more eaſily diſtended by the influx of 
the vitiated juices. Sometimes a few ſmall buds riſe near the Withers, but 
theſe are inconſiderable and of little conſequence, as well as thoſe that riſe 
on the outſide of the Hip. The diſeaſe in all theſe appearances being 
ſuperficial, and affecting only the ſmaller veſſels is eaſily conquered by the 
following method, when taken in time; for the ſimpleſt farcy when it is 
ſuffered to go on, or when it happens to be neglected or ill treated, may 
degenerate into the worſt kind. 

AND this being an inflammatory diftciger, which in a ler man- Bleeding 
ner affects the Blood - veſſels, muſt therefore require large bleeding where * 
the Horſe happens to be fat and full of Blood; and it is not amiſs what moſt al- 
many do in this caſe, to bleed both ſides of the Neck: The bleeding al- ceffary. 
ways contributes very much to check a beginning farcy, but is of ſmall | 
ſervice afterwards. Yet if a Horſe be low i in fleſh, the loſs of too much 
Blood ſometimes proves hurful. 


AFTER bleeding let he Horſe have the following cooling and laxative 
drink. 


Take the Leaves and Bark of Elder, of each a handful, ſharp- pointed 
Dock Root and Rubia Tinctorum, otherwiſe Madder, of each half a 
handful ; Turmerick and Monks Rhubarb, bruiſed, of each half an 
ounce z Liquotice, ſliced, fix drams; boil theſe in three pints of 
Water, to a quart, and while it is warm, diſſolve in it four ounces 
of Cream of Tartar, and the fame quantity of Lenitive Electuary. 


Lor the Horſe have one of theſe drinks every other morning, for a 
week, keeping him faſting two hours before and after each drink, then a little 
warm water and a feed of ſcalded bran. This will keep his body open, and 
thereby abate the heat and efferveſcence of his Blood. At the ſame time 
let the ans, outward application be made to the affected parts. 


Take Ointment of Elder, four Ounces ; Oil of Turpentine, two ounces ; 
Sugar or Salt of Lead, half an ounce; Powder of white Vitriol, two 


drams ; mix them together 1 in a gallipot 
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Aol the buds and wherever there is any ſwelling with this linament, 
as often as it dries, which will be neceſſary about twice a day, at firſt, til 
the ſores begin to run, and if the matter be thick and well digeſted, the 
Horſe will ſoon be well of his farcy. Sometimes the buds do not break, 


but ſink and diminiſh gradually, eſpecially the ſmaller ones, and only hens 


little bald ſpots. This is always a very favourable kind, and the moſt ſu- 
perficial of all others, for the hair ſoon comes on again, and needs nothing 
further but only conſtant exerciſe or moderate labour to perfect the cure. 
But if ſome little ſmall lumps remain and continue for ſome time on the 
ſkin without hair, and though they be dry without moiſture, yet it will 


be proper in this caſe, as it is more obſtinate than the former, to give the 


Horſe Antimory, or the Liver of Antimony, for a month, two ounces a 


day for the firſt fortnight, and an ounce a day for the other fortnight, By 


following this method a farcy that riſes on parts where there is no very 


large Blood-veſſels, may be ſtopped in a week or ten days, whether it be 


on the Head, the outſide of the Shoulders, Hips, or under the Creſt on 


the prominent part of the Neck, and ſoon after be totally eradicated. 
Wu the farcy begins on the Plate-Vein, or on the Thigh-Vein, or 
F lank, or near the Paſterns, before or behind, which for diſtinctions ſake, 


I have reckoned the ſecond ſtate or degree of the diſtemper, the cure is 


ſeldom ſo expeditious, tho' when it happens to be diſcovered in time, it is 


ſometimes nip'd in the bud, of which I have had ſeveral inſtances among the 
Horſes where I have been concerned, At firſt the ſwelling is often no bigger 


than a hazle nut, ſometimes the Vein is but little corded in a beginning 


farcy with two or three little ſmall hard knots, about the ſize of large pezs 


or horſe-beans, which are frequently overlooked thro' negligence or the 


1gnorance of unexperienced perſons till it is more advanced, and by a gra- 
dual increaſe cauſes a viſible deformity, and ſometimes where the Blood is 


in a very ill diſpoſition, makes fo ſwift a progreſs that the corded Vein, 
which in its natural ſtate is no larger than a wheaten ſtraw, or a ſmall reed, 
will in a few days become more than an inch in its diameter, and reſembic 


a pretty large rope. In the Thigh-Vein it is ſooner diſcovered, becauſe it 
ſometimes brings ſudden lameneſs and ſwellings about the bock. In the 


ſmall of the Leg, Feet, and Paſterns, it is often at firſt miſtaken for the 
greaſe, till it riſes vpwards and fixes on the larger Veins. And therefore 
one can never be careful enough in examining into the minuteſt things 


about a Horſe; for in ſuch caſes as this, the cure depends greatly on timely 
applications; and I have known many Horſes cured of farcies that have 


begun — 
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begun with very ill prognoticks by attacking the RASAN before it has 
taken ſure footing, 


AnD therefore when you olifieve the Plate-Vein, the Thigh- Vein or 
the Neck-Vein in the leaſt corded, bleed immediately, and if on the 


Neck bleed the oppoſite ſide, and make the OT application to the 
corded Vein without loſs of time, 


Take the yellow or unrectified Oil of Turpenüne, in a large phial or 
pint bottle, fix ounces; Oil of Vitriol, three ounces; drop the Oil of 
Vitriol into the Oil of Turpentine, by little at a time, otherwiſe the 


bottle will burſt. When it has done an drop | in more Oil of 


Vitriol, and ſo on till all i 1s mixed. 


 Tars mixture is one of the beſt univerſals J have ever known in a be- 
oinning farcy ; the Oil of Turpentine digeſts and makes the ſores run, and 


the Oil of Vitriol not only abates the Acrimony and ſharpneſs of the hu- 


mors, and by that means checks the growth of proud fleſh, but alſo braces 
the Fibres, which is a material help in all ſuch caſes. 


Rus the part firſt with a woolen cloth, then apply ſome of this mix- 


ture all over the buds, and wherever there is any ſwelling, either in the 
Vein or on the outward parts that lie near it. Let this be done twice a 
day or oftener, and at the ſame time give the Horſe the drink above pre- 
ſcribed every other day, with a pound of Antimony in groſs powder, tied 
up in a bag, which is to be boiled with the other ingredients, This may 
be continued a fortnight, or longer if needful. And if upon the uſe of 


theſe things the ſores run plentifully, and the matter well digeſted, if they 
have no ulcerous diſpoſition, if their lips or edges are no ways thick and 


callous, if proud fleſh does not riſe, the matter not thin and oily, but thick 
and well concocted, like that which comes from a rowel; if the corded 


Vein grows flat ond ſoft, and the buds and other ſores have a dry and burnt- 


like look; you may then expect a ſpeedy recovery, and it will be your in- 
tereſt to follow this outward application till the ſores begin to dry; and 
after that Ointment of Elder and Honey, of each equal parts may be uſed, 
to make the hair grow, or the following linament, which excels all others 
for that purpoſe, 


Take yellow Wax, two ounces; Sperma Ceti, one ounce; melt theſe 
together in a large gallipot, before a clear fire, or over a Charcoal fire 


in a chafin-diſh ; when theſe are thoroughly ares, add two 
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ounces of ſweet Oil, and then put in a dram of French Verdegreale 
finely powdered, keeping conſtantly ſtirring till the mixture is cold, 
that the Verdegreaſe by its weight maꝶ not fall to the bottom. | 


Tus linament will heal the ſores, — the ſkin, and make the hair 
grow. To confirm the cure, and to prevent à relapſe, give the Horſe an 
ounce of Liver of Antimony, or Crude Antimony, once a day in one of 
his feeds, for a month or longer; for theſe things are flow in operation, 
work only as alteratives, and therefore ſhould be conunged for a conſidera. 
ble time. 
Wren the farcy begins on the Faak or towards the Lower Belly, it 
ſometimes takes its riſe from a ſingle puncture of a very ſharp ſpur, eſpe. 
cially when the Blood happens to be previouſly depraved ; and in ſuch a 
caſe a ſingle puncture is more dangerous than when a Horſe is ſpured till 
his ſides are raw; for then a digeſtion and a running of laudable matter 
quickly follows, that prevents it turning to the farcy. But this is not al- 
ways the reaſon of the farcy beginning. towards the Flank, or ſpurring 
place; for I have often known it come there in Horſes that have not been 
touched. with the. ſpur, at firſt generally one ſingle bud or two, with 
the Vein a little corded, attended with ſharp pain and uneaſineſs, in ſo 
much that a Horſe, tho' naturally quiet and good tempered, will ſcarce 
ſuffer any one to come near him, The pain and ſmarting is one ſure ſign 
The farcy to diſtinguiſh the farcy from common accidents. The ſtaring of the hair, 
that be. ſtandipg up like a tuft all round the buds or bliſters, and the matter which 


gins on the 
Flanks ifſues from the ſores proceding from the coats of the Veins or Membranes is 


ought cer always purulent, and of a clammy or greaſy conſiſtence ; for fat Horſes, or 
looked. Horſes at rank ſucculent graſs, are the moſt ſubject to this kind, and if it is not 
. ſoon ſtopped, the buds will increaſe and multiply, and ſpread themſelves on 
the Lower Belly, and other looſe and dependent parts, as the Sheath, the Groin, 
and ſometimes forwards towards the Briſket. The reaſon of which may be 
eaſily apprehended by any one who conſiders that the Lower Belly is made up 
of parts that are eaſily ſtretched and diſtended ; for a rowel or the tightneſs 
of a girth, or a ſmall puncture on the Belly or Flanks of a fat Horſe proves 
ſometimes troubleſome enough, but much more in ſo depraved a ſtate as 
the farcy, wherein many bad ſymptoms are apt to riſe and increaſe very 
faſt, and become obſtinate, not only by reaſon of the innumerable twigs 
of veins that creep all over the Belly and Flanks ; but becauſe of the great 
plenty of fat that lies under the ſkin and invirons theſe Veins, which breeds 
a very ul diſpoſition in the ſores and ulcers, And therefore when the 
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farcy begins on the Flank or Lower Belly, let no time be loft, but as ſoon 
as you perceive it, uſe the following application outwardly, 


T ake Oil of Turpentine and Oil of Vitriol, of each three ounces ; mix 


them together as directed above, by pouring in the Oil of Vitriol by 


little and little, till the ebullition is over and the whole incorporated, 


which will be thickiſh and of a dark colour. | 


Rus this mixture well into the buds and ſores once or twice a day, or 


wherever there is any ſwelling till it abates, and that the ſores run a lauda- 
ble matter. If the pain and tenderneſs goes off, that the Horſe will ſuffer 
the affected parts to be handled, it is a promiſing ſign; as alſo when the 
ulcers grow ſmooth and look clean, and the ſwelling ſinks and ſubſides. 


The quantity of Oil of Vitriol is here enlarged, which I have always 
found neceſſary when the farcy is ſeated in parts that are looſe and ſubject 


to moiſture and humidity, which engenders proud fleſh, and therefore re- 
_ quires ſuch applications as are more intenſely ſharp, and in ſome meaſure 
compreſs like a bandage. And to prevent the ſwelling of the Lower Belly, 
which ſoon increaſes with the farcy, and grows * apply the 


following mixture all over the ſide that is affected. 


Take reftifed Spirit of Wine, four ounces; Oil of Vitriol and Oil of 
Turpentine, of each two ounces; the beſt white Wine Vinegar or 


old Verjuice, ſix ounces ; mix theſe carefully together, Or the fol- 


lowing, 


Take Spirits of Wine, rectified, four ounces; Camphire, half an ounce; 
diſſolve the Camphire i in the Spirits, then add Vinegar or old Verjuice, 
ſix ounces ; white Vitriol, in fine powder, and diſſolved in a gill of 


Spring Water, one ounce ; mix them * _— the phial as 


5 i is uſed. 


Rus the diſeaſed ſide with either of theſe as far downwards as the centre 
of the Belly, which will contribute to brace up the Fibres of the Skin and 
of the Veins, and keep them from ſtretching, and by that means prevent 
the ſpreading of the farcy ; at the ſame time give internally the drink 
above preſcribed, with a courſe of antimonials, with Gum Guiacum, ſuch 
as ſhall be preſently preſcribed ; and if the Horſe be ſound in his Vitals, 


and the farey not too far gone, this method, ſtrictly followed, will cure 


him. 
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The farey Ws EN ts Ker begins on or near the Paſterns, it often proves tedious, 


in the and leaves ſwellings and other blemiſhes behind it; yet if it be diſcovered 


Paſterns 


how to be in time, it may be cured without much difficulty. In the Lower Limbs 
_—_ farcy lies ſometimes concealed for a great while, and makes ſo flow : 
progreſs at firſt, that it is often miſtaken for the greaſe, or for a blow or a 
kick of another Horſe, and goes by a general appellation of a humour ſettled 


in the Leg. It is true, the greaſe or kick of another Horſe, or even z 


blow or contuſion on thoſe parts may turn to a farcy, either through bad 
Wberein management or in a bad conſtitution; but that we may be able to form a 
the farcy judgment in this caſe, I ſhall lay Sen ſome diſtinguiſhing ſigns whereby 


in the 


limbs dif to know a beginning farcy in the Limbs, and in what reſpects chiefly it 


2 differs from the greaſe or other accidents. A kick or a bruiſe is for the 
moſt part attended with a ſudden ſwelling, or by a contuſed wound on the 
part, which is eaſily ſeen, and generally digeſts and turns ſpeedily to matter 

or goes off by diſcuſſion. The greaſe for the moſt part breaks out about 


the bending of the Paſterns backwards, and runs downwards towards the | 


Heel, and if it breaks upwards, it is owing to the ſharpneſs of the hu- 
mour, cauſed by the want of a free diſcharge below, and then it only owſes 
through the Skin and diſcharges a corroſive ſerum, that ſometimes brings 
off the hair or turns fcabby, with a conſtant heat in the part till it is cured, 
The farcy on the other hand often begins on the Paſtern Joint, or on the 

| Shakle Vein. When it begins on the Paſtern Joint, it is uſually one ſingle 
bud, at firſt, on the fore part or on one fide of the Paſtern, which brings 
a fulneſs and ſwelling into that joint and no where elſe, till the diſtemper 
gains ground, when ſeveral other buds begin to riſe and ſpring forth in 


little round tumors, that orcatly deform the figure and ſhape of the Leg, 


not like the greaſe or a common humour in the Limb, where the ſwelling 

is ſmooth and equal; but like a knotted crab-tree, which firſt diſables the 
Horſe from lying down, and then the knots aſcend upwards by the courſe 
of the Veins into the Hock, and from thence into the Thigh, &c. as has 
been already deſcribed, That which begins on the Shakle Vein is where it 


paſſes over the great Sinew behind, and generally happens after long travelling 
or labour, when the Vein has been bruiſed by the frequent frictions of the . 
Sinew. Theſe Veins are fo ſmall naturally, that they are ſcarce ever to be 


ſeen or felt, but on very fine thin ſkinned Horſes, and even not in theſe 
but when they are heated with exerciſe, and that all the Veins are filled 
with the Blood's rarefaction; and the Veins that creep over the Paſtern 
Joints being alſo very ſmall, and lying deep under a thick ſkin, are ſome- 


times bruiſed in the ſame manner with long journeys, by the continual. 
working 
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working of the Joint, which cauſes the Farcy to begin there in Horſes that 
are old, that have their Limbs ſtiff, and . Blood poor and depauperated. 
In all theſe caſes, a great deal depends on ſctting about the cure early; and 
I have known it often ſtop'd by very ſimple means, before it has begun to 
83 A Poultice made with Bran and Verjuice, bound round the part, 
rene wing it once a day, will often do the buſineſs without any other helps 
by contracting the Coats of the Veſſels, keeping the part always cool, and 
preventing the influx of humours, and if proud fleſh ariſe, touching it with 
Oll of Vitriol, or Aqua Fortis, an hour before you apply the poultice, letting 
it continue bare all that while, that theſe Oils may have their effect; for as 
yet, we ſuppoſe the diſtemper to be only local, and confin'd to a ſingle part, 
and therefore, may be chiefly conquered by the help of outward applica- 
tions made in time and cloſely followed. i 
Bur when once the Farcy gets ground, that the 1 Veſſels become 
corded, ſo as to conſtitute the ſecond, or more advanced ſtate of the diſ em- 
| per, it then requires both time and kill to manage it; and thoſe who ima- 
gine that the Farcy when arrived to this degree, may be ſoon cured with a 
few drinks, as many unexperienc'd perſons are apt to do, will for the moſt 
part find themſelves greatly diſappointed ; and tho' indeed the chief benefit 
may be expected from inward means in fuch caſes, yet the outward applica- 
tions muſt not be omitted, but conſtantly uſed; and therefore if the Plate 
Vein, the Thigh Veins, or any other of the * Veſſels —— to be 
corded, uſe the following mixture, 


Take Linſeed Oil, half a bunte Oil 2 Turpentine, and Oil of Petre, * The Cure 
each two ounces; Tincture of Euphorbium, and TinQure of Helle- Wars 
bor, of each two drams; Martiatum, or the Soldier's Ointment, two « ken 'r 
ounces; and if that cannot be had, Flanders Oil of Bays may be ſubiti- Se 
tuted for it; Oil of Origanum, half an ounce; double Aqua Fortis, bale © — 
an ounce; after the Ebullition is over, add two ounces of Barbados 


Tar, than ſhake the bottle gently, and keep the mixture for uſe, 


Rug a moderate quantity of this into the corded Veins, wd INN ever 
| there is any ſwelling proceeding from the Farcy. It conſiſts of hot ſtimulat- 
ing ingredients, which are abſolutely neceſſary in all ſuch caſes, where the 
Juices that nouriſh the Veins are in a kind of coagulum, and paiticipare of 
the ratuie of a callous, without ſenſibility, heat, or motion, except where 
the buds or tumors ariſe, which as has been obſerved, are very ſenſible, hot 


and angry, ſome like an eryſipelas, and ſome like a letter or her es, and in 
. Crca.ures 
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creatures that have their Veſſels ſo large, and their Coats ſo thick, in pro- 

portion to what they are in the human Body, prove but a weak effort in 

nature to throw off the diſtemper; and this is no doubt, the reaſon why the 

Farcy becomes ſo difficult to cure in Horſes that are old, or inwardly diſeaſ. 

ed, for in both theſe caſes, the Blood is often poor, cold and vapid, loſes its 

balſamick quality, and can ſcarce be recovered by any regimen or reſtorative 

whatever, But the above mixture, will help greatly to put the Blood and 

languid Juices of the external parts in motion, which is a principal intention 

in the cure of the Farcy, when it is arrived to this ſtate, once in two or 

win three days is ſufficient for this application; but when the Skin is ſo much 

recelay thickened over the ulcers, as to confine the matter underneath it, or if the 
te Pads Orifices be chœak'd up with proud fangous Fleſh, it is neceflary alſo in 

ren, eicher caſe, to make an open paſſage for it with a ſmall hot iron, cauteriſing 

the ſides, and deſtroying all the proud Fleſh round the edges, after which it 

may be kept down by touching, as often as it appears or begins to ſprout 

ou', either with Oil of Vitriol, Aqua Fortis, Aqua Regia, or with Butter of 

Antimony, which is the beſt of all where the ulcers are few in number; but 

this being a very powerful cauſtick, made chiefly from ſublimate, will create 

pain and inflammation, if it be apply'd much to the Limbs and nervoys 

Parts, will take a Horſe off his ſtomach, and raiſe a fever, which may 

| heighten and aggravate all the ſymptoms, eſpecially before the Blood is ſuffi- 

ciently attenuated, and the Juices fitted for a freer circulation; otherwiſe 

when this is uſed with {kill and judgment, it is of great ſervice to deſtroy 

the foulneſs of the ulcers, and to make them digeſt well, which ſoon gives 

a turn to the diſtemper. A Salve made by rubbing any quantity of Quick- 

ſilver with Aqua Fortis in a mortar to the conſiſtence of a liniment, will do 

great ſervice in this caſe, by ſmearing the ulcers with it when they appear 

foul and rank, and may be apply'd with leſs hazard. than the Butter of An- 

t mony. Burnt Allum and Lime Stones made into a fine powder, will have 

a good effect where there is humidity and moiſture, and will tranſmit no- 

thing into the Blood that will prove hurtful. i 5 

| Many of our common Farriers uſe Arſenick, or Corroſive Sublimate 

after opening the buds, putting a ſmall quantity into each, which anſwers in 

| Caſes where there are but few, and theſe not fituated near large Blood-Veſ- 

ſels, Joints, or Tendons- This they call coring out the Farcy, - becauſe the 

Eſchar, or part that is burnt with theſe cauſticks, digeſts off like the cores 

that are drawn out of the Heels with poultices. Others uſe only Roman 

Vitriol in powder, or Sublimate and Vitriol mixed together in equal quan- 

ties, which is milder and leſs dangerous than Sublimate alone, But many 

| Horſes 
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Horſes have been poiſon d by thoſe things, eſpecially with the Arfenick and 


Sublimate, when they have fallen into the hands of ignorant perſons. 1 


have ſeen the whole Leg and Thigh full of buds and ulcers of various ſizes, 
ſo much pepper'd with Sublimate, that the Horſe has dy'd ſuddenly, with 
all the uſual ſymptoms of a ſtrong poiſon; and I once knew the greateſt 
part of a pack of Hounds poiſon'd with the Carcaſe of a Horſe that had 
been treated in this manner; for when the Sublimate, Arſenick, or other 
ponderous mineral combin'd with corroſive Salts, once enters the Blood in 


any quantity, as eaſily happens in ſo many apertures, theſe things tear the 


| ſmall Veſſels to pieces wherever they paſs in the courſe of circulation, and 


if they do not cauſe ſudden and immediate death, they produce many new 


ſores and ulcers, not only in the external parts, which I have often obſerved 
after ſuch treatment, but inwardly eroſions in the ſmall Veſſels of the prin- 
cipal Viſcera, and in the membranous parts, with many untowardly ſymp- 
toms, which renders the caſe deſperate, and in brute creatures when hurt 
by ſuch managements, not worth the expence of a cure. But ſuch accidents 
ſeldom happen from a moderate uſe of the ſharp Oils, as they are more 


ſimple, and no ways combin'd with ponderous minerals, for they act more 


after the manner of the actual cautery, and rarely communicate their effects 
further than the part to which they are immediately apply'd, whereby they 


often do great ſervice, and with proper internals, effectually check the fur- 


ther progreſs of the Farc y. 5 
Now as to internals, they ought to be ſuch as are both efficacious and 
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fafe; yet when once the farcy is advanced to this degree, nothing is more 1Merho1; 


common than to exhibit the moſt harſh and ruggid things that can be de- 
viſed, agreeable to the common maxim, that a deſperate diſeaſe muſt have 


uſed ig 
the Cure 


the 


a deſperate remedy : And with this view, ſome give inwardly from four to Hate. 


eight ounces of Lapis Calaminaris ; and ſome have further added two ounces 
of Tuty in fine powder, with other metallick ſubſtances, which are never 
ordered inwardly in the diſeaſcs of the human body, unleſs by empyricks, 


but are frequently applied outwardly, in mixture with cintments, to dry up 


and incarn moiſt ſores and ulcers; and therefore, if they ſuccecd at all with 


Horſes, it muſt be where there is a very great humidity and moiſture in 


their conſtitutions, of which few praQtitioners in farriery are proper judges. 
SOME give a pound of barrel ſoap, in one doſe, boiled in ſtale beer with 
Rue, Savin, and other herbs of the fame intention ; and the ſoap being ex- 
tremely opening and deterfive, has ſucceeded with Horſes of very ſtrong 
conſtitutions that feed well, and before their ſtrength has been impaired ; 
ia 4b | bur. 
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more violence than before; and often in ſuch caſes, when the tarcy ſeems 
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but if ſach a doſe be given to a weak Horſe, it will go-nigh tothrow hin 


into an incurable ſcouring or diabetes. 

.OTHERs go yet further, as with an intention dies to kill or cure, 
adminiſtering drinks made with green Vitriol or Copperas, Rock Allum, 
Roman Vitriol, and Oil of Vitriol, boiled in chamberlye, with Hempſeed, 
Hens-Dung, Hemlock, and common Salt. This medley has often been 
tried in many deſperate caſes, though J cannot fay I ever heard its ſucceſz 
much boaſted of; the Copperas and Vitriols might perhaps make a kind of 


ſtomachick elixir for a Horſe, if it was corrected with warm ſpicy ingre. 
dients, but then it would have but little effect in an inveterate farcy ; Hen. 
dung, and the dung of moſt other fowls, are. reckoned to abound with 


ſalts that are very penetrating, and might be of ſome ſervice if the other 


things were ſuitable ; the Hemlock participates ſomewhat of the nature of 


Opium, but is more ſtupifying, and ſome old writers have commended its 


Inward uſe in obftinate chronic caſes, eſpecially of the ſehropholous kind, 


but now it is never preſcribed but in outward applications; but what effect 
ingredients of ſuch contrary natures can have when thus combined together, is 


not eafily to be accounted for. The main intention of the vitriolick medicines, 
if there be any intention at all in them, ſeems to be with a view to brace 


up the fibres of a very relaxed conſtitution, but this may be much better 


done by things of greater ſafety. I have known a farcy ſtopped, to outward 


appearance, by ſuch odd management, but, has ſoon broke out again with 


to be dried up, the cords, knots, and other deformities ſtill remain, and 
leave a ſickly, crazy, and ſurfeited conſtitution, which neither phyſic k, 


grals, or any other treatment is able to recover. 
Tuosk who uſe nothing but the decoctions or juices of herbs, ſuch as 


Wormwood, Rue, Elder, Ragwort, Horehound, and many other ſach 
like ſimples, with a mixture of Wood-ſoot, Brandy or Aqua Vitæ, have a 
much better chance to cure the farcy if they begin in time, and take care 


to make proper applications outwardly, as there are nothing in ſuch ingre- 
dients but what are triendly to the animal conſtitution, and the Soot is cer- 
tainly of great uſe in many caſes. I have ſeen ſeveral receipts of this kind 


that have been much commended, though I am apt to believe their ſucceſs 


has been chiefly in a beginning farcy, But in an inveterate kind, or when 
the farcy has grown ſo by its continuance, or by ill management, nothing 
can come in competition with mercurial and antimonial preparations, as I 


have often found from experience. 


Bur 
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Bur in adminiſtering mercurial medicines, ſeveral cautions are neceffiry, Cautions 
eſpecially in an inveterate farcy, when it appears in ſeveral places of the in 2dmini- 
Body; from a very bad diſpoſition of the Blood, and when the Veins are mercurial 
much corded; for all mercurials, by their weight, ſubtilty, and globular medieines. 
figure, work with great force and impetus in the animal canals, ſo as to 
increaſe the motion of the Blood to a very great degree, and therefore the 
reſiſtance mercurials meet with in the obſtructed Veſfels, when many of the 
ſmaller Veins are in a manner ſhut up, muſt cauſe very great diſorders in 
the animal œcoinomy; and this being often the caſe, the ſtronger and more 
compounded. preparations of Mercury, which have been contrived for the 
greater efficacy, are ſometimes very hurtful, and not near ſo much to be de- 
pended on as thoſe that are more ſimple, of which I have ſeen many in- 
ſtances in practice. This is very evident from the effects of Calomel, 
which, though it may be reckoned among the milder preparations of Mer- 
cury, and has been always reputed a very fafe medicine, in many difeaſes of 
the human body, eſpecially in the hands of able practitioners, yet it ſeldom 
avails in a ſtubborn inveterate farcy, or any other chronical diſtemper in a 
Horſe, but often cauſes ſymptoms that are not very agreeable, as loſs of ap- 
petite, ſtaring of the hair, ſcabs, blotches on the fkin, and other ſuch de- 
formities, which may be owing to the corroſive ſalts with which it is com- 
bined, and which perhaps are ſeldom ſo far blunted by fublimation, as to 
pals inoffenſively thro' the capillary Veſſels, eſpecially in ſuch habits, Ant! in 
a more particular manner affect the Veins; and therefore, as I have often 
obſerved in Horſes, makes its way through the Skin, which rather increaſes 
than abates the diſtemper. 
ON the other hand, the ſtronger preparations of Mercury, as the * 
and white precipitates, are yet more hazardous and i injurious to the conſti- 
tutions of Horſes, being more combined with ſharp and ſaline parts than 
the Calomel, and therefore only fit for outward applications. However 
ſome have ventared on theſe inwardly, both in the farcy and mange, and 
alſo to deſtroy worms, in which latter caſe J bave known them do ſervice 
in very ſmall doſes, vis. four or five grains made up with an aloetick 
purge; but 1 have he eard but of few inſtances of ſuch things in the farcy, 
it being impoſſible to repeat them without manifeſt danger, and in fo ſtub- 
born a diſtemper, when once it is confirmed, two or three doſes will avail 
but little, but rather ſtrengthen this ill habit, and render it more com- 
plicated than it was before, and conſequently more obſtinate and in- 
curable, 
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Tur Turbith Mineral i 18 beaker, very efficacious mercurial preparation 
Alder than the foregoing Precipitates. Its operation in the human boch 


is chiefly emetick, and where it does not vomit, will ſometimes, in one 
| ſingle doſe, raiſe a falivation. {2 have given a dram of this in an inveterate 


farcy, where the limbs have been greatly ſwoln, which in the ſpace of 


forty- eight hours, has dried up all the ſores, and in a ſurprizing manner 
brought down the ſwelling of the diſeaſed Limbs ; but then it made the 


Horſe ſo violently ſick for ſeveral days, and ſcour to ſuch a degree, that 


it could not be repeated, ſo as to effectuate a cure, but moſt of the ſymp. 


toms returned in the truce that was neceſſary, in order to his recovering the 


ſhock given by the force of ſo ſtrong a medicine. 
I never made trial of any of the Mercurial Panaceas, which from cor. 


roſives are rendered mild in their operations and effects, by the art and la- 


bour of the chymiſt, theſe being too chargeable and uncertain to be given 
to Horſes; but I have often found benefit from Crude Mercury, or the 


moſt ſimple preparations of it, and even theſe require to be adminiſtered 


with great ſkill and judgment, and with ſome knowlege of the Horſe's 


conſtitution, for ſome Horſes will bear muoh more of ſuch things than 


others. I have frequently known Crude Mercury adminiſtered to Horte 


with good ſucceſs, when their Wind has been ſuſpected, and without any 


ill conſequence; I have known an ounce of Quickſilver ſhook in a phaal, 


with three or four ounces of the Oil of Turpentine, till its parts were ſe— 
pirated and broke, and changed to a dark-coJoured draught, and given in 


the farcy, and if not too cloſely repeated, it will, in ſome conſtitutions, 
effectuate a cure in a very ſhort time; I have ſometimes cauſed an ounce of 


Quickſilver to be rubbed together with an ounce of Turpentine, to kill the - | 


Quickſilver, and then made into two balls, with Diapente : and Gum Guia- 
cum, of each an ounce, and Honey ſufficient to bring it into a proper con- 
ſiſtence, and given at twice, allowing the ſpace of four or five days between 
each, and with four of theſe have cured the farcy when it has been very 
rank, with the help of lenitive Purges and outward applications, in the 


manner above directed. 
Bur if the Crude Mercury, or even the Ethiops Mineral, be cloſely 


followed in repeated doſes, whether large or ſmall, it will bring ſome 


Horſes inſenſibly into a 8 which perhaps may be thought a little 
ſtrange to thoſe who have been converſant with the effects of Mercuty in 
the diſeaſes of the human body, but have not had Experience in ſuch things 


when adminiſtered to Horles, becauſe the Sulphur 1 in the Athiops Mineral 
- = e being 
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being equal i in quantity to the Mercury, has generally been looked upon as 
an effectual guard upon it; and indeed it has ſcarce been ſeen to have the 
feaſt tendency towards a falivation 3 in the human body, though ſometimes 
it will make its way through the pores of the ſkin ; and I have often known 
it given to very young children of ſchrophulous and ſcorbutick habits, for 


ſeveral months together, without any ſuch effect; from whence one would 
imagine that a very ſmall portion of the Mercury | in the Æthiops, enters 


into the blood of infants, and this may be owing partly to the extreme 


ſmallneſs of their veſſels, and partly to ſlime and viſcidities in their bowels, 
that frequently furs up the mouths of the Lacteals both in younger and 
older perſons, to which inconveniencies Horſes are not ſo liable as men, by 
reaſon of their more fimple diet, which never conſiſts of viſcid or oily 
things, and their drink being pure water, eaſily mixes and aſſimulates with 
all their food ; and therefore it is eafy to imagine, that moſt mercurial me- 
dicines may enter more readily into the maſs of blood in a Horſe than in 
man, their Lacteals being alſo more large, open and free; and a Horſe's Blood 
being once ſated with the Mercury, he may be the ſoomir affected by it, 
that the poſition of his Head is in ſome meaſure dependent, and that the 


courſe of the Thoracick Duct, which conveys both aliment and phyſick 


into the Blood, is partly horizontal, and upon a level with the receptacle of 
the Chyle: And whereas the carotid and jugular Arteries in Men, carry the 
Blood ſtreight upwards to the Head and the Veins, in returning it in the 
courſe of circulation perpendicularly downwards, therefore this kind of me- 
chaniſm is the cauſe, why the return of the Blood from the Head is more 
quick and fudden in men than in quadrupeds, where the Veſſels are either 


in a horizontal or oblique direction, and may in a great meaſure be the rea- 


ſon why we often obſerve in Horſes, a great accumulation of ſeroſities upon 
the Glands of the Mouth and Noſe, in their colds and other diſorders, 
whereby many of their diſeaſes are thrown off critically by theſe outlets. 

FRoM theſe conſiderations it will be eaſy to conceive, how the ſame kind 
of mechaniſm diſpoſes mercurial medicines to exert their force more imme. 
diately upon the parotid Glands, and thoſe in the Mouth and Noſe of a 


Horſe, which is alſo evident from experience, though ſome Horſes are 


more eaſily affected than others, of which I have known ſeveral inſtances, 
eſpecially among the heavy coach breed, theſe being, for the moſt part, of 
more relaxed conſtitutions than the generality of ſaddle Horſes; and I have 
ſeen ſome of them begin to flabter and unable to chew their hay and 
oats, after taking Zthiops Mineral about a week or ten days conſtant, 
though not above half an ounce in a doſe ; and I have known the ſame 
ſymptoms: 
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; 6 ymptoms ai from Crude Mercury, where only two drams has been given, 


and contipued about the ſame {pace of time. And therefore, whoever ad. 


miniſters Crude Mercury, or ſuch mercurial preparations, where the Mer. 
cury is but little changed, or ſuch preparations as are charged and combined 
with corroſives, muſt allow ſufficient intervals between the doſes, to Prevent 
a flux from the Mouth and Noſe; for whatever ſome may pretend to, it has 
been found altogether impracticable to carry a Horſe through a falivation, 
or even ſo much as to keep him one week under it, by all the helps the 


the greateſt art and ſkill can afford; for as ſoon as a Horſe's Blood begins 
to be ſated with the Mercury, its eaſy admittance foreward towards hi; 


Head, cauſes a repletion of all the Blood- Veſſels in thoſe parts, and there. 


by produces many untowardly ſymptoms. His Eyes appear ſwoln and look 
watery, With a deadneſs and ſtupor in his looks, ſomewhat reſembling the 


ſtaggers; the Plethora and fulneſs of his Veſſels produces a feebleneſ, 


whereby be grows languid in all his motions ; and no creature whatever is 
more ſheepiſh and daſtardly than ſome of the moſt boiſterous kind of 
Horſes, when once they are overcome, either by force or ſickneſs ; the pa- 
rotid and ſalivary Glands become inflated, and his Mouth ſo tender, that 
although he appears hungry and willing to eat, he only mumbles his hay 
and drops it out of his Mouth, mixed with a little viſcid ſlime, and wit 
great difficulty will make a ſhift to ſwallow a few oats and a little bran; 
there is the ſame difficulty in his drinking, for as ſoon as he holds his Head 
down to his water his Mouth guſhes full of a roapy ſlime, and moſt Horſes, 
even in a common cold, the yellows, or any other diſtemper that affect 
the Glands of the Head, will refuſe to drink gruel or water, or to eat food 
ſufficient to keep him alive, while they are in this condition, becauſe the 


ſlaver mixes with their water and aliment, which 1 18 always ey diſagree. 


able to them. 
In ſome ſuch caſes, where there has been the ſymptoms of a beginning 


ſalivation, I have been forced to order them glyſters, to give preparations 


of Sulphur, lenitive purges with Rhubarb, and afterwards ſtrong decoctiom 
of Guiacum to divert the flux from the Mouth and Noſe, and to carry it 
off by other outlets; but I never found any ſuch effect from the native 


| _ Cinabar orCinabarof Antimony, having often given the latter with great ſafety 


and uncommon ſucceſs, for two or three months together in ſome very obſtinate 
and inveterate caſes ; for the Mercury in this preparation ſeems to be fo fixed 


with the Antimony and Sulphur, that I could never obſerve it have the | 


leaſt tendency to a ſalivation, nor expoſe a Horſe in the leaſt to catch cod. 


And therefore in an advanced degree of the farcy, when it is become ob- 


ſtinate 


t 


tl 


O 
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ſtinate by its long continuance, it is in vain to hurry on a cure, but to pro- The bur. 
rying of a 


ceed gradually; for if the diſtemper has been contracting for a long while deen an 


together, and by that means gathered ſtrength and ſure footing, it is not to obſlinate 
be removed but by flow degrees, during which time, if the Horſe AND. 
very much disfigured or lame, he needs not lie idle and uſeleſs, but may be __ 


moderately worked, which always — ſome aid and affiſtance to the gerous. 
cure. 
| Now in this advanced degree of the farcy, obſerve carefully the com- 
plexion and other qualities of the buds and ſores, whether they have a 
yellowiſn hve, and look ſchirrous and hard about the edges, which is fre- 
quently the caſe when the Liver happens to be affected, if not taken no- 
tice of in time, the cure may be fruſtrated. * o remove this ſymptom 
1 the following drink. 


Take the Roots of ſharp-pointed Dock, NO clean from the mould and The ns 


when the 


cut into ſmall ſlices, one handful; Rhapontick, or inſtead of the Rha- farey is 
pontick, Monk's Rhubarb, one ounce ; Turmerick and Madder bruiſed Joined 
of each half an ounce ; Liquorice ſliced, half an ounce. Boil in three 7E 
pints of water to a quart, and in the decoction, while warm, diſſolve 

half an ounce of Caſtile or Venice Soap. Then take two drams of 

- Saffron ty'd in a rag, ſqueeze it in the hot liquor till the virtue is got 

out of the Saffron, then add half a pint of White-Wine or ſoft Ale, 


and give it in the uy faſting. 


LEFT this be repeated three or four days 1 only after the firſt 
Py ay, half in the morning faſting and the other half 1 in the afternoon be- 
tween his feeds. 


IF the buds and ſores lack blackiſh and of 2 livid colin. it fawn When the 


ſomewhat of a cold languid ſtate of the Blood and Juices tending to mor- _ * 1 


tifcation. In which caſe the following drench will be of great fe: vice. date. 


Take of the beſt Jeſuits Bark groſly powdered, two onde; Chamo- 
mile Flowers, one ounce ; filings of ſteel, old nails, or any other pieces 
of old iron ty'd up in a rag, four ounces. Boil in three pints of 
Water to a quart, pour off the decoction when ſettled, and let it be 
given in the morning, 

IT may be repeated three or four days, by boiling the ſame ingredients 
over again, until the decoction loſes moſt of its bitterneſs ; and if it be 
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neceſſary to repeat it oftener, it may be made of freſh ingredients, Except 
the iron, which will always ſerve to the end of the cure, 

Tusk things being ſufficiently repeated in either caſe, will bring the 

| ſores to a better and more lively diſpoſition ; and when this appears they 

may be diſcontinued, and no other internals need. be our beſides the fl 


_ lowing balls, 


Take eight ounces of Native Cinabar or Cinabar of Main ; Long 
Birthwort and Gum Guiacum, in powder, of each four ounces, 
Honey ſufficient to make the whole into a paſte, to be formed into 
balls the ſize of large Walnuts, rolled in Liquorice Powder, 


Tre Cinabar of Antimony that riſes in the ſame proceſs with the Butter 
of Antimony, is faid to be the moſt efficacious. I have made trial of both, 
but without any ſenſible difference, and therefore I prefer that made in the 
common way, Which is both 3 and more caſy to be had than the 

other. | 
Trzss balls are proper in every ſtate of the FE 31 1900 often cured it 
in one week when the diſtemper has been but new, and before the ſkin was 
much defaced with the depraved ſtate of the ulcers, without drinks or any 
Some Other means, by giving one or two of them in a day. And in an old 


| kinds of farcy I have continued them for two or three months together, during all 


n diſtemper has been ſenſibly declinining, with the ule of 


not to be W 


38 theſe balls only, and the help of outward applications; which as I have 


yoo Vang already obferved, are by no means to be neglected, but ought to be very 


9 8 conſtant ; for without deſtroying the fungous fleſh, and clearing the ſores 
plications. and ulcers from the ſharp corroſive matter, with which they are apt to 


abound, the beſt inward means may fail and prove of no effect, But of 


this ſufficient directions have been given above. pn 
Tre laſt and moſt complicated ſtate of the farcy here mentioned, being 


the farcy in à great meaſure incurable, I ſhall only deſcribe the chief ſymptoms, with 
appears the manner thereof, that the onwers of ſuch Horſes may be at no unne- 


aged *ceſfary expence and trouble, when in the end they may loſe all their la- 


incurable. 


bour and meet with a diſappointment. 
Wurm a farcy that has begun with no other than the common and uſual 
' ſymptoms, but by long continuance, by improper applications, or by neg- 
lect has ſpread and increaſed ; if freſh buds are continually ſprouting forth 
white the old ones remain foul and ulcerous; ; if they riſe on the Spines cf 


the Back and Loins; if the Horſe grows hide-bound ; if abſceſſes ax 
1 * N formed 


Of the Farcy. -— Ws 


formed in the fleſhy parts between the interſlices of the large Muſcles ; if 
his Eyes look dead and lifeleſs ; if he forſakes his food and ſcours often, eſpe- 
cially if his excrements be thin and of a blackiſh colour, you may look 
upon his farcy as degenerated into an incurable conſumption. And tho' a 
Horſe may have but few of theſe worſer ſymptoms, may eat his allowance, 
and drink his water, and look lively and ſprightly about the Head; yet if 
the Plate-Vein, or the Thigh-Vein continue large and corded, and if theſe 
remain ſo after firing and other proper applications have been made, it is a 
ſign the diſtemper has penetrated inwards, and has affected ſome of the 
internal parts that lie out of the reach of outward applications, which will 
render the cure both tedious and expenſive; firing the corded Vein is ſome- 
times a great help, and the ſpeedieſt in this caſe, eſpecially when fired 
pretty deep, that a good diſcharge can be made; for tho that branch of 
the vein is likely to be loſt by it, yet the circulation of the Blood may be: 
preſerved by the other communicating branches, as we ſee often in caſes 
| when a Vein is loſt in the Neck after bleeding. Only it is to be obſerved, 
when a Horſe loſes ſome of the principal Veins, as the Plate-Vein, or the 
Thigh-Vein, and the farcy by that means ſtopped, yet the parts will re- 
main weak for ſome time afterwards ;. and therefore he ſhould not be too. 
much preſſed in any buſineſs till he recovers his ſtrength. : 
| Wren the farcy has continued ſo long in the limbs as to produce large 
calloſiiies and ſwellings about the joints, tho' the. ulcers are dried, up and 
no freſh buds appear any where, yet when the Leg is very much increaſed * 
in bulk, and the joints ſtiff and unfit for motion, ſuch limbs are ſeldom 
ever recovered to their perfect uſe and ſhape, or at leaſt not for a long 
time. | EY N | | 

THERE remains yet another caſe that has been partly deſcribed among 
the prognoſticks, v/Z. when many of the common ſymptoms of a farcy 
are epidemical, I remember ſome few Horſes about fourteen years ago, 
ſeized with the ſymptoms of a rank farcy, that was infectious and very _ 
fatal ; but this did not continue long. It began with one or two fingle How an 
buds upon the Flank, near the Groins, or the Emunctories under the Jaws, Hen 
and ſoon ſpread itſelf all over the body on both fides, attended with a pro- feRtious 
fuſe running of purulent matter from the Noſe, which ſoon made them pes, 3: 
forſake all manner of food. The buds generally broke in twenty-four the conie- 
hours, and diſcharged a vapid bloody ichor, which ſhewed a morbid ſtate —_ 
of the whole maſs of Blood; and tho! this is what people generally call 
the farcy and glanders, yet it is properly a peſtilential diſtemper, and makes 
lo ſudden a havock as takes away all hopes of a recovery; and if any 
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of the Farcy, 
thing ſhould be attempted” towards 4 cure, it muſt be by thoſe medicines 


— for malignant diſtempers, as has been already obſerved, "OFT — 


outward applications are of little uſe. When Horſes are ſeized in this man. 


ner, they ſhould be immediately removed out of the way, to prevent 


others being infected by them. 


Tbewater I ſhall conclude what I have further to g on this ſubject, with ſome 


farcy (=» few obſervations concerning the water farcy (or watry farcy, as ſome call it) 


term it has which indeed is another diſeaſe, and has little or no reſemblance to a true 


lit! 
— farcy, either in its cauſe, ymptoms, or _— but has __ obtained this 


the true. name thro? ignorance and cuſtom, _ 

This of THE water farcy i is of two kinds, one the product of a feverith diſpo- 
to kinds. ſition, the other is dropſical, and of that kind which in man reſembles an 
Anaſarca, where the water is not confined to the Belly and Limbs, but 
ſhe ws itſelf in ſeveral parts of the Body, with ſoft ſwellings, which yield 
to the preſſure of the fingers, as is uſual in all dropſical habits. This laſt 
kind uſvally procceds from foul feeding, or from the latter graſs and fog, 


that often comes up. in great plenty with long continued cold rains, and 
breeds a fluggith viſcid Blood. In this caſe, or from whatever other cauſe 


it proceeds, * the following * 


The ewe Tiks Rue, Chamomile-Flowers, and the Rind or Bark of Elder, of 
2 8 each a handful; fix cloves of Garlick peeled and cut ſmall; Juniper 
theſe all night in a quart of boiling Water, wherein hot Tron hes been 
quenched ; pour off the infufion in the morning, and add to it a pin: 

of ſtale Beer, or a e of white Liſbon Wine, 


| Give one half i in the morning i ling, and the other half at night, about 
two hours before feeding time. Repeat this every other day for a week 
or a fortnight, feeding with the beſt hay and oats, and after his drinks 2 
little ſcalded bran, allowing an ounce of Sulphur and Antimony in each 
feed, When the Horſe is brought into a ſomewhat better plight, give him 
two or three mild purges, made with an ounce of Succotrine Aloes, two 
or three drams of freſh Jallap, half an ounce of Cream of Tartar, and 


ſixty drops of Oil of Juniper, made into a Ball with Syrup. of Marſh- 


Mallows or Honey. And this method will make a perfect cure if the 
Horſe be ſound in his Vitals, and if other wiſe, that the watry ſwellingz 


are the effect of ſome inward decay, it may be known by theſe figns, vir. 


he will. oſs his appetite, have a dry cough, word at his Noſe, and have 2 


5 | | deadne'; Ml 


Berries and Aniſceds, of each an ounce; Saffron, one dram ; infaſe 


Of the N. 


Fay in his looks ; in which caſe he muſt be treated accordingly, if the 
Horſe be of value and worth the trial. 

Tux other kind often begins with feveriſtineſs and loſs of appetite, but 
chat ſymptom ſoon goes off when the tumors arrive to their maturity; for 
then they take to their meat, and nature often effectuates a cure, with little 
or no other help beſides a few feeds of ſcalded bran with ſulphur, Theſe 


tumors are commonly hot and ſomewhat inflamed. Sometimes they break, 
and ſometimes diſpetſe of themſelves, without breaking; and when they 


break, they generally diſcharge a little hot ſcalding water, which after a 
day or two, digeſts and heals without turning ulcerous. This diſorder is 
more frequent | in ſome ſeaſons than others, of which 1 have already taken 
notice, in treating of the epidemical diſtempers of Horſes. 

Tu cure is to bleed plentifully in the beginning, then adminiſter the 
following drink, 


Take the Leaves and. Bark of Elder, of each a lunge handful. Cha- 
momile-Flowers, half a handful. Juniper Berries, bruiſed, an ounce. 
Boil in a quart of Water to three half pints, pour off the decoction, 
and while it is warm, diſſolve in it four ounces of Cream of Tartar 

and fix ounces of Honey. 


Grvx one of theſe drinks every other morning, for one week, with 


Antimony and Gum Guaicum, of each half an ounce, once a day, ina 
feed of ſcalded bran, to be cominted about a week. or longer, if neceſſary. 
Tue like ſymptoms will ſometimes happen at the criſis or turn of a 


malignant fever, of which I have known ſeveral inſtances. I have ſeen 
the Head ſwoln to a monſtrous ſize, and the Lips particularly, to ſuch a 


degree that the Horſe has been unable to take any other ſuſtenance beſides 
water-gruel, for ſeveral days together. Sometimes the ſwellings fall on 
the briſket and other dependant parts, both of the Body and Limbs; they 


are generally of a watry diſpoſition, and felzom come to any maturity; 


but are eaſily diſperſed with the help of proper fomentions made of Worm- 
wood, St. Johns-wort, Chamomile-Flowers, Elder, and ſuch like, with 
erude Sal Armoniack, and Pearl-Aſhes, keeping the Horſe at the ſame 
time open with glyſters and lenitive drinks, with thoſe other things that 
have been preſcribed for the cure of malignant fevers. But having treated 


af thoſe maladies in their proper places, I ud not here have mentioned 


them, only to rectify the miſtakes of thoſe who often do much miſchief 


by n ſuch ſymptoms in the manner of the farcy.. 
| CHA P. 
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The 


Hb 57 = 
Of Tumors. 


A Tande 1 is a preternatural rifing or ſwelling, on any part of the Body of 


a Horſe, for all parts may be ſubject to ſwellings of one kind or other, 
as well the Bones, Ligaments, and Sinews, as the Fleſh, Membranes, and 


other ſoft parts; and theſe ſwellings proceed either from an external or inter- 


nal cauſe, vi. from Wounds, Blows, Bruiſes, and ſuch like accidents, or 


from fevers, which ſometimes produce critical tumors, by which the febri- 
fick matter 1s caſt off, and ſometimes tumors — from ſome chronical 


diſeaſe. 


geſtion. Thoſe by fluxion are ſuch as come ſuddenly to maturation, viz. 


where the Fibrillæ are broke, and the influx into the part haſty and un 
as in all boils and moſt critical ſwellings. Thoſe by congeſtion advance | 


gradually, and are properly chronical, and affe& the Body according to the 
cauſe from whence they proceed, and the habitual temperament of the Blood 
and Juices, during their continuance, 

THe ancients have reduced all Tumors to theſe four general kinds, as pro- 
ceeding from the four principal humours, which according to their analyſis, 


conſiſted of blood, choler, phlegm, and melancholy, vis. the * phlegmon 


from blood, the eryſipelas from choler, the zdema from phlegm, and the 
ſcirrbus from melancholy. 
THE phlegmon proceeding from Blood, or more properly from a Pletho- 


Phlegmon ra, is known by its heat, tenſion, and pulſation of the principal Artery, that 


The 


Eriſipelas. 


conveys the Blood into the part where the Tumor is ſeated, when the Veins 
and other returning Veſſels are broke or obſtructed, ſo as to cauſe an accu- 
mulation, or according to the vulgar phraſe, a gathering. This kind of Tu- 
mor is the ſame we call a boil, which generally. « comes ſoon to maturity, 
and ends in ſuppuration. 7 

Tre eriſipelas is alſo an inflam'd ſwelling, accompany'd with heat and 
burning, and is more ſuperficial than the phlegmon, and therefore the pul- 
fation of the Arteries are ſeldom felt as in the other; ſometimes the greateſt 
part of the humour is caſt npon one part, e it ſhews itſelf on ſeve- 


ral parts of the Body at once, over the Skin, and near the Tendons of the 
| — = | Muſcles 


Ir may be further EV IEC) that all tumors are form'd by Fluxicn or Con. 
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Of Tumors, 


Muſcles towards the joints, with lite bliſters, as happens frequently in a 
St. Anthony's Fite, which is an erilipelatous diſtemper. The matter of 
theſe Tumors is generally thin and of an ill conſiſtence, reſembling that 
which proceeds from a burn or ſcald, and often of a yellowiſh hue, from 
obſtructions of the Liver, whereby the bile or gall being not duly ſecerned 
but retain'd in the Blood, gives a tincture to the matter that iſſues from the 
ſores, and to ſeveral of the common ſecretions, which are alſo ting'd yellow. 
Of this kind, is what we may obſerve ſometimes in the farcy, and other 
chronical diſtempers, of which I have already treated. 


THe edema is a ſoft ſwelling, that yields to the preſſure of the finger, The 
without heat, pain, inflammation, or-change of colour. Under this deno- — 


mination are rank'd all dropſical ſwellings, or ſuch of any kind, as are cauſed 
by too much humidity or flatulency. But a true œdema, uſually proceeds 
from a cold, pituitous Blood falling upon the Limbs, or any other part that 
has been previouſly weakened ; and as in the human Body theſe ſwellings 
generally happen to aged perſons, ſo they often prove obſtinate and 
hard to cure. Old Horſes in like manner are ſubject to ſwellings, that ſeem 
to be of the œdematous kind, which ſometimes are ory help'd by bliſ- 
tering, firing, and laxative purges. 


TRE ſcirchus 1 is the fourth general kind of Tumor, according to the fore- The 


going enumeration. It is a very hard ſwelling, ſometimes intire, ſmooth, 
and without pain, ſometimes divided into little knots and bundles, ſeated 
for the moſt part among the Glands and Kernels. Of this ſort the ancients 
reckoned all cancers, ſcrophulas, and other ſuch maladies, But theſe gene- 
rals being no ways ſatisfactory, with reſpect to the great number of Tumors 
of different kinds that riſe on the animal body, ſome having peculiarities 
that render them ſuch as cannot eaſily fall under either of theſe denomina- 
tions, and ſome being of a mixed kind, participating partly of one and part- 
ly of another, either by their original formation, or by ſome degeneracy 
from what they were at firſt; theſe being claſs 4 under a few general de- 
nominations, cauſes no ſmall perplexity, and tends only to multiply names 
and diſtinctions. I ſhall therefore proceed to deſcribe thoſe Tumors that 
are the moſt uſual and frequent among Horſes, and in the manner they are 
beſt known in the practice of farriery. And in order to this I ſhall begin 
with critical Tumors. 


Ot. 


of Critical Tumors, 


OCarrica Tomors are properly thoſe whereby a fever or other acute 


diſtemper is caſt off, and the febrifick matter is thrown out upon ſome 
particular part, which generally has a good tendency, when the tumor i, 
external, and happens to be ſeated on ſome part that is ſafe ; for thereby a 
Horſe is uſually reſtor'd to his health as ſoon as it comes to ripen. On the 
other hand, internal tumors generally affect the Lungs, or other Principal 
Viſcera, and often prove mortal, or fall on the Joints, and ſometimes end in 


| incurable lameneſs, For this reaſon, critical tumors on the external parts, 


ought for the moſt part to be promoted, and forwarded by ripening oint- 

ments and poultices, where the latter can be apply'd, and ſhould by no 
means be repell'd. 

Criricl CR1TICAL Tumors uſually ariſe under the Jaws, and W ne turn to 

ker the ſtrangles, ſometimes under the Ears, where with good management they 

' Paroud ripen into matter, and caſt off the dregs of ſickneſs. I was imploy'd to two 

_— —_— lately in dangerous fevers, which both terminated with critical tumors, 

which began among the Kernels under the Ears, and before they arrived to 

their ſtated fize, ſpread a good way down the Neck; at firſt they were pain- 

ful, and hindered the Horſes from ſwallowing, but by keeping them always 

anointed with Dialthæa, and giving the Horſes, plenty of gruel to drink, and 

keeping their Heads and Necks covered, they both ripen'd and diſcharg'd 

very large quantities of laudable matter, by which they both recovered. The 


one broke and opened of itſelf, the other was opened with a ſmall hot iron, 


The hardneſs and ſwelling of the Skin that remains after theſe tumors run 


off, when impoſtumated, generally ſinks in a week or ten days time, only by 
| bathing now and then with a little yu of Wine firſt, and afterwards with 
Vinegar. 


Some- I have known Gs caſt TED el off on the Poll, _ ſometimes on 


times the 


Poll Evil the Withers, the one cauſing the poll- evil, and the other what the farriers 


SY call the fiſtula, both which prove troubleſome enough becauſe of their ſitua- 


critical, tion, the reaſon of which, with their method of cure, will be ſhewn in their 
Critical proper place. Sometimes fevers terminate in critical tumors in the Groins, 


Tumors and cauſe very large ſwellings on the inſide of the Thigh, ſometimes rretch- 


| {rus ing along the Sheath, and towards the Lower Belly, and break near the 


yu Cleft, When the ſwelling falls downwards, it generally forms an abſcels 
of aHorſe. between the Interſtices, a little below the Stiffle, or runs towards the Hock, 


where 


Tumors from Hurts, &c. 


where it ſeldom forms one ſingle abſceſs, but breaks in ſeveral ſmall puſtles, 


that without good care and judgment end in little ſcabby ulcers, and leave 


a thickneſs in the Joint · I have known critical ſwellings fall into the Paſ- 
tern Joint, and ſometimes. into the Coffin, both which are dangerous, and 
therefore ought to be breath'd out if poflible with diſcutient fomentations, 
The following i is one of the moſt efficacious that can be in ſuch caſes, 


Take Wormwood, Chamomile Flowers, and Melilot, of oats a Mabel, 


Bay- Berries bruis d, four ounces; Wood Aſhes, a few handfuls; Wood 


Soot, one handful; boil in a gallon of Water to near one half is waſted. 
Let the part be ſtop'd with woollen Cloaths wrung out ſcalding hot, 


and apply'd as dry and as hot as poſſible, and renewed as often as the 


Nr begin to turn cold. 


Hwy a pint of Spirit of Wine ſhould be added to each quart of the fo. 


mentation juſt when it is going to be uſed, which ought to be two or three 


times a day, applying the cloaths wrung out five or ſix times every drefling, 
leaving the laſt cloth bound round the Joint, with a dry one over it, to keep 
the part continually breathing. 

Wu theſe critical ſwellings fall upon the Coffin, the eil often gets 
into the Coffin-Bone and turns it foul, It breaks firſt in little tumors round 
the Coronet, and then turns into a canker, or to a joint water that gathers 
in the Coffin Joint; but theſe accidents happen more frequently from ſtrains 
or violent bruiſes than from ſickneſs; but when they proceed from fevers, 
or from age, or a bad habit of body, they are perhaps worſe in their conſe- 
quences, than from any other cauſe, producing cankers, Joint- water, and a 
caries in the Bones, See ulcers, 


Of Swellings cauſed by Blows, Rrulſes, and oder external 
Accidents, 


| bed one 1 __ 5 ſenſible that a blow or bruiſe, 5 whatever 


accident it happens will cauſe a ſwelling, either in a larger or more re- 


| miſs degree, and the ſwellings cauſed by external accidents are more or leſs 
dangerous according to their degrees of violence, and according as the ag- 
grieved part or member happens to be more or [ef able to bear the hurt 


and impreſſion. | | 
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5 9 Tumors from Hurts, & . 
Brows on the Head ſometimes bring Horſes into convulſive diſorders, 
| po prove mortal, of which I have. known ſome few inſtances, and hurts 


and bruiſes on the Joints ſometimes cauſe. incurable lameneſs. © Blows ang 


bruiſes of the fleſhy parts often produce very large ſwellings, and when 
many of the ſmall Fibrillæ are broke end in impoſtumation ; but this is 


ſeldom dangerous. Horſes are frequently hurt with bad faddles, which 

ſometimes brings ſwellings that are troubleſome ; alſo by kicks, and by the 
biting of other Horſes, who often make their attacks on the Neck, Back, 

and Withers, and ſometimes the Shoulder and Haunches. I have 7 


Horſes ſo much mauled and bruiſed with the Teeth of other Horſes, that 
the Neck, Withers, and Shoulders have been blown up to a prodigious 
 faze, and when the ſwelling ſubſided the Cuticula has come off like burnt 
leather, and its thickneſs equal to the uſual dimenſions of the ſkin. Some- 


times Horſes are alſo very much bruiſed and hurt by getting over their 


bales, and their Limbs and other parts very much ſwelled by ſuch accidents, 


and often the hair rubbed off with rawyneſs and excoriation z and frequently 


_ Horſes get themſelves intangled in their eollar reins, or with their halters; 
all which and many other ſuch accidents cauſe ſwellings, and ſome of 

them to ſuch a degree as to produce a ſymptomatick fever. 

One gene- Bur as we in all ſuch caſes that the Blood is no Ways affect, 


ral inten- therefore one general intention in the method of cure is only neceſſary, : 


tion in the 


method of and that is by coolers and repellers, ſuch as red or white Vinegar, old Ver- 
— 1 2 or compoſitions made with Alum, Vitriol, and the like; which ſhould _ 
de applied frequently to the ſwelling, till the heat and inflammation. is 

The effect abated, In all theſe caſes the pain — a fadden influx of the Blood and 


of coolers Juices into the aggrieved part, which raiſes a tumor; and unkfs-the Fibrillz 


and re- 
pellers. happen to be much broke and torn aſſunder, ſo as to cauſe an extravaſation 


of the Blood and its ſeroſities, the cure may be eaſily affected, by apply- 


ing any of the coolers abovementioned, which are not only uſeful on ac- 


count of their coldneſs, but by reaſon of their roughneſs and aſperity, 

| whereby they conſtringe the Fibres, and in that reſpect act like a bandage 
or any thing elſe that makes a gentle compreſſion, and thereby not only 
reſiſts a further influx, but forwards the e Juices 1 into their Oe. 
receptacles, 


Take a pint of Views: and mix with t a peice of Bole, 1 bigneſs of | 


a Males, ſhake them togethes, 


Tan 


: | Tumors from Hurts, &r. 


Tas is as proper as any thing to bath a. ſwelling that comes by a bruiſe 
or any other common accident, The ſurgeons mix water with the Vine- 


with the mixture; but the Fibres of a Horſe are ſo rigid, that they require 
the Vinegar 1 in its full ſtrength. I find alſo from experience, that good 
| Vinegar 1 is | preferable to Verjuice, unleſs it be extremely old, -and at the 

ſame time has no ways loſt its acid ; becauſe the Vinegar being for the 
molt part thinner, and not altogether ſo viſcid as the Verjuice, penetrates 
and enters the part to which it is applied more eaſily, and therefore often 
proves. more efficacious ; and in ſome caſes diſtilled Vinegar or Vinegar 
mixed with a ſmall portion of Spirit of Vitriol, is to be preferred where 
ſtronger acids and more intenſe coolers are quiet A cold charge is alſo 
a very proper application in intentions of this kind, eſpecially to the Back, 
Withers, and other parts when they have been bruiſed with the ſaddle. 
This is made of Vinegar, Bole, and the Whites of Eggs to the conſiſtence 


353 
In ſome 


caſes Vi- 
negar pre- 


gat, which is their oxycrate, perhaps the better to incorporate the Bole ferable to 


Veijuice. 


of a poultice, and ſpread over the aggrieved part. A cold charge is alſo A cold 


proper to be laid to ſwellings of the Joints, or any where on the Limbs 


charge y- 
ſual in 


when they proceed from ſtrains, bruiſes, and other ſuch accidents ; but ſuch caſes. 


requires to be oftener renewed than what is generally done, being apt to 
turn dry in a littte time, eſpecially while the heat and inflammation con- 
tinues, or while there is any anguiſh left, and after this a conſtant uſe of 
Bole and Vinegar will in moſt caſes effect a cure where the Blood is no 
ways faulty, and that there happens to be no concomitant ſymptoms that 
require the aid and aſſiſtance of other applications, as in caſes where the 
Fibrillz are much broke and the ſeroſities or grumes of Blood are lodged _ 
under the ſkin, wherein proper fomentations may be of great ſervice to 


thin the juices and fit them for tranſpiration ; or bathing the Part often with o 


a mixture of two ounces of crude Sal Armoniack, boiled in a quart of 
Chamber. lye, and made warm every time it is applied. But when theſe 
juices happen to be extravaſated and lodged among the Fibres under the 


Cuticula, or lie deeper and form little Abſceſſes, the matter may be let out 
by gentle ſcarrifications, tho' I have known it uſually make its way with- 


out any operation; for the teguments. above it being naturally thin, rot and 
come off in fleaks and ſcabs. This happens frequently to Horſes that have 
been bit about the Neck and Shoulders by other Horſes, which bites are 
generally attended with contuſions, pain and ſtiffneſs, till the corrupted ſe- 
rolities are diſcharged ; and when once that is done, there needs nothing 
more than to anoint the ſcabs and ſhrivelled ſkin, with ſome ſoftning lina- 
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ment 10545 of Oil, Bees-wax, and Parmaſitty, or with Linſeed Oi, which 
Is equal to any other in all ſuch caſes. | 
ITuksE methods here laid down, being the moſt proper to be followed. in 
the cure of all tumors that proceed from blowys and other ſuch accidents, 
which are in common to Horſes and other quadrupedes, I ſhall now proceed 
to thoſe that are more peculiar, and are diſtinguiſhed by their peculiar 


names and * 


of a Bone Spavin, 


BONE ſpavin is is a hard ſwelling on the inſide of the Hock, and is ſo 
called, not only becauſe it reſembles a bone in hardneſs, but to dif. 
agi it from a blood ſpavin, Which is ſoft, and is alſo ſeated i in the 


Hock; | 
Bur, in order to nder che true nature of this malady, it wil be 


ture of a neceſſary to remember what has been already taken notice of in the ana- 
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tomical part, via. that the two ranges of ſmall bones in the upper part of 
the Inſtep and lower part of the Hock, where the ſpavin is ſeated, are 
united and received into one another, and are placed in fuch a manner 
as to prevent a diſlocation of that Joint, which without them would eaſily 
happen, and likewiſe to facilitate and give a ſpring to the motion of the 
Hock. In young Horfes, and almoſt all other young quadrupeds, they 
are in a great degree cartilaginous, moiſt, and pliable, which is neceſſary 
to quick and vigorous action, to which all young Horſes are diſpoſed by m- 
ture. In old Horſes theſe little bones grow more hard and ſolid, and ate 


Joined almoſt in one, and in a manner make a part of the Inſtep and its 

Ahpipbiſis, inſomuch that in ſome it is difficult to ſeparate them aſunder, 
which is the cauſe why old Horſes always grow ſtiff in their Joints. The 
cement by which they are united, is a mucilage not unlike glew, which 
condenſes and faſtens them very faſt together, When this happens to be 
redundant and overflow, from whatever cauſe or accident it proceeds, it 
then forms a ſwelling under the Skin and Membranes of the Hock, 
and ſometimes. the broad Ligament that covers theſe ſmall bones being 
foaked with too much moiſture, protrudes and riſes into a ſwelling, which 
foon condenfes and forms a tumor, which at firſt is no other than a har- 
dened glew, but by length of time grows like the callous of a fractured 
bone, reſembling a piece of flint, without any viſible pores or interſtices, 
except the Foramina or little holes for the paſſage of nerves and blood veſſels 


fuch as are to be found in all other bones that compoſe the ſkeleton. 
3 TIED FROM 
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FRO hence it will appear manifeſt, that a bone ſpavin takes its begin- The wa 
ning and growth from the matter that nouriſhes the Bones and Ligaments 722 of 
of the Hock, and generally happens to young Horſes that have been uſed ſpavin. 
too roughly before they are arrived to their full ſtrength, forcing them to 
leaps that are too high, or putting them too much upon their Haunches, 
which relaxes the Ligaments and Membranes, and enfeebles all the Junc- 
tures. of the Hock. Sometimes ſpavins are thought to proceed from na- 
tural weakneſs, and fo to be hereditary, ſome Horſes being more ſubject to 
fuch maladies than others, and put out ſpavins even where there has been 
no violence or ill-uſage ; ſometimes ſpavins put out after ſicknefs, eſpecially 
in diſtempers that affect the Limbs; and ſometimes ſpavins proceed from 
blows and other accidents ill-managed, or whatever elſe may cauſe too great 
a derivation of humidity and moiſture upon the part, as lying too long at 
graſs, or feeding too much with hot meat, or any other foggy moiſt diet; 
want of ſufficient exerciſe, or on the contrary too violent or ill-timed exer- 
ciſe. All theſe things may produce ſpavins, ſplents, and other excreſ- 

cences upon the Bones or Joints, 

A ſpavin that begins on the lower part of the Hock, is not ſo dangerous The prog 
as that which puts out higher between the two round Proceſſes of the Leg- .nolticks., . | 
bone; and a ſpavin near the edge is not ſo bad as that which is more in. 

ward towards the middle, as it does not ſo much affect the bending of the- 
Hock. It miy alſo be obſerved, that a ſpavin that comes by any common 
accident, as a kick or a blow, 1s at firſt no true ſpavin, but a contuſion, and: 
therefore is not ſo dangerous as when it proceeds from a natural cauſe ; - 
neither are ſpavins that put out on Colts and young Horſes ſo bad as thoſe 

that happen to Horſes in their full ſtrength and maturity; and in very old. 

Horſes they are ſeldom curable, being the effect either of ſome violent 
diſtortion of the ſmall Bones en or of ſome very ill habit 

of Body. 

Tux uſual method of curing a bone boi is by bliſters and ring, The curs.- 
without any regard to the ſituation or cauſe from whence it proceeds. If 
a fullneſs on the fore-part of the Hock comes upon hard riding, or any: 

other violence, threatning a ſpavin ; in that caſe, coolers and repellers are 

only proper, v2Z. a cold charge bound round the part, and renewed ſeve- 

ral times a day, with the 5 6. method above preſcribed 1 in bruiſes and con- 

tuſions; but if the ſwelling be owing to other cauſes, it ſhould be treated 
accordingly. Spavins that happen to Colts and young Horſes, are general- 
ly external and ſuperficial, and may be cured with milder applications than 

what are commonly made uſe. of for their removal, and with leſs danger of 
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reidiling calloſities in the Joints; for it is better to wear out theſe maladies 


by degrees, than to ſtrive. to conquer them all at once. 
Tx bliſters or cauſticks commonly uſed to take off ſpavins, are made with 
Euphor bium, Arſenick, or corroſive Sublimate, in the following manner, 


vis, Hog's Lard and Train Oil, of each an ounce; Bees-wax, two ounces ; 
Honey and Nerve-Ointment, of each two ounces : Theſe being melted, 
and the mixture almoſt cold, they add half an ounce of Sublimate Corro- 


ſive, and two drams of Euphorbiom i in fine powder. A ſufficient quantity 
of this is ſpread on the part pretty thick, ſometimes ſucceeds when it 


digeſts and runs. I have ſeen many recipes of this kind that have been tried 


with various ſucceſs, but for the moſt part they leave acontinual baldneſs, and 


often a remaining ſtiffneſs, which can never be removed. Some make their 


bliſtering ointments after this manner, vi. Ointment or Oil of Bays, and 


Nerve-Ointment, of each an ounce; Spaniſh Flies in powder, about a 
dram ; Sublimate, two drams. Others uſe Euphorbium alone without the 


5 Sablimate'; but that is not ſo well, for the Euphorbium is of a cauſtick na- 
ture, but ſeldom enters further than to harden into a ſcab or thick ſcurf, 


without coming to digeſton, and therefore often cauſes much pain, heat, 
and anguiſh, and by that means derives a flux of humours upon the Hock, 


ſo as even to affect the nervous parts, which ought to be avoided. Some 
mix Butter of Antimony with their bliſters, others only clip off the hair, 
rub the ſpavin till it is almoſt raw, and then lay on a plaiſter with Pitch 


and Sublimate, or Arſenick, and let it lie on till it fall off, when it bring; 


along with it a thick ſlough, but ſeldom with any good effect. Many f 
theſe things, and ſuch like, I have known tried to take off ſpavins, but ne- 


ver found them ſucceed ſo well as the following, only that it muſt be of- 
ten repeated, and ſo requires a good deal of time before the cure is com- 


plete and Ne 


Take Nerve-Ointment and Ointment, by 3 of ck two 
ounces; Quickſilver, an ounce; the Quickſilver muſt be rubbed in a 
mortar, with an ounce or an ounce and an half of Venice Turpentine 

till it is of a lead colour, and that none of the globules appear. Then 
mix it with the other, and when theſe are well incorporated, add a 
dram and an half of Cantharides, made into fine powder; one dram 


of Sublimate, and two drams of Oil of Origanum. 


THE Cantharides muſt be freſh, not of a yellow or brown colour, nor 


of a fetid ſtinking ſmell, for if they be —__— and rotten, they lofe 


their 
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their efficacy. The hair is to-be cut as cloſe as poſſible, and then the oint- 


ment or retoire applied pretty thick over the part ; this ſhould be done in 
the morning, and the Horſe kept tied up all day without any litter under 


him till night, only ſo much as will encourage him to ſtale, if it be his 


cuſtom to ſtale upon his litter; at night he may be untied, that he may lie 
down as uſual, for by that time the bliſter will begin to take effect; and 
a plaiſter of pitch may be laid over it, or any other ſticking plaiſter bound 
on gently with a piece of broad tape or liſt, „5 
ArrER the bliſter has done running, and the ſcabs begin to dry and peel 
off, it may be applied a ſecond time in the ſame manner as before. The 
ſecond application generally takes much greater effect than the firſt, and 
ſometimes in Colts and young Horſes makes a perfect cure; but when the 
ſpavin has been of ſome ſtanding, it will require to be renewed, perhaps 
five or fix times, only that after the ſecond application, a greater diſtance of 
time muſt be allowed, otherwiſe it might leave a ſear or cauſe a baldneſs; 
and to avoid this, and to prevent a remaining ſtiffneſs, I uſually cauſe a freſh 
application to be made once in a fortnight or in three weeks, which al- 
ways has a good effect, eſpecially upon young Horſes that abound much 


more with moiſture about their Joints than thoſe that are old. I have 


continued bliſtering in this manner ſix or ſeven times, without the leaſt 


blemiſh, and have feldom been diſappointed of ſucceſs. The Horſes have 


conſtantly had their exerciſe in a moderate degree between whiles, and 
ſometimes mild purging phyſick, and diureticks at proper intervals, and af- 
terwards Guaicum boiled and mixed with their water, the better to pro- 
mote perſpiration, and to dry up ſuperfluous humidity, which I conceive 


to be a help in all cafes proceeding from viſcid juices and relaxed habits. 


And in fuch caſes I likewiſe keep them from the uſe of moiſt diet, except 


when they take purges, and then I allow them but ſmall feeds of ſcalded 


bran, their commom diet being only oats with the drieſt and ſweeteſt hay 
that can be got; for a moiſt diet, long continued, relaxes the whole habit, 
and muſt therefore be improper, if not prejudicial in all ſuch caſes. 


Bur the ſpavins that put out on older or full-aged Horſes are apt to be Spavins in 
, Old Horſes 
ſometimes 


of hurts and ſtrains, whereby the ſmall Bones of the Hock are jarred obfticace. 


more obſtinate, being the effect of ſome ill habit of body, but chiefly 


and looſened ; for this ſort is always ſeated more inward than that above 
_ deſcribed, which riſes more ſuperficial and flat; and therefore, when the 


and hard to cure; and if it run inwards among the ſinuoſities of the Joint, * 


of 


ſpavin puts out towards the hollow and riſes upwards, it proves obſtinate, 2 
re like to 
prove in- 


it is for the moſt part, incurable, becauſe it lies then very much out cable. 
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ef the reach of applications. In an outward ſuperficial ſpavin, the Horſe 


only goes ſtiff at firſt, and the ſpavin ſoon appears plain and viſible to the 
eye; but in the other, a Horſe ſometimes goes lame a conſiderable time be. 


8 ſpavin ſhews itſelf, and ſo paſſes only for humours. I have known 
Horſes in theſe circumſtances purged and oiled both in the Hock and 
Stille, till a ſpavin has been diſcovered ks ſituated, and extremely 


Hard. 


Tris — 1 iS both difficult Aa * not only ht of 1 its ſituation 
among the ſinuoſities of the Joint, but becauſe it is, for the moſt part, con. 


denſed to an obſtinate hardneſs and inſenſibility, before it grows ſo much 


outward as to be diſcovered. The uſual way in ſuch caſes is to fire direct. 


1y, or to uſe the ſtrongeſt kind of cauſtick bliſters, and ſometimes to fire 


and lay the bliſter immediately. over the part ; but this method ſeldom ſuc. 
ceeds ſo far as not to leave both a blemiſh and a continual ſtiffneſs behind 
it, though indeed it may put a ſtop to any further growth. of the ſpavin, 


and the Horſe, notwithſtanding the ſtiffneſs, may be uſeful in ſeveral buſi- 
neſſes. I ſhould therefore firſt of all chuſe to try a more gentle method, 


becauſe Horſes are often worſe aſter the uſe of forcible means to remoye 
ſpavins than they were before, which breeds ſuch a diſpoſition in the part, 


as ſcarce leaves room for any further trial, it being difficult to keep a juſt 


medium where ſuch powerful applications are made; for though the Bones, 


and all bony excreſſences are of themſelves inſenſible, and without pain, 


except when they turn carious, yet whoever conſiders the many tendinous 


and nervous ſubſtances about the Joints, will eaſily be convinced, that pain 
and anguiſh muſt be unavoidable when theſe are touched with fiery and 


cauſt ck applications; ; and we ſee daily inſtances how eaſily theſe ſenſible 
parts are hurt, even from the moſt trifling-accidents. And therefore, if the 
owner cin be perſuaded to allow ſufficient time, the beſt and ſafeſt way is 

to make trial of ſome mild cauſtick or bliſter, ſuch as the bliſtering oint- 


ment above inſerted, The firſt application will probably prevent the in- 

c:eaſ? of the ſpavin, and the continuing it, according to the preſctibed me- 
thod, will ſometimes cauſe a diſſolution of the hardneſs, and fo wear it out 

inſenſibly by degrees; of this I have had inſtances in my own practice; 
the bliſtering at times was continued ſeveral months; the Horſes were allo 


made ule of in the intervals to all common buſineſs, except hunting or 
other very laborious exerciſe; ſo that they were not altogether a charge and 


burden to the owners. A very fine Horſe belonging to an officer of diſ- 
tinction in the army, was cured of a large ſpavin by this method, even 


after he had been fired, and the © port rendered extremely hard and callous, 
tor 
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Of a Bone Spavin. 9 25 369 
for the ſpace of two years or upwards, and when he recovered his lame- 
neſs, I cauſed him to be fired again, very gently, all over the Hock, but 
in ſuch a manner as to leave little or no ſcar or disfigurement ; I took ths 
method to ſecure him, being a managed Horſe, and having a natural diſ- 
poſition to go upon his Haunches, which tries the Hocks and Paſterns 
more than any other action. 
How v RR, ſome ſpavins lie fo deep and run ſo far into the hollow of 
the joint that no applications can reach them, ſo as to make a perfect cure, 
and ſometimes Horſes have been rendered altogether uſeleſs by the attempts 
that have been made to remove them. A charge or cauſtick ointment, 
with Sublimate or Arſenick, is the moſt likely to ſucceed in this caſe, if 
it be uſed with proper cautions ; becauſe' theſe things will act forcibly, ſo 
as to enter deep and make a very large diſcharge, and by that means deſtroy 
a great part of the ſubſtance, and perhaps cauſe the remainder to diſſolve 
and run off. I have known ſome bold ignorant fellows' ſucceed in ſuch $ome- 
caſes, tho more by accident than from a ſound judgment. The fame thing due, ="; 
has been done by firing deep into the ſpavin, whereof I ſhall relate a very ſucceed in 
extraordinary inſtance in my own practice, of a very fine Horſe belong- m—_— 
ing to a nobleman, who ſet the higheſt value upon him on account of his ſpavins. 
beauty and goodneſs; but having with exceſſive hunting put out a ſpavin Ao in- 
that was ſeated extremely deep in the hock, and being left wholly to my ng ve 
option to do what I would with him, 1 firſt applied a very ſtrong cauſtick, _ 
which brought off a thick ſlough, and made the ſwelling flattiſh at top, 1 9 
but without any diſcharge beſides a little moiſture, which ſoon dried up and 
healed ; and not caring to venture further with the cauſtick, for fear of 
hurting the tendons and ligaments, I judged it would be afer to fire, be- 
cauſe an inſtrument is under the guidance of the hand, whereas a cauſtick 
may ſometimes either diſappoint us, by failing in what we intend from it, 
or deceive us by going further than we could wiſh. The irons for this 
operation were made in the ſhape of a fleam, that they might go deep into 
the ſubſtance of the ſpavin, only they were not pointed as a fleam, but 
rounded on the face, and made thick towards the back, that they might re- 
tain the heat. In this operation ſome ſmall Blood-veſſels were cut through, 
which could not be avoided, and cauſed a pretty large effuſion of Blood, 
till it was ſtopped with a ſtyptick. The wound was about half an inch 
deep, and an inch in length, with two or thee ſhort ſtrokes or lines on 
each (ide, It was kept with a drefling of dry tow till the third day, that 
the bleeding might be fully ſtopped ; nothing was diſcharged for ſeveral 
days but a gleet of viſcid water; during which time he was in great pain, 
Bbb and 
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| and his Hock ſwelled very much, which ſymptom was removed with fo. 
mentations, ſuch as are recommended for punctured wounds. The $rg 
dreflings were only Turpentine ſpread on tow, afterwards mixed with Pre. 
|  Cipitate finely ground, viz. two drams to an ounce of the Turpentine, It 
continued a plentiful diſcharge of a thin glutinous matter, for about tw, 
- months before the ſkin began to cloſe and cover the wound, when the 
matter came to be of a good colour and conſiſtence, and leſſened every day 
in quantity. The Horte began to move his Hock very nimbly, and to go 
a a little beyond walking exerciſe. So much of the Precipitate as could 
; . enter into the nervous parts of the Hock, was certainly a very great benefit, 
= - and contributed to a perfect cure, as it kept the wound: always clean and 
= | | the joints fine. In the ſpace of. three months the fore was quite healed up 
8 EE and covered with hair, except about the bigneſs of a farthing, over which 
| I cauſed a defenſive plaiſter to be laid, He was purged during the time 
of his cure, and in four months he went through all his exercifes, and 
| hunted the firſt ſeaſon, and every ſeaſon afterwards, perfectly free from all 
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= Diſtor- Bur when an old Horſe happens to put out a ſpavin, it is commonly | 
| dite groß the effect of ſome violent wrench or train of the hock, and for the moſt 
4 bones of part proves incurable, eſpecially if the ſmall bones be any ways jarred or : 
| ”- 3 diſplaced, which ſometimes happens; and when it is ſo, the ſwelling gene- | : 
4 . e rally appears on the middle and fore- part of the Hock, and not towards 
| „„ the ſide of the Hock, as almoſt all ſpavins do. The Horſe is always ex- 5 

| | tremely {tiff and ſcarce able to move; but this is properly a luxation, and x 

not a ſpavin, as has been obſerved: already. And therefore if any thing 3 

be done to remedy this malady, it muſt be to force the bone into its place; e 

to fill up the fore- part of the Hock with tow, and the cavities on each fide, 1 

and all the other cavities and vacant ſpaces ſhould likewiſe be filled with [ 

the ſame; applying a piece of paſte-board ſoaked in Vinegar on the inſide 8 

over the diftortion, binding the whole with a roller or a piece of broad ſoft b 

liſt, and the Horſe ſhould not be put upon exerciſe for a conſiderable time. | 

But when Horſes meet with ſuch unlucky accidents, they are ſeldom fit ks 

for any thing afterwards but to draw 1n ſome light eaſy carriage. A true : 

ſpavin in an old Horſe proves no leſs difficult; and in ſuch caſes, firing all 3 

round the Hock, and afterwards turning them out to graſs, is the moſt likely ES 

to ſucceed, ſo far at leaſt as to fit them for ſome ſort of buſineſs ; though = 

the ſtiffneſs of the Hock will be but little abated, even if the ſpavin be + 


removed, ſtiffneſs and bending of the Joints being an infirmity to which * 
„„ 5 | all 1 


a nd 


of a Gb. 5 
all old Horſes are more or leſs ſubject, even where there is no manifeſt 
malady or diſeaſe. oY 


of A Curb, 


A® a ſpavin riſes among bones on the foes part of the Hock, ſo a curb Acurbde- 
takes its origin from the junctures of the ſame bones, and riſes on tze 

hind-part,. forming a pretty large tumor from below the Capellet or Heel 
of the Hock, and running a good way along the back-part of the Hind- 
Leg, covering the Apipbyſis of the Inſtep Bone, and in ſome gummy Horſes 
ſpreading itſelf on both ſides the Leg, attended with ſtiffneſs, and ſome- 
times with pain and lameneſs, | 

A curb proceeds from the ſame cauſes that produce ſperins, vi x. hard 
riding, ſtrains, and other ſuch like accidents, eſpecially from blows, and 
frequently from kicks of other Horſes; all which bring on curbs when 
they are neglected and not taken care of in time. Sometimes a curb riſes 
where no hurt or accident has happened, even when a Horſe has ſtood 
ſtill in the ſtable doing nothing, and ſometimes when running abroad at 
graſs, and then it is generally the effect of a viſcid fizy Blood; which kind 
of temperament is apt to derive too great an accumulation of ſeroſities 
upon the Joints ; and therefore young Horſes that have very large Joints, 
_ eſpecially, thoſe of the heavy breed, are the moſt ſubject of all others to Theheary 
curbs and other cold Pituitous ſwellings; and of the ſaddle-breed, ſuch as gen 
are ſomewhat arched in their Hind-Legs, and have naturally a little ridge hem. 
or riſing below the Heel or point of the Hock. Sometimes a curb appears 
on one Leg only, and ſometimes on both, in the ſame manner as the 
ſpavin ; but there is ſeldom any danger of a continued lameneſs from 
curbs. | 
TRE cure is eaſy, ind may be done with bliſtering alone, tho it m ” 
be neceſſary in ſome to fire and bliſter both. I have cured many with the 
mild bliſtering ointment preſcribed for-the ſpavin, and ſometimes with one 
or two applications, and without the leaſt ſcar or loſs of hair; but if the 
curb be grown exceſſive hard and obſtinate by long continuance, the quick- 
eſt and ſureſt way is to fire with a thin iron, making a line down the mid- 
dle from top to bottom, and drawing ſeveral lines in a penniform manner, 
like a feather on each ide, pretty deep, applying a little mild bliſter over 
the part, and when it has done running, a charge of the Ad Herniam or 
rupture plaiſter, which may be had at any apothecary's, This method will 

B b b 2 LT! 
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Pergiog utterly: remove the curb. Purging i is alſo neceſſary aſter the cure, , eſpecially 
aa ag, in groſs bodied Horſes that are full of Blood, and ſometimes diureticks, 


after the ſuch as are preſcribed for ſwelled Legs. 
cure of a Solleyſell takes notice of another ſwelling. on the outlide of the Hock, 


curb. which he calls a jardon ; he ſays it cauſes a Horſe to go Riff and lame, 


and that it proves ſometimes of evil conſequence. I have ſeen many of 
theſe ſwellings, but ſeldom any of them attended with much lamenef,, 
for they commonly proceed from blows or kicks of other Horſes, and ſuch 
like accidents ;. and unleſs they are at firſt neglected, or ſome little proceſs 
of a bone be broke, which may by chance happen, they are no ways 
dangerous, becauſe they do not much affect the motion of the Joint, and 
at firſt, may for the moſt part be cured with coolers and repellers, ſuch as 
Vinegar or Verjuice often applied. However, any ſwelling on a part ſo 
prominent as the Hock, is always a great eye ſore; and if it continues hard 
and inſenſible, the beſt way is to bliſter or fire. I have cured many Horſes 
with mild bliſters alone, and in ſome obſtinate caſes have cauſed them to 
be fired, and can bardly remember any one inſtance where a cure © has not 
been e by one or . of theſe means. 


"ay 5 11 Bon 


HIS is a hard ſwelling on the lower part of the Paſtern, which gene- 
nerally reaches half way round the fore- part thereof, and reſembles a 

ring, from whence it is called a ring- bone. 
T be ring A ring-bone has an affinity to a bone ſpavin, and for the moſt 1 pro- 
an affinity ceeds from the ſame cauſes; for as a bone ſpavin generally riſes from the 
_ = junctures of the ſmall bones of the Hock, and derives its nouriſhment from 
vin. the ſame ſupplies of matter by which theſe are conjoined, ſo the ring- 
bone for the moſt part takes its origin from the junRure of the great and 
little Paſtern- bones, being laid together only by a kind of appoſition, hav- 
ing but a ſlender articulation, and with the ſame kind of cement and in 
the ſame manner in which all other bones that are not ſuited to various 
' motions become united, And this mechaniſm not only preſerves the 
Paſtern from being ſo eaſily broke as might frequently happen if it was all 
of one continued bone, but gives a ſpring to the motion of a Horſe's Hind- 
Feet, as the ſmall bones of the Hock give a ſpring to the motions of the 
Leg, which has been already obſerved, both in the account of a bone 
ſpavin and in the anatomical part, to be neceſſary i in all their goings; and 
| | therefore 
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therefore a ring-bone always cauſes a ſtiffneſs in the motion of the Paſtern 


and Foot, and when it grows large and hard, cauſes lameneſs, eſpecially 


when it falls downwards towards the Coffin Joint. 
Ir has been already obſerved that a ring-bone proceeds from many of 
the ſame cauſes that produce ſpavins, and is nouriſhed by the ſame kind of 


matter. The external cauſe of a ring-bone is often from ſtrains in the * cauſe 
Paſtern, or hard riding on dry roads, or when the Paſtern has been jarred b Pha 


or wrung in deep clay roads, either in travelling, or at graſs in potchy clay 
grounds. Theſe things uſually produce ring-bones. Some Horſes are 
naturally ſubject to ring-bones, eſpecially thoſe that are groſs and bony 
about their Legs and Paſterns; for theſe ſometimes put out Ring-bones 
naturally with other hard excreſſences; and therefore when a fine limbed 
Horſe happens to have a ring-bone, we may conclude it to proceed from 
ſome accident rather than from any natural fault, viz, from ſome violent 
ſtrain, ſhakling an unruly Horſe, or if it be behind, by putting young 
Horſes too early upon their Haunches in the riding-ſchools, for in that at- 
titude a Horſe throws his whole weight, as much, if not more, upon his 
Paſterns than upon his Hocks. 


it is ſeldom ſo dangerous as when it happens to Horſes that are groſs about 


their Paſterns, that have large Bones, and are fleſhy in thoſe parts, for when 


the ſwelling is removed, the ſtiffneſs often remains. A ring-bone is always 
eaſier cured when it appears diftin& round the Paſtern, than when it ſpreads 
downwards towards. the Coronet, for then it is apt to affect the Coffin Joint, 


if it does not derive its origin from ſome ſtrain or defect in that joint origi- 


nally, in which caſe the cure will be dubious and uncertain, and ſometimes 


impracticable, when a calloſity is found under the round Ligament that co- 


vers that Joint, and even when it happens more external; it proves alſo dan- 
gerous when it unites with, or ſpreads the ligamentous ſubſtance that joins 
the Hoof to the Fleſh; it is apt to tvrn to a quittor, and in the end to form 

an ulcer under the Hoof: 
A ring-bone that riſes on the Paſtern 1s eaſily cured, when it does not 
run downwards towards the Coronet. I have known the ring-bones that 
| ſometimes appear on Colts and young Horſes, inſenſibly wear off of them- 
ſelves without the help of any application ; but when the ſubſtance remains, 
there needs no other remedy beſides bliſtering, unleſs when by long continu- 
ance it is grown to a very obſtinate hardneſs, and then it may require both. 
bliſtering and firing. If the ſwelling proceeds only from the Tendons and 
nervous Parts, which ſometimes 1 is not eaſy to be diſtinguiſhed from a true 
ge 
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WHEN a ring-Bone comes by any accident upon a clean limb'd Horſe, Hg 
noſticks 
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ring- bone, except only that a true ring - bone is lefs painful, unleſs it proceed 


from the Coffin Joint. In this caſe blittering alone almoſt always proves 


- ring-bone the Legs have a diſpoſition to ſwell, I order ſome few purges to 
Firing the be given, and ſometimes diuretick drinks. But in a true. ring-bone, where 


only me- 
thod to re- 
move a 
true ring- 
bone. 


ſucceſsful, and I have had many Horſes cured by the mild bliſter "a 
preſcrib d, without any other apparatus beſides renewing it two or three 


times, or ecconting to the urgency of the ſymptoms, and if along with the 


the ſubſtance is hard like a piece of flint, and altogether inſenſible and with. 
out pain, firing is the only thing to remove it. And the reaſon why ſome 


are ſo apt to miſcarry in firing, is becauſe they draw their lines too ſparce, 


almoſt an inch diſtance between them, which always leaves the part full of 


ugly ſcars, and only divides the ſwelling, which before was one continued 
ſubſtance, into a great many lefler ones, without removing the ſtiffneſs or 


lameneſs that-attends it. The only way therefore to fire a ring- bone ſuc. 


ceſsfully, is to perform the operation with. a thinner inſtrument than what is 


common, and to make the lines or raſes not above a quarter of an inch dif. 


tant, and croſſing them obliquely ſomewhat like a chain, applying a mild 
bliſter over all, and when that is quite dried up. and before the ww! 5 


grown, lay on the following charge. 


Take Ad Herniam, or Rupture Plaiſter eight ounces; Yellow Roſin, and 


Bees Wax, of each three ounces; melt them together, and make a 


charge to be ſpread over the Paſtern Joint, covering the whole with 
Flokes, or with the ſtuffings of an old ſaddle, which is as gout as 


* e for this purpoſe. 


W. urn the Ad Herniam olaiſter i is grown hard with age, a little oil 


may be added in melting, leaſt the charge ſhould be too brittle, and fo 


crumble off. And as ſoon as the Horſe has reſted two or three days in the 
Houſe, and. the charge ſettled to the part, the beſt way will be to turn 


bim to graſs, that he may run abroad at his eaſe, in ſome dry ſmooth 


paſture; and if in winter, where he may have a covered place to go into, 
for wet deep ground is hurtful in all ſuch caſes, eſpecially when a Horſe | 


has been but newly fired. But where there is no conveniency for graſs, or 


if the owner has immediate uſe for him, he may be worked moderately 


after he has been fired three or four * provided he be kept as much 


as poſſible out of the wet, till the part has gathered ſufficient ſtrength, and 


that the ſwelling 1 is in a great meaſure gone. 
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Tut ſame method is to be followed when the ring- bone falls towards 
the coronet or the Coffin Joint. For the lower end of the Paſtern Bone 
being naturally ſpungy and porous, is apt to produce ſuch ſwellings, eſpe- 
cially in ſome conſtitutions, which ſwellings cannot be fo readily repreſſed 
and taken down by any other method as by firing and cauſtick applications, 
| which may be made all over the coronet without any danger, by a careful 
management of ſuch things. The ſame charge being applied after bliſter- 
ing and firing, as before directed, will contribute greatly to give ſtrength 
and firmneſs, and prevent the humours from ſettling any more upon the part, 
and the other ill conſequences which have already been mentioned, ſuch as 
quittors and ulcerations under the hoof, Some'to prevent theſe accidents 
pull out the ſole, but this ſeldom ſucceeds in a ring-bone to any good pur- 


poſe ; for the drawing of the ſole makes but a ſmall diſcharge, and will do Thedraw- 
ſervice where there are ulcerations any where about the Coronet or Foot; ing of the 


: ſoleſeldom 


but ſeldom or never in the caſe of horny or bony excreſſences, which can ſacceſsful 
never yield ſo well to any method as to that already laid down, which I 1 


bones. 


have always found from experience to be both the ws certain and ex- 
eee 


Of Splents. 


PHESE are hard excreſſences that grow out on the ſhank bone. They The na- 
are of various ſhapes and of different fizes, ſome being large and ſome tate and 


cauſe of 


ſmall, ſome being long and ridg'd, others round. When a ſingle ſplent riſes (pleats. 
on one ſide of the bone, and another oppoſite to it on the other fide, it is 
called a thorough ſplent, or when the ſwelling lies on the hind- part of the 
bone between it and the back-finew, it obtains the ſame name, becauſe it 
is fixed there like a wedge, and generally reaches acroſs from ſide to ſide. 
SoME Horſes, are by nature more ſubject to ſplents than others, and What 
young Horſes are moſt ſubje& to ſuch infirmities while their joints and Hofes 
limbs are relaxed with viſcid and mucilaginous juices, For few Horſes putj-& to 
out ſplents after they are ſeven or eight years old, unleſs it be owing ng 
ſickneſs or ſome accident; and indeed kicks and blows on the bony part 
of the Legs, cither before or behind, will ſometimes turn to hard ex- 
creſcences participating of the nature of a ſplent; for theſe bones being 
open and porous at both their extremities, when the matter that nouriſhes 
them is extravaſated, it will eafily condenſe and harden, ſo as to produce 


infirmities of this kind, = — 
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,nosx fplents that appear on the Legs of Colts and young Horſes often 


wear off and diſappear of themſelves, without the uſe of any means, when 
the matter is not ſo far condenſed ; but it may be returned again into the 


 refluent Blood in the courſe of circulation, eſpecially as the nervous parts, 
which in young Horſes are of a lax diſpoſition, grow mere firm as they TM 
advance in maturity and acquire a better tone; but when a ſplent has been 


of ſome continuance, grown very hard, and the ſkin altogether looſe ove: 
it, it is a ſign the ſubſtance is quite offified, and then it will be almoſt in 
vain to meddle with it. When the excreſcences happen on the Hind- Legs, 
which is but ſeldom, they are little regarded, unleſs they are ſituated nez: 
the Joints, of which kind is the bone ſpavin already treated of; for all theſe 


things have one original and univerſal cauſe, and are chiefly diſtinguiſhed 


Few by their ſituation. A ſplent that riſes near the middle of the ſhank-bone, 


po” af or tho' it | be higher, unleſs it be near the bending of the knee, it is no 


1 ways dangerous ſo as to cauſe lameneſs. Thoſe that riſe on the back- 
. of the ſhank-bone when they grow large and preſs againſt the back-ſinew, 
with the always cauſe lameneſs or ſtiffneſs in travelling by rubbing againſt that ſinew; 


joint and thoſe that riſe low near the Paſtern Joint, ſometimes alſo endanger 


lameneſs, but theſe ſeldom happen, unleſs they are cauſed by ſome ac- 


cident ; for moſt ſplents put out from the upper Apiplyſis of the ſhank- 
bone, at a pretty good diſtance from the knee, ſometimes on the outſide, 


ſometimes on the inſide, and ſometimes on the front or ſpice of the bone, 


but in a manner that no ways affect the motions of the knee. 


The care As to the cure of ſplents there are many methods preſcribed, and: there 
are many pretend to it, whom I have ſeen often diſappointed ; tho 


of ſplents. 


think the beſt way is not to meddle with them, unleſs they happen to be 


ſo large as to disfigure a Horſe very much, or when they are ſo fituated as 


to endanger a Horſe's going lame. I have known ſome fine uſeful Horſes 


that have had ſeveral ſplents on both their Fore- Legs, and ſome uneven- 


neſſes on their Hind-Legs, that were never tampered with becauſe they 
never went lame; for thoſe who are the leaſt acquainted with ſuch things, 

are always apt to be the moſt buſied with them, and the moſt ſolicitous to 
have them removed. The uſual way is to rub the ſplent with a round 
ſtick, or the handle of a hammer, till it is almoſt raw, and then touch it 
with Oil of Origanum. Some uſe Oil of Vitriol, ſome Tincture of Can- 
tharides. Others lay on a plaiſter of pitch, with a little Sublimate or Arſe- 


nick, to deſtroy the ſubſtance; all which methods have ſometimes ſuc- 


ceeded, only that they are apt to leave a ſcar with the loſs of hair, and 


therefore the Tincture of Cantharides is the moſt harmleſs, but in many 
3 3 ere eee | = caſes | 
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caſes too weak to remove ſplents. And I have obſerved thoſe applications 

that are of a more cauſtick nature, often do more hurt than good, eſpecial- 
ly when the ſplent has grown very hard and flinty, by producing a kind of 
2 which I have known ſometimes keep running ſeveral months before 
the ulcer created by this management could be healed, and then mb an 
ugly ſcar, and little or no diminution of the ſplent. | 

WHaen ſplents are new and only beginning to appear, the beſt way is to 

bath all the ſmall of the Leg with vinegar or old verjuice; theſe things by 
ſtrengthening the fibres, often put a ſtop to their growth, ſo that they wear 
away inſenſibly. In ſome conſtitutions, purging, and afterwards diuretick 
drinks, made with Roſin, Sal Prunellæ, and Smith's Forge Water, will be 
a great means to remove the humidity and moiſture about the Limbs, 
that often gives origin to all ſuch excreſſences. But if the ſplent be near the A ſplent 


5 near the 
| Knee, and cauſe lameneſs, it muſt be treated in the ſame manner as a bone Frog to be 


ſpavin, by bliſtering and firing all over it, and over the parts that are any ways bon fo 
affected by it. Splents on the back of the Shank Bone, behind the back Si- vis 
new, are troubleſome, and often with exerciſe cauſe the Sinew to ſwell ; they 
are the more difficult to cure that they are covered with that Sinew, and 
with ſome branches of Blood- veſſels on each fide, where the Veins ſome- 
times form Varixes that are exceeding painful, by the frequent frictions of 
the ſplent upon them, as often as the Horſe is in motion. The cure here 
is often doubtful ; but the likelieſt way is to bore the ſplent in ſeveral places, 
with an iron not very hot, avoiding the Veins and the back Sinew, and 
then firing all over the back part of the Leg, in the common way, like a 
feather, not making the lines too deep but very cloſe together, that a ſuf- 
ficient portion of the particles of fire may enter; nevertheleſs, I ſhould, in 
the firſt place, prefer mild bliſters often repeated, as recommended in the 
cure of a bone. ſpavin, which I have found to anſwer beyond expectation, 
and wihout the hazard of any ill . or any nnn. disfiure- 


ment. 


of * and other Aatulen or windy Tumors, 


AVING treated af the various kinds of hd g that are pecu- 
liar to Horſes, I now proceed to thoſe that are of a ſoft flatulent kind, 


commonly known by the name of Windgals. 


A WINDGAL is a flatulent windy tumor, which yields to the preſſure of A wind- 
gal de- 


tae finger, but upon removing the finger recovers itielt and puſhes out asf. 
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of Windgals 8 
before, cauſing an elevation of [the ſkin, ſo as to be plain and viſible to the 
eye. 5 T a 


| "WinnGars are often ſeated on both fides of the back Sinew, aboy. 


the fetlock on the Fore-Legs, but moſt frequently on the Hind-Legs, they 


are quite looſe and unfixed, and exhibit the ſame ſigns wherever they are 


ſituated, whether in the Hocks or about the Knees; for theſe kind of 


ſwellings are not confined to the lower Limbs only, but appear in diver, 


parts of the Body, wherever the Membranes can be ſo ſeparated, that 2 


portion of air and ſeroſities may be included within their duplicatures; and 
for the moſt part without pain. <8 INE 


„ 


The cauſe © THEY are uſually cauſed by riding on very hard roads or on dry hilly 


of wind- 
Zals. 


weakneſs about the Limbs, eſpecially large carcaſſed Horſes, that are 


auſage. 
Prognoſ- V 
ſuch Horſes as are oſten ſtiff behind after riding; when they come on the 


ticks. 


tenderneſs goes off in a great meaſure, and they ſeldom go lame, but ſtiff, 
and inclinable to ſtumble, which they generally recover with a days reſt; 


grounds, which by keeping them pretty much upon the ſtretch, ſeparates 


the membranes, ſo as to give admiſſion to the air, with a repletion of all 


the membranous fibres. Sometimes travelling Horſes, when they are too 
young, before their Limbs are grown firm and nervous, will bring windgals, 
and ſometimes windgals proceed from a naturally relaxed conſtitution, and 


fomewhat underlimbed, and fleſhy about the fetlock Joint; ſuch I haye 
known to have windgals without any ftrain, hard riding, or other ill 


Legs, they never cauſe lameneſs, but 


WuxN windgals come on the hind 


fore Legs, they always make a Horſe go lame at firſt, but afterwards that 


for there is always pain upon the firſt ſeparation of the Membranes and the 


firſt entrance of ait; but when theſe are filled to the utmoſt ſtretch, the 
vellications cauſed by the motion of the Limbs are more uniform, and not 
ſo painful. Thoſe windgals and flatulent fwellings that come in the finuoſ- 
ties of the Hocks, are always troubleſome, are a very great disfigurement, 


and unleſs they be ſpeedily prevented will intail incurable lameneſs; at firſt 
they are but ſmall, but in time grow to the ſize of pullets eggs, and puſh 
out on each fide the hollow of the Hock. I have allo ſeen flatulent ſwell - 


iogs of the fame kind above the knee, where they always cauſe limenchs, 


even though the ſwelling or puff be but ſmall ; apd I have feen flatulent 
ſwellings juſt under the fore-part of the Knee, in the interſtices of both 


fides of the Joint, which are alſo dangerous; but theſe ſeldom happen, 


and are uſually cauſed by ſome violent ſtrain or wrench, eſpecially when a 


Knees. 


Horſe falls downwards upon a deſcent with his whole weight upon his 


wa. ad a ES ee. EIS ee re 


of Windgals. 
| Knees, The MER flatulent ſwellings Horſes are ſubje& to, ſeldom cauſe 


lameneſs, and are for the moſt part eaſily cured ; I mean thoſe that happen 


in the interſtices of the large Muſcles of the Hips and Thighs, which are 
blown up like little bladders, and are filled with air, and come by ſtraining ; 
for draught Horſes are moſt ſubject to them of all others. But thoſe wind- 

gals and flatulencies that proceed from natural weakneſs of the Limbs, ere 
not curable, unleſs the conſtitution can be altered; and therefore we ſee 
ſome Horſes ſubje& to thoſe infirmities when they are young, get the bet- 
ter of them as they grow to maturity. 
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WinDGALs that do not proceed from weakneſs, but are owing to d The me- 


riding, or the other cauſes abovementioned, are more eaſily prevented than 


thod to 
ptevent 


cured ; for though few Horſes go lame with windgals, yet they always diſ- — 


figure the part wherever they are ſituated; and therefore young Horſes of 
value ought not to travel much, eſpecially with a heavy weight, before 


they come to their ſtrength. If they ſwell about the Paſterns, and the 


ſwelling does not aſcend towards the Knee, but with a fulneſs on each fide 
the back Sinew, it is to be ſuſpected windgals are breeding; to prevent which, 


bathe the part well twice a day with Vinegar or Verjuice. Oak Bark, or 


Pomegranate Bark boiled in Vinegar or Verjuice, is a great ſtrengthener of 


the Limbs, where there appears to be a more than ordinary relaxation. 


This may be uſed at diſcretion, by wringing out woollen cloths ſoaked in 
this decoction, and binding them about the part, while the Horſe ſtands in 
the ſtable, and renewed once a day, which will greatly contribute to 

ſtrengthen his Limbs; ſome uſe wine lees in the ſame manner, which may 

alſo be of good Grvioe. 

BuT when windgals are grown pretty full and large, and the matter of 
them ſo impacted in the membranous cells, that they feel like kernels or re- 
laxed Sinews ; if theſe be in the hind Legs, it is ſcarce worth while to meddle 
with them; and we ſee daily many good Hacks and road Horſes, that tra- 
vel long journeys, and never go lame; but when they are ſituated on the 
fore Legs, becauſe they are apt to make a Horſe trip and ſtumble, or at 
leaſt to be very {tiff after riding, the cure may be attempted by mild bliſ- 
ters ; ſome only pierce them with an aul, but that often renders them more 
oblinate, but mild bliſters often repeated, draw out the ſeroſities, diflipate. 


the impacted air, and by degrees remove them; bliſtering always has this The cure 


effe& in the windgals, that happen above the Fetlock, and ſometimes I 


Hocks; but this has been repeated at times for the ſpace of a year or a year 
and an half, — the Horſe as uſual in all the intervals. Theſe acci- 
C cc 2 dents 


of obſti⸗ 
nate wind- 


have known bliſtering alone ſucceed in the windy flatulent tumours in the 80. 


„% © ia 


_ dents happen chiefly to coach Horſes, and others that draw heavy loads, 

and the beſt way to manage their bliſters is this : A little of the bliſtering 

' Ointment ſhould be laid on every other day for one week, which brings 1 
plentiful diſcharge of ſeroſities, and when they are dried up, which general. 

ly happens in a few days, the Horſe may go to his uſual work for three 

weeks or a month, after which the bliſtering may be again renewed, if i. 

be a convenient time for the owner, or at any other ſeaſon when the Hoff. 

can have a little reſpite given him from wo king. I have cauſed Horſes to 

be bliſtered in this manner fix or eight times within the year, by which 
method ] daily got ſome ground, the puffs and ſwellings have been gradual- 

ly reduced, the Fibres and nervous parts have been ſtrengthened, no manner 

of blemiſh has been left, nor any loſs of hair, and the lameneſs has been re- 

Firing moved, Firing is indeed more expeditious, being but one ſingle operation, 
| age which is ſeldom or never repeated, but firing not only leaves its tokens be- 
cure of hind it, but for the moſt part makes an imperfect cure, and as the ſeroſitie; 
. are never ſufficiently drained off, there always remains a fulneſs in the Joint, 
with a ſtiffneſs; and the only good effects obtain'd by it is this, that it ſtops 

the increaſe of the malady, and renders a Horſe much more uſeful than he 

was before the operation. The beſt bliſter that can be uſed in this caſe, is 

that mild preſcription, which has been already recommended for the cure of 

a bone- ſpavin. 

As for thoſe puffs and flatulent ſwellings that ſometimes riſe near the 


Joint of the Knee, the beſt way is to remove them by repellers; in regard 
theſe are often cauſed by blows or ſtrains, the propereſt repellers are Oak 


bark, oy Pomegranate Bark boil'd in Vinegar, or in ſharp Lees of Wine, 
which may be apply'd with Woollen Cloths, as already directed; but if theſe 


have not force enough to take effect, then the beſt way is to bliſter without 
delay, for when theſe are ſeated near the Knee they prove dangerous, unleſs 
ſpeedily removed, for this reaſon firing is alſo proper after bliſtering, which 
ſhould be done with a ſmall Iron, and the lines or raſes made as near to one 
another as poſſible; afterwards covering the whole Knee with a defenſive 
plaiſter, for which purpoſe, the Ad Herniam, or Rupture Plaiſter, mixed 


with De Minio, either the red or brown, equal parts, is preferable to any 


other, letting it Iye on as long as it will Aick. 
In the human body, it is aſual to treat flatulent ſwellings with diſcuticnt 
fomentations made of warm Aromatick Herbs and Cummin Seeds, as Bay 


berries, and ſuch like, but the Skins of Horſes are fo thick, and their Fibres 
fo rigid, that ſuch things make little or no impreſſion upon them, neither 


does "the Cummin Plaiſter avail any thing, it being impoſſible to make this 
Plaiſter 


* 


of a Blood-Spavin, 


plaſter dick ſo as to be of any uſe; and therefore I judg'd it unneceſſury t to 
hy down any forms of ſuch things. 


As to the flatulent windy tumors that riſe between the Interſtices of any 


of the large Muſcles of the Hips, or elſewhere; theſe generally come by 


accidents, and the beſt way is to make an inciſion, and digeſt the wound, 


or waſh it pretty often with Spirit of Wine and Vinegar, equal parts, for 
when the Membranes are pierc'd, and the air and viſcid Serofities are dif- 
charged, the parts ſoon agglutinate and heal, and thereby recover their wont- 


ed tone, 
the working of the Muſcles in their exerciſe, the action of the Muſcles in a 


Horſe being very ſtrong and forcible, and as they are not dangerous, the 
belt way is to try repellents, before any thing elſe be done. . 


of 4 oc. 


4 Blood- rin is a ſwelling and dilatation of the Vein, that takes Its 


courſe along the inſide of the Hock, forming a little ſoft tumor in the 5 


But theſe ſort of flatulences often wear off, without any help by 
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The 
lood- 
Spavin 


hollow part thereof. The ſwelling is uſually no bigger than a large walnut, deſcrib d. 


but more flat. It is ſoft and yielding to the touch as the other Veins, and 
oſten attended with weakneſs and lameneſs in the Hock. 


THis malady is called a varix in the human body, and i is often the effect I: is pro- 
& oY a. 
Varix 


of wounds, bruiſes, and other accidents; aged and weak perſons are ſubje 
to varixes from the poorneſs of their Blood and the badneſs of their Juices, 
and in young perſons they are owing for the moſt part to a Plethora, and 


fulneſs of Blood. But a blood-ſpavin in a Horſe, for the moſt part is Thecauſe, 


_ owing to theſe concurring cauſes, V!Z. an uncommon largeneſs of the Veins, 


which diſpoſes to weakneſs in the Limbs: The Vein where the varix is 
ſeated not paſſing in a ſtreight courſe, but with a contortion or winding, 


eſpecially when two of the larger, i iaferior branches meet together near the 
hollow, and there enter the great Maſter Vein of the Hind Leg; this gene- 
rally forms the largeſt varix, or blood-ſpavin, and of ſuch fort. as moſt of all 
_ Ciſpoſes to lameneſs, The ſhape of the Hock contributes alſo to this malady 
when it is broad and large, as it is more remarkably in ſome Horſes than 


others, and the proceſſes of the Bones of that Joint are high and prominent, 
| fo as to render the ſinuoſities and hollowyneſs both deep and ſpacious, where-- 


by a lodgment is more caſily form'd for the torgid Vein, which greatly re- 


tards the motion of the Blood contained in it, and contributes to Increaſe 


the ſwelling, ſo —_—_ i is continually impreſſed and bruis'd by every action 
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Of a and psi. 


of the Foy and from hence it falls out, that in a blood-ſpavin a Horſe al. 
ways grows the more lame the longer he is kept in exerciſe, 


The cure THE uſual cure of a blood-ſpavin is by taking up the Vein, but that; 15 


of a 
Blood- 


Spavin. 


not neceſſary i in all caſes. When a blood-ſpavin proceeds from a ſtrain in 
the Hock, it ought only to be treated with coolers and repellers, which often 


cures without further helps. Young Horſes. often have a fulneſs in that 


Vein when they come firſt into work, eſpecially if their Blood be viſciq 
and fizy, but that defect ordinarily wears off with a careful management of 
a Horſe's diet and exerciſe, and with other good uſage ; the propereſt appli- 
cations to ſtrengthen the Hocks, or any other of the joints, are cooling and 
reſtrictive fomentations, for which purpoſe I can recommend the following 
above all others, and i it is eaſily made, | 


Take Biſtort Root, and Solomon s Seal, of each a : handful; Oak Bark 4 
Pomegranate Bark, cut or bruis'd, of each an ounce; Roch Allum, an 
ounce and a half; boil in two quarts of Vinegar, or old Verjuice, and 
bath the Horſe's Hock with it pretty often; the beſt way is to vring 
out Woollen Cloths, and apply them hot round the Hock. 


Tuts i is not only proper to prevent a ns- pve, but in all n 


of the Joints will do great ſervice, eſpecially to ſtrengthen the Limbs of 


Colts, and young Horſes, that have been put early to buſineſs. 

Bur if either the ſtructure, or ſituation of the Veins in the Hock, are 
ſuch as admits of no diminution, the beſt way is to take up the Vein, by 
opening the Skin the whole length, then paſſing a crooked needle under- 
neath the Vein, a little way below the ſwelling. The needle ſhould be 
arm'd with a wax'd thread doubled, with which the Vein is to be tyed, - 
The ſame operation may be alſo performed a little way above the ſwelling, 
and the turgid part of the Vein will come away by digeſtion, when the li- 


gature rots off; I have known ſome farriers cut off the middle piece of the 


Vein, between the Ligatures, and ſucceed very well in t the « ure, only that 


the cutting out the Vein created heat, inflammation, and ſwelling of the 
Hock, which might have been dangerous had the Blood been faulty, and 
Solleyſell fays, he has known this way of taking up the Vein (which it ſeems 


is very common in France) produce the Farcy, and prov'd fatal to ſeveral 
Horſes. After taking up the Vein, the part ſhould be dreſſed with. a good 
digeſtive made of Turpentine, Honey, and Spirit of Wine, which is milder 


than Oil of Turpentine, and renders it more proper in this caſe while the 


wound 1 is digeſting ; the current of the Blood being cut off by this operation, 
1 Wil 


of a Blood-Spavin, 


will gradually enlarge the neighbouring branches, and by that means kiep | 


up its communication ſo as as to ſupply the limb with its proper ſupport 
and nouriſhment, and by that time the threads are rotted off, and the 


wound cloſed, will arrive to a tolerable degree of ſtrength; but yet I 


would always adviſe when a Horſe has had a Vein taken up for a blood- 
ſpavin, that he ſhould be uſed gently for a conſiderable time, for many 


Horſes with theſe defects never recover their ftrength ſo perfectly as others 


that have never been ſubject to them. 


Tun worſt ſort is when along with the ſpavin chere are alſo flatulences 
and puffs in the Hocks, which I have ſeen ſeveral times; in common caſes 


I have often recovered the Hock without taking up the Vein by ſuch re- 


ſtringent fomentations as the laſt inſerted, which often ſucceeds with young 


Horſes, and with right and well timed exerciſe, and a clean drying diet 


recover them to their ſtrength; but in the other caſe nothing is to be 


done without firſt taking up the Vein, and afterwards following the me- 


thod already laid down for the cure of windgals and other flatulent tumors, 


particularly bliſtering and firing, applying a ſtyptick plaiſter or charge 
made of the rupture plaiſter, two parts, and one part of Drachylon or de 


Minio, to render it leſs brittle, which is neceſſary here becauſe the motion 


of the Joint would be apt to make it crumble off. This is a great ſtrengthener 


or defenſive, and ſhould be ſpread very thick all round the Hock, and con- 


tinued for two or three months, during which time the Horſe may be 
turned out to graſs. LW | 

Tux rupture plaiſter in moſt of our diſpenſatories is directed in the 
os. manner, vi x. 


T ake of Galls, Cypref Nuts, Pomegranate Peel, Balauſtines, Acacia, 
the Seeds of Plantain, Fleawort and Creſſes, Acorn Cups, roaſted 
Beans, long and reid Birthwort, and Myrtles, of each half an 
ounce ; let all theſe be powdered and macerated, or ſteeped four days 
in Vinegar of Roſes, and afterwards dried. Then take of the greater 


and lefler Comfrey, of Horſe-tail, Woad, Cetrarch, Roots of Oſ- 


mund Royal and Fern, of each an ounce ; of Frankinſoouls, Myrrh, 
and Maſtich, of each two ounces; of Armenian Bole, waſhed in 

Vinegar, of prepared Calamine, Litharge of Gold and Dregon's 
Blood, of each three ounccs; of Pitch, two pounds ; of Turpentine, 
A ſufficient quantity to make the whole into an emplaiſter. 


I have 


—”— Of a Blood-Spavin. 


T have inſerted this plaiſter, not that I ſuppoſe many will be at the 


trouble of making it, ſecing it may be had fo eaſily at almoſt every apo- 


thecary's; but that the practioner may ſee what things are proper in the 
intentions of ſtrengthening parts that are weak and relaxed, for which al. 
moſt all the ingredients in this compoſition are perfectly well ſuited tho 


the ſame end may perhaps be as well anſwered where the ingredients are 
not ſo numerous; and therefore when this plaiſter cannot eaſily be got 


another may be ſubſlituted in its room, in the following manner. 


Strength Take Diachylon plaiſter or De Minio, the red or the brown, two pounds; 


3 Pitch, half a pound; melt them together in a pipkin, and when the 
proper in Whole is melted ſtir into the mixture an ounce of fine Armenian Bole. 
2 biood- 3 0 | | . | Y 

ſavin, - Which taſtes acid, and an ounce of dyer's Gall. 


Tus may be applied chargewiſe, as the other, and will anſwer all the 
ſame purpoſes ; the De Minto is only made of Red Lead and Oil, as the 
Diachylon Simplex is of Letharge; the brown has an addition of Bees 
Wax and Vinegar, which changes the colour of the Red Lead and turns 
it brown. The dyer's Gall is a fungus that grows out of a foreign oak, 
has the ſtrengthening and reſtringent properties of the oak, and is much 
eaſier reduced to powder. And the Bole is not only drying and reſtrin- 
gent, but gives a good body and confiſtence to the plaiſter, ſo as to pre- 
vent it from running. V 
Hoss are ſubject to other varices beſides the blood ſpavin, but are 
ſeldom minded unleſs they cauſe a Horſe to go lame. I have ſeen varices 
ſeveral times on the Fore-Legs, behind the joint of the knee, on each fide 
the back ſinew, between it and the bone, where the crural Veins are ſeat- 
ed, and ſometimes below near the Fetlock, and I have ſeen a varicoſe diſ- 


poſition in the whole Vein on one ſide, and not in the other on the oppo- 


ſite fide. And I have known the ſhakle Vein, tho' it is naturally no big- 
ger than a ſmall packthread turned to a varix as large as a man's little finger. 


When theſe happen Horſes always go lame; and it is one of thoſe ſort of 
lameneſſes which few practitioners are able to find out. But I ſhall diſcourſe 


more fully on this when I come to treat of ſtrains of the back-finew. 


Of 
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of Wens, 


7ENS are geby ſubſtances that grow out almoſt on all parts of the Wens de- 
Horſe's body, They often proceed from bruiſes or ſtrains, and ſome- pore 
times from accidents that are minute and imperceptible, beginning uſually 
in the ſkin, where the veſſels are extremely ſmall, which enlarging gradual- 
ly by a continual alu to the diſeaſed part, in time grow to a conſiderable 
Re; -.. Ee 
Tux are ſeldom painfal, which is owing to their ſmall beginning and 
flow growth, being ſometimes of ſeveral years ſtanding before they arrive 
to any great ſize, ſo that they become like the natural fleſh, and rarely have 
any other ſenſible effect than to cauſe a deformity or weight upon the part 
where they are ſituated. Their ſubſtance is generally fleſhy, and for the 
moſt part ſpungy ; tho' ſome are ſpungy in part, with a mixture of ſchirrous 
hardneſs, of a ſcrophulous or cancerous ee, — when they 
ariſe among the glandulous parts. 

WHEN a wen takes its origin from the Tendons or Membranes of the 
Muſcles, or when any part of a wen has a participation with them, that 
part generally appears upon diſſection, like ſo many ſmall threads, or like 
a bundle of hair laid cloſe together, which, according to ſome, 1s a true 
ſchirrus. When a wen riſes or has a communication with the Menbrana 
Adi paſa or the Vaſcular Cells that contain the fat or unctuous part of the 
Blood, its ſubſtance is then chiefly an accumulation of a greaſy matter re- 
ſembling ſuet; and in ſome a conſiderable quantity of clear water has been 
found, eſpecially upon ſqueezing, which probably may proceed from ſome 
communication with the lymphatick veſſels. 
Arx true wens are contained in a cyſtis or bag, which riſes from the 
ruptured veſlels, formed by the flow advances it makes, and incloſes the 
whole ſubſtance, encreaſing both in its thickneſs and ſize as the wen en— 
creaſes. And this is the reaſon why wens and all other incyſted tumors 
can never be perfectly cured, unleſs the Cyſt or E be alſo deſtroyed. 

 Horsss are ſubject to wens and fleſhy tumors, as all other animals are, jx,,; 
tho they are ſe dom ſuffered to grow to any ſize before they are extirpated, ſubjed 
There is ſo much delicacy uſed in treating the human body, that theſe © 
ſubſtances not being painful are often red to go on till they cauſe great 
deformity, or become troubleſome with their we eight, or are ab with 
iome other very great ip conveniency. But as we are ſollicitous to have every 
the leaſt deformity removed from our Hories as ſoon as any ſuch appears, 

D d d theref, re. 
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therefore when: a preternatural ſwelling riſes on any part, trial is firſt made 
to diſſolve it, and if that cannot be done, it is cut off without ceremony, or 
_ elſe deſtroyed with a cauſtick. Nevertheleſs we often ſee draught Horſes 
that are of ſmall value with very large wens, even ſometimes upon their 
| Joints, without making them go lame, eſpecially thoſe that hang looſe and 
have their ſituation no deeper than the ſkin; and we may often ſee oxen 
and cows with very large wens upon their Knees, which might eaſily be 
removed, 'without danger, if they were any ways hurtful. 
A very. I was once concerned with a very fine Horſe that had a large wen on 
large © the lower part of his Neck, near the Wind-pipe, which was cut off with 
wind-pipe. a ſharp inſtrument. It grew from a ſmall beginning, not bigger than a 
walnut, to the bulk of a middle ſized melon, without pain or inflammation, | 

| 5 but at laſt! it became troubleſome and affected the motion of his Shoulders. 

| Ĩ)ͤhis ſubſtance when it was cut off, appeared to be no other than a ma 

of fungous fleſh, a little variegated in its colour, and probably proceeded 
from a rupture of ſome very ſmall twigs of the Jugular Arteries, which 
being enlarged by a continual aftlux of the Blood, cauſed fo great an effu- 
ſion of Blood from ſeveral. orifices, that it could not be ſtopped by the 
actual cautery; however the firing reſtrained it fo far as to make way for a 
ſtyptick, by which means the wound came to digeſt and was ſoon cien- 

= trized. 

The cure WHEN wens are pendulous and hang by a ſmall root, the beſt way to 

1. 88 extirpate them is by tying them with a waxed packthread, or a hair line, 

making the ligature or tye tighter by degrees, till the ſubſtance falls off; 
afterwards it may be healed with a common digeſtive made of Honey and 
Turpentine, or by bathing it frequently with Spirit of Wine or TinQure 
of Myrrh. But when a wen is broad towards its inſertion, that is at bot- 
tom, and has ſeveral origins, like cords or ſtrings, it is 8 the ſafeſt 
way not to meddle with it. If the cure is practicable, it muſt be done by 
exciſion or cauſtick, The firſt dreſſing muſt be with dry tow, and after- 
wards with the common digeſtive. If proud fungous fleſh ariſe, it may be 
dreſſed with Turpentine mixed with red Precipitate, vi. two 3 of Pre- 
cipitate ground fine to two ounces of Turpentine; and where it requires meſt 
the ſore or ulcer may be ſtrewed with powder of Precipitate, or with Precipi- 
tate and burnt Allum, in powder, of each equal quantities, and if ſtronger 
eſcharoticks be required, equal quantities of powder of blew Vitriol and 
red Precipi: ate may be uſed, or the ulcer may be touched with a feath:r 
or pencil dipped in Butter of Antimony, eſpecially if it look cancerous; 


for which the reader may conſult what has been ſaid concerning cancerous | 
 THoRsFs 
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ulcers. 
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Hoxszs are ſometimes ſubject to ſwellings on the heel of the Hock, Wers on 
the Heel 


ad likewiſe on the point of the Elbow, which the French and Italians call 3 
Capellets, and are ranked among the wens becauſe they have ſome of the Hock and 
fame qualities and reſemblances, v/z, they often rife to a conſiderable bulk, oy Mig 
are ſeldom painful, but when they inflame and ſuppurate, and therefore for rhe: 
' ſeldom cauſe ſickneſs or lameneſs, and are often encyſted as wens, and hel go: 
have much of the ſame kind of contents, But, however, ſome Horſes may ? ——— 
by their natural conſtitution be more inclinable to ſuch maladies than © 
others, in which reſpect ſuch ſwellings may be ranked among the wens; 
yet daily experience ſhews us that theſe on the Hock or Elbows, are uſually 
owing to bruiſes and other accidents. 

Younc Horſes that are tickliſh and given to kicking, when they come 
firſt to ſtand between bales are apt to laſh out, eſpecially when the bales 
hang upon ropes and chains ſo as to move to and fro; and by that means 
often ſtrike their Hams againſt them or againſt the poſts, and bring a 
ſwelling vpon the tip of the Hock; which I have often prevented, by 
cauſing ſuch Horſes to be moved into cloſe ſtandings, and when lightly 
hurt, by bathing the aggrieved part with Vinegar or dd Verjuice, mixed 
with a little Bole ; thoſe ſwellings that riſe on the point of the Elbow, are 
uſually thought to proceed from a Horſe's ſtriking the Toe of his Hind- 
Foot againſt his Elbow in lying down, eſpecially where his ſtanding hap- 
| pens to be narrow and ſhort ; and I am apt to imagine ſome Horſes meet | 

with ſuch accidents where the pavement 1s ſlippery, and want of ſufficient 
litter ; for by that means Horſes may eaſily rub and bruiſe their Elbows, 
and we rarely ſee ſuch accidents happen to thoſe that have roomly 
ſtandings and good bedding. . | 

Wur theſe tumors come by accidents, we find the ſwelling generally 
on one Limb, and oftentimes ſome impreſſion is made on the part, which. 
ſhews it has come by a ſtroke or bruiſe; but when it riſes on both fides, 
z. on both Heels, or on both Elbows, and from a ſmall be eginning rites 
ſlowly and by degrees, we may then ſuſpect the Blood and Juices in fault, 
which ought always to be regarded by thoſe who undertake the cure of 
ſuch maladies. | 
CapFELLETS on the Elbow, or heel ” the Hock, are ſeldom Of per- 
fectly cured, as not to leave ſome blemiſh or cal ality. : If th ey proceed 
from blows and contuſions the ſame method is tz be fc] lowed that has bcen 
laid down for the cure of all ſuch accidents; v.. by codlers and repellers. 
Theſe app ications often abate ſuch ſwellings, both on the Hocks a6 El. 
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bows, without further trouble, and in time remove them; but when the 
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Of Wens. 


veltc]s ate broke, and the j. nices extravaſated, they generally come to ſup 
Puration, which may be forwarded by anointing with Dialibœa, or almoſt 
with any unctuous application; and, if the thickneſs of the kin hinder or 
retard their breaking, they may be opened with a launcet or inciſion 
knife, in ſome dependent part towards one fide, and not behind, which is 
better here than.opening by cauſtick, becauſe as little as poſſible of the ſkin 
ſhould be deſtroyed, where the parts are prominent, otherwiſe it would he 
difficult to cover the proceſſes of the bones that form the Heel and Elbow; 


and, beſides the blemiſh that this muſt leave, the cure would alſo be te- 


2 The ſame caution ought alſo to be obſerved in all tumors that riſe 
on the proceſſes of any of the other bones, eſpecially on the joints, where 
their continual motion hinders their re-union, when they become wounded, 
or meet with any other accident that cauſes lo of ſubſtance. 
Wu the matter of theſe tumors is all diſcharged, and the abſceſſ:; 


formed therein are dried up, which may be done with ſoft doſſils dipp'd in 
a mixture of common turpentine, honey, and tinture of myrrh; and, in 


caſe of proud fleſh, with the aſſiſtance of precipitate vitriol, burnt allum, 
and ſuch like, there remains nothing further than to bath the part once 


a-day, or oftner, with ſpirit of wine and vinegar, equal parts, and about an 
eighth part of oil of vitriol added to it by ſingle drops, as has been elſe- 


where directed. The ſkin after ſuch accidents continues generally relaxed 


and thick, and at the ſame time exceeding ſpungy ; I have ſeen it at leaſt 
an inch and an half on the Elbow, and of a pale colour reſembling an un- 
ripe cherty, when it is cut iſſuing forth a moiſture like that which comes 
from wounded tendons, and by uſing this mixture conſtantly after the 
grofſer matter has all been diſcharg'd, bathing the ſore, and all over the ſwell- 
ing, the ſkin has ſhrunk gradually, and the cure has been made without 


leaving a calloſity, in leſs time than one could well imagine; for when a 


calloſity or thickneſs of the {kin remains, which cannot indeed always be 


avoided, it expoſes them to freſh impoſtumations and abſceſſes. 


THe capellets or ſwellings on the heel of the Hock often differ from 
thoſe on the Elbow, eſpecially with regard to their contents; for as the 


tumors on the Elbow uſually digeſt well with good laudable matter, ſo it is 
other wiſe in the Hocks; the matter of theſe ſometimes reſembles thick paſte, 


others contain nothing but a thin viſcid water. In piercing them with a 


trochar I have ſeen ſome diſcharge upwards of a quart of this thin matter; 


and as the ſkin there forms a caſpula, that cannot be removed without an 
urecoverable disfigurement, fo this matter is apt to gather and fill again in 


the manner of an atheroma, But the coach breed are the moſt liable to 
ſuch 


| Of Wounds, 
ſuch maladies, and as they ſeldom cauſe lameneſs, they are therefore the 
leſs regarded. | 
 Wuzn any of theſe tumors proceed from an indiſpoſition' of the blood, in 
ſuch caſes I always found it the ſafeſt way not to be too buſy with them, 
eſpecially thoſe that ſeem watry, and are no ways hot and inflam'd, I 
have known them often wear off inſenſibly, without any applications made 
to them, only by keeping the horſe to a clean diet, and giving him mode- 
rate exerciſe ; but when they are like to prove tedious and fluctuating, 
ſometimes riſing and ſometimes falling, without coming to any certain or 
determinate iſſue, and if they have a tendency to drop downwards into the 
limbs, the beſt way is then to rowel and purge, and when the purging 


is quite over to give diuretick or piſſing drinks, made with clean forge 


water, which before the juices are extravaſated will effectuate a cure. Af. 
terwards bathing often with ſharp vinegar or verjuice will ſtrengthen the 
part, and be a great means to prevent a relapſe. But the ſureſt and ſpeedieſt 
cure is to extirpate them quite with a ſharp inſtrument ; this, however, can 


only be done when they do not adhere to the proceſs of the Elbow, but 


may be pulled out, and have nothing but a ſmall neck of ſkin behind them. 
As for thoſe that F in the heel of the Hock they cannot be fo ſafely ex- 
tirpated, but will be apt to leave an ugly blemiſh. 


. 
Of Wounds, 


A Wound is generally defin'd a | partic: of the parts in any member of 
the animal body by ſome inſtrument : But moſt people know better 
f-om experience what a wound 1s, than by any definition that can be made 


of it. 


WounDs are of different kinds, rome are ſimple, where the mba The va- 
I! 'OUs 


fleſh or tendons are any ways cut or divided by a ſword, knife, or other Linde or 
ſharp inſtrument ; others are compound or complicated, when not only the Weunc-, 


fleſh, nerves and tendons are divided, but when the bones are alſo cut or 
fractured, or when fplinters and extraneous matter is lodged within the 
wounded fleſh; this often cauſes aggravations in wounds of the complicated 
kind, as are alſo all wounds with contuſions, where the fleſh and nervous 
parts are not only cut or broke aſunder by the vioience of the ſtroke, but 
where the ci cumambient fleſh is alſo bruiſed, whether by the bluntneſs of 


the inſtrument, or by the prominency of the bones s, and other hard parts 
| that 
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that lie under the wound. There are alſo lacerated wounds, of which kind 


are all thoſe cauſed by nails, tenter-hooks, or ſplinters of wood that tear 
tlie fleſh, and alſo when they happen to be ſtak'd at graſs; all which pro- 


duce wounds of the lacerated kind. Punctures are deep ſmall wounds made 


by nails, or ſharp ſplinters piercing thro? the fleſh; and ſometimes the Joints, 
and other nervous parts are wounded with new forks careleſsly uſed, before 

their points are worn blunt and ſmooth, all which wounds are generally 
punctures ; beſides theſe, our war-horſes are expoſed to gun-ſhot wounds, 
and other accidents, which will be treated of in their order. 

Now, all wounds are perceptible to the eye, but to know how far they - 
-penetrate, or how fat the internal parts are affected by them, requires ſome 
knowledge and experience, Simple wounds in the fleſh may be often 
traced in all their dimenſions, without the help of a probe or inſtrument , 
but when they are deep, and form abſceſſes, it is then neceſſary to make 
ſome trial of them. In wounds of the Head, if the horſe be conyuls', 


SO and inclin'd to the ſtaggers, and continues under theſe ſymptoms, we may 


nom in ſuſpect the brain 


ptoms in 


to be wounded, with its membranes ; and if the Cere. 


wounds, bellum be wounded his neui e will be ſtrong, and ſcarce admit of any 


intervals. The fame ſymptoms will ariſe from a fractur'd ſkull, eſpecially 
if any part of it be depreſſed ; but theſe are accidents that ſeldom happen to 
horſes, the bones of the ſkull being extremely hard and ſolid, When the 
wind-pipe is wounded the air will come forth of the wound. And if the 
wound be in the Lungs, not only the air, but a frothy matter of a vermil- 
lion colour, will be diſcharged from it. When the Stomach is wounded 
the aliment or food, eſpecially the thinner part of it, paſſes thro' the wound; 
and when the ſmall guts are wounded the matter will be mixed with the 
chyle. When the bladder is wounded the urine will come forth of the 
wound, and if the wounds be in the kidneys the matter will be thin, and 
have an urinous ſcent, and the urine bloody. 
ALL wounds that penetrate the noble parts are generally attended with 5 
pain, ſickneſs, and often with convulſions. When the Heact is wounded, 
fainting and ſtrong palpitation will be the immediate conſequence. 
of the Liver are attended with great pain and inward bleeding, from the 
Vena porta, and other large blood-veſſels. Other wounds are in like manner 
diſtinguiſhed by their proper ſymptoms ; for inſtance, when a horſe is any 


Where wounded in the Membranes and Sinews, there is always an exquiſite 
ſenſe of pain, the matter is generally thin and viſcid. 


When a Wecund is 


received in the joint, that penetrates the ligaments, it is often attend: d with 
a joint water, and many other ill conſequences 


As 


Wounds 
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- The pro- 
As to the prognoflicks, they are in many reſpects the ſame as in the hu —4 


man body, for fleſh wounds are eaſily cured, if the blood be good and bal- t hew | 
famick ; but if that be tainted or vitiated, the moſt ſimple wound may be- ata 1; 

come troubleſome and difficult, and ſometimes dangerous i in the beſt conſti- are dan- 

tution, eſpecially when any of the larger arteries are divided. Wounds in and wieo 
the membranes and nervous parts are more difficult, and attended with not. 
worſe ſymptoms than fleſh wounds; and when the finews are wounded, 
eſpecially if they be punctur'd, prick'd, or any ways torn, they always ex- 

cite great pain, and ſometimes with a ſymptomatick fever; otherwiſe, when 

theſe wounds digeſt kindly, are as eaſily cured as any other. 

Wounds in the joints are always troubleſome, and if there be a joint- 

water in any quantity they indanger ſtiffneſs and incureable lameneſs, if not 

a waſte and conſumption. All wounds of the Brain and its membranes are 
exceeding dangerous, and in the Cerebellum always mortal. Wounds in 

the Wind-pipe, in the Heart, the Lungs, and in the Liver, are always 
dangerous, even tho' the larger veſſels are not penetrated. In the Heart, 
becauſe of its Diaſtole and Syſtole, vi. its contraction and dilatation, In 
the Lungs, becauſe of their continual motion in reſpiration, And for the 

fame reaſon wounds in the Midriff are generally incurable, and often mor- 

tal ; for beſides its continual motion, its tendinous and nervous parts, when 
vas excite ſtrong convulſions ; and I have known a rent in the Midriff 

prove fatal to a Horſe in a few hows, Wounds in the Liver are always dange- 
rous, eſpecially if its larger blood-veſſels are wounded, and that there ap- 
pears the ſymptoms of the yellows, and a diſpoſition to the ſtaggers; and 
indeed all internal wounds that penetrate or divide the larger veſſels, cauſing 
inward bleeding, or inward abſceſſes, for the moſt part prove incurable, as 
are alſo thoſe that penetrate the Stomach and Guts, or any other of the prin- 
cipal Viſcera ; for tho' we have accounts of very ſtrange recoveries of the 
moſt dangerous wounds recorded by the writers in ſurgery, and I have my- 
ſelf known ſome extraordinary inſtances of that kind, both in Men and 
Horſes; yet theſe cures are ſeldom made on the latter, Horſes being un 
wald, and in moſt caſes ungovernable, eſpecially when they are in pain, 
which makes many things impracticable on them, that on other ſubjects 
would be eaſy, and admit of no difficulty. 

Ix the cure of wounds the firſt intention is always to flop the 8 The care. 
with dry dreſſings of tow or lint, if there be an hemo:rhage, or flow of blood, 
in places where the veſſels are large, for in ſmall ſupe: ficial wounds nature 

alone often makes a cure without : any help. If the wound he larce, cr in 


any place where it would be likely to leave an ugly ſcar, fach a wound 
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Mannerof ought to be ſtitched, Pride the part will allow! it. The beſt manner 
— x ſtitching a large or deep fleſh wound, is with a crooked needle, Paſſing 


wounds. 
it underneath ſo as to encompaſs the whole wound, and entering the feth 


at a diſtance from the lips, almoſt equal to the depth, otherwiſe the ſlitches 


will go nigh to cut through the fleſh ; and while the lips are drawn cloſe 


together, a hollowneſs will be left at bottom, where the matter will be 


lodged to do miſchief; and for this purpoſe proper needles may be had at 
the ſurgeons inſtrument- makers, and no where elſe. Wax'd thread is better 


than ſilk, becauſe it more eaſily rots, and does not ſo readily cut the fleh a3 


filk, The needle ſhould be paſſed under the bottom of the wound, as hag 
been ſaid, beginning chiefly in the middle. One ſtitch is ſufficient for a 
wound two or three inches long, and in larger wounds that require more 
ſtitches, they may be made about an inch diſtant from — other, or at a 
greater diſtance, if the wound be deep. 


Our farriers always uſe what our ſurgeons call the glovers ſtitch, which 


the latter only do in ſuperficial wounds; vz. paſſing a ſtreight needle 
through the lips with a very ſlender hold, and croſſing the thread over; but 
theſe ſtitches of the farriers generally burſt through in a few hooks, and 
when they are renewed often tear the lips of the wound into many notches, 
and make the ſcar much greater and worſe than it would be without ſtitching, 
This kind only anſwers where the ſkin is looſe, as upon the breaſt, the belly, 
the face, and ſometimes the flanks, but in few places beſides, and in theſe 


not always needful ; for where there is ſo much looſe ſkin the ſcar is gene- 
rally ſmall ; and dens there is ſeldom occaſion for ſtitches in Horſes 


wounds, Which often prove hurtful, as I have frequently obſerved, when 
Horſes have been ſtak'd or gor'd by oxen feeding along with them ; and in 
many other caſes, where they have cauſed troubleſome ſymptoms of wo:ſe 


conſequence than the hurt theſe are deſigned to prevent. Wounds on the 


prominent parts, as the Hips, or acroſs ſome of the large Muſcles, are the 
moſt apt to burſt their ſtitches, eſpecially in lying down and riſing up in their 
| Nalls; and therefore in all ſuch caſes the lips ſhould never be drawn cloſe 
together, but left a little open for a free diſcharge, and by ſo doing few bad 
accidents will happen, and the ſcar will be leſs disfigured than when the 


ſtitches break, and leave the wound all notch'd, and full of croſs lines; 


and therefore I always chuſe to avoid ſtitching Horſes wounds, unleſs their 
lips are very open and gaping, which makes it ſometimes unavoidable, or 
when they are lacerated and torn; and then they ought to be done with 
great care, ſo as to make the lacerated parts to be indented as near as poſſible 
into their proper ſituation, This caution concerning ſtitching is ſtill more 
| 1 neceſſary 
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neceſſary in wounds that enter the cavities of the body, or even in ſome of 
the fleſhy parts, ſo as to indanger deep abſceſſes between the Muſcles, or | 

where they reach the Joints, and other nervous parts; for theſe ſhould al- 
ways be kept open with a tent, or doſil, or pledgit, arm'd with ſome good 
digeſtive, than which nothing can be better than a mixture of honey, tur- 
pentine, and tincture of myrrh, or a pledgit dipp'd in tincture of myrrh 
and aloes alone. The tents or doſils made uſe of to wounds ought to be 
ſoft and looſe, and as ſhort as poſlible ; for long tents often breed abſceſſes, 
and ſinuous ulcers foul the Bones and Sinews in wounds of the Joints, or 
any place near them: And even when tents or doſſils are made hard, and 3 
cramm'd into fleſh wounds, which I have frequently ſeen done for want of and hard 
judgment, they become as a pea to an iſſue, keep it always open, ſo as not dolls, 
only-to retard the cure, by hindering its filling up ; but often is the cauſe of 
a bad cure, by breeding calloſities, and other untowardly accidents. 
* THEREFORE this caution ought to be carefully obſerved in the cure of 

all wounds; vis. never to uſe long tents, or any kind of dreſſings that are 
roll'd up hard, eſpecially in deep wounds in the fleſh, or wounds near the 
Joints ; for theſe ſeldom need any thing more than flat pledgits. If a 
wound be deep, and does not reach inwards towards the Bones, a counter 
opening into its bottom may be proper to prevent an abſceſs, at the ſame 
time avoiding the larger blood-veſſels, that might cauſe an hemorrhage of 
blood. But when a wound penetrates obliquely downwards, and is ſo 
diſpoſed, as to make an aperture or inciſion below impracticable, or even 
hazardous, in that caſe bandage is the beſt method to form a reunion; but 
there are few places on Horſes, where bandage can be fo apply'd as to an: 

ſwer that end to any good purpoſe, except ſometimes to the Limbs and 
Feet; and therefore we muſt in a great meaſure truſt to the aſſiſtance 
that nature will afford us, with the uſe. of ſome proper injection, of 
which kind tincture of myrrh and aloes is the moſt ufual ; but if the ab- 
iceſs has been thus formed for any time, and thereby the teguments of the 
Muſcles, and fleſhy Fibres have been abraded, fo as to cauſe continual d:ip- 
ings wichin the fleſh, the injections muſt be ſomething ſharp and cauſtick, 
otherwiſe they will have but little effect. I cured an abſceſs in a Horſe's 
| thigh that was of ſome continuance, and brought him into a kind of atrophy, 
or lingring decay, by its continual diſcharge, with loſs of appetite ; the 
matter had made its way between ſeveral large Muſcles, and in ſuch a man- 
ner, that an aperture could not be made with any certainty. The mixture 
for the injection was the ſame I have often uſed w ich ſucceſs to ulcerated 
greaſy heels ; US, as follows: 
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Take half an ounce of of Roman Vitriol, diſſolve it in a pint of Water 
and then-decant and pour it off gently into a large quart bottle; add to 
this half a pint of camphorated Spirits of Wine, and the ſame quantity 
of the ſharpeſt Vinegar, with two ounces of Fgypracum, 8 the 


bottle. 


THis was injected at firſt twice a day with a proper i that held 
about four ounces, with a pipe three inches long. In a few days the 
diſcharge leſſened, and the matter grew of a better conſiſtence; after which 
the injection was uſed only once a day, (the matter being always firſt 
ſqueezed out from below upwards with both hands) at laſt once in two or 
three days, and in three weeks the Horſe recovered his appetite, the abſce; 
was in a great meaſure dried PP, and foon after he came to his former 
ſtrength and vigor. | 

Bur when Horſes happen to be wounded on the Joints, eſpecially when 
they break their Knees by falling down, or when they cut or over. reach; 

| Contas'd in all ſuch caſes a pledgit laid over the wound, ſpread with common 4. 
—_— geſtive, and bound on with a roller of broad tape or liſt, and bathing with 
Joints. ſpirit of wine, will ſeldom fail of a fpeedy cure, unleſs a Horſe be alſo 
greas'd, and then it muſt be treated as ſuch, If any little abſceſſes be 
form'd under the ſkin, theſe may be ſnip'd with a pair of probe ſciſſars, 
that no lodgment may be left, where the matter may lie to corrode the li- 
gaments; but in the Knee, and all the other Joints, care muſt be had to 
prevent inflammation or fluxion, or to abate thoſe ſymptoms, if they are 
already begun, by the uſe of proper fomentations, which, however, is more 
frequent in punctur'd wounds, that have come by thorns or ſmall ſplinters, | 
or other very ſmall inſtruments, than in wounds that are larger. I have 
Pungard known Horſes in very great agony with punQures on their Knees, Hocks, 
wourdon or Paſterne, and ſometimes with contus'd wounds that have been altogether 
IO dry, without the leaſt fign of digeſtion ; but theſe,tho' in themſelves Jange- 
rous, were generally relieved by the following fomentation, which I have 


uſed.in all ſuch caſes with. the greateſt ſucceſs, 


Take Wormwood and Southernwood, of each two handfuls ; Chamo- 
mile flowers one handfal ; Biy- berries and Juniper-berries bruis'd, of 
each an ounce; crude Sal Armoniack and Pearl-aſhes or Pot-aſhes, c{ 

ceach two ounces, Boil in three quarts of Spring- water to two quarts; 
to every quart, when you are to uſe i, aid a pint of recufy'd Spirit of 
Wine. 1 


\ 
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I HAVE elſewhere directed in what manner fomentations are to be apply'd 
vn. making {0 much at a time ſcalding hot as is neceſſary for once fo- 
menting, wringing out woollen cloths in the liquor as dry as poſſible, and 


395 
Fomenta- 
tions of 


ſingular 


uſe in 


wounds. 


applying them five or ſix times alternately one after another, as often as they 


begin to cool, which may be done morning and evening, or oftner, till the 


wound comes to digeſt; hot ſtuphs uſed in this manner attenuate and thin 
the impacted juices, greatly increaſe perſpiration, and by that means forward 


and quicken their motion, ſo as to make way for the ſeparation of the mat- 
ter, and ripen it for a diſcharge. I have always obſerved, when the leaſt 
drop of white or clear matter appears apon the uſe of fomentations in wounds 
of the Joints or Sinews, the danger is generally. over; for the running from 


wounds in thoſe, and other dry parts, is uſually ſmall in quantity, unleſs the 


fluxion, or flow of humours upon them be very large by long continuance; 
but yet this ſmall diſcharge i in a ſound-conſtitution'd Horſe, gives as ſpeedy 


a relief as a profuſe running from parts that are more grols and fleſhy. I can 
therefore recommend this method from frequent experience, as the beſt and 

moſt ſucceſsful in all contus'd wounds or punctures upon the Joints, or in 
the Sinews, or the coats of the Blood-veſlels, eſpecially when the Neck or 


the Plate-vein ſwell after bleeding, and for rowels, when they have a diſpo- 
tion to gangrene ; and in all caſes, where a mortification is threatned : In 
the Neck I have often ſaved the Vein by the frequent uſe of them ; from 
thence they uſually bring a plentiful diſcharge, and need no other dreffing, 
bnt to ſtrew a little precipitate, and burnt allum, in fine powder upon the 


wounded Vein, when proud fleſh ariſes, to deſtroy that, and prevent its 


choaking up the orifice. The common method, when a ſubſtance grows 


on the Neck by feſtering after bleeding, and want of a ſufficient vent for the 


matter, is to put in a cauſtick of Roman Vitriol, and ſometimes a little cor- 
roſive ſublimate or arſenick, which, with the falling out of the Eſchar, 
brings a plentiful diſcharge, and often makes a cure only with the loſs of the 


Vein; but this method frequently fails, and leaves a large ſwelling, which 


extends upwards towards the Ear, cauſing freſh impoſtumations ; ſo that I 
have been forced afterwards to apply fomentations to remove thele ſymp- 
toms, which I never knew fail of ſucceſs. 

I jJupe'p it proper to add this to what has been faid concerning wounds, 
becauſe theſc accidents frequently happen when Horſes are bled at graſs, and 
Tub their Necks, and are alſo expoſed to feed with their Heads downwards ; 
or when the orice is very large, and expoſed to the air for want of careful 
pinning ; or, which 1 is the moſt common of all othels, when the Vein is 
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ſtruck through; for that never fails to make the Neck ſwell; and when the 
Plate-vein is ſtruck through, and the tegument of the Moſcle underneath 
wounded, it ſometimes cauſes great inflammation, with a gangrene, 

An in- I was once ſent for to a very fine Horſe that had been bled in the Plate. 
Hance 0 2. Vein for a lameneſs in his Shoulder, upon which a hard oval ſwelling hap- 


gangrene 
in the pened about the ſize of a gooſe's egg, extending upwards towards hi; 


aA om briſket, and all down his Leg, with exceſſive pain. Nothing iffued from 
bleeding. the orifice but a continual dripping of a gangrened water, attended with. a 
fever, deadneſs in his looks, and all the other ſymptoms of a beginning 
mortification. He was fomented three or four times the firſt day, in the _ 
manner above directed; a little ſpeck: of white matter appeared in the ori- 

fice the day following, without ſtench. The Horſe at the ſame time he. 

gan to feed, and by continuing the fomentations twice a day, and by apply- 

ing ſoft pledgits of lint dipped in a little hot Ægyptiacum and Oil of Tur. 


pentine, he was perfectly cured in little more than the ſpace of one week, 
both of the threatened mortification and lameneſs, 


of Gun-ſhot Wounds. 


Gan-ſhot Un-ſhot wounds a are often the moſt complicated of all others, whereby 


wouncs, not only the fleſh is wounded, but the bones are alſo frequently broke 
compli- or ſplintered, attended with contuſion, and many other bad and dangerous 


catedofall ſymptoms, as hemorrhages of Blood, when the larger Blood-veſſels are la- 


others, and Be i . | | 
the molt cerated and torn, exceſſive pain and inflammation, when bullets or other 


de oo, extraneous matter happen ſo to be lodged on the nervous parts as they can- 


ly acci- not be eallly removed ; or when the bones are very much ſplintered, where- 


- _ by the fleſh is continually pricked and ſtimulated, which is often followed 


with a fever, convulſions, and ſometimes with gangrene and mortification. 

The con 1 un cure of gun-ſhot wounds the firſt intention is always to extract 
ms 2 2 the bullet or other matter, by which the wound is made. But when the 
ſhot has penetrated and paſſed quite through any member, and made way 

for itſelf, in which caſe unleſs there be a very great effuſion of Blood, 

there ſeldom needs any thing more than to pour Spirit of Wine into. both 
orifices, and into each a ſhort tent armed with Turpentine, Honey, and 
Tincture of Myrrh, When the lips of the wound are inflamed, the-uſual 

way has been to anoint them with Oil of Roſes or Oil of Elder, and ſome 

mix with their digeſtive, in their dreſſings, a ſmall quantity of Sugar of 

Lead; but 1 have mage oblerved in gun- ſhot wounds, that nothing is ſo 

I ſafe 
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ſafe, and agrees with them ſo well as ſpirituous applications, which bring 
them the ſooneſt to digeſt, whereby thoſe ſloughs which the burning occa= _.. 


fons, are the more eaſily and ſpeedily ſeparated and caſt off, Ef 
WHEN there happens to be an hemorrhage of Blood that endangers life, * 3 


and cannot be ſtopped by the common dreflings of dry tow or lint, viz. ing when 
a NENIO!: r- 


when the ruptured veſſels lie out of reach, the beſt way is to inject into DR Bo 
the wound (with a ſyringe, having a pipe of a ſufficient length) a ſmall pens. 
quantity of the Royal Tincture, which is made of the ſympathetick pow- 
der, and may be had at a moderate price from. the chymiſts ; for it 1s 
troubleſome for others to make it who have not the proper utenſils for it. 
This will not only ſtop the bleeding, but haſten digeſtion, unleſs the veſſel 
be ſo large as to prove ſuddenly mortal; but if the wounded artery is ſo 
ſituated that it may be laid bare, and a noodle can be paſſed under it with 
ſafety, it may in that caſe be ſtitched and tied in the manner above directed. 
Where a wound penetrates quite through any part, both orifices muſt be 
kept open till the wound is filled up with a laudible growth of new fleſh, 
and. that no bad ſymptoms remain, as pain, ſwelling, and inflammation, 
which in thoſe that penetrate the bones as well as the fleſh would denote 
foulneſs or ſplinters, which muſt be removed by gradually enlarging the 
moſt convenient orifice, either by an inſtrument or tents of ſpunge. But 
in moſt internal wounds this is unneceſſary, becauſe the bullet or whatever 
elſe inflicts the wound can ſeldom be brought forth the ſame way it enters. 
I have known lead bullets lye many years in men, eſpecially in the lower 
cavity, without any great pain or danger, and thoſe that have gone deep in 
the fleſh and beyond reach, make ſometimes their way afterwards from 
places where they could never be expected to come. Many extraordinary 
inſtances of this kind are related in books of ſurgery, and in the tranſac- 


tions of the learned in ſeveral parts of Europe. 
I have known bullets pierce through both fleſh and bones in men, Sptinteree - 


making a round ſmooth paſſage, like an augur-hole, and been as eaſy of . 


cure as a fleſh- wound, except when they have penetrated or graz'd on the treated. 
Joints. In which caſes Horſes may be. rendered uſeleſs, even tha' the 
wound be cured. If the bones are ſplintered the caſe will always be dange- 
rous, eſpecially if the practitioner has not had experience to know both the 
time and manner how they are to be treated ; for looſe ſplinters ſhould not 
be ſuffered to remain where their continuance would endanger a gangrene, 
nor be removed while their removal would create an exceſs of pain; but 
in ſuch circumſtances emollient poultices are. the moſt likely to fit them 
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voided. 


for ſeparation, ſo as they may at length be brought away with little or 8 
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inconvenience, only by the uſe of a common digeſtive. If a bullet, 3 


ſplinter, or other extraneous matter that has been drove a great way down. 


wards from its entrance, can be felt on the outſide, a counter opening i in 
that caſe will be neceſſary, and both facilitates the cure, and renders it more 
expeditious. But i in all ſuch operations, regard muſt be had to the ſitua. 
tion of the part, to avoid as much as poſſible wounding the Nerves, or any 
of the larger Blood-veſſels 

In the dreſſings made for gun-ſhot wounds, it is neceſſary alſo to avoid 
all unctuous and oily applications, which are apt to breed fungous proud 
fleſh, but to uſe ſpiritous and balſamick medicines to the wound, vis. 
inſtead of the common greaſy ointments to dreſs with Turpentine, mixed 


with Honey or the yolks of Eggs, or with Honey and Turpentine, bath. 


ing the wound with rectified Spirits. I always obſerved this method to be 
the moſt ſafe and efficacious in gun-ſhot wounds; and if proud fleſh an; 
fungus's ariſe, to which ſome conſtitutions are more liable than others, i 
may be ſtrewed with Precipitate finely powdered, or dreſſed with lint 
dipped in Vitriol Water, and ſqueezed or wrung out dry, or the powder 
of Precipitate may be mixed with the digeſtive, and this in proportion to 
the luxuriancy and rankneſs of the fangas. When a bullet chances to 


enter the cavity of the body, and is loſt there, if it happens to flide on the 


principal Viſcera without wounding them, eſpecially thoſe of the Lower 


Belly, there will ſcarce be any thing further neceſſary than to cure the ex- 


ternal wound ; for when the internal parts are hurt, it will ſoon appear by 
many —— ſymptoms. 


Toremove IF a ſymptomatick fever ariſes, which ofien happens in gun-ſhot 


the ſymp- 


tomatick 
. fever. 


wounds, bleeding is proper, with laxative glyſters, and the diet ſhould be 
chiefly ſcalded or moiſtened bran, with water-gruel, Sometimes Sal Pri- 


nellæ, Cremer Tartari, and ſuch like opening and cooling things may alto 


be given, Andif the wound turns to an ulcer, which frequently happens 


in gun-ſhot wounds, near the Joints and Sinews, it muſt be treated accord- 


ing to the directions laid down for the cure of ſuch maladies, See ulcers, 


Or 


Fo . 


Of Burns. 


Bunves re by l or happening by any * means, Burns "Mn 
are apt to ingender fungus's, with extreme pain, proceeding from the 1 
uncommon heat and Inflammation raiſed by the violent effects of the fire. 
have often ſeen this ſymptom greatly abated by the immediate application 

of common falt to the part, bound on pretty thick, and continued about 
twelve hours, which has had fo good an effect as to prevent bliſters riſing, 

and the ſores in very deep burns, have after the removal of the falt been 
preſently mitigated, and ſoon healed, only by bathing two or three days 
with rectified Spirits of Wine. I have ſeen the fame done often, by bath- 

ing immediately with ſtrong rectified Spirits, for the ſpace of an hour or 
longer, and afterwards once or twice a day. Saline and ſpirituous applica- 

tions excell all other things in burns and ſcalds, becauſe when they are 
applied in time they prevent the ſerous juices of the external parts coagulat- 

ing, which from the diſpoſition we obſerve in burns and ſcalds, ſeems to 

be the ſource of all the pain and other ill conſequences that ſometimes at- 

tend them. The ſeroſities of the ſkin being like a liquid glue, are ſud- 
denly condenſed and thickened by the immediate heat of fire, and there- 

fore all things that attenuate ſerve to preſerve them in a fluid ſtate; ſo that 

the application of falt and ſoap, which is in almoſt every ones acquain- 
tance for burns, muſt alſo be proper, as the ſoap is both penetrating and 
greatly attenuates the juices, eſpecially when mixed with ſalt. Yet when 

any part is violehtly burnt or ſcalded, I have known this method often fail; 

and therefore to render this the more efficacious in caſes that require ſuch. 
immediate relief as ſcalds and burns, is to make an embrocation of Soap, 

Salt, and rectified ſpirits of Wine, which will be found to anſwer the end 
much better than by laying it on by way of cataplaſm. From hence it is 
evident that coolers and unctuous things muſt for the moſt part be hartful 

in ſuch caſes, and daily experience ews us that great miſchief is done by 
them. Linſeed Oil, Oil of Elder, and the Unguentum Pepulneum, which have 

been long in common uſe, and are accounted great coolers, ſerve only to 
increaſe bad ſymptoms, unleſs in very flight accidents of this kind, and the 
Unguentum Album hes the ſame effe&t, However, if the ſwelling be very 
great, and much inflamed, that a digeſtion cannot be made ſpeedily enou? 12 

to abate it, I have often obſerved great relief from bread po: oltices, mide 
with Milk and Elder-Flowers, by relaxing the parts when too vio! ently 


4.09 


| Two ex: I was employed to two Horſes that were miſerably burnt by the careleſe. 


5 neſs of a ſervant who fell aſleep in a ſtable, and had left a candle burning, 


'Surns. 


was not ſo violent, neither was he totally off his Stomach, but would pick 


them to digeſt and run through the parched ſkin, a great deal of which 


Baſilicon, via. two drams of Precipitate to an ounce of Baſfilicon, ſpread 


Dis Belly and Sheath, and his Limbs were in ſome places as if they had 


hot ſcolding water, and his fever ſo violent, with ſuch pain and reſtleſsneſs, 


| Where the Sal Armoniack cannot be had, common Salt may be ſubſtituted, 


rectified Spirits; and ointment of Elder, or Linſeed Oil to anoint the 


Of Burns. 


ſtretched, as happens in ſome groſs conſtitutions, with the coapulated 
and inflamed juices ; and if after this an ill diſpoſition continues in the 
ſores, with hot watry fungus's, which is uſual where the fire has penetrated 
deep, the only method to make a cure is by mixing Precipitate with yellow 


on pledgets of tow ſufficient to cover the whole fore and its edges, ang 
every time the ſores are dreſſed, to bath with Spirit of Wine, Rum, or any 
other ſuch ſpirituous application. This method will ſoon abate all baq 
ſymptoms, and make a ſpeedy cure. The Unguentum Diapompbolygos or Mr. 
Cheſelden's ointment of the Lapis Calaminaris, in his eflay towards a new 
Phar mocopæia Chirurgica, muſt alſo be of great uſe to cicatrize burns and 
all humid ulcers, when the fungus's are deſtroyed. 


which dropped among the litter and ſet it on fire. One of them was 
| burnt all along his Throat, Mouth and Noſtrils, his Briſket and Shoulders, 


been broiled. He was ſo extremely ſwelled, and run ſuch quantities of 2 


that he beat himſelf to pieces, and died miſerably, before any thing could 
be done effectually to fave his life. 0 

Tx other was not ſo bad, his Limbs, his Briſket, Belly and Sheath 
were ſcorched, and alſo run a hot ſcalding water in great plenty, his fever 


a little hay, eat maſhes, and drink water-gruel. He was bled, and had 
ſeveral glyſters to abate the fever, with Sal Prunellæ in his gruel. The 
burnt parts were dreſſed with the following mixture, viz. 


Two ounces of Crude Sal Armoniack, boiled in a quart of Water a 


few minutes, and then mixed with a quart of Spir.t of Wine, mixed 
gradually, | : 


Wirz this his ſores were bathed ſeveral times a day, which brought 
came off; but in the end without leaving any great blemiſh. In places 


only doubling the quantity, and brandy or rum may be uſed inſtead of the 


burnt parts after the heat and inflammation is gone, to looſen the ſcabs. : 
| 95 e | CHAT. 
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An ulcer 


A* ulcer i is generally defin'd a ſolution to continuity in ſome fleſhy part een 
of the body, with loſs of ſubſtance proceeding from an internal cauſe; 
and in the bony parts, when that is grown ſpungy like fleſh it is called a 
caries, which may properly enough be term'd an ulcer in the Bone. 

Bur although properly an ulcer is that which proceeds from a vitiated 
blood, yet all kind of ſores are alſo reckoned ulcers, when they degenerate 
and contract an ill diſpoſition, whether they take their origin from an inter- 
nal or external malady ; ſo that they are of various kinds, and are owing to of mag 
different cauſes, as wounds, bruiſes, and other accidents, ill treated or 1 
neglected; and likewiſe to a depravity of the Blood and Juices, which firſt 
produce tumors, and theſe in the end turn to ulcers. Of this kind are 
the poll-evil, fiſtula, navel-gall, quittors, grapy heels, farcy ſores, and 
others, where the Blood and Juices are deprav d. Some ulcers are alſo 
internal in the Lunge, the Liver and Kidneys, and other Viſcera, where 
they produce waſtes and decays, and ſome are among the Joints and Liga- 
mens. 

„There are alſo ks diſtinctions a. uſe of in deſcribing ulcers, viz. The: E 
ſimple and compound, ſinuous and cavernous, fiſtulous, putrid, ſerophulous kinds of 
and cancerous. ' A ſimple ulcer is ſuperficial, attended only with foulneſs, ulcers- 
hard or uneven edges raiſed above the ſurface of the ſkin. A complicated ulcer 
properly is when not only the fleſh is ulcerated, but a caries and putrefaction 

appears in the bone, with other ſymptoms. A cavernous ulcer is that which 
has a ſmall narrow entrance, with a wide fpreading bottom. Thoſe that 
run a-flant, proceeding from abſceſſes between the Muſcles, or their Ten- 
dons, are called finuous ulcers ; and thoſe that are ſmooth and callous on 
the infide, and run in ſeveral meanders, that meet one another like a coney- 
borough, are called fiſtulous. And where there is a great afflux of ſœtid 
ſtinking matter, with ſwelling inflammation and inward ſickneſs, it denotes 
putrefaction, from whence ſuch ulcers are called putrid : Cancerous and 
ſcrophulous ulcers are uſually ſeated on the Glands and Kernels, and may 

be diſtingyiſhed by their proper ſigns and diagnoſticks ; the ſcrophulous 
ulcer being more ſlow in its effects, and leſs offenſive ; whereas the cancer 

F f 1 5 grow 
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grows ſuddenly, and makes great havock on the part, and on the Whole 
conſtitution. Varicous ulcers are ſituated among the Veins, and are always 
ſoft and bloody; of this kind are many of thoſe that happen to Horſes in 
the farcy, and ſometimes in ſurfeits, when they proceed from a plethora 


and fulneſs of blood, 
As for the prognoſticks, imple and ſuperficial ulcers on the {kin are no 


ways dangerous, eſpecially when the Blood is not greatly in fault; but 


VP the edge riſes above the ſurface, and grows callous, they vr 1 


or caries in the Bone is ordinarily more tedious and difficult to cure than an 
ulcer in the Fleſh, and the difficulty is more or leſs, in proportion to itz 
| fituation, or according to the ſtate of the Blood, and the cauſes from whence 
It proceeds : Cavernous ulcers often become ſo, merely by their fituation j in 
places where bandage cannot be apply 'd, but are not fo dangerous as ſinu- 
© cus ulcers, eſpecially when the finuoſities terminate near the joint, for then 
they are often attended with great difficulties : Fiſtulous ulcers are attended 
with all the ſame difficulties, or rather greater, being often ſituated among 
the Joints, and other dangerous places, which to Horſes are of bad conſe. 
quence ; and, for the moſt part, renders them of little uſe, even when ; 
cure is effected. Putrid ulcers are always dangerous, as proceeding from 
a deprav'd Blood; and when they turn cadaverous, and diſcharge very 
great quantities of fœtid ſtinking matter, are apt to end in mortification: 
Cancerous ulcers are of no leſs ill conſequence, only that there is more 
reſpite given, for Horſes will live languiſhing a conſiderable time with can- 
Cerous ulcers, as in ſome kind of glanders, and other ulcers I have ſeen in 
the glandulous parts, and ſometimes in the farcy, till they are quite exte- 
ndated, and the cure in ſuch caſes is for the moſt part impracticable: Va. 
ricous ulcers among the blood-veffels are ſpungy, and hard to digeſt, being 
for the moſt part ſoak'd with a bloody ichor ; of this kind are alſo ſome of 
_ thoſe that creep along the Veins in the Limbs, where they are troubleſome 
and difficult; but a fingle varicous ulcer my be eaſily heal ed and cicatriz d, 
and is no ways dangerous. | 
Having premiſed theſe things in general with reſpect to ulcers, 1 hall 
next proceed to give ſome inſight into the cure, wherein I ſhall be as 
brief as poſſible, in regard thoſe that are the moſt peculiar to Horſes will 
be treated at ſome length; ſuch as the poll-evil, the fiſtula, on the withers, 
the glanders, quittor, and others that derive their origin from tumors; and 
therefore I ſhall only here lay down ſome general directions, ſuited to their 


different 


Of Ulcers, 1 
different kinds as they have been deſcrib'd, beginning with thi moſt ſim- 

e, and proceeding to thoſe that are the moſt complicated, 

A SIMPLE ulcer ſeldom needs any other method than to waſh it with an Me- 
Spirit of Wine, and then to dreſs it with pledgits ſpread with turpentine curing #2 
and honey. If there be an itching with little ſmall pimples, mix with 2 dib. 
every four ounces of the digeſtive one dram of verdegreaſe in very fine pow- ferent 
der, and apply it once a day, or once in two days, if the running be ſmall ; ind. 
if little papillæ or pimples ariſe in the bottom of the ulcer of a faint red- 
colour, let your dreſſing be mixed with precipitate ;, viz. a dram of preci- 
pitate in fine powder to every two ounces of the digeſtive, If the ulcer be 

deep, and does not fill upin a kindly manner, as happens to ſome weak de- 
clining l the me wing ointment will be proper. 


Take common | Turpentine four ounces, mix it with the yolks of two» 
Eggs, and incorporate: well- together; then add half an ounce of 
 Myrch, and two drams of Maſtick or Frankincence in fine powder, 
and a ſufficient quantity of Tincture of Myrrh to bring it.into a a due: 
| . conſiltence, 


Tas ulcer may be dreſſed every other day with this digeſtive, waſhing: 
firſt with Spirit of Wine, or. Tincture of Myrrh. 

Tu common Baſilicon, made of pitch, roſin and bees-wax, with oil: 
inſtead of hogs lard, as directed in Mr. Cheſelder's eſſay, will be proper to 
incarn theſe ulcers, where there is a poor weak. blood. The common yel- 
low Baſilicon, or the Unguentum Aureum will do the fame: The yellow 
| Bafilicon is compounded in the following manner, and not only makes a 
proper dreſſing for ſuch ulcers, but is uſeful in many other reſpects, as will. 


© he bereaſter ſhewn. 


Take of yellow Wax and Roſin of the Pine-tree, of each this pounds; ; 
of Straſburg Turpentine twelve ounces ;. of Linſeed Oil three pounds 
fix ounces; melt them over a flow fre, then put in three pounds of: 
Burgundy Pitch, and let them melt into an ointment, 


TE Unguentum Aureum,, or golden ointment, 15 as | Cllows i in the 1 
don Diſpenſatory. 


Take of — Wax half a pound; 3 Oil two pounds; of Tur- 
pentine two ounces z. of the roſin of the Pine- tree, and Gum Colo- 
| F ff 2 phony, F 
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or Vicar: 


| phony, of each an 6once and a half; of Prankincence and Vain, 
of each an ounce ; ; ſaffron one dram. | 


MELT the wax in the oil, then put in the tütpertide, and let them boil 


together; and after they have ftood to cool a little, fift in the maſtick and 


frankincence in fine powder; and laſt of all add the ſaffron, ſtirring them 


About with a wooden ſpatula, till they are thoroughly mixed and incorpo. | 


rated. 
Tux common, or black bafilicon, is thus made, 


Take yellow Wax, fat Rofin and Pitch, of each half a pound; ol of 
Olive nine ounces; melt them together, and ſtrain thro' a piece of 
 canvals, to clear it from the gritty part of the TO 


Any of theſe will help to fill up thoſe ulcers thatare difficult to incarn 3 


cially if proper things at the ſame timebe adminiſtred inwardly, to render the 


Horſe's blood more balſamick; viz. Antimony and G. Gaiacum, of each equal 
quantities, to be divided into ounce doſes ; let one of theſe be given every 
day: Let his diet be good and nouriſhing ; viz. the beſt hay and oats that 
can be got, and let him often have water-gruel to drink, Tar water may 
alſo be very proper in all ſuch caſes, which _ Horſe vill drink, when he 
has been a little while uſed to it. 

O the other hand, when an ulcer fills up too faſt, and Lol fungous 


fleſh, it may be repreſed with red precipitate and burnt allam in fine pow. 


: der, of each equal quantities, or with precipitate mixed with baſilicon. If 


the Fungus be rank and ſtubborn, the ulcer may be dreſſed with lint or tow 
dipped in Vitriol water, then wrung out dry, and laid to the ulcer. If the 
edges be callous, and make a kind of brim round the ulcer, precipitate 


dreſſings always do the beſt ; for which purpoſe, 


Take either the black or yellow Bafilicon, four ounces; oil of Turpen- 
tine, one ounce ; mix theſe together, and then add three drams, or 
half an ounce of red Precipitate in fine powder. 


Tars is to be ſpread on Pledgits of tow, which ſhould be large enough 
to cover all the brims of the ulcer : I always found this method facceed bet- 


ter with Horſes, than either cutting the callous edges, or burning them 
down with cauſticks. or with the actual cautery ; it is indeed ſome- 


what ſlower, but more ſafe, not — ſo apt to inflame, which, inſtead of 
= deſtroying 
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deſtroying che calloſities, frequently brings a freſh flux of humors, and ren- 
ders theſe ulcers more obſtinate, and liable to freſh Tangus's 8, and other ac- 


dſddents, than they were before. 


CAvERNoOvUs ulcers, which are deep, narrow at their entrance, and wide Cavernous | 
at bottom, require to be laid open, or elſe the orifice-ſhould be widened 
with a tent made of dry ſpunge, and this inlarged by degrees, till no mat- 
ter can be neſtled and conceal'd, as in a pit or well, which is ordinarily the 


caſe of cavernous ulcers: If the ulcer be in ſuch a ſituation, that it can be 
laid open with ſafety, and the Blood in a good diſpoſition, it may be cured 


ulcers. 


with the ſame eaſe as a fleſh wound, obſerving the ſame method in caſe of 


fungus's, or in caſe it does not incarn and fill up, as has been already di- 
rected; and if it be found by ſearching, that it has alſo ſinuoſities, it ought 
to be treated | in the following manner, as a ſinuous ulcer. 

Six vous ulcers ſhould alſo be laid open without loſs of time; if injec- 
tions fail, and where bandage cannot be uſed to purpoſe z for when they are 
| ſuffered to continue without cure, they run deep, and oftentimes ſo much 
a-flant among the Tendons and Interſtices of the Muſcles, as at laſt to 
make their way among the ſinuoſities of the Bones, which renders their 
cure both tedious and difficult, andthe inciſions into them rh RR without 
a competent knowledge in anatomy. 

Frs rurous ulcers often have their origin and progreſs after this manner ; 
firſt a tumour, that forms an abſceſs ; and if this is not cured by inciſion, 
and proper dreſſings, it runs deeper, and forms a ſinuous ulcer ; and when 
a ſinuous ulcer comes to be of a long ſtanding, or when it happens to a con- 
ſtitution, where the Juices are more than ordinarily ſharp and corroſive, it 
gathers in ſeveral ſinuoſities, and makes its way from one to another by little 
ſmall tabes, or communicating paſſages, and forms a fiſtulous ulcer, where- 
in the infide is generally lin'd over, and glaz'd with a calloſity; ſo that no 


ginuous 
ulcers, 


Fiſtulous 
ulcers. 


re- union can be made, till theſe communicating pipes or canals are laid in 


one, and their callofities deſtroy'd, which after proper inciſion may be done 


with powder of red precipitate, or with pledgits, dipped in a ſolution of 


blue Vitriol, waſhing the ulcer every time it is dreſs'd with Spirit of Wine, 
or Tincture of Myrrh ; and, where there is an ill diſpoſition, with Phage- 
denick Water, which may be made with two drams of corroſive ſublimate, 


(known to the farriers by the name of White Mercury) diſſolv'd in a quart 
of Lime- water; and, in ſome obſtinate caſes, it may be made ſtronger by 


increaſing the quantity of the ſublimate. 


-SUME TIMES common impoſtumes arc chang' d into ſinuous and fiſtolous | 


ulcers, chen theſe fall upon parts that naturally produce abſceſſes, which 
3 ot 
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Common of themſelves would perhaps have no ill tendency ; but by introducing long 


fumes hard tents, the muſcles are ſeparated in the ſame manner as a piece of 


ofen by timber is cleft with a wedge, and thus by tearing the membranes the ab. 
nagement ſceſs grows deeper, and even ſometimes runs into finus's that lie out of the 
end in ul- way of common applications. The ſame thing is often helped on by fre. 


of th f f 4 the fell! 
e hs quent probing, for when an abſceſs is once formed, the ſwelling and re- 


bied. laxedneſs of the parts contiguous to it, and the weight of the matter ga. 


thered in it, cauſes an eaſy ſeparation of the Membranes ſo as to form very 
deep ſinuoſities; to prevent which, the parts ought in all ſuch caſes to he 
kept as firm and cloſe as they are able to bear, and by this method many 
bad accidents may be prevented. But the reader may conſult what I have | 
obſerved in the cure of a pole-evil, and the fiſtula on the Withers, where 
this ſubje& is more fully reduced to practice. EE | 


Tautrid ul. Pur RID ulcers always ſhew a malignant ſtate of the Blood, and often 
Led. a decaying conſtitution, as well in Horſes as in men, and require internal 


means, fuch as are proper in peſtilential and malignant diſtempers, or re. 
ſtoratives in weakly conſtitutions ; and externally, ſometimes cataplaſms of 
Mithridate or London Treacle, eſpecially where the natural heat is abated, 
and the motion of the juices are become languid ; and if there continues 
a great deadneſs and inſenſibility in the part, a deep inflammation, bliſters, 
and a gangrened water from the ulcer, it may be touched with Butter of 
Antimony, and in every other reſpect treated as a mortification, 


Varicous VARICOUs ulcers are to be bathed with reſtringent fomentations made of 
N Pomegranate or Oak Bark, Pomegranate Flowers, and buds of Red Roſes, 


of each a handful; Roch Allum and white Vitriol, of each an ounce; 
boiled in three pints of Vinegar to a quart, to be uſed by way of fomenta- 
tion, warm once or twice a day. The matter of theſe ulcers is generally 
a thin bloody water, which will thicken or dry off by this method. If 
the veſſels continue relaxed after the ulcer is healed up, firing will be pro- 
per to ſtrengthen the part, by contracting the coats of the Veins that feed 
the ulcer ; and in ſome caſes it may be made fo deep as to cut off their 
communications, applying afterwards the rupture plaiſter mixed with a 
fourth part of Diachylon or De Minio. Watry ulcers which. have ſome 
affinity to the varicous, have been treated of in the cure of the farcy. 
THE laſt I ſhall mention under this head, are thoſe of the cancerous 
ulcers. kind. I have already taken notice of the cancerous ulcers that ſometimes 
come with the farcy and glanders ; but beſides theſe ſome Horſes are ſub- 
ject to cancerous warts, which when they are deep ſeated, are apt to de- 
generate into true cancers. And I have alſo known cancers take their riſe 
3 „ | | from 
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f-6m rowels put in near the glandulous parts, particularly one on the 
breaſt of a Horſe, which after it was taken out left a conſiderable knotty 
- uneven ſwelling with a ſtinking ichor, which continued in this manner for 
ſome time, when the Horſe did his buſineſs tolerably well; but being 
put upon ſome harder work than ordinary, the ſwelling increaſed and 
turned to a very rank obſtinate cancer, which ſoon proved mortal. Moſt An in- 
of theſe fontanells or French rowels are only placed under the ſkin, and = 
when the ſkin is well opened and ſeparated from all its adheſions with the — 
finger, and the rowel not too large and hard, it is ſeldom attended with << 
any bad accident. But in this probably the muſcular fleſh and glandulous 
parts had been wounded, and the rowel may have been hard and tiff, and 
ſo cauſed a continual preſſure, which with a cancerous Blood, might eaſily 
produce this effect, as a gangrenes and mortifications ſometimes proceed from 
the ſame cauſe. | 
I was once concerned with another very fine Horſe belonging to man of Another 5 
quality, that had a large cancerous ulcer, that took its origin from a cance- eee 
rous wart on his Flank, near the ſhort ribs, on the near ſide; this ſeemed to 1 
have an adheſion to the tendinous parts of the Muſcles of the Belly, and to ſome 
of the uppermoſt inguinal glands ; it had been cut off once before I ſaw it; 
but was grown as large as a penny loaf, and was every day growing bigger, 
knotty and uneven, with a bloody ſtinking ichor over all its ſurface. I 
declined at firſt to meddle, but being importuned by a very eminent ſur- 
geon to make trial, I cauſed an inſtrument to be made on purpoſe to ex- 
tirpate it, the blade about an inch and a half broad, and fix inches long, 
turned round on the face like a table knife, with a plant rounded point, 
the face of the inſtrument being only uſed in this operation; and having all 
other things in readineſs, and the Horſe thrown on his oppoſite ſide in a 
riding houſe, upon a good quantity of ſtraw, I cauſed the farrier to paſs 
one crooked needle armed or threaded with a piece of ſtrong tape, through 
the bottom of the cancerated ſubſtance, and another croſsways, and by 
taking hold of the four ends, pulled the whole ſwelling outwards, ſo that 
it was cut off with one ſtroke, after the manner of a cancerated breaſt. 
This method of amputation was quite new to the farriers, with which they 
ſeemed very much pleaſed. It bled from ſeveral branches of ſmall arteries Ihe man- 
which had been greatly enlarged by a continual derivation of Blood to the ner of its 
ſwelling, (a thing uſual in almoſt all fleſhy ſubſtances) but this was ſoon © 
ſtopped with little pledgits or buttons of lint, on which was ſpread white 
of eggs, and then ſtrewed with powder of blue Vitriol laid on the Mouths 


of the blood-veſlels, and over them a thick covering of dry tow. After 
three 
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Of Ulcers; 


three days it was opened and dreſſed with a proper digeſtive, and tho“ 
was flat and even when the ſubſtance was firſt cut off, it was now ls 
into a deep hole ſufficient to bury the half of a two-penny loaf, occaſioned 
by the great afflux of Blood, and the dependent fituation of the fore 
thickening and encreaſing, the bulk of the circumambient ſkin, and the 


Membrana Adipoſa and Panicle that lies under it. This lururiant growth 


os of fleſh was kept for ſome time within compaſs, by ſtrewing powder of 


red Precipitate upon it, and a digeſtive made with eight ounces of common 


Turpentine, four ounces of Honey, half an ounce of Verdigreaſe in fine | 
»wder, and two ounces of Tinctare of Myrrh and Aloes. But this not 


being ſafficiently repreflive, the cure went on but flowly ; and tho' it was 
dreſſed every day after the firſt opening, yet it continued to run exceflively, 


and the ſore had till a cancerous look, and the matter was ſometimes. 


mixed with a ſtinking bloody ichor ; ſo that I ſubſtituted other dreſſings of 
lint made of flaxen cloth dipped and dryed ſeveral times in a ſolution of 


Roman Vitriol, till it was of a deep blue, this was laid dry over the ſcre 


every day, and over that a thick cover of tow, above which was a canvaſs 
bolſter, bound round with a broad woollen ſurcingle, by which it was cicatrized 


and cured in a ſhort time, leaving a ſmall bald place no bigger than a half 


crown piece, which I imagine to have been the original ſize of the wart 


from whence it took its rife. This Horſe continued well two or three 


years, but having two'or three more dry warts when this was extirpated, 


particularly one on the inſide of his Thigh, which having a communica. 


tion with the inguinal glands, turned moiſt with a cancerous ichor, and 
began to ſwell, which cauſed the gentleman to part with him. This was 


a very extraordinary caſe, and ſuch as I believe ſeldom happens; for I have 


A cance- 
rous wart 


on the 


known ſeveral moiſt warts of ſma}l fize, cut off with a knife or with a 
ligature tied tight round the root, without any return or other ill effect; 
but theſe were generally ſuperficial on the ſkin and not deep rooted. How- 
ever, I look upon it as the beſt way always to extirpate ſuch things as ſoon 
as poſſible, to prevent the Blood being contaminated by them, which I be- 
lieve ſometimes happens when they grow to any ſize, and ſpread thety 
roots inwards among the glands and muſcles. 

IT was ſome years ago adviſed with in the caſe of a Horſe that had a 
cancerous wart on the inſide of one of his noſtrils, which began like a very 


Noſe of a ſmall moiſt tetter or warble about the bigneſs of a pea ; but in the ſpace of 
Horſe. ſome months, grew as large as a common-fized fig, with a bloody ſtinking | 


ichor, and induced a ſwelling and thickneſs into that noſtril and 'upwards 
towards his Eye, This was cured with * difficulty, by burning and 


cauſtick 
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cauſtick applications; ; and I have alſo obſerved a cancerous diſpoſition in a 
cankered Foot, putting forth an exuberant growth of new proud fleſh re- 
ſembling a colly-flower, every time it was dreſſed, notwithſtanding the 
dreſſings were chiefly Agua Fortis, Oil of Vitriol, Butter of Antimony, 
and ſuch like things, aſſiſted with a cloſe ſtopping of the Foot. But theſe 
will be treated of in their proper place. I ſhall only mention one inſtance A carcer 
more of a Horſe that had a true cancer among the inguinal glands, on the i,! 
inſide of his Thigh, that affected his Sheath, and the cavernous part of his 2 
Yard, which was full of uneven, hard, knotty tumours like ganglions or 
indurated kernels, the ulcer cancerous in all its ſymptoms. It had been of 
a long ſtanding before I ſaw it, for the Horſe was grown emaciate, lean, 
and hide- bound, and had little appetite. It was ſituated in ſuch manner, 
that I ſhould have hardly meddled with it, if I had ſeen it from the begin- 
ning. But a farrier undertook to cure it, under whoſe hands he died in a 


very ſhort time, CET i 


Of the Glanders. 


Tm. E banden! is a malignant ulcer, formed in the inſide of the Noſe The glan- 
of a Horſe, among the glands that ſerve to diſcharge impurities or —_ 

other ſuperfluous matter from the Head and Lungs, and is generally ac- 

companied with a ſwelling of the Kernels under the Jaws. The matter 

diſcharged is for the moſt part either yellow or greeniſh, or tinged with 

Blood, and when Horſes have been long glandered, that the bones and 

griftles are grown foul, the matter then turns to a blackiſh colour, and be- 

comes very fœtid and ſtinking. And this is what uſually paſſes for the 

mourning of the Chine, from a miſtaken notion of gn 4 and pute 

faction of the Brain and Spinal Marrow. 

THe glanders may ſometimes proceed from colds ill cured, in Horſes some 
that are naturally of a weak conſumptive habit; ſometimes from the —_ 
ſtrangles, as in the caſes above deſcribed, when the tumors have been ders. 
opened, before they were arrived to maturity, or when a Horſe has been 
overheated with exerciſe at the time when the ſtrangles were begun and 


coming upon him. All theſe things may produce incurable ulcerations in 


the Noſe, and an induration or 3 ſwelling of the glands about the 


Neck and Throat, which can never be removed. Sometimes the glanders, 
or at leaſt a ſwelling of the kernels about the neck and throat, with a pro- 


tuſc malignant running at the Noſe, appears ſuddenly from an epidemical 
G * on x fever, 
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fever, which ſoon turns mortal, of which I have known inſtances, Boe 


The true the moſt common and uſual kind does not proceed from any of theſe 


nature of 
the glan- 
ders. 


cauſes, but from a bad diſpoſition in the Blood, which perhaps continuing 
for a conſiderable time unperceived, at laſt ſhews itſelf by a ſwelling of the 
glands under the Jaw-bones, and a running at the Noſe, without any other 
viſible ſymptom of fickneſs or diſeaſe; and this is what properly conſtitutes 
the glanders in a Horſe, and is either of the ſcrophulous kind, the ſame 


with the evil, or elſe cancerous ; both which I have met with in practice, 


The ſigns. 


_ - 


and may be either hereditary, or the effect of hard labour and bad keep. 


Tux ſigns are firſt a ſmall ſwelling of the gland or kernel, adhering 
cloſe to the inſide of the upper part of the Jaw-bone, with a running of 
a duſky yellow or greeniſh matter from the Noſtril on the ſame fide, the 
other being for the moſt part extremely dry, and without the leaft moiſture 
or humidity ; unleſs when the diſtemper proceeds from any of the acci- 
dents abovementioned, and then the glands are generally ſwelled on both 
ſides, and the running alſo proceeds equally from both Noſtrils. Some 


times the running at the Noſe comes before the ſwelling, or when the 


kernel does not appear to be bigger than a hazlenut, and ſometimes the 


kernel riſes cloſe to the Jaw-bone, fixed and immoveable, and grows 


to a pretty large ſize before the running begins to appear. It is allo to be 


| remarked, that a Horſe is ſeldom ſeized with the true glanders, till he is 
| ſeven years old or upwards, unleſs it comes by infection or ſome ill ma- 


nagement, againſt which no time or period of a Horſe's age can be proof, 
A glandered Horſe ſeldom coughs or has any of the uſual ſymptoms of a 


cold, but in every other reſpe& appears to be healthy and ſound, till the 


diſtemper has been of ſome continuance, and then the Horſe looſes his 
fleſh, his Eyes look dead, his hair begins to ſtare and fall off from his tail 


; and mane, with all the other ſymptoms of approaching death. 


Thepro g- 
noſticks. 


Tus diſtemper is always dangerous and ſeldom cured, and is moſt of 
all ſo when old Horſes are ſeized, that have been hard worked and poorly 
fed, ſo as both to empoveriſh and contaminate their Blood. But when it 


comes upon a plethora or fulneſs of Blood, the cure may be more eaſy, 


at leaſt ſome trial may be made. The glander that comes by infection, 
bids fairer for a cure than when it is the effect of a long continued ill 
habit. Some Horſes are in a declining way for a confiderable time before 


the glanders appear, and when it is ſo, the caſe is deſperate, It is always 
a bad fign in the glanders, when the matter ſticks to the inſide of the 


Noſtrils, like glew or ſtiff paſte, When the inſide of the Noſe is raw 
_ = ee and 
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and looks of a livid or lead colour, and when the matter becomes bloody 
and ſtinks, it is a fign of a cancer; and when it looks of an aſh colour, 
the bones and griſtles are then corrupted and rotten ; in all which circum- 
ſtances it would be in vain to attempt a cure. 
Tax glander is looked upon as the moſt infectious of all other maladies »74. 


that can happen to a Horſe, and it is certainly ſo at ſome ſeaſons more than 9 
mo 


others; however, I have known glander'd Horſes, that were never cured, ſtand infectious 


a conſiderable time along with ſound Horſes, thro' negligence or ignorance of f dif. 


the diſtemper, thinking it only to be an inveterate cold, and yet no harm hap- tempers 


n. On the other hand, I have known a glander'd Horſe infe& every one 3 


that has ſtood near him in the ſame ſtable; ; and I have alſo known ſound a Horſe. 
Horſes carried into a ſtable where glander'd Horſes have ſtood, and by that 
means catch'd the infection, tho” the ſtable has been clean'd and air'd be- 

fore they were brought into it; and other Horſes that have been ſet up along 

with them in the ſame ſtable, and in the very ſtalls where the glander'd 

| Horſes ſtood, have eſcap'd the infection. We can be at no great loſs for 

this infectious and poiſonable quality in the glanders, when the diſtemper 

is epidemical, and the effect of a peſtilential ſickneſs; but when it is other- 

wiſe, that the glanders only proceeds from poorneſs of Blood, an ill habit 

of body, or ſome accidental cauſe, how that kind ſhould prove infectious is 

not ſo eaſy to be accounted for. It is certain ſome conſtitutions, both of men, 


and among the brute creatures, are more ſuſceptible of infection than others, , 


and may alſo receive the contagion more readily. at one time than another : 
To enter upon the reaſons would require a large diſquiſition, and ſuch as 
might poſſibly be built only on probable conjectures, of which kind many 
diſcuſſions on phyſical ſubjects are oſten grounded, and therefore the beſt 
precautions are thoſe taken from facts. I remember one very remarkable 
inſtance to this purpoſe in my own knowledge; about 37 years ago I hap- 
pened to be along with an eminent phyſician, opening a failor that died in 
St, Bartholomew's hoſpital, who had a very large impoſthume in his Liver, 
that broke while we were endeavouring to clear it from the parts to which 
it adher'd, in order to take it out whole; the matter, which was very 
large in quantity, run over both our hands; my own hands ſuffered nothing 
by this accident; but a dry ſcurf appeared the next day all over the back of the 
gentleman! s right hand whom J affiſted, which was placed under the Liver 
with mine, when the impoſthume broke ; this ſcurf ſoon peel'd off, and the 
Cuticula ec look'd red, and was often covered with freſh ſcales, like 
the taint of a venereal infection, and continued in this manner for ſeveral 


months, till it was cured with mercurial applications, — 
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TukRE are ſeveral inſtances recorded by phyſicians and ſurgeons, of per- 
ſons that have been infected by ulcerated cancers; viz. by converſing 
much, or lying in bed with ſuch as have laboured long under the miſeries of 
this diſtemper; and we have a very noted inſtance of an eminent phyſician 
in London, who was infected by his wife, who died of a cancer in her 
breaſt ; one very noted, and another remarkable caſe, was that of Mr. 
Smith, one of the ſurgeons of St. Thomas's hoſpital, mentioned by Dr. Tyr. 
ner in his Treatiſe of Surgery, vol. i. page 84, who having touched the 

corroſive matter of a cancered breaſt with his tongue, could r never get quit 
of the ſtench to the day of his death. And it is not impoſſible but other cadave- 
rous ſores and ulcers that ſend forth a continual noiſome ſmell may have more 
or leſs the ſame effect, on ſome conſtitutions ; and tho” the infection may 
not always ſhew itſelf in the ſame manner, and with the ſame direct ſymp- 
| toms as in thoſe ſubjects from whence it was received, yet it may induce 
| others of an evil or even of a very fatal tendency. Ts 
: 4 Bur with regard to Horſes, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe bs may be yet 
2 "be more eaſily infected than men, and it even appears ſo in fact from what 
Ir infe@ted- we find by experience ; and this may proceed not only from the largeneſs 
than men. of their veſſcls, which renders them more ſuſceptible of receiving poiſona- 
=_ | ble ſteams, but from many other concurring cauſes. Moſt ſtables are ge- 
= | nerally warm in the coldeſt weather, eſpecially if there be any number of 
Horſes to fill up the ſtalls; and in the ſummer they are extremely hot, 
whereby Horſes in this way of keeping have their pores always open, fo as 
they may the more eaſily receive impreſſions from other Horſes that are 
near them, A Horſe has alſo an uncommon delicacy in ſmelling, and 
very acute in diſtinguiſhing things that way, ſo that he may the more 
eaſily draw in infectious ſteams by the Noſe. Many Horſes are apt to lick 
one anothers ſores, like dogs, but eſpecially other Horſe's Noſes, when 
they ſee them ſnotty ; and it is well known how troubleſome ſome are in 
licking their own rowels. That all theſe things may endanger Horſes is 
very plain, eſpecially when we conſider the numberleſs twigs of nerves 
that are ſpread all over the Tongue and infide of the Noſe, whereby the 
poiſon and infection is the more eaſily communicated ; and therefore tho 
we have inſtances of Horſes that have eſaped any viſible taint or infection, 
from ſtanding along with glandered Horſes, yet the firſt and principal care 
ought to be to ſeparate them from all others that are ſound, to avoid danger. 
Cautions Theſe following cautions are alſo neceſſary, viz. all the litter where a 
pe glandered Horſe has ſtood ought to be taken away, the ſtable thoroughly 


to prevent 


Maa wo cleaned, the manger and rack. ſtaves all * and ſcalded with hot ſoap 
1 SO ſuds, 
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ſuds, and then waſhed with water wherein tobacco has been ſteeped. The 
| ſtanding fumed with burning pitch, ſulphur, or any other combuſtible 
matter, and the ſtable doors and windows kept open till it has been ſuffi- 
ciently aired. The hoods, cloathing, and all other appurtenances, as col- 
Jars, ſurcingles, and ſuch like ſhould alſo be removed, and if the hoods 
and cloathing be made of wool, they ought to be clean ſcoured and well 
| aired before they are uſed to any other Horſe; for nothing is thought to 
harbour infection more than wool, cotton and ſuch like ſoft things, The 
pail ſhould be well ſcalded with boiling water, or rather to be ſtaved and 
burnt ; and if I had a plandered Horſe of my own, I ſhould chuſe to burn 
all his cloathing. Theſe precautions are not only neceſſary | in the glanders,. 
but in all diſtempers that are epidemical, or where there is any the leaſt 


ſuſpicion of infectiouſneſs. : 
Tux glanders is generally ſo fatal to Horſes, that I need not ſpend much Several 


fruitleſs 
time in laying down any method for a cure. 1 have indeed known many trialsmade 


trials made for that purpoſe, but for the moſt part without effect. Some r te 
ſuppoſing the glanders to be only an ineveterate cold, treat it altogether glanders, 
as ſuch ; others endeavouring to deſtroy the kernel under the Jaw-bone, 
with the actual or potential cautery, think by that means to cut off the 
ſupply of matter that feeds the diſtemper; but the ſwelling generally grows 
worſe after theſe operations, and if it happens to be diminiſhed for ſome 

time, the running ſuffers no manner of abatement thereby, as I have often 
_ obſerved ; but rather increaſes and acquires a worſe diſpoſition than it had 
before. Some make a mixture of oil and vinegar, and uſe it by way of 
injection, others make uſe of ſharp waters for the ſame purpoſe. But 
while theſe things can neither be eaſily conveyed by a ſyrringe, nor by any 
other way, to the ſeat of the diſtemper, they prove of little or no benefit 
alone, but rather aggravate all the ſymptoms, by deriving a greater load 

upon the glands about the Neck and Throat than before, which often 
renders the diſtemper more obſtinate. 8 

As the glanders is for the moſt part either of a ſerophulous or cancerous Inf 
nature, and by that means rooted in the Blood, therefore it is impoſſible to means ne- 
ceſlary- in 

remove it any other way than by inward means, and theſe ſuch as few the Han- 
practitioners in farriery can be acquainted with; and therefore I ſhall con- ders. 
clude what I have further to ſay on this ſubject, with the method uſed in 

the cure of two glandered Horſes, whereby will. be ſhewn how far the 

power of medicine, with a. right management of their diet and exerciſe, 


may contribute to the removal of that obſtinate and for the moſt part in- 


curable * 
BoT it. 


4 


Two 
Horſes 
cured 
of the 
glanders. 


Of the Glanders. 
Born theſe Horſes were in the firſt troop of eds One of them had 
ben in a ſtable where two or three Horſes had dy'd of this malady. He 
was coming eight, and had no viſible ailment beſides a knot under his Jaws, 
which was pretty large, and a naſty foul running at his Noſe on the ſame 


ſide. About the ſame time the troop Horſes were removed into new ſtables, 
he was left in one of the old by himſelf as a diſtemper'd Horſe, and conti- 


nued there alone for ſeveral months, without any abatement of the ſymp. 


toms; but the winter and the damp weather drawing on, he catch'd a violent 


cold along with his other diſtemper. His Coat began to tare, and loft 


both his appetite and his fleſh, which he never did before; he grew exceed- 
ing weak, and began to have a deadneſs in his looks, fo that we were con- 


_ cluding to have him ſhot as incurable; but being a very fine troop Horſe, I 


reſolved to make a further trial, and in order to this had him removed to an 
infirmary ſtable belonging to the troop, where he could be kept warm, and 
in the hearing of the other Horſes, which chear'd him greatly, and after he 
got clear of his cold with proper pectorals, was walk'd out every day, and 
had his exerciſe in the free open air. He was conſtantly curry'd and dreſs'd 


thoroughly, and had his rack and manger often ſcrap'd and waſh'd, and his 


pail clean'd and waſh'd almoſt every time it was uſed. This induced him 


to eat and drink what was ſufficient, and by that means contributed greatly 
to his recovery; for altho' there was little alteration either of the ſwelling un- 
der his Jaws, or the running all the winter, yet he got ſtrength daily, his 


Ficſh grew firm, and his Coat began to look ſmooth and ſhining, His me. 
dicines were chiefly Balls compounded of Cinabar of Antimony, Gum Guia- 
cum, Myrrh, Saffron, and Caſtile Soap; and ſometimes Drinks of Guiacum, 
Rhaponticum, Dock Root boil'd in Spring Water, and ſometimes in Lime 
Water; and to heal the rawneſs and eroſion on che inſide of his Noſe, was 
ſometimes uſed an Injection of Vinegar, Spirit of Wine, and Mel Ægyptia- 
cum; ſo that in the ſpring following, the kernel began to leſſen, the running 
at the Noſe look'd whiter and of a better confiſtence, and ee the end 
of the ſummer the kernel was no bigger than a hazlenut, and the running 


for the moſt part quite gone, and at laſt ended in ſome few drops of clear 


: water, which uſed to diſtil now and then from his Noſe; ſo that it was 


turn of the diſteniper, or harm to any of his companions, 


ſomewhat above a year before the cure was compleated, and very near 


twelve months more before he durſt be truſted to go into the ranks for fear 


of the other Horſes, till the day that the Diſtillers a& commenced, when 


he was ſent among the reſt, with the parties that were ordered out upon 


that occaſion, and did his duty conſtantly afterwards without the leaſt re- 


Tur 


Of the Glanders. 


Tux other Horſe baffled all the efforts I was able to make for fix or fe- 


ven months, tho' he was conſtantly ply'd with the ſame medicines, and the 
fame care and attendance, till at laſt he broke out in biles in ſeveral places, 

' which every one that flow him pronounc'd to be the farcy, tho' I was of 
another mind, for theſe never attack'd or followed the courſe of the Veins, 

but appear'd in ſome Interſtices between the Tendons of the Muſcles, near 
their inſertion both before and behind. The matter was laudable and of a 
good conſiſtence, and tho' many of theſe biles came in a ſucceſſion one aſter 
another, yet thoſe that broke ſoon healed up, and without the help of any 
bother outward application beſides waſhing them with Spirit of Wine. The 
Horſe grew hearty and active, the kernel and the running at his Noſe leſ- 


ſened and abated gradually. I imputed theſe critical biles to the amendment 


and new vigor of his Blood, from whence I expected by continuing the fame 
things inwardly, a perfect depuration, which accordingly happened, for in a 
few months after this he was perfectly cured, and did all his duty as before. 
I have related theſe two caſes, only to flew the difficulty and wroub'e of 


curing the glanders, even where the ſymptoms are favourable; for among 


the many glander'd Horſes I have ſeen, perhaps not one in fifty were to be 
meddled with, and therefore J ſhould never adviſe any one that has a Horſe 
truly glandered ſo much as to attempt a cure. For conſidering the length 
of time, the expence of keeping, and medicines, the conſtant care and at- 
tendance that is neceſſary in all ſuch caſes, and the uncertainty of the iſſue, 


conſidering alſo the continual fear of their infecting other Horſes, and many 
more inconveniencies, it will be found the beſt and ſafeſt way to beſtow all 


| ſuch Horſes on the Dogs. For as a true glanders ſeldom ſhews itſelf on a 


Horſe till he is old or full aged, it may be reckoned an imperfect crifis of 


ſome chronical diſtemper, and in that view may hold ſome affinity with the 


_ evil, the cancer, ſcorbutick and leprous ulcers in the human body, as has 

been obſerved, which are more or leſs fatal, according to the aggravation of 
the ſymptoms, and the parts of the Body on which they fall, and at beſt 
only diſcover an impotent ſtruggle in nature, to overcome ſome riveted evil 
diſpoſition in the Blood, where the ordinary diſcharges have been for a long 


time faulty, and the Glands incapable of doing their cffices perfectly. Of 


the ſame kind we may ſuppoſe many other diſtempers we ſee daily in old 


Horſes; when the flow of humors falls downwards, then the Legs ſwell, and 
ſometimes form continued ulcers that are not eaſily, or perhaps ſafely re- 


moved; ſometimes the canker in the Foot of a Horſe, when it does not 
come by accidents, is often of the ſame origin and tendency; and I have ſeen 


the Foot cancerous, owe fiſtulous ulcers both i in the Po! e and Withers, 
| and 
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and in the Spines of the Back and Loins, when they proceed from an W 
habit, and vitiated juices, often 75 difficult and hard to Cure, But of 
theſe in their proper place. 

Diſcove- IN opening glandered Horſes, I have obſerved the Glands on the inſide 
3 of the Noſe, which in their natural ſtate are exceeding ſmall and covered 
1 d with a delicate fine Membrane, all thickened and inlarged, and the pallage 

"OF TOE upper part of the Noſe, as if it was choak'd up with a piece of 
ſpunge, in ſome of a livid colour covered with a fœtid ſtinking matter, The 

Septum Naſi, and all the other Bones and Cartilages, turn'd carious and 
ſpungy, all the larger Glands alſo ulcerated, and in ſome the Thymus, or 
Sweet-Bread, which lines the inſide of the Breaſt, full of putrid ulcers from 
corrupted Lymph, and in others the Lungs alſo ulcerated, and full of tuber. 
cles or knots, with all the veſtiges of an univerſal rot. 
Horſes (Hokses are ſometimes ſubject to other maladies that affect their Noſes, 
| or omg to peſides the glanders, particularly what the farriers call the canker in the 
diſtempets Noſe, which I think comes the neareſt to that which in Man is called the 
No” ozena, Some few of theſe caſes have fallen in my way; they diſcharge an 
ugly ſtinking matter, and the ulcer looks black like'an eſcar made with a 
cauſtick. The way to cure this canker is to purge, and give Antimony i in- 
wardly, and apply pellets of Lint or Tow to the part, dip'd in Honey of 
Roſes, Mel Ægyptiacum, and Tincture of Myrrb, equal quantities, thruſt 
up with a probe, which may be renewed as often as they drop out. This 
ſort of ulcer is ſeldom attended with a ſwelling of the Glands, unleſs it be 
neglected, in which caſe it may indeed end in the glanders. If it comes by 
the ſtinging of a Waſp or Fly, which ſometimes happens at graſs, ſyringing 
the Horſe's Noſtril with a little ſharp Water will do the bufineſs without 
any further trouble. The ſharp Water may be made of Spirit of Wine and 

Vinegar, of each a quarter of a pint, the bigneſs of a walnut of burnt Al- 

lum, and half a ſpoonful of Honey, ſhaking the Vial when it is uſed. 

SOME TIMES we alſo meet with a polipus in the inſide of a Horſe's Noſe, 
tho” I believe this happens but ſeldom. It is a fleſhy ſubſtance of a dark 
yellow, or red colour, with one or more roots that faſten it to the Mem- 


branes. I never ſaw but one, which I extracted not long ago from a Horſe's 
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Noſe, that was juſt taken up from graſs; the thickeſt part of it was about 


three quarters of an inch diameter, which I drew out with my finger and 
thumb without an inſtrument, and had but two roots, one pretty large and 
the other ſmall; it bled pretty much for two or three days, while the milder 
applications were uſed, but it was ſoon cured with this injection, vi. Spirit 


of Wine and Vinegar, of each four ounces; White Vitriol difloly'd in Wa- 
. 


Of the Poll-Evil. 
ter, two drams; Fgyptiacum, one dram z Honey, two ounces. This was in- 
jected once a day for about ten or twelve days, but theſe are in the end apt 


to breed ulcers, which continue running many years like the glanders, but 
are not A 


Of the Poll Evil. 


HE Poll-Evil i is an abſceſs near the Poll of a Horſe form'd in the Sinus's The Poll- 


vil, its 


between the Noll Bone, and the uppermoſt Vertebra of the Neck. deſcrip- 
Ir is eaſily known by the ſwelling on the Poll, which is ſometimes very tion and 


large, and reaches downwards towards the Vives; and when it comes to be 
opened, or if it break of itſelf, it always diſcharges great quantities of matter 
of a viſcid conſiſtence not unlike dirty ſize. 


ſituation. 


Tux cauſes are various; ſometimes it proceeds from blows and bruiſes on The 


cauſes 


the Poll, which afterwards feſter, and either through a fault in the Blood, of the 


or from neglect, turn to the 
lar, eſpecially when the collar happens to be new, and made of very thick 


ſtiff leather, where the edges of the ear- band ate ſharp, and when the Blood 


happens to abound with ſharp and acrid ſalts, the leaſt irritation with ſuch 
things creates a painful itching, which is frequently accompany'd with ſwel- 
ling and impoſtumation. Sometimes the poll-evil comes by ſtraining the 
Muſcles and Ligaments of the Neck in drawing heavy loads. But that 


which truly conſtitutes the poll-evil, generally proceeds from one or other 


of theſe cauſes, viz. either from ſome violent fever, which caſts itſelf off 
critically upon the Poll, or from a decline when it happens to old Horſes, 
that have been worn out with hard fare, and hard labour, or from ſurfeits: 
Ia all which caſes, the cure will be found both difficult and troubleſome. 


WHEx a Horſe ſwells on his Poll by reaſon of a blow or bruiſe, it may The prog- 


noſticks 
and cure, 


be eaſily cured, and the poll-evil prevented, only by faſtening back the ear- 
band of the collar, ſo as it may not preſs upon the part, and bathing it two 
or three times a- day with warm Vinegar or old Verjuice ; and if the Hair be 
fretted off with an ouſing thro' the Skin, uſe two parts Vinegar, and one 


part rectify d Spirit of Wine; by this method I have prevented many of 


theſe contuſions impaſtumating and turning to a poll- evil; but if there be an 
itching, and increaſe of the ſwelling, with heat and inflammation, then the 
ſafeſt way is firſt to bleed, and to apply Bread Poultices made with Milk 


and Elder Flowers, once or twice a-day, till the heat and itching are gone, 
H h h and 


poll- evil; ſometimes by being hurt with the col- Poll Evil. 
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and the ching abated; this method, with the help of phylick, wil gene- 
rally prevent ſuch ſwellings turning to the poll-evil. 


BuT when the tumor has all the ſigns of ripening, and turning to an 


apoſteme, in that caſe neither bleeding nor purging is neceſſary, but may 
rather prove hurtful ; and the beſt method is to bring it forward as ſoon as 


poſſible with poultices made of Rye Flower, Oatmeal, or Barleymeal, firſt 


pretty thick, and then into a proper conſiſtence, with Ointment of Marſh- 
mallows, or with Hog's Lard, and Oil of Turpentine, but the Marſhmallow 


_ Ointment is the beſt. When the tumor is ripe and full of matter, it may 
either be opened, or ſuffered to break of itlelf, which j have always ſeen at- 
tended with the moſt ſucceſs, for then it is. much eaſier to come to the 
ſource than when it 18 opened; and the notion that many have con- 


ceiv'd, of the matter corroding the parts by lying too long undiſcharg'd, 
is not always well grounded, for it ſeldom does more in the time it remains, 


than to bring a ſlough from the Tendons of the Muſcles, which I have al- 
ways found as neceflary to relieye the pain and anguiſh of the tendinous 
parts, as the ordinary matter of a boil or phlegmon is to relieve. the mem- 
branous and more fleſhy parts, and renders the cure in the end more eaſy 
and expeditious. When it has been empty'd once or twice: by moderate 


ſqueeſing, or ſo often as to give eaſe (for by the poſition of the matter, and 


the manner of its lodgment it will always. fill again) it may then be laid 


open, wherein care ſhould be taken to keep as much as poſlible the direction 
of the Muſcles, and if poſſible avoid cutting the tendinous Ligament that 


runs along the Neck under the Mane; for if the Muſcles be cut acroſs, and 
the Ligament alſo wounded, the Tock will go nigh. to have a ſtiffneſs in 


the motion of his Head and Neck ; and I can remember to have ſeen one 
that had his Head ſtand awry after the cure of a poll evil, which muſt have 
happened by ſome ſuch accident, and therefore the beſt way, if the matter 
be gathered on both fides, 1s to make an opening on both ſides, for the 
leaving the Ligament intire greatly facilitates the cure. 

Taz Farrier ſhould be provided with a leaden or an iron Probe, wade 
round and ſmooth at the end, and no ways {tiff but pliable. Some Farriers 
do not take care to provide themſelves with proper inſtruments, but cut a 


Tig off an old Birch Broom and uſe it inſtead of a Probe, whereby they | | 


often do miſchief, for the Probe ſhould be uſed with all the care imaginable, 
otherwiſe by piercing the thin Membranes, a way may be eaſily made to 
form f.eſh abſceſſes which were not wen before, and ſometimes in parts 


Where the hurt they do cannot be eaſily remedied. The way to uſe the 
L 3 Probe 
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Probe i is to introduce it as gently as poſſible, and then to wile the Orifice 1 
fo far as to be able to introduce the Finger. The Orifice may be widened 
either with an Inſtrument, or with a ſhort Tent made of dry Spunge; and if 
the matter be good and laudable like what runs from a fleſh wound, there 
may perhaps be no occaſion for any further operation, and no other dreffing 
8 beſides a common digeſtive made of Turpentine, Honey, and 
Tincture of Myrrh, ſtrewing it with ground Precipitate if the Fleſh grow 
too faſt, But if the matter flow in great quantity, and reſemble melted glew, - 

or if it be of an oily conſiſtence, and the abſceſs fills as often as it is emptied, 
there will be need of a ſecond inciſion. In this operation, the farrier ſhould W hat pre- 
not go too deep with his Inſtrument, but uſe his Finger, and widen the ge pare 
wound with it as much as pofſible, and at the ſame time obſerve where fry in 
there are any drains, and uſe a ſmall leaden Probe to try how far theſe 3 
reach; if they go but a little way, they will perhaps need little more beſides - 
common dreſſings, but if they penetrate inwards between the Interſtices, 
near the Tendons of the Muſcles, it may be neceſſary to make a further in- 
ciſion, yet ſo as to avoid wounding the Tendons if by any means poſſible, 
that the bottom of the abſceſs or abſteſſes, if there be more than one, may 


be diſcovered. 
In the poll-evil, and all other deep abſceſſes, Tinctures, and other thin 


liquid mixtures, are to be prefer'd to unguents, linaments, or digeſtives of 
any kind that are of a thick confiſtence, not only becauſe tinctures are more 
cleanſing, and do not promote the growth of fleſh ſo faſt as the other, but 
becauſe they paſs more eaſily into the more hidden parts of the abſceſs; and 
for this purpoſe, the following mixture is of fingular benefit I in the cure of 


all ſuch maladies. 


Take White Wine Vinegar, and rectify d spirit of Wine, of each half a 
pint; half an ounce of White Vitriol diffolved in a little Spring Water, 
Tincture of Myrrh four ounces; mix them together, and ſhake the 


Bottle every time it is uſed, . 


Ler a little of this mixture be heated in a ladle, and waſh the abſceſs 
with ſome tow that has been well ſoak'd in it, filling it up with tow 
moiſtened in the ſame, which ſhould be laid in as looſe as poflible, 
that the fleſh may have room to grow, pouring ſome of the ſame 
mixture all over the dreſſing. Sometimes bathing with this tincture 
makes an effectual cure, without the formality of any other dreffing 
beſides covering the outſide with a pledgit or bolſter of dry tow, By this 
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means it can be done more frequently and with great eaſe, and | is a benefit 
where there is a continual drain of ſharp humours to be often cleaned. In 
ſome caſes once or twice a day may be neceſſary, till the flux decreaſes and 
no ill diſpoſition appears from the ſore, after which bathing conſtantly with 
Spirit of Wine alone will perfect the cure, laying over the part a quantity 
of tow ſoaked in Vinegar and the white of Eggs beat together. This 
will ſerve inſtead of bandage, and lie as cloſe to the poll as a ſaddle will lie 
to the back, and come off and on with the ſame eaſe whenever there is 
occaſion to dreſs it. And for an outward cover a piece of woollen cloth, 
with two loops of lik to 80 round the Horſe's s Ears, and to be tied | under- 


neath with tapes. 


Tas following mixture is yet more ſharp than the other, and may be 
uſed where the profuſion of matter is very great, and cannot be eaſily abated 


with an exceliive growth of proud fleſh. 


Take eight ounces of a folution of blue Vitriol ; this is made by diffoly- 
ing half an ounce of Roman Vitriol in half a pint of ſpring water, 
pouring it off from the fœces or dregs ; mix with this Spirit of Wine 
and Vinegar, of each fix ounces ; TinQure of LJ and Tincture 


of Euphorbium, of each an ounce. 


Tus is to be uſed as the other, by waſhing the abſceſs with it often, till 
the matter flows in leſs quantity and comes to a good confiſtence. I have 
often directed theſe ſharp mixtures to be uſed in the poll- evil and other 
foul abſceſſes with great ſucceſs ; but if the proud fleſh be riſen very high, 
it muſt be cut out firſt, neither of theſe being ſtrong enough to deſtroy 


it in a Horſe, where it grows extremely tenacious; but when that is 


Several 


extirpated, the frequent uſe of theſe tinctures will for the moſt part pre- 
vent its growing again, and often make a cure without any other — 


tion, eſpecially if the Horſe be young and otherwiſe ſound. 


THE phageedenick water (ſo called by the ſurgeons becauſe of its cor- 


uſeful re- roſive quality) is alſo of great uſe to cleanſe all ſuch foul ulcers. It is made 


medies for 

the cure of 

the poll- 
5 


by diſſolving two drams of corroſive Sublimate in a pint of Lime Water, 
waſhing with this, and then filling the abſceſs with looſe doflils of tow 
| ſoaked in Mgyptiacum and Oil of Turpentine, made hot, continuing in 
this method till the cure 1s effected. 

Bur the moſt compendious way of curing the poll-evil, where there i is 


an exceeding bad Ane and a very great foulneſs, is by ſcalding, as the 
| | farriers 
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farriers term it. Several of our beſt farriers are now got into this method, 
and ſucceed very well in it. The manner is as follows, | 


Take Corroſive Sublimate, Verdegreaſe i in fine powder, and Roman Vi- 
triol pounded, of each two drams ; green Copperas, half an ounce ; 
Honey or ÆEgyptiacum, two ounces; Oil of Turpentine and Train 
Oil, of each eight ounces ; rectifed Spirit of Wine, four ounces ; mix 
| theſe together 1 in a pint bottle for ule, | 


SOME make their ſcalding mixture milder, by uſing red Precipitate ir in- 
ſtead of Sublimate, and white Vitriol inſtead of the blew Vitriol; others 
leave out the Train Oil, and uſe only Oil of Turpentine and Linſeed Oil, 
which makes but little alteration ; and ſome uſe with good ſucceſs a mix- 
ture of Verdegreaſe, Oil of Turpentine, Train Oil, and Oil of Vitriol, 
viz, Verdegreaſe, half an ounce; Train Oil, half a pint ; Oil of Turpen- 


tine, four ounces ; and Oil of Vitriol, two ounces. 
Tur manner of ſcalding is firſt of all to clean the abſceſs very well, The ſuo- 
with a piece of ſpunge ſoaked in Vinegar and ſqueezed. Then put a ſuf- Saldng 
ficient quantity of the mixture into a ladle with a ſpout or noſil, and when _— 
it is made ſcalding hot, pouring it into the abſceſs, cloſing the lips toge- W792 
ther with one or more ſtitches in proportion to its ſize. This is to remain 
ſo for ſeveral days, and if good matter appears, and not in an over great 
quantity, it will ſoon do well without any other dreſſing beſides bathing 
with Spirit of Wine. But if the matter begins to flow in great abundance, 
and of a thin viſcid conſiſtence, it will require to be ſcalded a ſecond time 
or oftener if the ſame ill diſpoſition continues. The corroſive ingredients, 
whereof theſe liquid mixtures are compounded, would be harſh to human 
fleſh, but agree very well with Horſes, whoſe fibres are more ſtiff and 
rigid, and abound more with oily and viſcid juices, which ought to be re- 
preſſed; and thereſore ſuch ſharp applications help greatly to contract the 
veſſels of the Tendons on the hind part of the Head and upper part of the 
Neck, which when apoſtemated, ſpew out a matter that can hardly be 
digeſted, nor the profuſion abated without the help of ſuch things, to- 
which the additional heat of the fire greatly contributes. By this means 
the mouths of the veſſels are ſhut up, the gorged and relaxed fibres are 
ſtrengthened and reſtored to their natural tone and firmneſs, ſo that the di- 
vided parts ſoon meet together and fill up with a ſolid growth of new 
fleſh. This method of proceeding is chiefly uſeful when the poll-evil hap- 


pens to be the criſis of an acute fever, or when it happens to. Horſes that 
| have 
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have been ſurfeited, or under ſome other chronical diſorder; for in all 2 
pr roceeding from common accidents, vi tinctures and frequent dref- 
ſings will do the buſineſs. | 

A very ex- I ſhall here ſubjoin the caſe of a Horſe that was tired of a poll. evil by 


8 ene ſcalding, wherein are ſome very extraordinary circumſtances that will give 


ry cure o 


a poll evil further light into the nature of this malady, and the method how ſuch 


har ay caſes ought to be treated, eſpecially when they proceed from ſome previous 


— ſickneſs, which is often the cauſe of a poll- evil, tho' hitherto not much 


attended to by the practitioners in farriery. 


Tuls was a young troop Horſe that had been pampered for ſale, nl 
had fallen into a very dangerous fever, attended with a great ſtupor and 
heavineſs, with a total loſs of appetite, and a loathing of all manner of 


food, and had but little relief till a large critical ſwelling roſe on his poll, 
at firſt about the bigneſs of a penny loaf, but in a few days grew to a much 
greater ſize ; the weight of which made him fink his Head as low as his 


manger, and by degrees the ſwelling grew ſo great that his muzzle came 


within a few inches of the ground, and roſe fo ſuddenly all along his Neck, 
and down to his Shoulders and Fore-Legs, that it was impoflible to raiſe 
his Head above a foot from the ground. His Neck meaſured above a 
quarter of a yard broad over his mane, his Shoulders were blown 1 up to a 
monſtrous ſize, like ſome Horſes I have ſeen ſtaked under the arm, and in- 


deed he grew ſuch a ſpectacle that all who ſaw him thought i it was im. 


poſſible he ſhould recover. But one thing ſtood much in his favour, that 
as the ſwelling increaſed his appetite grew better, and while he continued 
in that poſture with his Mouth to the ground, which was about three 


weeks before the tumor broke, he eat his whole allowance of hay every 
day, which was laid down before him a little at a time, and licked up bran 
and oats out of a flat baſket, ſo much as was falſicient for a Horſe in 


health, that did no buſineſs; and drank plentifully of water-gruel, which 


was given by holding about half a pail-full at a time, edge· ways, that he 


might get his Head into it. When the tumor broke, it diſcharged 


a very large quantity of curdled matter at firſt, which ſoon changed to a 
viſcid duſkiſh lime ; the orifice was on one fide near the Noll-bone, tho' 


the matter had alſo a drain from the other fide, and continued running 
for above a month or five weeks, in very great quantity, before the ſwelling 
of his Neck and Shoulders came down, and before he came to the free 
uſe of his Neck and Limbs, which were greatly gorged. The running by 
this time was much abated, but the matter of no good conſiſtence; and 


therefore having now no other diſorder beſides the abſceſs, and that i 
| to 
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Of the Poll. Evil. 
in a moderate compaſs, I cauſed it to be laid open, and the part ſcalded in 
the manner already deſcribed. I deferred openning it all this time, tho I 
was much ſollicited to have had it done ſooner ; for I found by this delay 
his Blood was thoroughly cleanſed, and the diſtemper confined wholly to 
a ſingle part ; whereas if it had been laid open ſooner, the anguiſh might 
again have been renewed, the diſcharge been leſs perfect, the ſwelling of 
the Neck and Shoulders would not have come down ſo well, and a great 
deal of the impacted juices might have been retained ſo as to keep the 
veſſels in thoſe parts gorg'd, and in ſuch a manner as might not have been 
eaſily removed, either by applications to the part, or by artificial drains 
and iſſues of any kind. After the firſt ſcald the matter was ſmall in quan- | 
tity, and looked of a good colour and confiſtence, but in ten days time it 
began to look thin and of a dirty colour again, fo that I caufed him to be 
ſealded a ſecond time, after which 1 it healed up, and he had three or four doſes 
of purging phyſick and ſome antimonial powders given him; but the part 
being ſtill weak, and the Horſe naturally fall of motion, eſpecially with 
his Head, it ſwelled again ſome months afterwards. and broke, which ac- 
cident proceeded from this, that the muſcular fleſh was waſted more on 
one fide of his pole than on the other, which gave ſome reſtraint in pul- 
ling down his Head, and conſequently cauſed freſh pain till the fleſh grew, 
and that the Muſcles on both ſides came to their proper equilibrium, which 
is abſolutely neceſſary for true motion; and tho' it broke out again once or 
twice afterwards, yet the ſwelling was only like a large warble, the matter 
was good and did not continue running above two or three days. And 
about a year afterwards the fleſh on one fide was grown equal to the other, 
and the Horſe continued ſound and uſeful many. years without any 
very viſible mark or deformity. 

1 have related this caſe to ſhew that it 1s very well worth while to ſet 
about the cure of a poll-evil in a young Horſe, eſpecially when it happens 
to be the criſis of a fever or any acute diſtem per, or when it proceeds from 
a blow or a bruiſe ill managed, or any other accident; but when the poll- 
evil is the effect of an old ſurfeit, when it happens to an old Horſe worn 
out with labour, or to a Horſe that has been a long time in any declining 
way, it will both prove difficult, and at the ſame time ſcarce worth the 
trouble and expence of a cure; for the poll-evil in ſuch circumſtances often, 
lice the glanders and other putrid ulcers, ſeems only to be a weak effort 
of nature, rather to continue life than to reſtore health and ſtrength, and: 
while endeavours are uſed to cure that diſtemper, others are generally in- 


creaſed, The humour indeed may be checked, but Horſes in theſe cir- 
cumſtances 


cumſtances are apt either to die in the cure or become uſeleſs, and ſome. 
times theſe abſceſſes in bad conſtitutions penetrate into parts ſo far out of 


reach, and are of ſuch a ſordid diſpoſition that they reſiſt all means 
whatever. 


Of a Fiſtula on the Withers, 8 


A filtula FFAHIS malady i IS often to be met with among hackney * draught 
. Horſes, but ſeldom among Horſes of value. Every large ſwelling on 


often no that part that comes to ſuppurate 1 is for the moſt part called a fiſtula, tho 
ore" from what I have obſerved in moſt of theſe caſes, it is more frequenty a 
ulcer. finuous ulcer than a fiſtula. 

Ir uſually begins on the top of the withers, the ſwelling at its felt ap- 
pearance ſmall, but ſoon increaſes and ſpreads on both ſides, and often 
reaches downwards to the Shoulders, and forwards towards the Neck, 

forming an impoſtume, which by reaſon of its ſituation eaſily becomes 
ſinuous, unleſs great care be taken to prevent it. When the ſwelling riſes 
chiefly on one ſide, the impoſtume generally breeds on that fide only, al- 
tho' the other fide may alſo have ſome ſhare of the ſwelling, by reaſon of 
its vicinity; but when it riſes equally on both ſides, and inclines forwards 
towards the Neck, it then forms itſelf between the high ſpines, where 
there are many muſcular tendons, and ſometimes ſo deep as to have its 
chief ſeat in the finus's of the firſt or ſecond Vertebra of the Cheſt, and 
ſometimes in the fourth, and when the ſwelling lies forward the ulcer is 
often ſeated in the ſinuoſities of the lowermoſt Vertebra or Rack-bone of 
the Neck, and where it is a true fiſtula, there is generally matter gathered 

in all theſe ſinus's which have communication one with another. 

| Thecauſes THESE diſtempers on the withers take their riſe from various cauſes, 
dt  cometimes from bruiſes of the ſaddle, which being neglected or ill managed, 
withers. gives birth to this malady. I have known a hot ſharp humor with erup- 
tions, breed ſinuous and fiſtulous ulcers here, tho' this might alſo have been 


prevented by proper care; and ſometimes ſinuous and fiſtulous ulcers pro- 


ceed from malignant vin, whereby the vitiated juices are tranſlated or 


caſt off critically on the withers, in the ſame manner as ſometimes happens 

in the poll-evil. 
The ſigns WIEN impoſtumations and ulcers on the 2 proceed from a benlth 
noſticks,” it is no ways dangerous, and before it begins to impoſtumate, may be cured 


by repellers, as other contuſions generally ar are, and if it t unpoſtumate and 
bre ak 


Of a Fiſtula, Ge. 
. on one ſide only, and the ſwelling on the other ſide ſinks and ſub- 


ſides, it is always a good ſign, and may be cured in the ſame manner as 
any other common impoſtume, and the ſinuoſities, if there be any, may 


be laid open with ſafety. But if matter gather on both ſides the withers 
with a paſſage from one to the other between the ſpines, the cure will be 
both tedious and difficult, If it begins deep among the ſinus's of the 


lowermoſt rack-bones of the Neck, which is often the caſe when it is the 


crifis of a malignant fever, the cure not only becomes tedious, but ex- 


ceſſively troubleſome, and the Horſe is generally very much disfigured by 


cutting off the fleſh to get to the bottom of the ulcer. But when there 
are ſeveral finus's, and theſe communicate one with another, it is then a 
true fiſtula, and is not only difficult, but the cure may prove uncertain and 
perhaps impracticable, eſpecially if the Horſe be old or of a bad conſti- 


tution. 


examine into the cauſe, that the ill accidents attending ſuch things may as 
much as poſſible be prevented; if the ſwelling proceed from a bruiſe of 
the ſaddle, from a blow or any other ſuch cauſe, and is attended with 
ſymptoms that threaten a ſinuous ulcer or fiſtula, as we ſuppoſe here no 
fault in the Blood, and when as yet we can find no mattter gathered in it; 


therefore the firſt application ſhould be to bath it with hot Vinegar or 


Verjuice, and if that does not altogether ſucceed, an ounce of Oil of Vi- 


triol may be mixed with a quart of the former, or half an ounce of white 


Vitriol, firſt diffolved in a little water, and then mixed with the Vinegar 
or Verjuice. I have known this method have a wonderful good effect in 
reducing large ſwellings on the withers, by preventing impoſtumation, ſo 
that the cure has been effected in a ſhort time. | 


Ir the ſwelling be attended with heat and ſmarting, or if little hot 


watry pimples ariſe, as this is often the fore-· runner of an ulcerous diſpoſition 
when theſe eruptions come on the withers, the beſt way to prevent chat 
is, to bath it often with this mixture, vix. 


Two ounces of crude Sal . boiled in a quart of Lime Water 


or Spring Water, where that cannot be had, with a handful of Pearl 


IN curing the maladies on the n the firſt thing to be done is to The me- 
thod of 
cure. 


Aſhes or Wood Aſhes, pouring off the decoction when ſettled, and : 


mixing with it half a pint of Spirit of Wine. This will ſeldom fail 
to prevent a fiſtula where there are hot eruptions. Anointing the part 


afterwards with Linſeed Oil, or Oil of Elder, to ſoften and {mooth the 
| — 111 kin, 


Dr 
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No repel Bur when a Horſe has had a malignant fever and the morbifick mat= 


per when 
te iwel-Jents ought to be uſed, but rather ſuch things as will bring the matter 


The right TIE beſt way in opening theſe tumors is never to make incifion til the 


| kin, which hen the ſwelling comes down! IS apt to fhrivel and turn 
dry. 


I remember a very large tumor - of this kind on the withers, cured by 
the application of Aqua Fortis, once in two days. It fir ſt Burn off the 
| Hair, as if it had been ſinged with a hot iron. Afterwards it turned the 
whole ſwelling into a quaggy ichor, which caſt off ſloughs of glutinous 

matter, whereby the ſwelling daily abated, and the ſear that remained 
with a baldneſs and loſs of hair, was ſmall and inconſiderable. I have ge- 
nerally found the ſame good effect from Oil of Vitriol, or the powder of 
white Vitriol in mixture with Spirits and Vinegar, as has been elſewhere 
directed; for tho' theſe ſwellings feel pretty hard to the touch, yet when 
they happen to be cut open before matter is gathered within - them, they 
are nothing but meer ſpunge proceeding from the extravaſated juices of 
the ſkin and the tendinous fibres of the Muſcles, which are plentiful about 
the withers, and the maladies cauſed thereby cannot be eaſily conquered 
without ſuch things as will in ſome meaſure deſtroy the exuberant ſubſtance, 
In theſe caſes I likewiſe preſcribe bleeding and purging, and afterwards 
antimonial powders. 


ber aden ter is caſt upon the withers, forming there a tumor or ſwelling, no repel- 


_ 1 ſpeedily to maturity; for which purpoſe I generally uſe the ointment of 
Marſh-Mallows mixed with a ſmall quantity of Oil of Turpentine, or 
a poultice made with Rye-Flower, Hogs-Lard, and Oil of Turpentine, viz, 

to a pint of Rye- Flower, ſix ounces of Hogs-Lard, four ounces of Oint- 

ment of Marſh-Mallows, and four ounces of Oil of Turpentine, mixed 

and made warm in a pipkin, keeping the Shoulders always covered with a 

_  woollen cloth under his body-cloth, till the tumor breaks or is fit to be 
opened. | 


3 . tumor either breaks of itſelf, or till the matter contained in it comes to 
ons on a maturity, which may be known by its being ſoft and yielding, eſpecially 
ee in the place where the matter is gathered, for if it be opened before it is 
ripe, the whole ſubſtance will be no other than a meer ſpunge, ſending 
forth nothing but a bloody ichor, which ſoon degenerates into a ſordid 
ulcer, I have mentioned this by way of precaution, having frequently 
ſeen errors of this- kind committed by raſh and unſkilful perſons opening 
tumors on the withers, in this. crude and unge. ſtate, and after inciſion, 
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have thruſt their probe quite through the fungus among the tendinous ori- N 
gins of the Muſcles, whereby they have given birth to ſinuoſities, which 
perhaps would not have happened but by ſuch ill management, and by a 
continuance of the like conduct, have at laſt made their way into the 
bones of the Neck and Shoulders, and ſometimes under the Shoulder-Blade. 
The way to avoid this danger is to ſuffer the matter to ripen thoroughly, 
and then to open the tumor with a hot iron, made ſomewhat ſmall at the 
point, but rounded and not ſharp, When the matter has been emptied, a The finger 
leaden probe may be uſed to direct a further opening, which is almoſt al- 5 fe 
ways neceſſary in ſuch caſes, and this opening ſhould be made downwards probe 
from the orifice, and a little oblique and ſlanting, as far as the hollownefs 9 
reaches, which is beſt done with a ſmall ſemilunar or half round firing- uſed. 
iron made hot, and by introducing your finger you may know the condi. 
tion of the impoſtume better than by any other trial, and by further open- 
ing in this manner as you ſee occaſion, may prevent its turning to a ſinuous 


ulcer or fiſtula, If an impoſtume gathers alſo on the oppoſite (ide, it may Several 
© neceſſary 


be opened in the fame manner, and when there is a communication that caurions. 
upon opening one ſide the matter drains from the other, the beſt way in 
this cafe is alſo to make a perforation into the other fide of the withers, 
taking care not to cut through the whitle line or ligament, which runs 
along the Neck to the withers, and at the ſame time avoiding to ex- 
tirpate all the fleſh, which is frequently done when the ſwelling inclines 
forward towards the lowermoſt Vertebra of the Neck. For the loſs of fo 
much fleſh not only cauſes an ugly deformity, but renders the cure very te- 
dious, and the Horſe becomes unfit when cured for any gentleman's uſe. 
By obſerving the abovementioned precautions, I have had Horſes cured ina 
very ſhort time, where great quantitics of matter has been gathered on both 
ſides the withers, and where there was a paſſage under the white-line from 
one impoſtume to the other, 72. by opening both ſides from above down 
| wards, ſometimes the length of three or four inches, where the ſwelling 
and collection of matter was large, and has been healed with little or no 
ſcar or blemiſh. The method of dreſſing was always according to the 
diſpoſition of the ſore, Some of theſe ulcers will even fill up and heal 
with a common digeſtive mixed with Precipitate, waſhing and bathing the 
ſore and wherever the ſwelling reaches, with rectited ſpirits ; othe:s are 
more tenaceous where the matter is oily, yellow, and viſcid, and in great 
quantity, ingendering proud fleſh ; when this happened I always found the 
moſt ſucceſs from the following mixture, v. E. 


1 — Eight 
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Eight ounces of a ſolution of blue Vitriol, that is, Roman Vitriol gic. 
ſolved in water; viz. half an ounce of blue Vitriol diſſolved in + 
pint of water; Oil of Turpentine and rectified Spirit of Wine, of 
each four ounces; the beſt white Wine Vinegar, ſix ounces; Oil of 
Vitriol and Fgyptiacum, of each two ounces. 


M 1x theſe together, and apply pledgits ſoaked i in it ſcalding hot, bath- 
ing the ſwelling as often as it is dreſſed with Spirit of Wine and Vinegar, 
of each a pint; Oil of Sulphur, two ounces ; dropping it in and mixing 
it by little at a time. The pledgits ſhould be laid as looſe as poſſible into 
the apertures, that the ulcers may incarn, and when it fills up with ſound 
fleſh, any common digeſtive mixed with a ſmall quantity of Precipitate, 
ſpread on pledgits of ſufficient breadth to cover the ſore over all its edges, 
will make a perfect ſound cure. If the ulcer turns ſinuous, the ſinuoſities 
muſt be laid open, and in other reſpects treated as ſuch ; and when it hap- 
pens to be a true fiſtula, all its ſources muſt be deſtroyed if poſſible, either 
by the potential or actual cautery, that is, with a cauſtick or a hot iron, 
When the SOMETIMES the bones are rendered foul by the original formation of 
— are the malady, eſpecially when it happens to be the criſis of a malignant 
fever; this generally creates a great deal of foul naſty work, when it falls 
on the lowermoſt Vertebra of the Neck, or on any of the ſinus's of the 
bones of the withers among the high Spines ; and moſt of all when it turns 
fiſtulous, becauſe in all theſe caſes it is often neceſſary to extirpate a great 
deal of the fleſh before a cure can be effected. However, the propereſt 
cautions are in ſuch deep ulcers, firſt to make trial of ſome proper injection 
which ſometimes proves ſucceſsful, vig. where the bones are foul, a mixture 
of equal parts of Tincture of Myrrh and Tincture of Euphorbium, bath- 
ing all round with the abovementioned mixture of Spirit of Wine, Vine- 
gar, Sc. the Tinctures of Myrrh and Euphorbium clean the bones and 
Sharp help them to exfoliate; and this ſnarp mixture by preventing an immode- 
re cre. Tate flux of humors falling upon the part, renders the cure both more eaſy 
bers 9 anne expeditious than by the application of digeſtives, even tho' they be 
| es” i mixed with Verdegreaſe or Precipitate ; becauſe all fungus's being full of 
vg little papillæ, are apt to be gorged and ſoaked with the matter, which a 
Worth digeſtive, by its viſcid and thick conſiſtence, cannot ſo well prevent as a 
quid mixture made ſomewhat ſharp and cauſtick ; for this ſinks into all 
the little quag-holes that are ſo uſual in theſe malignant ulcers, and at the 


fame time levels and deſtroys the riſing and exuberant papile, whereby 
8 the 


Of Strains in the Sh OY EY 


the ulcer grows ſmooth, dry, nd: ſoon heals up and cicatrizes, For the 
fame reaſon ſcalding directed in the manner as in the cure of the poll-evil, 
js both ſafe and expeditious, where the ulcer is large and deep in the fleſh, 


but in. other caſes it may not be neceſſary. But the reader may conſult 


what has been ſaid concerning the cure of the poll-evil, &c, 


CHAP. XIII. 


Of Las proceeding from Strains and other 
_ Accidents. 


Of Strains in the Shoulder 


| HORSE may be Saulen and hurt various ways in the Shoulder, 


> ſometimes in leaping, ſometimes in riding on very uneven ground, 
when the rider 1s careleſs and does not keep a good hand; and ſometimes: 
by a falſe ſtep, even where the ground is very ſmooth, eſpecially when a 


HFHorſe has not been hardened and much uſed to exerciſe; and ſometimes 


Horſes get lame travelling in deep potchy grounds ; this will not only affect 
the Shoulder, but their other joints, which ought to be carefully examined 
into. A freſh lameneſs in the Shoulder may be eaſily known, becauſe a 
Horſe does not put out that Shoulder as the other, but with pain, and ſets 
the ſound foot hardily to the ground to ſave the aches But when a lame- 


neſs in the Shoulder proceeds from humors, it is not ſo eaſily diſtinguiſhed, 


becauſe often both Shoulders are more or leſs affected, and ſometimes alſo 


the Muſcles of the Breaſt, which cauſes a Horſe not only to drop, but to- 


fumble in his going. 
ALL ſudden lameneſſes in the Shoulder may be eaſily cured, unleſs 1 


be a faulty Blood, which renders outward and inward applications both 


neceſſary; of this kind I have diſcourſed fully in other parts of this treatiſe, f 


and therefore here we only ſuppoſe a ſimple ſtrain where the Blood is in 
good plight, tho” it may be obſerved, by the way, that where the Shoulders 


are fleſhy, or the Cheſt narrow and pin'd, the cure will be more tedious 


and uncertain. | 
Mos of the grooms and farriers, and many gentlemen, uſe mixtures 


of oils, of which I have ſeen numbers of receits with little or no varia- 
tion, 
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440 . of Strains i in the Shoulder. 


How ade up of Oil of Turpentine, Oil of Spike, Oil of Se Oil 
of Earth-Worms, and a ſmall quantity of Oil of Vitriol, which indeed is 
a guard againſt the oilineſs of the other ingredients, and makes them not 
quite ſo relaxing as otherwiſe they would be. Theſe are applied not only 
to the Shoulder, but to other ſtrains, and ſome add to theſe a ſmall quan- 
tity of Oil of Petre and Oil of Origanum, which, however, I think is no 

advantage, but a detriment; theſe, however, Frequently ſucceed when they 
draw out an eruption on the part like a mild bliſter ; but when the Blood 
is no ways faulty, the ſpeedieſt and quickeſt way of curing trains in the 
Shoulder, 1s with coolers and repellers, ſuch as old * or good Vine- 
gar, in the following manner, 


The cure. Take Verjuice or 3 8 of either a pint; Bole Armoniac diſſolved in 
ti,, half an ounce. F 


LET the part be bathed with it two or three times a day, all over the 
lame Shoulder, from the Withers almoſt to the Knee, and half way upon 
the Breaſt ; for all the Muſcles on thoſe parts have a conſent in the motion 

of the Shoulder ; ; by this method I have cured many new Shoulder lame. 
Neſſes, without any other help beſides a few days reſt, But if the lame- 
neſs continues without any ſwelling, 


Take tha beſt Vinegar, half a pint Spirit of Vitriol and rectified Spirit 
of Wine, of each two ounces; Bole, - half an ounce. - Let this be 
applied as the former. 


WHEN the Shoulder is very much ſwelled and relaxed, a different wn me- 
thod 1s neceſſary, tor then we may ſuppoſe a fluxion upon the Joint ; 
this caſe fomentations will be the molt proper ; for which purpoſe, 


Take the Tops of Wees two handſuls; Southera: Wood, halt 
an handful; Camomile-Flowers, one aa St. John's Wort, one 
handful; Bay Berries, bruiſed, three ounces; Crude Sal Armoniac, 
four ounces; Wood-Aſhes and Wood -Soot, of each a an handful ; boil 
theſe | in two gallons of Chamber-lye. 


The help. | 
omenta-—-— Takt a quart of this fomentation, wy add to it half a pint of Spirit of 


tions give 
to rowels Wins, and foment the Horſe's . with woollen cloths large enough 


3 the Shoulder, wrung out dry while it is hot; a rowel | in the point 


lameneſcœs ; | 7 
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of the aber, in this caſe, often does great ſervice, and ſeldom fails of 

a cure with the help of the fomentations for the fomenzution cauſes the 
rowel to run double the quantity that it would do otherwiſe, and carries 
off any grumes or ſettlement that may lodge in the inter{tices of the 
Muſcles. 

SOMETIMES the lameneſs is in the Joint, but very rarely, and in that 

caſe nothing comes up to foment.tions or rowels, as the only means to 
draw out the anguiſh, and prevent an inbux iato it; for if the oily matter 
that is ſeparated in the glands of the Joint once condenſes and turns to a 
hardened glew, all the meins in the world will not rcſtore that Horſe to 
perfect ſoundneſs. A great many ignorant pretenders, when a Horſe has 
been newly lamed in the Shoulder, peg up the other Foot, or ſet on a 
patten- ſhoe, to bring the lame Shoulder upon a ſtretch, and ſome turn A patten- 
them immediately out to 2155; bu all this is very prepoſterous, and the fe, 
direct way to render him incu ably lame; a patten-ſhoe being only neceſ- fieſ lame. 
fary in old lameneſſes, where the Mulcle- have been a long while contracted, es 
and the like helps are often uſed to the human body, by the ableſt and 

moſt ſkilful ſurgeons ; but in all Limencfſes of this kind, the moſt ſimple 
method of cold applications will be the molt ſerviceable, and this I Hive 


found from Caily exper.ence. 


Of VII of the Knees and Paſterns. 


HESE are more rare e then ies of the Shoulder, and ſeldom happen 
| bat from kicks or blows, of which I have nated already, where 1 
have diſcourſed on tumors from outward accidents; but when a Horſe re- 
ceives ſtrains on his Knees they are commonly violent, and often the Paſtern 
Joints are hurt at the ſame time, becauſe they generally happen from a Horſe's _ F 
coming down a ſteep place, where his whole weight reſts upon his Knees 4 
and Paſterns; and I have ſcen the Knees and Paſterns very much ſwelled after LS: 4 
ſuch accidents, The uſual way in theſe caſes is to lay on cold charges, 
which dry fo ſoon that they often do very litle ſervice ; but if the ſwelling 
continues, with heat and inflammation, the beſt method is to breathe them e cure. 
out with poultices made with G or Rye- Flower, boiled up in 
grounds of Beer and red Wine Lees; for poultices are conveniently and 
eaſily applied to theſe parts; and if Wine Lees cannot be had, Chamber. lye 
may be uſed in their ſtead; after the ſwelling and infammarion 1 is come 


down, let the part be bathed twice a day with the following mixture. 


.ag9 45 ot Strains of the cafe and Back-Sinews, 


Take Vida, - one pint ; camphorated Spirits of Wine, four ounces ; 
white Vitriol, diſſolved i in a little water, two drams. 


Tus will firengthen the Horſe's Knees "oy W if both have been 
| ine; but if only one Knee or one Paſtern be ſwelled, and that you 
only ſuſpect a weakneſs in the other Joints, there will be no occaſion to 

uſe the poultice, except to the part that is ſwelled and inflamed. 

I have known great weakneſs remain in the Paſterns after ſtrains, where 

the moiſture of the tendons and ligaments has been ſo ſlippery, that one 
could hear them jar and crack upon every motion of the Horſe; theſe 
Horſes are ſeldom fit for any buſineſs till they are perfectly cured, In 
country places they generally run at graſs, where, in 'time, they often re- 
cover, eſpecially if they be young; but in London the ſpeedieſt way is to 
bliſter and fire _ and then a ſhort run at graſs CY perfects 
the cure. | 


Of an of the n 


3 WHEN the Coffin Joint is trained, a Horſe ds continues a y 
of the time lame without diſcovering where the lameneſs lies, becauſe at firſt 
OR a Horſe does not favour it much upon the bending of the Foot, only upon 
Hann, planting his Foot upon the ground; but in time there will grow ſuch a 

ſtiffneſs in that joint, that he will only touch the ground with his Toe, 
and it will be impoſſible to play the joint with one's hand; the only method 


alſo to remove this ſtiffneſs, is bliſtering and firing, which often ſucceeds, - 


_ unleſs the ſtiffneſs and contraction has been of a long ſtanding, 


Of Strains in the Back-Sinew, 


Back-Sinew ſtrain is one of the moſt common and uſual accidents 
that happens to a Horſe ; it generally proceeds from hard riding upon 

dry grounds, and from other cauſes where the roads are ſtony and bad, and 
ſometimes where they are potchy. 
IT is eaſily perceived by the ſwelling of the ſinew, which ſornetimes 
reaches from the back-fide of "he Knee down to the Heel; and when it 
. is 


Of a in the Stiffle. 


is ſo, a "Horſe does not care to ſet his foot even upon the ground, bat for 
the moſt part, in his ſtanding, ſets it before the other, 
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Tux uſual way of curing this malady, is with cold charges, which often The cue. 


ſucceed very well, if frequently renewed ; ſome uſe currier's ſhavings bound 


round the finew with a bandage, and this alſo anſwers very well in ſome 


caſes z but there is nothing either ſo ready or efficacious as Vinegar or Ver- 
juice, with Bole, being often in a day ſoaked well into the ſinew, warm; 
and if any thing of the lameneſs or ſwelling remains after this, and after 


the heat and inflammation is gone out, a mild bliſter that has nothing cor- 


roſive in it beſide the cauſtic ſalts of the flies, will generally — effec- 
tuate a cure, and bring the ſinew fine, 


WHEN hot and relaxing oils mixed together are aſed to the back-ſinew, 


which many practitioners are fond of, becauſe they ſometimes. ſucceed 10 
Horſes that have their ſinews ſtrong and rigid, yet they are apt to engen- 


der windgalls of a bad kind, or make the Veins on each fide the finew to 
be full and gorged; and I have known Horſes lame for two or three years 
together with theſe varixes in the Veins; bliſtering in this caſe has very little 
or no effect, but firing through the Vein till the Blood comes, for nothing 


leſs will remove that weakneſs, After the firing the whole Leg, from the 


Knee down to the Heel, and all the hollow places on both ſides to be 
charged with a good ſtrengthening plaiſter, made of Adherniam, ſtirring 
into it when it is melted down, vig. to four ounces of the Adherniam add 
Dragon's Blood, Maſtick and Bole of each half an ounce; and this will 
perfect the cure, eſpecially if the Horſe be turned to graſs for a month or 
five weeks, or in the winter, if he run a little while in a imooth yard 


where he has good dry litter, 


of Lameneſß in the Stiffle. 


A Sufle lameneſs is cauſed by thoſe accidents that produce all other 


lameneſſes in the Joints, When a Horſe is lame of the ſtifle he gene- 


Thecaute, | 


: rally treads upon his Toe, and cannot ſet that Heel to the ground; ſome The 0 


{trains in the ſtifle are violent and ſwell pretty much, but L hardly ever 
knew any of them incurable, unleſs bad methods had been uſed in the 
beginning. They commonly come well with cooling applications, ſuch as 
have been preſcribed for the Shoulder ; but if the ſwelling be very la ge 
and puffy, which ſometimes happens, 8 muſt be had to fornenta- 


tions to breathe out any collection of humors that may be engendered by 
K K k 


the | 
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the bent fluxion upon the part; ſometimes impoſthumatious follow in 


4 
. 
4s, 


of | cabal in the Whirlebone, Ee. 


ſuch caſes, and when theſe break and run, there 1 18 e N an end of 


all danger. _ 
I was once concerned with a Horſe that had a felling roſe in. his aife, 


with ſo violent a ſtrain, that he was not able to touch the ground with his 


Foot, for above fix weeks. This Horfe was cured with the conſtant uſe 
of fomentations, thoſe made with crude Sal Armoniac and Pot Aſhes; it 
never impoſthumated in any part, but came down gradually ; the anguiſh 
had been fo great, that for fix months after he was compleatly cured, if 
any perſon went on that ſide of him he held up his Leg, and would not 


put it to the ground till he law no body in * 


Of Lamencſs in the Whirlebone and Hip. 


Proven I have had abundance of Horſes that have been cured of 


lameneſſes in the Whirlbone and Hip, when they have been diſcovered 


in time, yet the cure of theſe lameneſſes is generally the moſt uncertain of 
all others, becauſe at firſt a Horſe ſhews very little of lameneſs, and ſcarce 


ever in his walk, but when he comes to trot; and as a Horſe that is hurt 
in the ſtifle creeps with his Toe upon the ground, ſo a Horſe that is hurt 


in the Whirlbone, when he trots drops backwards upon his Heel, and 
moſt people are apt to make flight of thoſe ſtrains when they are new; 
but if any one conſiders the largeneſs of the ſocket in which the ronnd 

head of the Thigh-bone is placed, the ſtrength of the ligaments that cover 


A lane. that | Joint, and the vaſt quantity of the oily mucous that ſerves to lubricate 


neſs of the 
whirlbone 


that joint which is ſhut up by theſe ligaments, and by the ſtrong tendons 


bard $ be of the Muſcles, they will not be ſurpriſed at the difficulty of making a 


cured, 


cure there, becauſe the ſeat of the lameneſs lies in a great meaſure beyond 
the reach of outward applications; this generally comes by ſome very vic- 
Jent ſtrain, but when the Muſctes of the Hip are only affected, that kind 


of mene is often cured without much difficulty. 


WHETHER the lameneſs be on the Whirlbone or in the Muſcles of the 


Hip, the firſt intention as to the cure is the fame, and that is to begin 


with coolers and repellers, ſuch as have been already recommended in all 
other freſh lameneſſes, and they ſhould be uſed very liberally, at leaſt four 
or five times a day to thoſe parts, and when the ſtrain is quite new there 
will be hopes of ſucceſs; and I have known ſeveral Horſes cured fo, 
without any other application ; but when the ailment has once lodged it- 


ſelf 


Of Strains in the Hock. 5 — 
ſelf in the joint, ſeveral methods muſt be uſed, ſuch as bliſtering and firing, 
which ſometimes ſucceed ſo far, that a Horſe will recover with a very ſmall 
| limp, and will be able to go through a great deal of buſineſs; ſome put in 
rowels on the inſide of the Thigh, and on the outſide, a little below the 
whitlbone; but I never remember any great ſucceſs from ſuch things, but 
have ſeen a great deal of miſchief done by placing their outſide rowels upon 
the ligament of the joint, which in ſame Horſes I have been ſent to would 


have ended in mortification, which was * ** proper fomentations 
and taking out the rowel. e 


Of Strains in the * 


many of them that are eaſily cured when taken in time, though they — voy 


have been very much ſwelled only with ſoking them well with coolers and —4 5 
repellers; but when the ligaments are hurt it cauſes great weakneſs, and ligaments 
ſometimes the cure becomes difficult enough ; the ſureſt way in this caſe hurt 
where there is great pain and weakneſs, is to ply the part well with fo- 
mentations. I ſeldom have known this method fail of fucceſs, unlefs ſome 
very improper means have been uſed in the beginning, which ſometimes 
leaves ſtiffneſs and callofities. If the calloſity or hardneſs grows only on the 
outſide, it may be effectually removed by repeated bliſtering, and without 
any hazard; but if the calloſity is on the inſide, it may be got out of the 
reach of outward applications; the beſt remedy in this caſe is firing the 
part very gently with ſmall razes or lines, and pretty cloſe together, after 


which apply the following charge. 


1 Hock is a part very liable to hurts and ſtrains, but we meet with Strains ef 


Take the mercurial plaiſter of the ſhops, four ounces ; the Emplaſt de | | 
Cicuta cum Ammoniaco, two ounces ; let theſe be melted down toge- 5 „ | 
ther and applied chargeways over the Hock, renewing it once or twice J i" 
as it crumbles oft. | il 


SOMETIMES the diſorders of the Hocks produce the fa/lenders, which 
is a hard ſcabby ſore that comes in the bending of the Hock, the ſame 
with that in the bending of the Knee, called the mallender. Gummy fleſhy 
legg'd Horſes are the moſt ſubject to theſe maladies, and the beſt method 
of curing them is, clip away the hair and clear the ſcabs, then *pply 1 

following linaments, vis. 


| K K k 2 Take 
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Take « Ethiop 8 Mineral, half an ounce; white Vitriol, one dram; ſoft 
green ſoap, ſix ounces; let them be incorporated well together i in a 
mortar, tilt they come to a ale. 


THERE are abundance of remedies preſcribed for this diſtemper, but 
this I have always found to be the beſt, e 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of the Diſeaſes of the F cet. 


Tue nata- FH E Feet are ſubject to various diſeaſes and accidents, of which ! 
ral defetts ® have already been ſomewhat particular in the firſt part of this treatiſe, 
Feet. but here I ſhall take them in their order, and ſo proceed to their cure. 

Some defects in the Feet are natural, which renders them very difficult to 
cure; among the natural defects of the Feet are narrow Heels, Hoof-bound 
or binding of the Hoofs, when the Hoofs are exceſſively hard, or when 
they are too ſoft and thin. A fleſhineſs of the Foot, eſpecially about the 
Frog and under the Sole are alſo great defects in che F eet, a flat foot is 
likewiſe defective, as alſo when the quarters grow too high. Theſe are 

what we obſerve to be natural defects of the Feet, and the cure of moſt of 


theſe + defects proves only eee 


Of Narrow Heels. 


The beſt NARROW Heels are for the moſt part a natural defect, but are often 

mende, rendered incurable by bad ſhoeing ; ſome farriers hollow the quarters 
defects. ſo deep and fo thin, that one may pinch them in with ones fingers, and 
think by that means to widen them out by a ſtrong broad webbed ſhoe ; 
but this turns them narrow above and wires their heels, and dries up | 
or rots the frog. The beſt way in all ſuch caſes is not to hollow the Foot 
in ſhoeing, and pare nothing out but what is rotten or foul ; if the Foot be 
hird or dry, or inclined to be rotten, - bathe it often with Chamber. lye, or 
boil two pounds of Linſeed, bruiſed, in two quarts of Chamber-lye to the 
conſiſtence of a poultice, then add to it fix ounces of green ſoft ſoap, and 


anoint the Foot with it every day, rubbing a little of it upon the Sole, or, 
Take 
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Take two ounces of Bees- Wax ſix ounces of freſh Batter ; one ounce 
of Tar ; and as much Liked Oil as will make it into the conſiſtence 
of a ſmooth ointment, 


Tx 1s may be carried from place to — and uſed daily as the 
other. 


Binding of the Hoof. 


W. E ſay a Horſe is Hoof. bound, when the Hoot | is fo tight round the Thecauſes 
Inſtep that it turns the Foot ſomewhat i into the ſhape of a bell; this 
1s 3 cauſed by ſhoeing, as above deſcribed, to widen the Heel. 
and ſometimes by cutting the Toes down too much, which give that ſhape 
to the Foot, and cauſes the Horſe to go lame; this is eaſily diſcovered both 
by the Eye and by the Horſe ſetting his Foot down ſo tenderly, I have 
known Horſes ſometimes have ſo much of the Toes cut down, that they 
could not go till all the nails were pulled out before. Hoof. bound Horſes The cure. 
have commonly pretty hard Feet, and the only way to remedy this defect 
is to draw the Foot down from the Crownet almoſt to the Toe with a 
drawing knife, making ſeven or eight lines or razes through the Hoof, al- 
moſt to the quick; afterwards keep it charged with pitch or roſin, till the 
lines are worn out in fhoeing, which will require ſeveral months, and 
therefore moſt people turn ſuch Horſes to grafs till the Feet grow down, 
though I have known ſome Horſes get clear of the pain after drawing in 
this manner, and have been able to travel and do good ſervice in a few 
weeks. 
Tux ſame method is alſo to be uſed when one Foot only: nn to 
de periſhed by corns or bruiſes that have been long under cure. 


| Ot Sand Cracks. 


A: Sand Crack is a little nel tilt or cleft on the outſide of the Hoof; 1 
it runs in a ſtrait line downwards and penetrates through the horny Crack de- 
part of the Hoof, it proves troubleſome enough to cure; but if it paſſes r 
through the ligament that unites the Hoof with the Coronet, it is then apt The prog- 
to breed a quitter or a falſe quarter, which are very dangerous. When _— 


the crack only —— n the Hoof, without touching that liga- 
| ment, 
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Of a Ges of Quittor, 


ment, unlef the Hoof be hollow from the membranes underneath, it may 
'be eaſily cured, only by raſping the edges ſmooth and applying thick 
pledgits of yellow Baſilicon, and binding them down with a piece of {of 
lit, and ſometimes a piece of very large packthread waxed, and bound 
round like a hoop, will anſwer the end very well; but if you perceive a 


hollowneſs under the Hoof, and that the cleft has a tendency to penetrate 


through the griſtle or ligament, the beſt way in that caſe is to fire out of 


hand, with irons that are not made too hot, firſt raſping the part very 


thin and wide from both ſides of the cleft. After firing, the Horſe muſt 


not be ſuffered to carry any weight for a conſiderable time, but be turned 
out to graſs, or into ſome good farm ard, if it be in winter, till his 


Foot is | grown. 


Of a Qitter, or Quittar, 


3 Gier Quitter is an ulcer 8 Re TRA the hair and hoof, moſt 40 


deſcribed. 


on the inſide quarter of a Horſe's Foot; it often proceeds from treads 


. or bruiſes, and if the conſtitution be bad, or the Hoof happens to be hollow 


near that part, it then proves dangerous; ; but if it only is ſuperficial, and | 
does not get under the Hoof, it may be cured with cleanſing dreffings, 
bathing the coronet round every day with Spirit of Wine, and dreffing the - 


ſore with yellow Bafilicon mixed with Precipitate, viz, Two drams of 
red Precipitate, finely powdered, to four ounces of Baſilicon ; this will 
cure any ſuperficial ulcer in the Coronet ; but if the matter forms itſelf a 


| lodgment under the Hoof, there is no way then to come at the ulcer but 
by taking off part of the Hoof, and if this be done well and artfully, the 


cure may be effected without danger, I haye known the matter after one 


ulcer has been cured, form freſh lodgments that have required more of the 


Hoof to be taken off afterwards, and yet have in the end ſucceeded very 
well, only ſuch accidents as theſe require ſome time. But when the matter 
happens to be lodged near the quarter, it- obliges the farrier ſometimes to 


take off the quarter of the Hoof, then the cure is for the moſt part-only 


palliative; for when the quarter grows up it leaves a pretty large ſeam, which 


weakens the Foot, and this is what is uſually called a falſe quarter; and a 


| Horſe that has this defect ſeldom goes quite ſound ; they are generally 


Hoiſes of the heavy breed which are moſt ſubject to ſuch things, and will 
afterward do a good deal of drudgery 1 in a cart or waggon. 


Br 
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of the Greaſe, 


I Need fay very little or nothing concerning the greaſe, having diſcourſed Thegreafe 
of that already in the method of dieting and other parts of this treatiſe; s, 

it is generally the effects of a faulty Blood, and happens moſtly to Horſes of Horſes 

_ groſs conſtitutions ; ſometimes it is owing to careleſsneſs in the perſons that Ne 

look after them, for want of keeping their limbs clean and dry; but for 

the moſt part Horſes that run late in the winter at graſs are the moſt ſub- 
ject to it; their Blood by that means growing poor and dropſical, expoſes 
Wem firſt to ſwell in their limbs, and then to eruptions, which run a fœlid 
ſtinking matter, not unlike melted glue, and when it turns ſharp and cor- 
rolive it becomes troubleſome enough; ſometimes the greafe only breaks 
out behind, ſometimes before, and when the conſtitution is my bad it 
will break out in all four limbs at once. 

WHEN the Heels are very much ſwelled and full of hard ſeabs, it is The cure 
neceſſary to begin the cure with poultices, which may either be made with de. 
Turnips or with Rye- flower, Turpentine and Hog's Lard, mixed with 
Spirit of Wine or red Wine-Lees, and when the Horſe comes to move 
his limbs with leſs ſtiffneſs, it will be proper to purge, which in ſome 
caſes muſt be repeated five or ſix times before you can have the deſired 
effect, of which ſeveral forms may be ſeen in the preceding part of this 
treatiſe; where there are pretty large ſwellings in the limbs, diureticks that 


work powerfully by urine, often ſucceed better then purges. 


Take four ounces of yellow Reſin, one ounce of Sal Pravella orind 
them together i in a mortar, oiling the end of the peſtle to keep them 
from running into lumps; unrectified Oil of Amber, one dram; let 
this be mixed in a quart of clean forge water, and given to the Horſe 2 


in the morning faſting. 


Hz is to be kept faſting two hours before and two hours afterwards, 
then giving him cold water and riding him TT, the ſame as in a 
urge. 
F " 4M Horſes that have weak ſtomachs, will not bear thoſe drinks i 1 
well as others, and therefore they may be the ſeldomer adminiſtered; * 4 
ſuch one in two or three days will anſwer the end, though not quite 10 F 
ſoon as to thoſe that can take three « or four of them every morning 


running. 


L's 
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le der bean temen, of ha ene the Leg may be bathed with 
Spirit of Wine and Vinegar, equal parts, and if that is not ſharp. en enough, 
add a Ittle Egyptiacum to it, or if the Heels remain ſomewhat r 
and dry, uſe the following ointment, 


Take yellow Baſilicon and Honey, of each two ounces ; > a 
fine powder, three drams ; * once a day till the cure 
2 N 


Ir any weeping remains near 8 Heels, apphy the biens proce = 
which will go nigh to TP it up. 


Take Honey, ſour ounces; white or red Lead, in powder, two ounces , 
Verdigreaſe, in fine powder, one ounce ; mix them together, and ap- 
| ply as much as is ſufficient, upon tow, 0 the ee eee © 2 
ONCE in three days. 


Thecrown THe crown ſcab is an humour that breaks out round the Coronet, is 
ara. hp very ſharp and itching, and attended with ſcurfingſs ; moſt uſe only ſharp 
p:ged. water for the cure of it, but the ſaſeſt way is to mix ſome Marſh-Mallows 
aud yellow Bafilicon, equal parts, ſpread upon tow and laid all round the 
Coronet, and at the ſame time let the Horſe have a doſe or two of phyſick, 


or a — of the n as abore deſcribed in the 128 


„„ Sh ar Nn 


133 A Thruſh is an impoſthume that gathers in the frog, eſpecially in Horſes 
| earuth de- that have fleſhy Heels, and have deep clefts in their frogs. Horſes 
bed. that have their frogs clean and dry and of a moderate ſize, are ſeldom 
ſubject to ſuch accidents; ſometimes they are attended with the greaſe, in 
Horſes that are liable to ſwelled Heels, and when care has not been taken 
to cure them 1n gg: when proper methods are uſed to ſuch Horſes they 
are ſeldom dangerous, but are ſometimes profitable to Horſes of fleſhy and 
fo il conſtitutions, becauſe they drain off a great many bad humours; and 
when ignorant people are too ſollicitous to dry them up too quick, 1 have 
known "them ſometimes affect a Horſe's Eye, and ſometimes bring out a 


thc arp humour on the ſurface of the fin reſembling 2 ſurfeit. 
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Tur Gale way in managing thruſhes, Shen the impoſthume appears, 
| is to pare out the hard part of the frog, or whatever appears rotten, 
= waſh the bottom of the Foot two or have times a day with old Cham- 
ber- lye; there is ſeldom or ever any thing more neceſſary for the cure of 
a thruſh, for this is ſeldom fo perfect but that they will relapſe at ſome 
certain times, in one Foot or another, where Horſes are inclined to them ; 
but then they may be cured by following the ſame method. 

Bur when a Horſe happens to have been neglected, or has a very 
ſtrong flux of humour into the part, it is apt to degenerate into a canker ; 
the beſt way to prevent this, is to begin with medicines that are not ſo 
ſharp, of which I would adviſe the following : 


Take Spirit of Win and Vinegar, of each two ounces; Tincture of 
Myrrh and Aloes, one ounce ; Ægyptiacum, half an ounce; mis 
them together, and bath the Thru wherever there appears a more 
than ordinary moiſture ; and lay a little tow dipt in the Tincture over 


the ulcer, after the manner of a ſtoping. 


Ar the fame time the Horſe ſhould be purged with one or another of 
the purges I have recommended for ſwelled Legs, and it would not be 
amiſs to give him one or two of the diuretick drinks inſerted for the greaſe ; 
J have know this method not only ſcoure Horſes from the canker, but 

from the other ſymptoms that ariſe from drying up theſe ulcers too ſoon. 


Of a Canker in the Foot. 


A Canker for the moft part proceeds from thruſhes, when they prove rotten 
and putrid ; ſometimes a greeſy humour, when it has been of a long 
| ſtanding, and is got into the ſinuoſities of the Coffin joint, will run down 
to the Frog and under the Sole, and turn to a canker; ſometimes bruiſes, 
corns, and ſometimes taking up of a kennel or channel nail, when theſe 
are ill managed they will produce the ſame effect, but the moſt uſual cauſe 
is from a rank thruſh. : 
THe canker is ſo luxuriant in Gin conſtitutions, that in one night's 
time it will get into the muſcles of the bottom of the Foot, turn them all 
into a quag, and at the ſame time rot the ſole. A luxuriant canker very 
much reſembles a cancer, both in ſmell and aſpect, for if it be neglected 


— for a few days it will grow ſeveral inches high, and when the 
L 11 ſllough 


. 


of a Aller 


ſlough i is taken off, it vill be underneath all full of papillz, reſernblin "2 
collyflower, except in the colour, which is of a very pale red and — 


The method that farriers uſe for the cure of a canker, is for the moſt 
with hot oils, ſuch as double Aqua Fortis, Oil of Vitriol, and Butter of 
Antimony, which indeed are very proper; for ſome cankers are of fo quick 


a growth, that nothing leſs than ſuch cauſtick medicines will keep them 


under; ſome uſe Sublimate, and ſtrew the canker over after the oils have 


been applied ; this ſometimes does a great deal of miſchief; thoſe do better 


who only uſe red Precipitate, but the main thing ſome farriers are want. 


ing in is, the manner of uſing them; the plain cauſtick oils are the beſt 


alone, providing they are rightly applied; for they ſhould be more fre. 
quently dreſſed than what is common, not to let them lie on three or four 


days, as they often do; for the great humidity and moiſture of the canker 


weakens the force of the oils, ſo that they only form a ſoft ſpungy eſchar, 


and when that comes to be ſcraped off, you will meet with nothing but a 


freſh ſpungy place, which makes the work to begin a-new again; but 


thoſe who have followed my advice, and have dreſſed them every day 


with oils, have ſoon got ground upon the canker, even ſometimes when 


it has bien got to the Coffin bone ; for the muſcles in the bottom of a 


Horſe's Foot are utterly waſted in the cure of this diftemper, yet they 


will grow up again, and be no detriment at all to the Horſe, a new Sole 
will cover them firmer and better than what they had at firſt, When the 
3 canker does not riſe upon the dreflings, once in two days will be ſuffi- 


cient, and ſometimes a little Precipitate and burnt Allum, in fine powder, 
will be very neceſſary to ſtrew over the new growth of fleſh, until the Sole 


begins to grow. There is one other great error committed in curing the 
canker, and that is, not having ſufficient regard to the Hoof; the Hoof 


ſhould not only be cut off wherever it preſſes upon the tender parts, but 
ſhould be kept very ſoft with Linſeed Oil, and as often as it is dreſſed, 


bath the Hoof all round the Coronet with Chamber-lye. When the Horſe 


is cured and come to his appetite, he ought to have two or three purges, 
and two or three more ought to be repeated after a month's interval. As 
they are commonly draught Horſes that are ſabje& to theſe maladies, a 
little working will do them good, as ſoon : as the Foot 1s grown tolerably 


| firm and ſtrong. 
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E X PL A N A by 1s I of N 


1 * A T E 1 


Taz. I. Repreſents the Bones of the Head. 


16. I. 1 one ide of the whole Skull of a Horſe, including both 
the upper and under Jaw. 
AA. The orbicular part of the G or Skull, which includes the 
Brain and Cerebellum. 
B. A proceſs of the occipital bone of the Skull, peculiar to Horſes, and 
ſome other quadrupeds ; in a Horſe called the Noll bone. 
C. Part of the temporal bone, that includes the Meatus Auditorius, and 
bones of the Ear. 
DD. Part of the frontal or forehead bone, with the Os Spongioſum.. 
E. The ſharp bone that forms the tip of the Noſe. 
FFF. Holes through which ſeveral blood-veſlels and nerves paſs the Skull 
to the Face. 
S. the lower part of the Upper-jaw bone, whers thee 3 is a proceſs that 
forms the arched declivity from the Noſe to the upper Lip. 
HHH. That part of the upper Jaw bone where the fix upper Teeth, | 
called the Grinders are inſerted. 
I. The lower part of the upper Jaw _ where the Inciſors or Nip- 
pers are inſerted. 
KK. The upper and lower Tuſhes. 
, The de 5 the lower Jaw bone as united to the upper. 
M. The otbit or large hole where the Eye is placed. - 
N. A proceſs of the temporal bone that forms ack of the orbit at the 5 
Eye. 2 
0. The round head of the lower Jaw, where it is articulated with the 


upper. | | 
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An Explanation of the Plates, 1 


. 
* 


rio. 2. Keule - fparared from: che opper Jaw; 


AA. The two ſuperior proceſſes of the lower "= that | 2 it to the 
upper. 
VBB. The two inferior proceſſes. NE: 
+: a through which a Nerve of the fourth. pair pay to the 
eet 
D. A hole through which another branch of the fourth pair paſſes w 
the Lips and Muſcles of the lower . Jaw, Gc. 
E. The under fore Teeth or Nippets. | 
FF. The Tuſnes. . ET 
S6. A ſmall channel for the paſſage of a Vein, Artery and Nerve, by 
which the lower or under Tecth are ſupplied : and nouriſhed. 
H. Another channel along the upper or back part of the fame bone. 
I, 2, 3, 4, F. 6. On the left fide ſhews the upper part of the Grinders. - 
3; 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. Shews the Grinders on the right fide, with their 
Roots or Thongs, when * of the Shell or Socket is removed to ſhew 


their Roots. 


TAB 11 II. 


Fre. 1. Shews the upper part of the Skull. 
A. The occipital bone or Sinciput. 
BBB. The ſeam by which the bones of the Face are Joined eater 
which is plainly viſible in Colts and many other young animals. : 
CC. Two other Sutures, which are alſo plain in Colts. 
DD. Two Foramina or holes through which ſome ſmall Blood- veſſels 


and Nerves have a paſſage to the upper Jaw and upper Lip. 


i 
0 | 
1 
6 


3 e 


EE. The griſtles of the Noſe, which in young Horſes are divided by 
the ſeam marked BBB, but afterwards turn bony and are united. 
| FF. The orbits or holes of the Eyes. 


GG. The lower part of the m"_— Jaw, where the upper 1 Teeth. 


or Nippers are — 


FIG. 2. W the under ſide of the Skull. 
AA. The under ſide of the Oecipital or Noll bone, with the large fora- 
men or hole through which the ſpinal marrow paſſes. 

BB. Several holes through which ſome branches of the external jugu- 


lars paſs into the Brain. 
CC. Two Foramina or holes through which two branches of the ſeventh 


pair of nerves of the Cerebellum paſs to the upper Jaw, and are Aperol 
on the muſcles of the T ongue, the 9 and Os Shack 
DD. 
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An Explanation of the FL 

DD. EE. The Foramina through which ſcveral nerves paſs, and are 
diſperſed on the Palate, roof of the Mouth, and Tongue. 

FF. Holes through which two ſmall branches of the external jugular 
vein and artery paſs to and from the Cerebellum. 

GG. Two Feramina or holes, viz. one on each fide, through which 
branches of the external jugular veins and arteries are diſperſed vpon the 
Checks and Temples, with ſome ſmall twigs to the lower Jaw, and the 
roots of the Teeth. See Tas. I. FIG. 2. and letter G. 

"HH. Holes through which ſmall twizs of nerves are detached to the Eye. 
II. Holes through which other branches of nerves paſs, that are dil- 
perſed on the organs of hearing. 

K. The griſly part of the baſis of the Skull, where ſeveral pituitary 
glands are 4 cer that diſcharge the moiſture from the Noſe. 
| EL. Two Foramina or holes through which a vein and my paſs to the 
| Palate, and other parts of the upper Jaw. 

MM. The Os Palati, or bone of the Palate. 
NN. The large hole where ſome of the muſcles of the Eye are e placed, | 
that with the fat fill vp that cavity. 


Tas. III. Repreſents the figure of the galt Pertebra of the 


Thorax in three different views, with a view of the bones 


of the Trunk; alſo the Breaſt bone or ä with the 
Segel or Shoulder-blade. 


Fiss. 1. She ws the under fide of the firſt: Pertebra of the 3 or 


Breaſt. : 
AA. The two proceſſes that 3 join the laſt and lowermoſt Pertcbra of the 


neck. 
B. The large proceſs that is none into the 11 cavity of the ſaid. 


Pertebra. 
CC. The two lateral Proceſſes that are joined to the faid Vertebra. 


F16, 2. Repreſents the ſame Pertdbra, with its ſpine turned upwards. 


A. Its ſpine. 
BB. The upper fide of the two anterior proceſſes that join the lower 


Vertebra of the Neck. 
CC. The upper fide: of the two * proceſſes that are articulated 


with the lowermoſt proceſs of the ſecond Vertebra of the Neck. 


Vertebra of the Neck. 
DD. Two proceſſes that enter into two cavities of the ſecond Fertebr, 4 


of the Thorax. 


. The cavity through which theſi nal marrow paſſes _ | 
IG, 4. 
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An Explanation of the Plate 


Fra. 3. Repreſents the Yertebre'of the Thorax oe Breaſt, with thoſe of 
the Back and Loins in their proper ſituation. | 
A. A Proceſs of the firſt Verfebra of the — which enters the upper 

cavity of the lowermoſt Vertebra of the Neck. 


B. The lowermoſt proceſs of the firſt Vertebra of the T kinks, which 


ON enters the lower cavity of the under or lowermoſt Yertebra of the Neck. 


Ce. The cavities that receive the round heads of the Ribs of the Tho- 
rax, which join with the Sternon or Breaſt- bone. 


DE. Shews the upper part of the ribs that riſe from the Spines of the Back 


and Loins in their proper articulations, including the ſhort Ribs. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 3, 0,7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15; 16, 17; 18. Repre- 


1 {ents the 18 Spines of the Vertebra of the Thorax, Back and Loins. 


1 * 


Horſes are often ſubject to fiſtulous ulcers among theſe Spines, ſo that the 
ſtructure of theſe parts ought to de well known by thoſe who — 


farriery. 


9 Fis. 4: Repreſents the firſt or uppermoſt Vertebra of the Thorax ſideways, 


as it appears when joined with the other Yertebr@ in FIG. 4. 
A. The Spine which in this bone is ſhorter, more crooked, and more 


4 ſoungy, than the other Yertebre. 


BB. The upper part of the two ior proceſſes that are articulated with 


| the lowermoſt Vertebra of the Neck. 


Neck. 


| bone. 


Cc. The lower part of the two exterior proceſſes that are articulated 
with the anterior proceſs of the ſecond joint or Vertebra of the Neck. 
D. The Seam on one fide, to which the foremoſt Rib is Joined, which 


is the ſame on the other fide. 


E. The round head or proceſs that is articulated, and enters into the 


| cavity of the Thorax, and of the lowermoſt Vertebra af the Neck. 


F. The cavity which receives a proceſs of the ſecond Vertebra of the 


FIG. c. Shewn the Sternon or 1 bone. 
A. The round head of the Breaſt-bone, which ſerves for the origin and 


inſertion of ſeveral Muſcles. 


B. Its lower exiremity called, Cartilago Enfformis, or ſword.- likecartilage, 
C. The cavity into which the Collar- bone on the one fide is Inſerted. 


D. The Spine of the Sternon. 
EEEEEE. The Hollows or Sockets which receive the cartilaginous ends 


of the anterior Ribs. 


Fts. 6. Repreſents the upper lide of the Scopula or Shoulder-bl de 


bone. 
A. A broad flat cavity that receives the round Head cf the Shoulder- 


BB. Pro- 
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An Explanation of the Plates. 


tcus ſubſtance that ſecures the Joint ace attached, with the Tendons of ſe- 
veral ſtrong Muſcles that move the Shoulder and the fore Limb. 
Ci. The Spine or Ridge of the Shoulder-blade bone. 

DD. The upper and lower Cofta, whence ſeveral very ſtrong Muſcles 
of the Shoulder and fore Leg have their origins and inſertions. 
EEE. Three proceſſes at the extremities of the Lamina or plates for the 
origins and inſertions cf the Muſcles. 


IT. 4B, IV. Repreſents the bones of the fore Loy: 


Fi 18. et Shews the bones of the fore Leg as they are articulated and joined 
- together. 

A. The Back or Arch of the Os Humeri or Shoulder-bone. EE 

B. The round Head of the lower end of the Shoulder-bone, that is 
received into the upper cavity of the Leg- bone. 


C. The Contortion or Spine of the Shoulder-bone, wherein ſeveral 


| Mufcles have their origins and inſertions. 


BB. Proceſs on the baſis of the Scapula, to which the broad Lgamen- 


D. A large proceſs under the upper head, on the fore part of the fame 


bone, whereon ſeveral Muſcles have their origins and inſertions. 
E. The round head that is covered with a ſmooth cartilage, and is artĩ- 
culated with the Scapula or — oma 
F. The Leg bone. 
G. The large proceſs that forms the Elbow of a Horſe. 
H. The lower end that joins the ſmall. bones of the Knee. 
KKK, Sc. The ſmall bones of the Knee. 
LM. The two long bones of the Shank that reſemble the Radius « and 
Una of a man's Arm. 
N. The great Paſtern. 
O. The little Paſtern. 
P. The Coffin-bone. 


F 16. 2. Repreſents the ſmall bones of the Knee, with part of the 


Shank. | 
A. The Shank-bone cut through the middle. 
B. The bore or hollow of the bone in which the Marrow is contained. 


I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. The ſeven bones of the Knee, 


Fiss. 3. Shews the back part of the Shoulder-bone, with. its NEW A pro- 


"cells. 
A, The large proceſs that "= the Elbow. 


B. The 1 


CC. The 
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5 Explanation of the Plates, 


CC. The two lower proceſſes of the Fer ey © that are articulated 
with the Tibia or Leg Gone: : 


Fis. 4. Shews the Sam- bose: 


5 A. The 3 part of that bone which in young Horſes is | porous and 
Blood 


ſpongy, with ſeveral Foramine, or little holes for the patiage of 
weſlels and Nerves. 

B. The cartilaginous Cap or Epipbyfe, by which its — end i is Joined to 
the ſmall bones of the Knee. 
C The lower end of the ſame bone, which is porous and ſpongy, as the 


| upper, and alſo pe rforated i in ſeveral places for the paſſage of erves and 


Blood-veſſels. . 
D. The lower Apiphyſis « or Head, which both receives and is received 


in Its 8 vin the upper end of the great Paſtern. 


Fre. 5. Shews the great Paſtern. 


A. The middle of that bone which is ſmall, but more compact and 


ſolid than the two ends. 
BB. Two Appendages that form the Fetlock. 
C. The lower end by which it is articulated and joined to the lefler 


Paſtera. 


Fis. 6. Shews the form of the leſſer Paſtern. 


Its upper round Head which is joined wich the lower end of Fa | 


= Paſtern. 
3 1s lower end which is articulated and indented | into the Coffin-bone. 


Fre. 7. Repreſents the Coffin- bone. 


A. The lower part or Toe. 
B. T he upper part, which receives the end of the little Paſtern, 


Tas. v. Shews the J. errebeæ of the Loins, Os Sacrum and 


Hip-bones. 


Fi. 1. Repreſents the Vertebree of dhe Loin and Os Sarum united to- 


gether. 
A. Fi Vertebræ of the Loins. 

I, 2, 3 4, 5, 6. The ſpinal proceſſes. 
3, 3» 3» 3, 3, 3. The fix lateral proceſſes, 

B. The under fide of the Os Sacrum. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5- The five-Spines of that bone. 

4, 4: 4, 4,4. Five cavities, with Holes for the paſſage of ſeveral 8 
Veins and Arteries. 

2 FiG. 2. 
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An Explanation of the Plates. 


Fie. 2. Shews che under ſide of the Os Sacrum, with the bones or junctures . 


of the Tail. 

AA. Two ſmall proceſſes by which it is joined to the lowermoſt Verle- 
bra of the Loins. 

BB. Two other proceſſes that are alſo united with the lowermoſt Verte- 
bra of the Loins. 

CC. Two cavitics that receive Fe two upper proceſſes of the Hip bones. 

DDD D. The ſeveral Framina. or holes of the Os Sacrum, being eight 
in number, through which ſeveral branches of Veins, Arteries and Neives, 
have their paſſage | to and from the fpinal Marrow. 

E. The large foramen or hole in which the {pinal Marrow is contained. 


Fd. 3. Shews the Hip banda V:2, the Ileum, Jebium and the Os Pubis 3 


often called the Offa Innominata. 
AA. The two anterior points or proceſſes by which the two fides of the 
Ileum are united to each othgr, and with the S 


BB. The flat ſides of the Leum which gives form to the Hips, in the 
hollow parts of which ſeveral Muſcles are Placed, which are mentioned in 


their deſcription. 
CC. The two points of the 5 from whence the oblique aſcending 


Muſcles of the lower Belly have their origins, and into which the deſcend- 


ing Muſcles are inſerted. 


DD. The large Sockets or Cops that receive the round Heads of the Of 


Femoris or Thigh bones. 
EE. Two large holes of the Iſcbium, of an oval figure, covered with 


muſcular fleſh, through which ſeveral Veins, Arteries and Nerves, have 


their paſſage. 
F. The ſeam by which theſe bones are joined, which in young animals 


is viſible to the Eye, and may eafihy be —_— This bone is called the 


Pubis. 
GG. The points of the Os Pubis. From this bone the min Muſ- 


cles derive their — and others are connected with 1 It, 


Tas. VI. Repreſents the bones of the bind Leg and Foot, 
both ſingle and united. 


pie. 1. Shew the Thigh bone, * bone, Inſtep, Paſterns and Foot, in. 
their proper articulations, 
A. The large round Head of the Thigh. bone, which enters the Ace- 
tabulum or Cup of the Hip bones, 
B. Another proceſs of the ſame bone, called its lefſer Trochanter.. 
Mm m 5 e 
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An Explanation of the Plates, 
C. The great Trochanter. In theſe, and in the ſtrong ligaments that 


ſurrounds the Hip joint, ſeveral Muſcles have their origins and inſertions. 


DD. Shews the body of the Thigh bone, with its Spines, Contortions, 
and Protuberances ; from whence ſeveral Muſcles that move the Leg are 


derived, and in which others are inſerted, 


E. The Stiffle or Knee pan. 
FF. The two lower round proceſſes of the Thigh bone, which are joined 


with the Leg bone. 


G. The upper head of the Leg bone, covered with its cartilaginous Ap- 


piphifis or Cup, for its more eaſy motion. 
H. The Shank or body of the Leg bone, with its Spines. 
I. The lower end of that bone, which 1 is united with the ſmall bones of 


the Hock. 


K. The ſmall bones in the bending of the Hock, 
L. The large proceſs that forms the Heel of the Hock. 


M. The Inſtep bone. 
N. The Splinter bone, that reſembles the Hbula of the Iniman Leg. 


O. The lower part of the Infiep bone, that joins with the ſmall bones 
of the Paſtern joint. 

P. The ſmall bones and cartilages that fill up the cavities thereof. 
Q. The great Paſtern, which anſwers to the 7. ar ſus of the Human 


R. The leſſer Paſtern, which anſwers to the Metatarſus.. 
S8. The Coffin- bone. 
T. The Proceſs of the hindermoſt ſmall bone, which reſembles the 


Heel of the Hock, and forms the Fetlock 3 and i is properly the Heel bone 
| of a Horſe. | 


P46; 2. Shews the Lag bone. 
A: The two harp proceſſes that are received into the lower end of 


the Thigh bone. 


B. C. The two Splinters that are ſituated one on each ſide of the fad. 


bone near its protuberance. 


DD. Two ſharp proceſſes that are received into 505 head of the Inſtep 
bone. | 
Fi. 3. Shews the Patella or Knee pan, called the Stiffle of a Herb. 
A. The convex or round part of the Stiffle. 
B. The ſtrong ligament that ties it to the Tibia or Leg bone. 


F16. 4. Shews the Inſtep bone, Which correſponds with the Shapk bone 


of Fi fore Leg. 
24 
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«ab Explanation of the Plates. 


A A round cartilaginous proceſs that; Joins the lower end of the Leg 


bone, and the ſmall bones of the Hock. 
B. The body of the Inſtep bone. 


CC. The 4 Splinters bones or Bodkins that are more diſtinet, and 


proportionably Jarger-on this bone than on the preceding, 


DD. Two round proceſſes that are united with the great Paſtern, and 
ſmall bones of the Fetlock joint. 


E. A thin rotatory proceſs that turns in a narrow channel of the great 


by Paſtern. 
Fro G. 5. Shews the Heel bones of the Hock. 


A. The cartilaginous Abipbyſis, or Top, into which the great maſter Sine 


is inſerted. 

B. The ſmall Neck or Procef of that bone. 

CC. Two ſmall uneven bones, which are firmly united to it, within 
whoſe Proceſtes Veligons or Windgalls are often bred, 


FIG. 6. Repreſents the Os Calcis or Heel bone, which gives form to 
the Fetlock, and reſembles the laſt deſcribed bone, but much ſmaller. 

A. The Head, into which the back Sinew behind is inſerted: Windgalls 
are often bred between this and the 8 bone, in the cavities on both 
ſides the Sinew. 

BB. Two cavities that receive two proceſſes of the great Paſtern. 

C. A round proceſs that enters into a long cavity of the ſaid Paſtern. 


| Fig. 7. Shews the Coffin bone, which correſponds with the laſt Joints 


of the Toes in men. 
A. The Coffin that is covered with the Hoof. 
B. The hollow that receives the round Heads of the lower Paſtern. 


TAB. VII. Shewing the whole Sceleton of a Horſe. 


A. The Head, including all its parts as articulated with the Neck. 
BB. The Blade bone or Scapula. 
C. The Shoulder bone. 
DD. The Leg bones. 
EE. The Joints of the Knees, with the ſmall ranges of bones. 
FF. The two proceſſes in the bending of the Knees or e, which 
both facilitate its motion and prevent diſlocation. 
GG. The Shank bones. 
HH. The Paſtern joints. 
II. The leſſer Paſtern. me N ; 
| . Mm m 2 8 de 
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An Explanation of the Plates, 


> 

| KK. The Coffin bones of · the fore Foot. 
LL. The Hip bones, or Oſſa Innominata. 
MM. The Thigh bones. 

NN. The bind Leg bones. | 
00. The bones that form the Heel of the Hock. 

PP. The Oflets or ſmall bones of the Hock. 5 
222. The Inſtep bones. 

N The great Paſtern. 

88. The little Paſtern. 
TT, $24 Comms,  - 

V. The Sternon or Breaſt "I 5 95 

X. The Cartilago Enfiformis, or ſword-like cartilage — the point 
of the Breaſt bone. 

YYYY. The Ribs. | 

Z. Their cartilaginous endings on the Breaſt Wa Belly. 

1. II. III. Iv. v. vl. Vii. The ſeven Vertebræ of the Neck. 

JJ 5 % & 10, Th 38; 14, 14, 15, 16, LD 18. 
The eighteen Vertebra of the Thorax and Back. 

I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. The fix Vertebræ of the Loins. 

I, 2, 3, 4, 5. The five Spines of the Os Sacrum. 

3s: 2% 45G #;. , 40s.415:432, 13, £4, 15, 16, 17, 18. The 
eighteen Joints of the Coxendix and Tail. 


Taz. VIII. *Shews the external Muſcles of a Heck,” as they 
appear on one bes when the Skin and fleſhy Panicle i is re- 


meved. 


A. The orbicular Muſcle of the Eye. 

a. The temporal Muſcles, and Muſcles of the Cheeks. 
b. The orbicular Muſcle of the Mouth, | 
c. The Muſcles of the Noſe. © 

BBB. The Muſcles of the Neck, with thoſe that deſcend. to he Back 
and Shoulders, to aſſiſt in the motions of thoſe parts. Z 
C. A ſtrong nervous ligament under the Mane, which keeps the Neck 


fim and ſteady in its motions. 

D. The pectoral Mulcles. 

_ EEEE. The proper Muſcles of the EET or Shoulder blade, with 
thoſe that move the Shoulder. Nip 

F. The Muſcles that move the fore Leg. = 

GG. The Muſcles that move the Paſtern and Foot. | 

HH. The Muſcles of the Back and Loins. 


III. The principal Muſcles of the Hips that move the Thigh, 
| " K. The 
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| An Explanation of the Plates, 


K. The Maſcles that move the hind Leg. 0 9 

LL. The Muſcles that move the hind Paſtern and Foot. 

MM. The Inſtep bones of both the hind Legs, as expoſed in the at. 
ſection of the Muſcles. 

NNN, The Ribs as they appear when the Skia and fleſhy Pannicle and 
Muſcles are removed. 

I, 2, 3, 4, 5. The Serratus Anticus, Hom their reſembling the Teeth 
of a Saw. 

6, 6, 6, 6, 6, 6. The Serratus  Poſticus. Both which afhift_1 in i widen- 
in 8 the Thorax or LT, in reſpiration. 


T AB. IX. Shews a Horſe with his Face towards us, that we 


may view the Muſcles as they appear on his fore Lp 


AA. A pair of the Muſcles belonging to the Ear, 
BB. Another pair of the Muſcles of the Ear. 
CC. Another pair belonging to the Ear, 
DD. The temporal Muſcles. 
EE. A pair of Muſcles of the Eye-lids. 
FF. Another pair belonging to the Eye-lids 
GG. A pair of Muicks that belong to the Lips and Noſe. 
H. Another pair, belonging in common to the Lips and Noſe. 
II. Muſcles that move the fore Leg and Elbow. | 
| KK. The origins of ſome of the Muſcles of the Head and Neck. 
L. The Muſcles of the 
MMMM. Two principal Muſcles belonging to the Head and Neck, 
NN. Another principal Muſcle belonging to the Neck. | 
OO. Muſcles belonging to the fore Leg and Elbow. 
P. The Muſcles called the Deltords of the Shoulder. 
Part of the intercoſtal Muſcles. . 
1 Serratus Poſticus, with . of the oblique Muſcles of the lower 


Belly. 
Ss. The principal Muſcles of the Hips, be' ng thoſe that chien move 


the hind Legs. 


Tr. The Muccles of the : Knee and Hock, that move the fore and 


| hind Paſterns. — : 


Tas. 1 Shews two 8 ** of the Muſcles of the 
fore Leg of a Horſe, | 


Chews the anterior or fore part of the fore Leg. 


i G J. She 


- AA. The kr nc p = Muſcle the Knee, which affiſtsin moving the 


4 


Leg. 
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An Explanation of the Plates. 


B. one of the chief Muſcles of the Paſterns, which divides below the 
Knee in two Tendons, which are inſerted into the Paſtern. q 


C. A ſtrong annular Ligament, by which the Tendon of the laſt deſcribed 


Mulſc'e is braced down to the Knee, being of ſo great a length down to the 
Paſtern, that without ſuch an attachment would intirely loſe'its ſpring and 
ability to motion. 
D. The uppermoſt Muſele of the Knee, which runs obliquely acroſs, 
and is inſerted in the hind part of it. 
E. The axillary Vein, which appears when the Skin | is W taken off | 


to ſhew the Muſcles in their proper ſituation, 


FE The Shank bone, as it appears when the anterior Muſcles of the 
Leg are chillefted. | 


FIG. 2. Repreſents the back or hind part of the fore Leg. 
AA. Two of the principal Muſcles that bend the Knee. 
BB. Another principal Muſcle of the Knee. 
CC. One of the principal Muſcles that bends the Paſtern. 
D. Another Muſcle of the Paſtern. N 
EE. The great Tendon or back Sinew which is inſerted into the Heel, 


and is plainly viſible when the Muſcles are diſſected. 


F. The ſtrong annular ligament that braces the back Sinew ** the 
Paſtern, and is often the ſeat of humours and ulcers, in foul or fleſhy legged 
Horſes. 

G. The Tendon of another Muſcle of the Paſtern, that runs on one fide | 
of the back Sinew, and partly under it. 

H. So much of the Shank bone as appears in this view. 

I. The Splinter bone of the fore Leg. which ae ee with the Ra- 
dius of the human Arm. | 


Ta kd. AL 1 two * views of the hind Legs 


of a Horſe, to ſhew the Principal Muſcles. 


Pi. 1. Shews the anterior or fore part of the hind 8 
AAAA. One of the principal Muſcles of the hind — which de- 


ſcends from the Hip to the Heel. 


B. One of the chief Muſcles that bends the Hock. 
C. One of the principal Muſcles that extends the Paſtern. 
D. A ſmall fleſhy Muſcle that helps to turn the hind Leg. 


EE. Two firong cartilaginous Ligaments that brace down the long 


Muſcles of the Paſterns that deſcend from the inſide of the Thigh. 


FF. The bones on the inſide of the Hock, that * when the ict 


4 is taken all to ſhew the Muſcles, 


5 5 
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An Explanation of the Plates. 


GG. Branches of the internal crural Veins, 
H. The, Inſtep bone, 


and inſertions; 
KL. The Tendons of ſome of the Muſcles that are inſerted into the 


Heel. 


Fic. 2. Shewn the hind or back part of the hind #*3 with its Maſcles. 

A. A Muſcle of the Leg called the Sartorious Muſcle in men, and 
helps to turn the Leg inwards. 

B. One of the principal Muſcles of the Hock. 

C. Another principal Muſcle of the Hock. 
D. One of the Muſcles of the Thigh, cut off above its infertion into 
the Leg, 

E. One of the Muſcles of the Leg, inſerted into the _ inſide 
proceſs of the Hock, 
| FF. The combination of ſeveral Muſcles that are united in the great 
Tendon or maſter Sinew, that is inſerted into the Heel of the Hock, 


called in the human body the Tendo Achillis. 


G. One of the Paſtern Muſcles that paſſes over the outſide of the 


Hock. 
H. The ending or termination of the great T endon that forms the 


Heel of the Hock. 


II. The Muſcles of the Paſterns that run over both ſides of the Pa- 


ſtern joint. 


"KK. The tendinous Muſcle that is infected into the Fetlock, and is 


ſometimes called the back Sinew of the hind Leg. 


Li. The T endons of the Muſcles that deſcend on both ſides of the 


ſmall of the Inſtep or hind Leg, and are inſerted into the Coffin bone 
to move the Foot, with ſome twigs of Veins which en when the 


Skin is taken off. 
M. The tendinous part of a Muſcle that paſſes down to che bottom 


of the Foot, correſponding with the Plantaris in the human Foot, and 


forms in a Horſe the fleſhy part of the Frog, &c. | 
N. Other nervous Muſcles that are inſerted into the lower proceſſes of 


the leſſer TOs, and into the Coffin bone. 


I. A ro 0 boy proceſs, in which ſeveral Muſcles have their origins 


Tas, XII. 
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— Explanation of the Plates, 


Ta an, XII. Repreſent ihe! Guts, as tht appear in their na- 
ttural Situation, when the lower Belly is laid open. 


| AAAAAAAA. T he Gut colon, its ſeveral circumvolutions and windings, 
with its folds and purſes : Under which lye the ſmall Guts. 
B. The Cæcum or blind Gut. 
C. The ſtreight Gut. | 
F Es Fo 7 Sf 
| E. The F Fundament. 


Taz. XIII. Rn the Stomach in two different views, 
the one whole the other cut open, to ſhew the Rugæ or 


furrows on its inſide. Alſo the courſe of the Chyle, &c. 


5 IG . 1. Shews 5 Stench intire. 
| AAA. The outſide of the Stomach, with the ramifications or branch- | 
| ings of the Blood-veſlels. 


B. Part of the upper Orifice or Gullet. 
C. The Pyloris, or lower Ofifice, which enters the ſmall Guts. 


0 * r + fu ADR £4 %,s” 
* — 0 , ]§‚¾ —＋»i¹²²¹ðu n 


| Fie. 2. Shews the Stomach, with a piece of it cut off, that the inſide 
may be ſeen. 15 
AAA. The outſide of the Stomach. 
B. The Gullet cut off where it opens into the Stomach, 
C. The lower Orifice. | 


Fic. 3. Shews the lacteal Veſſels TINT from the ſmall Gut to the 
Ductus Thoracius. 
AAA. Part of the ſmall Gut cut of, with the lacteal or milky veſſels 
riſiing out of it. 
BBB. The courſe of the ſame Veſſels along the Nieſentery to the Tho- 
racick Duct; with the ſmall Blood. veſſels of the Meſentery. 
CLE. The Thoraieck Duct cut off, which receives the Chyle or milky 
liquid from the ſmall Guts by the lacteal Veſſele, &c, 
DD. Part of the inſide of the Back bone. 3 
EEEE. Part of the Ribs cut of. 


Tas, XIV. 
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An Explanation of the Plates. 


Tas, XIV. Sheweth the principal parts pitted in the 


lower Belly of a Horſe, when the Guts are carefully taken 
out and removed. | 


AA. The Midriff turned up to bew! its under ſide. 

BBBB. The Liver. 

C. The Gall-pipe cut off before 1 its entrance into the Prong or mall 
Gut. 

D. The aſcending great Vein, or Faw Cava. _ 

E. The Aorta Deſcendens, or the deſcending great Artery. 


FF. The Ureters which convey the urine from the — to the 


| Bladder. 
GG. The Kidneys. 
HH. The ſpermatick Veſſels on he right ſide. 
II. The ſpermatick Veſſels on the left fide, 
KK. The Teſtes or Stones. 
LL. The Vaſa Deferentia. 
M. The Bladder. 
N. The JInteſtinum Reclum, or Streight Gut. 
O. The Penis or Yard. 


Tas. xv. wow the Langs, the Head of the Windpipe, 


with two different views of the Heart. 


| FIG. 1. Repreſents the whole ſubſtance of the Lungs: 
AA. Part of the Windpipe, 


B. The left Lob of the Lungs, covered: with i its proper Membrane. 


CC: The principal branch of the Wudpipe on one fide, with its fone; 


ra] ramifications through the Lungs. 

DDDD, The innumerable Veſlicles or Air-bladders that ariſe from the 
extremities of the ſmall branches of the Nn when they are blown 
vp and filled with air. 


F.. 2. Shews the Larynx, with part of the Windpipe 
A. The Epiglots, 

B. The Cartilago Sculiſirne, or ſhield-like cartilage. 

C. The cartilaginous rings of the Winopipe... 


Pi. 3. Shews the left Ventricle of he 3 laid open. 
AA. The external or fleſhy ſubſtance of the Heart. | 
N nn 3 BBB, The 
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An Explanation of the Plates. 


BBB. The pulmonary Vein which opens into. the teſt Ventricle, 
C. The left Ventricle which receives the Blood from the pulmonary 


Vein. 


Ff. 4. Shews the right Ventricle of the Heart laid open. 
AA. The Vena Cava cut off above and below. 
B. The entrance of that Vein into the right Ventricle. _ 
CC. The inſide of that Ventricle, with the Valves and the Filrille, or 
little Fibres that faſten the ends of the Valves to the ſubſtance of the 


Heart. 


D. The Apex or point of the Heart. 


Tas. XVI. Repreſents the principal veins, as they are diftri- 


buted into all parts of the Body of A Horſe. 


AA. The 2 Cava, or hollow Vein which receives the Blood from 


all the other Veins, in order to its conveyance into the Heart. 
BB. The axillary Veins which receive the Blood from the fore Legs, 


Breaſt and Belly, Cc. 


CC. The Veins of the off Leg before, which empty themElves im- 


mediately into hs axillary Veins. 


DD. The Veins of the left or near Leg before, which enter 4 left 


branch of the axillary Vein. 


EE. The external jugtilars, with their ſeveral ramifications that return the 
Blood chiefly from the external parts of the Head and Neck into the Cava. 
FF. The internal jugular Veins that return the Blood chiefly from the 


E Brain, Ge. 


GG. The Veins diſperſed on the Face and Checks, that empty them- 
ſelves 'chiefly into the external Jugulars. 

H. The Vena fine Pari, or Aaygos, which opens into the eee 
Trunk of the Cave before it reaches the Heart. 

II. The coronary Vein, with its ramifications upon the Heart, 

KK. The Veins peculiar to the Midriff. 

LL. Thoſe peculiar to the Live.. 

MM. The Veins peculiar to the Kidneys. 

N. The Junction of the Iliack Veins in the Cave Amun, or the aſ- 
cending Cava. _ 

OO. The Veins of the Teſticles. 

PP. The branches of the lliacks Gat are diperſed oben the T highs 


and hind Legs. 


Q. The Veins of the Tall. 
RR. The crural Veins that are * on the Legs and Feet. 
1 2 The 
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An Explanation of the Plates. 


"a The Veins that run along each fide of the Belly, which teenie the 
Blood from all the external parts thereof, and open into the Iliacks near 


the Groins. 


Tan. XVII. Repreſents the Vena Sth ; it ariſes from the 
Guts and other Inteſtines, with its diſtribution throu gh the 
Liver. 


A. The Trunk of the Vena Porta. 

B. A principal branch that riſes from the Stomach, the Spleen, Duode- 
num, Omentum, &c. and opens into the Trunk of the Porta near its middle. 

C. Another principal branch that riſes chiefly from the Veins of the — 
ſentery, the Gut Colon, and from the Rectum or ftreight Gut. 

D. A conſiderable branch from the Meſentery, the Colon and cæcum, 
or blind Gut. 
E. Two conſiderable branches from the Meſentery and Colon that unite 
near the Trunk of the Vena Porta. 
FF. Several conſiderable branches of Veins that ariſe from the Meſen- 
tery, and from all the ſmall Guts and other Inteſtines, and open into the 
entrance of the Vena Peorta. 
6666. The branches of the Vena Porta, as * are diſtributed through 
all parts cf the Liver. 


Tas. XVIII. 1 the Arteries, md «a diſtribution into 
all parts of the Body of a + Hare, 


A. The Heart, with its coronary Arteries. 
B. The deſcending Trunk of the Aorta or great Artery, making a chan- 


nel along the Back. 
CC. The ſubclavian Arteries that paſs under the Collar bone to the fore 


Legs. 

PDD D. The ſuperior and ae cubital Arteries that are dif] verſed dloog 
the ſore Legs and Feet, conveying the Blood for the nourithaent of thoſe 
Parts. 

EE. The extcroal carotids that carry the Blood upwards to the Head, 
ſending out brat ches as they paſs along to the muſcular parts of the Neck. 

FF. The internal carotid Arteries, which alſo take their courſe to the 


| Brain and other parts of the Hezd, in: o Which they enter by different Fo- 


ramina or holes. 
GGGG. The moſt conſpicuous branches of the external and era 


Carotids, as they communicate one with another in the Head an. upper 
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An Explanation of the Plates - 
part of the Neck and Jaws, and have their different names and deno- 


minations from the ſeveral places to which they are detached. 


HHHHHH. The intercoſtal Arteries which paſs out between the Ribs 
on each fide, and are beſtowed on all parts of the Trunk of the Body, 
II. The Arteries that are beſtowed on the Midriff or Skirt on the 


| Stomach and other internal parts. 


KK. The Arteries that are diſperſed 0 on the Spleen or Melt, the Liver, 
Meſentery, and ſmall Guts. 

LL. The Arteries beſtowed on the Kidneys. | 

MM. The lumbal Arteries that are diſperſed on the Bladder, Inteflimam 
Rectum, and other parts within the Pelvis. 

NN. The ſeminal Arteries that go to the Teſticles. 

OO. The Arteries diſperſed on the Teſticles. | | 
PP, The Arteries that proceed from the lliacks, and are beffowed on the 


QQ. The lliack Arteries that branch off into the Thighs. 
RK. The crural Arteries * are beſtowed om the Legs and Feet. 


1 XIX. boss one gde of the Sls and Neck of a 


Horſe, with the l Veins : as they * when the 
255 and Fat is removed. 


AAA. The external jugular or Neck vein, which IS chiefly opened 


in moſt of the diforders of Horſes. 


B. One of the principal branches of that Vein, which divides under the 
Jaw, and receives ſome branches from- the internal parts of the Head, 


and others from the Temples, Cheeks, and from the upper Jaw. 


C. Another principal branch of che ſame Vein, which divides. itſelf 
behind the upper Jaw, and receives branches from the Parotid Glands, 


and from the Cereve/lum, through the Foramina or holes in the baſis of 


the Skull, and other more external branches from behind the Ear. 
D. A branch of the fame Vein which proceeds externally from the 


Eyes and Temples, ard are called the T <mporal, and by our Farriers the 
Temple Veins. 


EE. The external branches called the Cheek Veins, which open into the 
juzular Vein. 

F. The union of two branches, one from the Noſe along the upper how, 
and another reflected back from its paſlage through the fore port of the Skull 
below the | > . 

GG. Two branches, one that proceeds from wo upper Jas and the 


HHH, 


other from the under Jaw, 
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An Explanation of the Plates 4561 


Al. Several ſmall branches from the Muſcles of the fore part of the 
Neck, that open directly into the under ſide of the jugular or Neck Vein. 

I. Two branches that proceed from the Muſcles of the lower part of 
the Neck and Shoulders, and open into the ſame Vein 

K. Two other branches that proceed from the upper part of the Neck, 
and _ into the upper part of that Vein, 


Tas. XX. Repreſents the Nerves, and their diſtribution 
into all parts of the Body of a Horſe. 


AA. The firſt pair are the olfactory Nerves chat go the Noſe, and the 
organs of Smelling. 

BB. The ſecond are the optic Nerves that contribute to fight or ſeeing. 
CC. The third pair, vis. the Motores Occulorum, or Movers of the 
Eyes, are the Neves that are ſpread on the Globe of the Eye, 

DD. The fourth, called the pathetick Nerves, becauſe they expreſs ſome 
part:cular paſſions. 


EE. The fifth pair, that are chief ſpread on the Eye. lids and Muſcles 
of the Eyes, and aſſiſt their motions. 
FF. The ſixth pair go to the Abductor Muſcle of the Eye, and commu- 
nicating with a refected branch of the fifth forms the intercoſtal. 
55 GG. The {ſeventh pair go chiefly to the Ear, and are diſperſed on the 
5 organs of Hearing. 
HH. The eight pair, called the Par Fares, becauſe they form the re- 
current Nerves which ſend branches to the Ji iſcera, and communicate with 
almoſt all the other Nerves. 


II. The ninth are chiefly ſpread on the ſubſtance of te Tongue, and 
are the inſtruments of Taſting. 


KK. The tenth pair belong chicks to the Extenſor Muſcles of the Head, 

LL. The branches that go to the Shoulders. 

MM. The branches that go to the fore Feet and Paſteras; 

NN. The recurrent Nerves. | 

OO. The branches that are ſpread on the Thighs, from the Fertebra of 
the Loins. 

PP. The branches that are d. -Rributed on the Hocks, from the Os Sacru mn. 

QQ. The Ncrves that are d iſtiibuted on the hind Paſterns and Feet. 


1, 2, 3, 4» 5» 6. The Nerves that proceed from the medullary ſub- 
ſtance e in the fix Vertebræ of the Neck. 


I, 2, 3, 4, 5» 6, 7 8, 9, 10, 13, 32; 13s 14, 35; 16, 17, at; The 
Nerv es that proceed from the medullary . or Pith 4 the eighteen 
Vertebræ of the Th:rax and Back, w hich co to the Ribs and all parts of 
the Trunk. | 
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An Explanation of the Platts. 
1, 2, 3, 4 5, 6. The Nerves that proceed Gen: the Pich 6 medullary 


ſubſtance of * Vr Vertebræ of the Loins. 
IIIIII. The Nerves that Proceed from the Pith of the three © uppermoſt 


Vertebræ of the Tail. 


Tas. XXI. Repreſents the Eye of a Horſe in ſeveral views. 


Fic. 1. Shews the Eye, with the Tunica Adnara or upper Tegument 


removed. 
AAAA. The Tunica Adnata ä from the Body of the 18 and 


reverſed or turned back, 


B. The in 1 . 
CC. The Cornea. ns 5 
D. The Pupil. 


FG. 2. Shews the Eye 425 out of the Head, with the Muſcles as * 


appear without diſſection. 
A. The Pupil or Sight of the Eye, as it is commonly Gn. 
B. The Cornea, or horney Coat of the Eye. 
CC. The Tunica Adnata, or common Coat of the Eye. 
DDD. The Muſcles of the Eye. 

EEE. Their inſertions into the Eye. 
F. The — Nerve cut off. 


| Fi6. 3. Repreſents the Eye, with the Muſcles ſeparated and diſſected. 
AAAA. The four principal Muſcles of the Eye ſeparated and * 


pen. 
BB. The White * the Eye, which i in a Horſe is much O_ with 


brown lines or ſtreaks. 


CC. The Cornea or horney Coat of the Eye. 
D. The place of the Li 


| Tas. XXII. Repreſents i in two fo ures of the hind Leg, the | 


blood Spavin and bone Spavin. 


* FIG. 1. A. Shews the infide of the Hock, with the Yarix or blood 


Spavin, as the obſtructed Veins appear in that diſtemper. 
FIG. 2. B. Shews the bone Spavin, on the inſide of the lower pert | 


of the Hock, and «ad. end ow the Inſtep bone. 


3 FT = Tas, XXII. 
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An Raplanation of the Plates, 


- 


Tas, XXII Reproſents in two figures the Ring bone and 
Curb. 


Fid. 1. Shews the * Leg of a Horſe in a ſtreight nafition, 
AAA. The Ring bone or circular hard ſwelling round the Paſtern joint. 


FIG. 2. Shews the hind Leg of a Horſe in a bending poſition. 
. The Heel of the Hock. | 


B. The Curb or hard N as it appears when grown to its foll 
extent. 


'T AB. XXIV. Repreſents in two 1 views of FE fora 
Leg, the various kinds of Splents. 


F16. 1. The hinder or back Part of the fore Leg, to ſhew a thorough 
Senn. 
AA. The Splent ſituated between the Shank bone ad the back Si- 
new, appearing on both ſides thereof. 


Fi. 2. The fore Leg ſideways, to mow the more uſual and edinary kind 
of Splents. 
A. A Splent under the Knee, near the Joint. 

| £ B. A Splent on the middle and fore part of the Shank bone, disfiguring | 
e Ley. 

C. A more dangerous Splent on the back part of the Shank bone, near 

the inſertion of the back SINEW. 


Tas, XXV. Repreſents in two figures the * * of 
2 Windgalls on the fore Legs. | 


F 10. 1. Shews the Windgals or Aatulent Tumors that appear on the fore 
part of the Leg. 
A. B. Two windgalls that ſometimes ariſe under. each fide of the Knee. 
C. A Windgall on the Shin, between two muſcular Tendons a little above 
the Fetlock joint. 


FIG. 2. Shews the Windgalls on the hind part of the fore Leg, with an 
uncommon one above the Knee. 
A. A laige Windgall between the Tendons of the Muſcles above the 
Knee. 
B. A Windgall under the Kne: behind. 


CC. The common and ajual W. ndzalls o on each ide the back Sinew. | 
Tas. XXVI. 


— — — — —— — 


"3s 


An — of the Plates. 


Tas, xxv I. Shews the Wens and Tumors to — Ba 
Horſes are ſubject about their Hocks. 


FIG. A. 1. A urge Wen, as it appears on the Heel of the Hock. 


F16. 2. A. B. C. Windgalls or flatulent Tumors, that ariſe in all the 
3 parts of the Hock. 3 -- 


ot & | 5 XXVII. Repreſent a his Wen © on the Elbow of a 


Horſe, mark'd A 


T. AB. XXVIIL Repreſaiiy he Poll-Evil. 


A. A large Swelling behind the Poll. 
5 The matter running from the Orifice on the Top of the Poll, 


where it uſually breaks. 1 


Tas. XXIX Shews the Fiftula, viz. a | Tumor that ſome- 


times ariſes on the * of a Horſe, and produces a 
fiſtulous ulcer. 5 : 


A. The Tumor as it appears on one ade of the Withers, 
B. The appearance it makes on the other, when it riſes on both ſides. 
C. The place where its uſually breaks when it comes to o maturity. 


"DD. The matter N from the Orifice. 


Tas. XXX. Achte ts 4: a Quittor, and fall Quer in 
two figures. 2 


Ne . Shews the Quittor. 
A. The Orifice from —_— the matter generally flows. 
B. The matter running down the Quarter, 
CC. The ſwelling round the Coronet, 


D. The ſinking and depreſſure of the Hoof, cauſed by the malignity of 
the leer, 


FIG. 2. Shews the falſe Quarter. 


A. The Seam on the Quarter, from the Coronet to the kottom ef the 
Foot. 
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A Ss 
CCIDENTS amongſt Horſes, 


want of of exerciſe Page 10g 
Ape of a Horſe, the knowledge of it 4 


Ake of Horſes difficult to be known 
after the mark is out 6 
Ar, neceſſary for conſumptive Hor ſes 
26 
Aliment, the courſe of it 2 
Anatomy of 2 Horſe 31 
| Anchoroides, one of the membranes of 
the Brain 78 
 Antients, very e tial in deſcrib- 
ing the diſcaſes of the Eye 174 
Antients, reduced Tumors to four kinds 


Antimonia! and other alterative powders 


ſometimes neceſſary tor Hories after 


Ro Graſs 3 120 
Anlinoniai ponders * * the Eyes 
190 


Antimonia and other mineral preparati- 
ons godd to deſtroy worms 288 
Apoplexs, the ſiens of it 


The cure 144 


Aptelite loit 270. The uſual cauſes of 


it 271. The cure ibid. A proper 
urge for a Horſe that feeds poorly 


ibid. Hard to be cured when it pro- 
ceeds hom 2 hot and fiery di iſpaſition 
272 

 Appeti:e vorac 1008 e 273 


The cure of ⁊ vorzcious appetite ibid. 
Aremat c good for Hories in cold 
countries 9 3 


5 NDF Y 


often cauſed by full feeding and 


143 


Arteries, their uſe 67. Their diſtribu- 
tion into all the parts of the Body 
of a Horſe ibid. Their mechaniſm 


and ſtructure | 69 
Aſcarides, or needle worms 283, Signs 
of them in Horſes 284. In what 
manner they affect a Horſe 286 
The cure of them ibid. 
Aſthma. See Cough. | 
B 
Ack, the Muſcles of it 46 
Back Sinew ſtrain” d 432 
The cure 433 
Balls, See Horſe balls. = 
Beans, their properties and uſe _ 96 
Belly. See lower Belly. 5 
Binding of the Hoof 437 
3 he ene ibid. 


Bladder, its Muſcles, "Ir deſcrib d 49-62 
Diſeaſes of the Bladder 304 

Bleeding, when moſt neceflary 107 
Cautions about bleeding 122. 203. 
Caſes that require bleeding 1 


Bleeding neceſſary in hurts of the Kid- | 


neys 307. And in the Farcy 339 
Bleeding how ſtop'd when a hemorrhage 
happens oy 397 
Blood. Diſeaſes that affect it 316 
Biood ſpavin deſcribed 38 


Blood ſpavin, in the nature of a V arix. 


in the human Body ibid. 
The cauſe of it 101d. 
The cure of a Blood Spavin 382 
Blood. veſſels deſcribed. 3 


—— Bicony 


Bones of a Horſe deſcribed 


33 

Bone ſpavin, the nature of it 364 
The uſual cauſes and prognoſticks of 

a bone ſpavin 365 

The cure ibid. 


Betts in the Stomach very often the cauſe 
of convulſions in Horſes 158 
Betts, a deſcription of tem 282 
Betts common in May and June among 
young Horſes 283 


The manner of curing Botts 161. 284 


Bowe!s, diſorders of them. Ses convul- 
ſions. | 
Brain, a deſcription of it 


Bran, its uſe 
Breaſt, the Muſcles «i hy 


The diſeaſes Horſes are ſubject to in 


their Breaſt 219 


Broken wind 246 
A dry ſettled cough often the fore- 


runner of a broken wind 247 
The cauſes of a broken wind ibid. 
Signs and di ——A Þ 
Broken wind for the moſt part incurable 
248 


Broken - winded Horſes often ſound in Spring 


their vitals ibid. 
Breken winded Horſes how to be treated 
to fender them uſeful. 
Barns how to be treated 


399 


To exraordinary caſes of burns 400 


 Burſtenneſs. See ruptures. 
Buying of Horles well no imal} ny 
in it — —— 7 
| 
2 


JAnxcercus ulcers 
An inſtance of a rowel turning 
cancerous 407 
Cancer on a Horle's Flank in what man- 
ner cured ibid. 


Cancerous wart on the Noſe of a Horſe 


408 


Cancer among the inguinal Glands 409 


Canter in the Foot | 441 


Catarafs in Horſes Eyes 


261 


406- 


1NDE X. 


The cure 442 


Cereaſe, (or Body) of a Hort; ite 


knowledge of its defects 18 
18 
Cataractis in moon blind Horſes = | 
ſcnbed 193 
Cavernous ulcers deſcribed '- "OL 
Caul, a deſcription of it 5 
Cerebellum, one of the principal , 5 
the Brain | 


Cerebrum or Brain & . 78 


Cheſt, deſcription of its internal part 63 
Cholick in Horſes | 275 
Dry and humid cholick 279 


Moiſt cholick ſometimes ends in 2 
mortification of the Guts, &c. 74g. 
The cure of an inveterate cholick ibid. 
Circulation of the blood, its courſe 70 


Coffn joint ſtrain'd 432 
Moſcles of the Coffin joint 55 
Os, how to manage Horſes in them 
110 
Malignant colds frequent among 
r 21˙1 
Signs of a malignant cold ibid. 


An epidemical cold 1 in the your 32. 
deſcribed 54 


The cure of malignant cold 213 
colds 216 
The cauſes of colds in Horſes 219 
The Signs of them 220 
Young Horſes moſt ſubject to colds 
ibid. 
The cure of a cold 221 
Freſh colds how to be treated 255 
Cold charges when to be uſed 363 
Collar bones deſcribed 6 
Colours of Horſes, with obſervations con- 
cerning them Ty 
Complicated or compound fevers. See 


Fevers. 
Conſtitutions, ſome more eaſily infected 
than others air 


Conſumption 5 
Horſes very ſubject to be conſumptive 
ibid; 

The cauſe of a conſumption ibid. 
The ſigns and prognofticks 266 
The cure ibid. 


3535555 0 


IN 


Hot Horſes the moſt liable to con- 


ſumpt ions ibid. 
Air and moderate exerciſe good for 


conſumptive Horſes 267 
Contusd wounds on the A 394 
Convulſions 137 


How convulſions are to be e in- 
ed from botts 3 160 
Cenvulſions from botts in the Stomach 161 
Convulſions proceeding from the Midrif 
ho to be treated 167 
A proper Purge for a convulſed Horle 
| 16 
Coroulf ons and ſtaggers from a G 
of che dung and aliment 170 
The cauſes and ligns of this kind ibid. 
The cute I71 
Inſtance of this kind that proved 
mortal 172 
Coſtiveneſs, the uſual cauſes from whence 


it proceeds 293 
The cure ibid. 
Habitual coſtiveneſs how to be treated 
ibid. 
Cough and aſthma ” — 30 
The cauſes of a ſettled cough ibid. 


Signs and diagnoſtick; carefully to be 
obſerved 239 


The different kinds of a cough how 
diſtinguiſhed ibid, 
The cure 440 
Horſes that wheeze, &c. how cured 

243 
Gn in Horſes 8 Ts 
Cribitters the moſt lubject to the gripes 
273 
Critical tumors. See Tumors. ” 
Cuticula or Scarfskin deſcribed 56 
Cutis. See Hide. 
Curò deſcribed . 
The cauſes of curbs ibid. 


The heavy breed moſt ſubject to hem 


ibid. 
The cure | 
| D 


3 generally g. give their Horſes 
but little exerciſe in proportion to 
UE diet 106 


J thid, 


Db E X. 
Defedts of Horſes 5 15 . . A * 7 
Diabetes, a ö of it 31 3 
The cure 314 


Diapbragma or Midriff deſcribed 47. bo 
Diarrbæa. See Lax and Scouring. 
Diet proper for Horſes in fevers 198. 204 
Diet for the ſtrangles a 227 
A proper diet for Horſes after mercu- 

rial medicines 241 
Diet for Horſes that have obſtinate 

coughs _ 258 
Diet proper for Horſs that ſcouer 295 
Diet for Horles that have their Kidneys 


affected 306 
Diet for ſurfeited Horſes 324 
Diſeaſes of Horſes 142 


Drinks for Horſcs, the right method of 
giving them 195 
Groſs powders improper in drinks 137 
Cautions ia adminiſtering drinks to 


ſick Horles ibid. 


8 the neceſſity of their being ſound 


120 

I ue danger of purging with bad drugs 
120 

Dura mater, the uppermoſt cover to the 


Brain deſcribed 77 
9 E | 

AR of a Horſe deſcribed 87 

The organs of hearing 88 


Earth worms, or Territes deſcribed 282 


Engliſh provender ſuitable to the conſti- 


tution of our Horſes - 93 

Epidemical diſtempers 210 
Epidemical fevers. See Fevers. 

Epidem ical colds. See Colds 

Epilepſy deſcribed 148 


The cauſes of epileptic diſorders, eſpe- 
cially in Horſes 149 
How diſtinguiſhed from the gripes 16. 
The cure inſtanced in two extraordi- 
nary caſes 150, 151 
Exerciſe, the advantages of it 102, 245 
The right time and manner of giving 
HForſes exerciſe 
Exerciſe neceſſary after bleedieg 107 

The want of exerciſe dangerous 109 

0 o 0 2 Ex- 


INDE de 


Exerciſe in the open air of. great ſer- 

vice „ „308 
Exerciſe proper in obſtinate coughs 258 
Exerciſe good for conſt umptive Horſes 


| 267 - 
Eye, the Muſcles of it deſcribed | 4 
Eye, of a Horle deſcribed 84 
De ball, the three humours which 
chiefly compoſe it 5,-1.4 OY 
Eye: lids, the muſcles of them 44 


£ye-lids, the manner of ſtitching them 

when cut 180 
Hes, the knowledge of tbem 9 
Eyes, the diſeaſes, &c. they are ſubject 


5 INES , 7 
Doe. veins, miſtakes about taking them 
up 3 192 


Arcin or farcy ſometimes catching 


and infectious 216 
Miſtakes about the farcy 333 
Farcy deſcribed ibid. 

Cauſes of the farc 334 
Signs of it ibid. 


A Specificks of little uſe in the farcy 336 
Farcy ſometimes reſembles a St, Antho- 


_ ny*s fire 337 


The three degrees or ſtages in the 


„ 338 
Farcy beginning about the Head how to 
be treated | 
Bleeding almoſt always neceſſary in 
the farcy-;.- - + 
Farcy beginning in the Flank 342 
Farcy beginning in the Paſterns 344 
Farcy in the Limbs, wherein it differs 
from the greaſe ibid. 
The cure of an inveterate farcy 345 
Very deſperate methods uſed in the 
cure of the farcy 347 
Cautions in adminiſtering mercurial 
medicines in the farcy 449 


Farcy the cure of it when join'd with the 


Yellows 353 
An incurable farcy deſcribed 3354 
An epidemical Farcy deſcribed 355 


The water farcy very little relation to 


356 


the true 


ibid. 


> 


Its two different kinds ibid. 
Ihe cure of the water farexy ibid. 
Faults and defects of Horſes - 7 
Fear, thoſe Horſes much diſpoſed to it 
of ſmall value bet 


Feeding of Horſes, the method of i i 91 


Feeding Horſes at graſs 97 
In the Houſe 5 24 P01 
Feet, the knowledge of hats. 2 If 


The bones of the Feet deſcribed 39 
Diſeaſes of che Feet 430 . 
Fevers l 296- 
Difinition of a fever; with the va- 
rious kinds of fevers bid. 
A ſimple continued fever deſcribed 
AL e 


Wt mple fevers kl i in hot ſeaſons ibid. 
ibid. 


— 


The cauſe of theſe fevers 

Signs and Wee ibid. 
The cure 198 
The manner of feeding Horſes 3 in fe- 

vers | 198, 204. 
Symptoms that require continuance of 
_ medicines 199 

Signs of a perfect recovery 200 


Fevers complicated or compound de- 


ſcribed | 201 
Malignant and putrid fevers ibid. 
The cauſe of theſe fevers 202 


Signs and prognoſticks of a malignant | 
fever ibid. 
The cure 203 
Cautions about bleeding 
A proper regimen to be obſerved in a 
Horſe's diet x +, +. 204. 
A method of cure for Horſes of imall 
value 205 - 
New and dangerous ſymptoms to be 
regarded 206 
Putrid fevers che method of treating 
20 
Fevers epidemical 38 4-4 
Horſes ſubject to fevers of the peſti- 
lential Kind ibid. 
An epidemical fever i Horſes 
in the year 1734 deſcribed 214 - 


The c, 8 
Why ſo many Horſes miſcarry i in ſuch 
diſtempers 


ibid. 
Finger 


ibid. I 


{<1 N D E X. 


Bier the beſt probe where it can be 

uſcd 7 
Firing the only method to remove a ring 

bone 374 
Firing uſeftil in the cure of wine 'galls 280 
Fiſtula on the Withers no other than a 
_ ſinuous ulcer. 


424 
The cauſes of fiſtula's ibid. 
Sign and prognoſticks bh. 4 
The method of cure 425 


The right way to open tumors on a 


N Horse s Withers 426 
iſialous ulcers | 405 
Hie matick, or dull heavy Horſes 22 

1 heſe Horſes ſobject to curbs 371 
Fleſy pannicle what | 57 


Fomentattons of ſingular uſe in wounds 
395 
Fomentations uſeful after rowels 430 
 Fomentations neceſſary in ſwelling tumors, 
SQ - 
Foul feeding in Horſes different in ſome 
reſpects from a voracious appetite 273 
Foul feeders, how they ought to be ma- 
naged 274 
Freifulneſs a bad quality in a Horſe 22 
Fruſbes. See Running Thruſh. 


G 


Al pipe in a Horſe deſcribed 61 


Gangrene in the plate vein after 
395, 396 


bleeding 


Garlick uſeful in dry coughs | 257, 258 


Genital parts of a Horſe, c. 62 


Glanders, a deſcription of it 409 
Cauſes from whence it proceeds ibid. 


Signs and prognoſticks 410 
Glanders the moſt infectious diſtemper 
among Horſes EE 


| Fruitleſs trials made for the cure of 
the glanders 413 
Inward means neceſſary in the glanders 


| ibid. 
Inſtances of Horſes cured of the glan- 
mn” 414 
Diſcoveries made 1 in opening glander- 
ed Horſes 416 
Glands or Kernels deſcribed 32 


305 


Mr. Cheſelden' s account of the glands y 
Glands, their various kinds 74 


The uſe of the glands 75 

Lymphatick glands ibid, 
Glands, their diteales = 76 
Glandula Pinealis ridiculouſly wok by 


Des Cartes to be the ſeat of the foul 75 
or; ters, the different nature of them 138 
Forms of gliſters 139 
Cautions in adminiſtering of gliſters 
140 

Horſes ſhould be raked before the 
giving of gliſters _ 141 
Glifters pipe, its proper form and ſize ibid. 
Glijter pipe and bag why preferable to a 
ſyringe tid. 
Glifters neceſſary in pleuriſies 229 
Emolient gliſters good for molten 
greaſe 328 
Graſs, its properties 98 
Signs in Horſes that require g ak 112 
Miſtakes in turning Horſes out to 
graſs | 113 

The effects of graſs upon broken- 
winded Horſes 264. 
Graſs ſometimes effectual in recovering 
the tone of the Stomach 293 
Greaſe melted. See Molten Greaſe, 


Greaſe, what Horſes moſt ſubject toit 439 


The cure of the greaſe ibia. 
Gripes, the Signs of it in Horſes 275 
Bleeding in the Mouth its uſe in the 


277 


The propereſt method to treat the 
-— ibid, 
Inward inflammations complicatedwith 
the gripes 278 
Griſtle or cartilage deſcribed. 33 
Gullet of a Horſe deſcribed 38 
| Gunſhol wounds the moſt complicated of 
all others ibid. 
The cure of gunſhot wounds 396 
= he way to ſtop bleeding when a he- 
morrhage happens . 
Splintered 


gripes 276 
Riding Horſes in the gripes not always 

lafe ak | I 
Inſtances of burſtenneſs in the gripes 
Dangerous accidents prevented ibid. 


IN D E X. 


| Splintered wounds how to be treated 


ibid. 


Greaſy dreſlings to be avoided 398 
To remove a ſymptomatick fever ibid. 


Gutta Serena, a deſcription of it 195 

The ſigns of it | ibid. 

Guts, their Muſcles deſcribed 48 
The Guts in a Horſe deſcribed 59 

1 | 

Abits to be broke grad * 105 

Hair, the nature of it 56 
Haunch bone of a Horſe, which 


Hay, its qualities 94 
HForſes that mangle their hay how to 
be uſed 
Head, 
The Muſcles of a Horſe's Head 42 
The diſeaſes of it = 2 46 
Health, the ſigns of it in a Horſe 92, 108 
Heart, a deſcription of it 48, 65 


IO2 


Haw, cutting it out of a Horſe's Eye 


192 
Heels narrow. See Narrow Heels 
 Hemiplegia or dead pally, an extraordi- 
nary inſtance of that kind cured 217 


 Herhage, which proper for ſoiling of 


Horſes 8 116 
Hide, the nature of it 56 


Hide. bound Horſes deſcribed, with Eh 5 
uſual cauſes that produce chat malady 


324 
The cure of hide-bound Horles 325 


Hip lameneſs 434 
Hip bone of a Horſe deſcribed 38 
Hock, the bones of it 39 
Hock trained _ | 435 
Hoellowneſs of the Hoof 12 
Hoof bound 1 3. 437 
Hoofs of a Horle what they are compoled 
„ 
Horſe balls not to be too large * 


Horſe balls, common ones for colds 222 
Excellent balls to prevent a Horſe 
256 


from being broken-winded 


38 1 


the bones of it deſcribed 34 


Balls good to ſtrengthen the Stomack, | 
&c. 293 
Horſes, why ſo many miſcarry when 
they come firſt to buſineſs 107 
Horſes, not ſo apt to relapſe in convul- 
five diſorders as men 5 
Horſes, why ſo many miſcarry in epide- 
mical diſtempers 215 
Horſes ſubject to peſtilential fevers 210 
Horſes more ſubje& to colds when they 
are young, than afterwards 220 


Horſes reſtrained from water bad for 


their wind 246 
Horſes that are broken-winded 2 
found in their vitals 248 
Horſes ſubject to conſumptions and other 

waſting diſeaſes | 265 
Horſes ſubject to various kinds of rup- 

tures 302 
Horſes often ſabjet to hurts f in their 

Kidneys 305 
Horſes very 8 ſubject to the Stone 


304 

Horſes that are very fat liable to have 
their greaſe melted 326 
Horſes more eaſily infected than men 412 
Horſes how to be managed in hunting 


and on the road 104 
Aundice. See Yellows. | 

Few-bones of a Horſe deſcribed 35 

The Muſcles of the Jaws 43 

Jaw-ſet Horſes deſcribed 157 


The cauſes of this fatal diſtemper 
158, 159 

Good and bad prognoſticks 160 
The cure when it proceeds from botts 
in the Stomach 161 
Inſtances of very extraordinary caſes 
of this kind 162 
The cure when it proceeds from ulcers 
or impoſthumes in the Midriff, &c. 

- #07 


| 291 


Indian Rhubarb, its uſe 
Kernels; 


aneys hurt or ſtrained 


NR 305 
The Signs of it 


ibid. 


Diſeaſes of the Kidneys dangerous ibid. 


The cure 306 

Knee, the bones of it in a Horſe 38 

Knee ſtrained how to be treated 431 

__ Kmpwledee of a Horſe 2 
| * 

: Ageal or milky veſſels 60 

| Lameneſs from ſtrains, &c. 429 

| Lameneſs i in the Stiffle 433 

Lameneſs in the Whirle bone and Hip 

434 

Taryne, or head of the Windpipe, its 

Muſcles 5 

Lax and Scouring 288 


The cauſe of ſcouring in Horſes | 289 


— and diagnoſticks rue or bad 


| ibid. 

T he cure . 290 

A proper diet for young horſes that 
e 29 
A remedy for Horſes of ſmall value 

293 

Leg bone of a Horſe deſcribed 38 
Legs, their Muſcles deſcribed 51, 53 
Lethergy, or ſleeping evil 146 


| What Horſes moſt ſubject to lethar- 


gies ibid. 
Signs good and bad zbid. 
The cure 147 
Ligaments, the uſe of FARK 32. 
Limbs of a Horſe the knowledge of them 
Lips, Muſcles of them 43 
Liver deſcribed Ts 60 
Loins, the Muſcles of them 46 


Lower Belly, the Muſcles of it in a Horſe 


deſcribed ibid. 
Lower Belly, iis internal parts deſcribed 
58 


17 Ems. See Glands. 
Kidney of a Horſe deſcribed 61 
F4 


Marſhes. 


Medulla Oblougata deſeribed 


* N D E X. 
Lower Belly, its diſcaſes 


2 
Lymphatick glands S> 
Lymphatic veſſels, their uſe 32 
Their diſtribution 72 
Lunatick or Moon Eyes 183 


How this A is defcribed by 


writers 184 

Generally the forerunner of cataracts 
. #hid. 

Signs and prognoſticks 187 

The cure 188 


Proper ſcourings for moon blind 
Horſes ibid. 


A mild purge where the Eyes are. 


weak SR 
Alterative powders and decoctions for 
the Eyes 150 


The cure when the Eyes are ſunk and 
periſhing ibid. 

A great miſtake in taking up the Eye 
Veins — 1 
The cutting out the Haw ibid. 
Cataracts in moon blind Horſes de- 


ſcribed 193 
1 
Alignant fevers. See Fevers. 
Mange in Horſes, miſtakes 
concerning it 420 
Cauſes of the manage ibid. 


Manage diſtinguiſhed from other itching - 


eruptions ibid. 
A mangy Horſe FRY ibid, 
The cure 331 


Marks to know the age of a Horſe 4 
Artificial marks made in a Horſe's 
Mouth to diſguiſe his age 6 
Marks of Horſes, with obſervations con- 
cerning them 28 
See Salt Marſhes. 
Mediaſtinum one of the membranes in the 
Cheſt or upper Grit or Cheſt of a 
_ Horſe 1 
79 


Membranes, their nature deſcribed 32 
Membrana Adi poſa | 
Membranes common, of the Muſcles 58: 

Mer. 


IN. D E X. 


95 ſi l cautions in admi- 
niſtering 


them to Horſes 349 
 Meſentery deſcribed "My 
Midriff or Skirt deſcribed 47 
Milky veſſels deſcribed - 60 
Molten greaſe 326 
Fat Horſes liable to have their greaſe 
meine ibid. 
Molten greaſe, the uſual notions con- 
cerning it | ibid. 
The true ſigns of a molten greaſe 327 
The cure 328 
Emollient lifters abſolutely neceſſary 
t . 
Purging good to bring down the 
the ſwelling of the Limbs 329 


Mcon Eyes. See Lunatic or Moon Eyes 


Mow burnt Hay good in ſome caſes for 


fick Horſes 94 
Muſcles of a at their different kinds 
deſcribed + 


; Wes 


Ames of the external parts of a 
Horſe [ 


Narrow Heels, the bad methods often 


os'd to widen them 13 
The beſt method to mend this defect 
ia a Horſe 436 
Near ſide of a Horſe, which 3 
Needle worms. See Aſcarides. 
Nerees, thar uſe 
Their diftribution 
Noe of a Horſe, the Muſcles of it 43 
A cancerous wart on the Nole of a 
Horſe deſcribed 408 
Horſes ſubject to many diſcaſes in the 


Noſe beſides the glanders 416 
0 
Ats, hes properties 47. 
(E:matons Tumors deſcribed 359 
GP fie of a Hoeſe, mich 3 
Cnentum, or Caul, deficribed , 658 
C. gan. of hearir g, a deſcription of them 
88 
O42 Loncminate, W TY 38 


32,79 
80 


40% and paralitick difordies ainchg 
Horles m 13 
Difference between the palſy and other 
diſorders of the Head ibid. 
Signs and prognoſticks _ ibid. 
The cauſe of ee diſorders I 54 
The cure ibid. 
Pancreas or ſmeet-bread in a Horſe de- 
ſcribed _ + Gs 
Paraliſis Particularis 


Paralitick diſorders. See Pally. 


Paftern bones of a Horſe deſeribed 38 


The Muſcles of the Taſterms 52, oO 
Paſtern ftrained 


Patten ſhoes hurtful in freſh jamenelile 
131 
Peas, their properties 97 


Pericardium, or Heart purſe in a Horſe 


deſcribed 64 
Peripneumony. See Pleuriſy. 


Peripneumony Notha, or baſtard pleu ly, 
not eaſily diſtinguiſhed in a Horle 
from -the true „ 

Peritonæum, or membrane which covers 


the Guts deſcribed 9 0 
Pbarynx, or Head of the Gullet | 44 
Phyfick noways a to Horſes in 
Health 92 
Mercurial phyſick good to prevent a 
broken wind 2354 
Phlegmon deſcribled 358 


Pia Mater, the undermoſt tegument or 


cover to the Brain deſcribed 78 
Pleura, the membrane that lines the in- 
ſide of the Thorax or Breaſt 63 
Pleuriſy and peripneumony defined 2320 
The cauſe 231 


Pleuriſy not ea ſily diſtinguiſhed from a 


peripneumony in a Horle ibid. 
Often miſtaken for the gripes bid. 
Pleuriſy how known ibid, 
The care 232 


How to manage Horſes that have 
their Lungs tainted by pleufiiees, 
&c. 225 

The external p! euriſy ibid, 

Fa Pell 


INN 

_— the ee and Hoc of 
Tbe ak of it bid, 
_ Prognofticks and cure ihid. 


Precautions neceſſary in opening the 


poll-evil "THE 419 
Several uſeful remedies 420 
The r ſcalding for the . 

evi 


Pon Billiarius, or Gall pipe in a Hors 


deſeribed i! 61 


Paultices often burtfol in the ſtrangles 
e 
Powder of tin greatly recommended to 


deſtray worm 287 


Profuſe ſtalling. See Diabetes. 
Punured — on the joints 394 
Du ured wounds in the Eye how ma- 


naged "04 


Purges for Hartes at fir ought. to be 


mild 128 


Forms of purges „„ | Ps 
The manner of preparing purges 129 


Fhe manner of giving and working 
them oft ibid. 
| Purging neceſſary after full feeding and 
want of exerciſe 109 
| Purging when proper after graſs 121 
Cautions about it 124 
Caſes that require it ibid. 
The manner of preparing Horſes for 
purging 127 
The manner of preparing, giving, and 
working them off 129 
The danger of purging with bad 
drugs 130 


Cautions about Horſes in purging 134 
Purging habitual often the cure off à ſur- 
feit 293 
Violent purging in the end of long 
ſickneſs for the moſt part mortal 294 


- Purid ulcers deſcribed — 40 
2 
Litier (or quittor) the cure of it 


438 


| | Pvickfitver ſometimes helpful to wheeſings 


but r not to broken winded Horſes 264 


DEX. 


R 


Epelents improper in critical ſwell: 

ings 426 
Kbubarb the beſt purge in a diarrhoea 291 
Ribs of a Horſe deſcribed 


3 
Riding Horſes in the gripes not this | 


ſafe a -. £6 
Ringbone, its affinity with the bone 
ſpavin 372 
Cauſe and prognoſticks of a ring- 

cane 273 


Fi iring the only method to remove a 
ringbone 


374 
Drawing of the ſole Klon e l 


in ringbones 375 
Roweling ſometimes needful after graſs 
122 
Cautions concerning roweling ibid. 
Rowels neceſſary in pleuriſies 1 
An inſtance of a rowel turning cance- 
rous 407 
3 1 440 
The cure „ 
Ruptures deſcribed 5 
Horſes ſubject to various kinds of 
_ ruptures 302 


The way how Horſes are to be ma- 
naged in ruptures and burſtenneſs 


-— os 
Rye graſs bay its properties 95 
at 


Alt marſhes very prejudicial to hu- 


man conſtitutions, but agree well 


with brute creatures 100 

Salt marches the beſt to rectify the con- 
ſtuution of Horſes i 
Sand cracks deſcribed r 


Their prognoſticks and cure ibid. 
Scaling, On ſucceſs of it in the poli-evil 


| | 421 
| Scirrbus tumor deferiiced | 359 
Sccuring. See Lax and Scouring. 
Ppp Sen- 


Zenſation, how performed . _ 84 
Septimus Brutorum, a Muſcle belonging 
to the Eyes of Horſcs and other qua- 
drupeds, not to be found in the hu- 


man body 42 
Sbant bone of a Horſe, which 38 
The Muſcles of the Shank 5A 
_ Shape of a Horſe deſcribed "83 
Share bone of a Horſe 38 
Shoulder blade-bone 37 
Shoulzer bone ibid. 
Shoulder ſtrained 429 


Muſcles of the Shoulders deſcribed 49 
Sickneſs in Horſes ſometimes the cauſe of 


blindneſs 186 
Simple fevers. See Fevers. 
Sinuaus ulcers deſcribed 4405 

Skull bones of a Horſe deſcribed 34 
Sleeping evil, See Lethargy, 
Soiling, the uſe of it 115 
What kind of herbage moſt fit A 

Cauũons in ſailing Horſes 117 


Sole, the drawing of it ſeldom ſucceſs- 


ful in Ring- bones | 375 
 Spavins 364, 381 
- Bpecificks of little uſe in the farcy 336 

Spleen deſcribed 61 
* their nature and cauſe 37 5 

What Horſes moſt ſubject to ſplents 

| ibid. 


Few ſplents cauſe lameneſs unleſs they 


participate with the joint 376 
The cure of ſplents i: 
A ſplent near the joint to be treated 

as a bone ſpavin 377 
Fylintertd wounds how to be treated 397 

Spring colds in Horſes 1 

St. Autbom's fire reſemdles the farcy in a 


Horſe 227 
Staggers. See Convulſions 170 
Staggers ſometimes epidemical 218 


<1ailang of Blood in what manner cured 


| 312 
: An :nflance of a Horſe that ſtalled 


| Blood | 313 
Sailing profuſe. See Diabetes. | 
84 or Knee pan bone of a Horſe 3 

lameneſs 9 85 = 2 
2 the Muſcles of it 


48 


* —_ 2 „ ans | 
IN "DR Xx. 
X. 


Diſeaſes of the Stomach 270 
Strains and other outward accidents 429 
Strangl:s compared by foreigners to the 


ſmall-pox in men = 
Strang — 1 44 | 
The cauſes and figns, &c. ibid. 
The cure 2 
Errors in the cure of the ſtrangles 774. 
An extraordinary caſe of a Horſe cured 


228 

Strangury, the cauſe and ſigns of it gre 
The cure © ibid. 

ED. charge proper in . 


Sabinguals gland the feat ot the Wange 
Summers graſs when neceflary fora 02 
1 
Surfeits of Horles deſcribed 316 
Surfeits often cauſed by imperfect cures 
and bad and ill prepared medicines 
3 
Surfeits hard to cure when they are ofa 
old ſtanding . 
Sur ſeits that betoken an inward decay 
ibid. 
A caution with reſpect to  ſurkcts 3 18 
A dry ſurfeit deſcribed  #bid. 
* cure 319 
A wet ſurſeit deſcribed 320 
The uſual method of treating a moiſt 
inflam'd ſurfeit dangerous ibid. 
Purging neceſſary in the cure of ſur- 
| feits 921 
How to be managed after bad medi- 
CINES . 
A proper diet for furfeited Horſes 324 
Stwellings from blows and other acci- 
dents „„ 
Sweat bread in a Horſe deſcribed 61 
Eeib of Horſes deſcribed 4 
 Tempers of Horſes, ee 
concerning them 
Tents and hard dolls, the b of them 
393 
Territes or earth worms 282 


Teles 
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Teſtes. See Genital 
Thi pb bone of a Horſe 39 
uſcles of the Thigh 52 
| Thruſhes deſcribed 440 
How managed 441 


Tongue bone, or bone of the Tongue 35 
Muſcles of the Tongue 44 
Tone of the Stomach ſometimes recovered 
to a Horſe by graſs 293 


Trunk of a Horſe, the Muſcles of it 46 
Tumors, in what manner they are formed 


358 


Tu umors divided i in four kinds by the an- 
cients, viz. the 


" Phlegmon FD 
Eriſipelas r | 358 
O Edema 

ee 359 

a Critical tumors in Horſes deſcribed 
360 

Sometimes the poll-evil and fiſtula 
critical ibid. 


Critical tumors generally terminate on 
the hind parts of a Horſe ibid. 
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2 ulcers how to be treated 


EY 2 
Jarix in the homes body, its reſem- 


blance to a blood ſpavin 381 
| Veins, their uſe 32 
Their diſtribution throughout all parts 
of the body of a Horſe 5 
Their mechaniſm and ſtructure 69 
Vermin. See Worms. 


Vertibræ or Rack bones of 2 Horſe de- 


{ribed 36 


Vertigos. See Head diſeaſes of it. 
Vinegar in ſome caſes preterable to ver- 
juice 363 
Ulcers | 401 
An ulcer Icfined, with the cauſe of 
ulcers 5 ibid. 
The different 3 of ulcers ibid. 
The prognofticks 402 


The method of curing ulcers in _w_ 
different kinds 403 

Urine, a ſuppreſſion of it from a defect 
in the Kidneys deſcribed . 


308 


E X. 


The cure 309 
The caſe of a drum Horſe Liſeaſed in 
his Kidneys 310 


Urine bloody. See Stailing Blood. 


V 


2 Eyes for the moſt part gene · 
rally good 0 


Water farcy. See Farcy. 
Water, reſtraining Horſes too much 
from it, injurious to their health 246 


Went deſcribed 385 
Horſes ſubje& to wens ibid 
An inſtance of a very large wen near 

the Wind- pipe 386 
The cure of wens ibid. 


Wiens on the Heel of the Hock and El- f 
bow of a Horſe for the moſt part 


owing to bruiſes, &c. 387 
I7hirle-bone of a Hoſe . 29 
Wind, the knowledge of it 19 


Bad winded Horſes often foul feeders 
Broken wind properly a * 
diſpoſition of the Lungs, &c. 250 
Errors in feeding may cauſe a broken 

wind 252 
Signs which are often the forerunners 
of a broken wind = S652 - 

The beſt method to prevent a broken 

wind 253 An excellent remedy to 
_ Prevent a Horſe going broken 


winded 256 
When the cough leaves a Horſe All 
at once 1t 15 apt to return 257 


Injections in the Noſe for the molt bo, 


_ hurtful . 
Garlick boiPd in new milk helpful in 
obſtinate coughs ibid. 
The proper method of exerciſe and 
feeding ibid. 
How a Horſe may be rendered uſeful 
when his wind is gone © 26x 
The effects of graſs upon broken 


winded Horſes _ ww 5 
Windgalls deſcribed 377 
The cauſe of windgalls in Horſs 378 
Prognoſticks ibid. 


The method to prevent windgalls 279 
3 The 


f 


The cure of obſtinate e 
Firing uſeful in the cure 0 windgalls 
WP a 
„ re Heck 13, 436 
Worms | 282 
Horſes fabjed to three ſorts of worms | 
7 


The cauſe of worms in Horſes 283 
A purge to deſtroy vermin 285 
The cure of all kinds of worms and 
wormy matter in the Bowels of 
Horſes es oe on 
Wounds, their various kinds 389 
Dangerous ſymptoms in wounds 390 


| Prognoſticks when wounds arc TY 
- rous Or not | 
The cure 314. 


The manner of itching of wounds 


392 
The abuſe of tent wack hard doſſils 


393 
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Contus'd wounds on the Tones: 394 
Punctured wounds on the Joints 125 
Fomentations .of- ſingular. uſe 


_"”"_—_ 395 
Elms and jaundice 295 
The cauſe 3 
Signs of the yellows in Horfes ibid. 


Yeltows how-to be diſtinguiſhed from the 
yellowneſs that appears in the decline 


ol a fever 298 
Prognoſticks and cure I zid. 
Mild purges — after the yellows 

300 


The method to follow ahen the Liver 
fo diſcaſed | 3 ibid. 
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